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Important Offerings from a Well-Known Private Collection 


THE FAMOUS w7-foot TRESTLE TABLE 


at which GENERAL WASHINGTON once sat, at the 


Richardson Tavern in Millis. It was at one 
time owned by Wallace Nutting of Saugus. 
The only other known example ts held in the Bolles 
(ollection at the-Metropolitan “Museum of. Art 


in New York. 


Two CARVER CHAIRS; V ARIOUS CHESTS €5 TABLES 


from the Old Waysiv INN a¢ SupBury; bought 
from Mrs. Edward Lemon, the owner of the 
Inn, previous to Henry Ford’s purchase of it. 


Address inquiries to 
B. A. Behrend, 71 Colchester Street, Brookline, Mass. 


Mrrror 
(c. 17I0) 


Wixiram ann Mary Cuarr (7770-7720) 


Hiensoy (¢. 1700) a 


Mirror 
(c. 1770) 


Winc-Cuarr (¢. 7770) J 


From the Home of Long fellows Youth 


F you will turn to page 650 of the Century Maga- 
zine for March, 1907, you will find there a draw- 
ing of the poet Longfellow’s boyhood room in 

Wadsworth Hall, his grandfather’s mansion in 
Hiram, Maine. 

And in that room you will discover three of the 
pieces of furniture which are pictured on this page: 
the fine old trumpet-legged highboy, with its stepped 
addition, the tall and narrow Queen Anne mirrors 
with their hand-bevelled glass, the comfortable wing- 
chair in the corner. . 

Andin an illustration on page 167 of George Thorn- 
ton Edward’s Youthful Haunts of Longfellow you will 
see, beside the livingroom door of Wadsworth Hall, the 
same William and Mary chair which is illustrated here. 

These pieces, and, in addition, atable,asilver pepper 


caster, pewter plates by the New York pewterer, Cur- 
tis, anda number of china plates with lustre borders 
we have recently purchased directly from the very 
mansion where they have stood for over a century,and 
whose construction they antedate by many decades. 

The public is entitled to an opportunity to view 
this collection of examples so rarely precious in 
themselves, and so richly endowed with historical 
and literary associations. These pieces, therefore, will 
be on special exhibition in our Charles Street Store 
beginning Fanuary I, 1924. 

At the same time we shall offer a characteristically 
fine showing of other antiques, selected from our 
extensive Storerooms and expressive of the high 
quality and extraordinary variety which, the year 
round, characterize our collections of antiques. 


FLAYDERMAN cS KAUFMAN 


65,67 & 68 Bee Street 


Pepper CASTER 
Engraved with the initials 
of Peleg and Elizabeth 
Wadsworth. 


TRESTLE TABLE AND KNIFE Box. 


:! ‘ BOSTON, MASS. 


PLATES WITH PAINTED CENTRES 
AND Lustre BorD_ERs. 


EDITH RAND? ANTIQUES 


161 West 72ND STREET, NEw YorRK Telephone, ENpicotr 8585 


Early American Furniture, Our Specialty 


Also Guass, PEwTER, Potrery, Hooxkep Rucs—al/ genuine antiques 
Priced with a conscience. 


To provide proper setting for antique furniture, we specialize in historically correct reproductions of 
contemporary wall papers and chintzes. 


Seven Floors of (hina and Glass 
(harming — Ferovcormy 


of an old French 
bottle — 8 inches high. 
$12. (ole) 


EPRODUCTION 

of an old English 
condiment jar with tvory 
spoon. Suitable for 
horseradish, mustard or 
relish. It stands 6% 
inches high. $9.00 


New York City 


THE ECONOMY OF DISTRIBUTION 


HE Clearing House Column of ANTIQUEs is intended 
primarily for the private individual who wishes to buy, 
sell, or exchange anything capable of sale or purchase among 
a selected clientele. This includes books, prints, paintings, 
household articles of various kinds, jewelry, stamps, and 
even certain types of service. 
Thousands of our readers have used the Clearing House 
with great success. They have been able to buy what they 


which has caused much favorable comment, and without the 
accompanying publicity which so many dislike. 

You, too, may be sure of quick and satisfactory results by 
advertising in the Clearing House. 

Rates are 1oc per word, minimum charge $2.00 per in- 
sertion; payable when sending copy. Count each word; 
number as one word; address or key number as one word. 


Copy must be in by the 15th of the month. 


want, and to sell what they no longer want, with a rapidity 


ANTIQUES ; 68 3 eArlantic cAvenue ¢ BOSTON 


The STEPPING STONE 


Extends a Happy New Year to its many friends made during the 

past year through the pleasant and helpful codperation of ANTIQUES. 
Within this interesting 200-year-old house you will find these 

quaint and fine old things: 
SMaLL Pine Cuppoarp; SMALL Pine SEcRETARY; CHAIRS IN SETS: 
Hitchcock, Windsor, Mahogany, Empire, Arm Ladder Back; TaBLes: 
Penbroke! Hepplewhite Breakfast, Curly Maple, Large and Small 
Stretcher; DEsKs; CHEsTs; Lowsnoys; Beps; Mirrors; Cutna; GLass; 
PewTerR; Prints; Surp Mopets ae FINE Ow SILVER. 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
277 ELM STREET WEST HAVEN, CONN, 


THE STEPPING STONE 7 minutes from New Haven Station 


Known from Coast to Coast for Its Hospitality to Lovers 0 Antiques 


PrP 
co 
Wet 


f[attHouse 


| 
{ 
| 3. East 40%Sr., 
1 >» NEW YORKCITY 


HaLL House REMOVAL 


HARLES HALL, Inc., announces that the growth of its 

business necessitates larger quarters. Hau House will 

remove from No. 18 West 23rd Street to its new building No. 
3 East 40th Street, about January Ist. 

The new location will be found most convenient. It is 
near the Public Library, is one building East of Fifth 
Avenue on Fortieth Street, and within three blocks of the 
Grand Central Terminal. 

The new Hatt House will be found interesting and beau- 
tiful and well adapted to the display of merchandise of indi- 
viduality and charm from Foreign Countries, together with 
our distinctive American productions :— 


BORGHESE PRODUCTIONS HAEGER POTTERY 
HALL SHOP PRODUCTS HALL SHOP BRASS 


CHARLES HALL. Inc. 


3 East AOt Street, NewYorkCity 
Works - Springfield, Mass 


AN IMPORTANT ASSEMBLAGE 


of OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
i 


Illustrated: —A finely carved Irish Chippen- 

dale Corner Cupboard in cream and gold; 

original hand paloted decorations on interior 

Ofishell.  ~saewe: circa 1775, 
3 feet wide, Aa & inches high. 


Antique Furniture :: Prints 
Rare Books :: ‘Tapestries 
Objects of Art 


Prices, with photographs, sent on application. 


a 
The ROSENBACH COMPANY 


1320 WALNUT STREET 273 Mapison AVENUE 


Philadelphia New York 


To the ‘Discriminating Buyer 


is offered an opportunity to select 
from a wide range of objects com- 
prising Continental, English and 
American antiques selected for their 
intrinsic worth and beauty as ex- 
amples of the various periods they 
represent. 


The Furniture, Porcelain, Glass, 
Pewter, Tapestries and Needlepoint 
fill four large galleries which are par- 
ticularly rich at this time in Early 
American furniture. 


The owners, Ginsburg & Levy, 
are at all times ready to give their 
personal attention and advice, upon 
request. 


e 


The COLONY SHOPS 
Antiques 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Tue finer and more elusive qualities of 
early glass, metal wares, china and furni- 
ture constitute the standard of selection 
for the things exhibited in THE OLp 
Hai. And whatever appears in 
its published lists is simil- 
arly distinguished. 


Have you received the most recent of these lists? 


KATHERINE N. LoRING 
WAYLAND, MASS. 


ANNOUNCING 


eAntiques at Auction 


Turspay, January 15,1924 
ab LisAwM: 


R. REID will resume his periodical auction sales 
of antiques on above date by offering many excep- 
tional pieces acquired within the past few weeks, 
which include a Walnut Highboy of unusual lines and 
which has just come from our workshop refinished; Slope- 
top Mahogany Desk, as illustrated; Console and Two-leaf 
Mahogany Breakfast Tables; Empire Sofa, in mahogany, 
with claw feet; Windsor Settees, some with chairs to 
match; Antique Shaving Stands; Chests of Drawers in 


4 


cherry and mahogany; Inlaid Sheraton Corner Cupboard; 
Swell-front Mahogany Bureau; Girandole Mirror, in gold, 
eagle decorations; Grandfather Clock, in mahogany, also 
one in maple; old Sewing Stand, inlaid, o¢tagonal Domino 
top; Bird’s-eye Maple Stand and Swell Drawers; Sets of 
Windsor Chairs, in browns, blues, and greens, original 
stencilling; Queen Anne Chairs (see cut); Hepplewhite 
Table, oval drawer ends, tapered legs; Betsy Ross Side- 
board, in mahogany, 4 columns, carved panels and claw 
feet—a.most desirable antique piece; old Colonial Mirrors; 
Bohemian Glass; Liqueur Set in Case; Pewter Plates; 
Lustre Pieces; old Blue Plates; Candelabra, single and in 
sets; Four Poster Maple Bed; Staffordshire China; Bo- 
hemian Ruby Wine Set, with Decanter; Silver Teaspoons; 
Cameo Brooches and Rings; French Mantel Clock; some 
old Cradles; Mahogany Pie Crust Table, etc. 


ALSO 


Oriental ‘Rugs and Tapestries 


IN A MOST COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


REID'S 


Antique and Art Galleries 
27-29 AQ. Warren Street 


32-34 Chancery Lane 
TRENTON * NEW JERSE 


Telephone, 167 H. M. Rein, Auctioner 


few NE ANTIOQUES:ONLY 


JI-CORKILL 


(Council Member, British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


ie‘ 


cAntique Silver and Antique English 
Sheffield Plate and (ontinental 
; Furniture 
Antique English in oak, walnut, ma- 
and Irish Glass hogany,etc., from the 
: Bothstorthestroth 
Pottery & Porcelain centuries. 
from most of the old ue & 
English factories, and Oe CAE PAO ADLCT- 


a few choice pieces 
of Continental and 


Early Needlework 


from the bead and 


Oriental. 
stump work of the 
Old Prints 17th century to Vic- 
: torian wool-work, and 
Cngravings, and including fine English 
Paintings SHERATON PeriopD SEWING TABLES IN ManoGany AND SATINWOOD and French Tapestry. 


Rock FERRY 


10 minutes from Liverpool 
20 minutes from Chester 


CHESHIRE * England 


Cables: ANTIQUES, BIRKENHEAD 
Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 


Small 
Antique 


Greek 
Bronzes 


FRED J. PETERS 


AMERICAN & ENGLISH 


Officially authorized re- 
productions cast from the 
originals in Europe by 
special permission and 
under supervision of the 


eMunich Museum 
for cAntique 
Small Sculptures 
+ 


This collection, hitherto 
unavailable, represents 
the finest examples of 
Greek bronzesin the world. 
Perfection of pieces of- 
fered as to material, form 
and surface finish endorsed by recent acquisition of the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Antiques 


384-386 Broapway 


(Northern Boulevard) 


FLUSHING, LonG IsLAND 


SPECIALIST IN COLORED PRINTS BY 


Ne CURRIER. and 
CURRIER & IVES 


We buy and sell the rare ones. 


Full particulars on application 


F.E.OSTERKAMP 


Telephone, FLUSHING 5667 
303 Fifth -Avenue New York Ciry 
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ACORN ERY O bebe ROU Gaon UD Om Ania bWULRUNG ross ists 


HERE is a suitable hooked rug for every 

decorative requirement. If some persons 
think differently, it is because their acquain- 
tance with hooked rugs has been limited to a 
few inferior examples. 


Hooked rugs, after all, represent a vital 
folk art, just as fully as do rugs made in the 
Orient. But since their design is less rigidly 
fixed by tradition, they lend themselves more 
readily than orientals to the informal and 
eclectic interior of the modern home. 


The texture of a fine old hooked rug can- 
not be surpassed by that of any save the 
rarest orientals. And as for durability, a 
hooked rug is good for a century at least. 


Hooked rugs not infrequently deserve to 
rank as extraordinary works of art in point 
of design, color, and adaptation of stitches 
to the desired effect. 


The verity of these Statements is apparent in 
a glance at the above picture of a corner of 
my workroom. Here you will observe rich- 
ness and variety of design as well as homely 
simplicity. You could select for almost an en- 
tire house from this one picture, which, after 
all, gives hardly a glimpse of my stock. - 


But it may serve to drive home the fact 
that there is a suitable hooked rug for every 
decorative requirement—provided the selec- 
tion is made from a stock like Burnham’s. 


R. W. BURNHAM, IpPswicuo, MassacHUSETTS 


TELEPHONE, 109 IpswicH 


Among various forms 
of service in behalf of its 
readers which ANTIQUES 
is happiest to render, is 
that of recommending 
and supplying books. 


e 
It is impossible to pro- 
duce a magazine like 
ANTIQUES without in- 
numerable bookish con- 
tacts—some artistic, 
some literary. 


Cd 
Those who wish book 
buying advice, therefore, 
or who wish to place 
orders for books need not 
feel obliged to confine 


e 


Published Monthly at 683 ArLantic 
AVENUE, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Beach 5121 


Supscription Rate, $4.00 ror ONE 
Year, PrIcE FoR A SINGLE Copy 
50 Cents 
A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date of issue with which it is to take 


-effect. Duplicate copies may not be sent 


to replace those undelivered through fail- 


_ ure to send such advance notice. 


Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
1921, at the postofice at Boston, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


ANTIQUES 


PSE hc) CONTENTS 


Vol. V January, 1924 No, 1 
PAGE 
Section of an Embroidered Carpet Cover 
The Bar of an Old Ordinary Frontispiece 
The Editor’s Attic PT em ee ok Ts g 
Those Endearing Old Charms, Willard Emerson Keyes 13 
Victorian Pin and Match Boxes, Yosephine H. Fitch 19 
The Facts About Bennington Pottery  . Fohn Spargo 21 
A Massachusetts Pewterer Fohn Whiting Webber 26 
The Amy Jones Sampler . Helen Bowen 2 
Antiques Abroad . Arthur Hayden 30 
Books—Old and Rare . George H. Sargent 32 
Questions and Answers 34 
Lectures and Exhibitions 38 
Auction Notes 38 


Homer Eaton Keyes, £ditor 


Priscrita C. CRANE, Assistant Editor Atice VAN LEER Carrick, Editorial Consultant 


* * * 
Lawrence FE. Spivak, Business Manager 


G. WarrEN WHEELER, New York Representative, 25 West Broadway 
Telephone, Barclay 7448 


Swney M. Miits, New England Representative, Boston Office 


Published by Antiques, Incorporated 
Freperick E, Atwoop, Treasurer 


themselves to works deal- 
ing only with collecting. 


e 


Anything that is pub- 
lished ANTIQUEs will pro- 
cure on order for its 
readers. Many things out 
of print, likewise, it is 
possible for ANTIQUES to 
pick up in response to re- 
quest,although some time 
must be given for this 
last, and the quest may 
be entirely fruitless. 


cd 
Whatever the book 


need, it is sure of friendly 
and intelligent response, 
when expressed to AN- 
TIQUES. 


The magazine ANTIQUES 15 the only 
magazine published by ANTIQUES, 
Inc., and ts in no way connected with 
any other publication. 

Copies of ANTIQUES are mailed on the 
30th of the month preceding the date of 
issue. Complaints regarding non-receipt 
of copies should be entered by the 10th 
of the month in which the issue appears. 
Otherwise replacement copies will not be 
sent. 

Copyright, 1924, by Freperick E. At- 
woop, Treasurer of ANTIQUES, Incor- 
porated. 


EARLY:-4ZMERICAN ANTIOUES 


from (ottage and Farm Home & from-DMansion and Town Home 


"| eee furnishings of the pioneers of our country are finding 
their way into our homes, From the beauty of simplicity 
to the marvels of finest craftsmanship, they come to grace and 
beautify our homes and collections, They appeal to our hearts 
and patriotism and tell the story of our country’s growth and 
glory. It is the pride and pleasure of 


Long Island's Famous Antique Shop 


to be able to offer many choice specimens of these early treasures 
in Furniture, Glass, Pewter, Currier Prints, Old Irony, quaint 
Old Hooked or Braided Rugs, and the fine Old English China 


and lustre of early days—the joy of our grandmother’s heart. 


There's a new price list out— Send for it! 


eA tn ARTNE WILELIS 


272 Hiillside -Avenue 


Telephone 
Jamaica 0272-W 


Twenty minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Station 


Famaica, Long Island, NY. 


Once CALLED AN ORDINARY 


The early designation of a public house or tavern in New England 
was that of “ordinary.” The Old Ordinary at Hingham, part of 
which was built in 1650, has, within recent years, been restored by 
the local Historical Society. The restoration of the bar, to whose 
form and furnishings, no one specific date may be attributed, 
applies, it should be stated, only to its outward and physical 
aspect—and in no wise to its inward and spiritual content. 


See Those Endearing Old Charms, p. 13. 
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Speakine of Benjamin Franklin, herewith the Attic 
presents a picture of one chair of half a dozen which 
have descended through various branches of the same 
family from Benjamin Franklin to their present widely 
scattered owners. The example illustrated belongs to 
Harry W. Armstrong of McEwensville, Pennsylvania, 
who came into its possession by inheritance from his 
great grandfather James Armstrong, who married Eleanor 
Scull, a niece of Franklin’s and reputed to have been the 
recipient of six walnut chairs from the Franklin estate. 

A vigorous bit of design this chair, suggestive of Dutch 
influence in the shape of the seat frame, the firmly set legs 
with their tri-foliate toes, and the yoke-shaped cresting of 
the back. To Doctor T. Kenneth Wood of Muncy, Penn- 
sylvania, the Attic is indebted for 
the photograph and for some notes 
concerning it. In these he observes 
that the yoked cresting terminates in 
a volute, of a type “well known in 
connection with the comb backs of 
Windsor chairs.” The same or a simi- 
lar scroll appears on other Pennsyl- 
vania chairs of the time. If, as has 
been held by authority, the American 
Windsor originated in Philadelphia* 
the coincidence in the use of arather 
specific decorative form may find 
ready explanation. 


Laughing at Locksmiths 


THE notes on early American 
hardware written for ANTIQUES by 
Wallace Nuttingt have elicited a 
number of interesting letters. One, in 
particular, from Edward Tuck,a New 
Englander born but long a resident 


| 


*Wallace Nutting in Antiques for February, 
1922 (Vol. I, p. 74). 

tSee Antiques for August, 1923 (Vol. IV, p. 
78). 


Fig. 7 — Watnut CHAIR 


At one time used by Benjamin Franklin. 


of France, possesses unusually delightful connotations. 

Mr. Tuck’s collegiate education, be it recorded, was ob- 
tained at Dartmouth College, which, at the time of his 
sojourn within its classic walls—1858—1862—, was as un- 
plumbed as the Arctic Ocean and, in winter, very nearly as 
innocent of heat. 

For the early discipline of mind and body thus obtained 
Mr. Tuck finds present compensation in summer residence 
at his Chateau de Vert Mont,in the environs of Paris, 
whence he dispenses wide benevolence, whereof the col- 
lege of his youth has enjoyed full share. 

Perhaps he loves the institution the more for the mem- 
ory of its erstwhile chastening influence. This would seem 
to be indicated in part of a recent letter from him. Refer- 
ring to Mr. Nutting’s article, he observes: 


“TI lived during my junior and senior years in college—1860-62—in 
the North Building as it was then called, 
Wentworth Hall, in the top front room next 
Dartmouth Hall, and was the sole occupant 
in the winter term of both years. I remem- 
ber well the cold winter nights when | 
thumbed the latch of the front door on my re- 
turn after supper. There was neither light nor 
fire in the building except in my room. 

“Some years ago, under the presidency of 
Dr. Nichols, the internal arrangements of the 
building were entirely reconstructed, and, 
knowing of my habitation there, the Presi- 
dent brought over to me, on a visit to Paris, 
the old latch of the front door as a souvenir. 
I was interested in comparing it with the il- 
lustrations in your article, and I found it al- 
most identical with the Number ¢. It dates, I 
think, from the earliest part of the last cen- 
tury.* I could not place it on my front door, 
but, in order that I might not lose the sight 
and use of it, I put it upon the door of my 
wine cellar here, and it is a joy to me thus con- 
stantly to revive ancient memories by almost 
daily contact.” 


Such is the mellowing influence of 
time. Youth’s stern endeavor blos- 
soms to sweet indulgence as the years 
trail; and even coldiron, wrought to 
guard the monastic sanctity of bleak 
New England cloisters, gladly 
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Fig. 2— Earry Wooven Bott anp Key 
From the old Whittlesey House at Saybrook, Connecticut. Bolt, 26 inches 
long; key, 9 inches long; door, 5 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 6% inches. 


transfers its late allegiance to a genial wine-room door in 
France! 


Wooden Bolt and Iron Key 


Latcues, Mr. Nutting reminds us, were not always 
made of iron. Probably the earliest ones were of wood and 
were operated by the simple mechanism of the latchstring— 
usually a strip of rawhide, one end of which was fastened 
to the latch while the other dangled outward welcome 
through a hole in the door. To draw in this latchstring 
rendered the family immune from unwelcome intrusion; 
but the device offered no satisfactory means of locking and 
unlocking an empty house from without. 

In communities where stout spring locks were not read- 
ily available, the problem of safeguarding the home in 


hours of family absence may, at times, have been difficult. 
It was solved, ingeniously enough, in the old Whittlesey 
House built at Saybrook, Connecticut, in 1660, or there- 
abouts. At some time in the history of this venerable estab- 
lishment, a great, flat, wooden bolt was attached to the 
inner side of the rear door. A notch in the upper side of this 
bolt was so arranged as to engage the bit of a huge wrought 
iron key, for the pin of which a perforated piece of butter- 
fly-shaped strap-iron served as a bearing. Simple as the de- 
vice appears, it is extremely effective, for very little play 
is allowed the bolt, and the leverage necessary to move it is 
obtainable only by means of an instrument with pin and 
bit of precisely correct relative sizes. How long ago this 
bolt and its wrought key were applied to the Whittlesey 
door is past anyone’s assured saying. That they are ancient 
is certain. They are illustrated here through courtesy of the 
present owner of the house, Thomas T. Wetmore. 


Super-Pegs for Super-Shingles 


THE use of wood in innumerable places where the pres- 
ent generation falls back on metal is a characteristic of 
early workmanship too familiar to call for emphasis. Yet 
there is ground for doubting general knowledge of the fact 
that wooden pegs have done frequent duty as shingle-nails. 
An example of such a peg is illustrated here—in its actual 
dimensions. It comes to the Attic from A. Bradbury L. 
Eyanson, of Henderson, Kentucky, who offers this word of 
explanation concerning it: 

“Tn the pioneer days of Kentucky, when nails were scarce and hard to 
get, the house builders were obliged to resort to all kinds of means for 
joining their work together. This peg was made by the father of Abraham 
Lincoln before the birth of his illustrious son, about 1799, and was used 
to fasten the shingles on the roof of a house standing near Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky. The peg was given me, with one other like it, by Mr. Walter 


Vaughan, of Henderson, Kentucky, whose father was at one time the 
owner of the house.” 


It is probably unnecessary to suggest that the shingles 
affixed to early roofs with such massive 
pegs as this were far different from the 
fragile shavings which now pass by the 
same name. They were, in fact, huge, 
rough “shakes” or “slabs,” axe-riven 
from the tree and calculated to with- 
stand, for a century at the least, the 
harsh onslaughts of storm and the sof- 
tening enticements of creeping moss. 


Thinkin in Lron 


To decorative household hardware in 
America ANTIQUES has devoted less 
space than the subject deserves. Iron 
latches such as are usually encountered, 
in New England at any rate, are primar- 
ily utilitarian. Little do they offer in the 
way of ornament for its own sake. The 
parts of the handle which determine the 
favorable placing of nails or screws in- 
evitably suggested triangular plates, 
which, in turn, readily evolved into 
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Fig. 3—SHINGLE 
Pec (actual size) 
From Kentucky 


hearts, or into tur- 
nips with curling 
tap roots. The 
charm of New 
England latches is 
the charm of hon- 
est intention vig- 
orously—though 
seldom lovingly— 
fulfilled. 

The New Eng- 
lander did not in- 
stinctively thinkin 
terms of the beau- 
Pesot iranee he 
Pennsylvanian — 
of German extrac- 
tion—did. If the 
material for pub- 
lication were as 
available as might be wished, it would show early Pennsyl- 
-vania iron—both cast and wrought—far superior in design 
to that produced in New England or in New York. Earnest 
of this is discoverable in the pair of iron key-hole escutcheons 
here illustrated. Of Pennsylvania workmanship, theselively 
little soldier figures are expressive of a joyous decorative 
imagination on the part of the artificer who wrought them. 
They come to the Attic from the widely varied collection 
of Mrs. J. Insley Blair. 


Fig. 4—Iron Escurcueons (Pennsylvania) 
These smiling Hessians are approximately 15 
inches tall. 


Fohn Elliott Acquires (hronolog y 


Since, in the June issue of ANTIQUES, some material 
concerning the eighteenth century Philadelphia maker of 
mirrors, John Elliott,* was published, research concerning 
the history of that progressive merchant has proceeded 
vigorously among the Attic fellowship,—and with interest- 
ing results. 

Clarence W. Brazer, of Chester and Philadelphia, sends 
a photograph of an English-German label, still in place 
on the back of an Elliott mirror in his possession. Scarcely 
legible in reproduction, the wording here is sufficiently 
clear to enable us to judge that it is virtually identical with 
that on the back of the piece owned by Mr. Bennett in 
New Bedford. In both cases Elliott registers himself as 
conducting business in Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Of his search to discover dated traces of Elliott in adver- 
tisements and directories, Mr. Brazer writes:— 


“J have searched the Pennsylvania Gazette, Pennsylvania Journal 
and Weekly Advertiser from 1730 to 1768, and the American Weekly Mer- 
cury for 1730 without results up to 1758, when the following is found:— 


‘Just Imported From London and To Be Sold By 
JOHN ELLIOTT 
at his looking-glass store, the sign of the Bell and Looking Glass in 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

‘A neat assortment of looking glasses, viz.: Piers, sconces, dressing 
glasses, swingers, pocket glasses, ink and sand bottles with brass covers. 
He also new quicksilvers and frames old glasses, and supplies people 
with new glass to their own frames.’ 


“In the Pennsyleania Gazette and the Pennsylvania Journal during 
the fall of 1768, I find a large illustrated advertisement (Fig. 7), 08s 


- *See Antiques for June, 1923 (Vol. III, p. 258). 
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shown by the enclosed copy from the Pennsylvania Fournal of October 
20, and also the Pennsylvania Gazette of November 3, 1768. You will note 
that, in 1768, he had two places of business, one in Walnut Street and 
another in Second Street. Also that it would appear that his looking 
glasses and other articles mentioned were imported from London. 

“The first published Philadelphia Directory, in 1785, lists him as follows: 


‘John Elliott, Looking-glass and medicinal merchant. 
Front b. Chestnut and Walnut Streets.’ 


“The Philadelphia Trade Directory of 1799 gives the following:— 


‘Looking Glass Dealers 
John Elliott, 60 S. Front St. 
R. Spragg, 4 S. Fourth St.’ 


“Possibly a further search of the local newspapers might reveal more 
interesting information.” 


Holding the Mirror to ‘Romance 


MEANWHILE, further word comes from one of the Attic’s 
most generous friends, T. Van C. Phillips of Westtown, 
Pennsylvania, who sends photographs showing back and 
front of a labelled Elliott mirror owned by him. (Fig. 5) 
Mr. Phillips acquired this mirror, some ten years since, 
from Abner Sharpless, of West Chester. It had been, origi- 
nally—so Mr. Sharpless stated—part of the household 
goods of Nathan and Hannah Sharpless, who were married 
October 10, 1741. It is marked N 7747 H Sharpless, to in- 
dicate the mutual ownership of bride and groom. 

The frame here is of wal- 
nut and the ancient glass is 
intact. External evidence 
of document and tradition 
and internal evidence of 


style here excellently agree. 
In general aspect, this mir- 
ror frame is an outgrowth, or 
a recrudescence, of the style 
in vogue during the first 
decade of the eighteenth 
century. The 


mouldings, 


however, approximate mid- 
century forms. The nearly 
illegible advertisement calls 
attention toa Walnut Street 
location. 

Another dated Elliott 
mirror—with a romance at- 
tached—comes, in picture, 
from Mrs. Earl J. Knittle 
of Ashland, Ohio. (Fig. 6) 
It is very similar to the mir- 
ror owned by Wilmer Moore, 


Fig. 5—Joun Exziorr Mirror 
(7741). Above, front; below, back. 
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illustrated in the June, 
1923, number of An- 
TIQUES; but it exhibits, 
in its scroll work, a some- 
what more massive simp- 
licity of design. The in- 
scription on the back 
shows the dealer located 
in Chestnut Street. Years 
ago, when the mirror was 
purchased by Mrs. Knit- 
tle, a slip of paper was 
found under the back 
boards. It bore the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

“This glass was bo’t in 
1779. 

Another date, part of 
a written memorandum 
on the label, carries the 
numerals 1789. There is 
no reason to doubt the 
applicability of the earlier 
date. Perhaps the later 
one bears reference to the 
subsequent adventures 
of the mirror, which was brought to Ohio, so Mrs. Knittle 
says, “when the State was nothing but a wilderness, by a 
Maryland bride and groom, who came as pioneers to the 
great West in a Conestoga wagon. It has remained in 
Ashland for over a century.” 


Which “fohn Elliott? 


Tuus, indications point to John Elliott’s having enjoyed 
a long and prosperous life. Apparently, he was in business 
as early as 1741. As late as 1799, his name is listed in a 
trade directory. Yet, by this time, his sons must have been 
the active members of the firm.* It may, even, be that the 
John Elliott of 1799 is not the senior Elliott, but a son of 
the same name; for Mr. Phillips, besides owning the mirror 
here illustrated, cites yet another which bears the label of 
“John Elliott Jun’r, West side of Front St. bet. Chestnut 
and Walnut St.” Indeed, since the style of this last mirror 
is similar to that of the pieces owned by Mr. Moore and 
by Mrs. Knittle, it is not unfair to assume that it belongs, 
with them, in a somewhat nebulous period previous to 1790. 

That assumption would place a more reasonable number 
of years upon John Elliott’s progress. It would not dampen 
interest in what must have been a vigorous and many- 
sided personality. Elliott was a believer in advertising. He 
labelled his pieces with legends that stuck firmly in place. 
No other dealer of his time has been so clearly traceable. 
When he told his story in the public press, he presented it 
attractively. To Mr. Brazer the Attic is indebted for a de- 
lightful sketch-rendering of the sign of the Bell and Look- 
ing Glass, after an advertising cut in the Pennsylvania 
Fournal and Weekly Advertiser for October 20, 1768. The 
list of items to which this cut drawsattentionisinteresting; 
so, too, is the announcement that, at the time, Elliott was 


*See ANTIQUES as above. 


Fig. 6—Joun Exziotr Mirror 


(c. 7780) 
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conducting a second establishment, The Three Brushes—on 
Second Street. 
Here is the advertisement verbatim. 


‘Just imported in the Mary and 
Elizabeth, Capt. Sparks, and 
other vessels from London 
and to be sold wholesale and retail by 


JOHN ELLIOTT 


At his Looking Glass Store 
at the sign of the Bell and 
Looking glass in Wal- 

nut Street, near Third 
Street. Also, at the 
THREE BRUSHES, in 
Second Street, between 
Market and Arch Streets. 
A very large, neat 

and genteel assortment 

of Looking Glasses 
Consisting of 

Common Sconces and 
piers, plain with gilding, 
Pediment Sconces & piers, 
Japanned Sconces, 

Gilt and white carved do. 
Chimney glasses, 

Dressing ditto with drawers, 
Swinging ditto, 

Hanging ditto with and 
without heads, 

Shaving and pocket ditto, 
Coach and Chariot Glass & Tea and Bottle boards & Tinfoyle 
Ditto for book case doors & Brass and leather casters & Red ditto 


Also 
Mahogany and book tea chests 
N. B. Old glass new quicksilvered and 


framed as usual.’ 


~ 


Fig.7— Tue BE. anp Loox- 
ING Gass (7768) 


Wrong Again 


WHILE mirrors are under discussion,it may be well to set 
the world right on a matter concerning which—if present 
reports are beyond question—Lockwood’s Colonial Furni- 
ture and ANTIQUEs are both in error. Of the two, ANTIQUES 
comes off second best. In its discussion of the so-called 
Peirce-Nichols mirror in Salem, Colonial Furniture* states 
that the piece is supposed to have been purchased when 
the house which it adorned was built—namely, in 1783— 
but that its style more nearly suggests a date approxi- 
mating 1790. With this conclusion ANTIQUES was inclined 
to take issue on the ground that such a tradition is not 
entirely to be ignored, and that the mirror, further, exhib- 
its emblems which might well permit it to qualify as a 
peace mirror of 1783, the year in which was signed the 
treaty which finally ended the Revolutionary War.t 

And now comes very definite word from Miss Charlotte 
Nichols, a descendant of the Peirce-Nichols line, to the effect 
that the mirror in question was bought in Paris in 1801 as 
a present to grace the wedding of Sarah Peirce to her cousin 
George Nichols. 

In view of the assured nature of this piece of informa- 
tion the earlier occurrence of the traditional, 1783, date 
appears inexplicable. The moral to be derived appears to 
be that, in attributing antiques, it is well to distrust all 
evidence save that of style and of provable contemporary 


document. 


*Luke Vincent Lockwood, Colonial Furniture in America, New York, 1921 
(Vol. I, p. 317). 
tSee AnTIQUEs for August, 1922 (Vol. II, p. 57). 
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This enticing array of old bottles and flasks is in the Old Ordinary, at Hingham, Mass.—Courtesy of W.W. Lunt, of the Hingham Historical Society. 


Those Endearing Old Charms 


The Taproom Furnishings of the ‘Past 


By Wittarp Emerson KEYEs 


E know next to nothing of the furnishings of 

tavern taprooms during the first fifty years of 

our Colonial settlements. Whatever the drinks 
may have been, and they certainly lacked variety, it is 
doubtful whether any Puritan innkeeper previous to 
Queen Anne’s time served liquors or food in any vessel of 
glass or fine earthenware. If he possessed a precious bottle 
or two, a demijohn, a silver mounted beer mug or a Bellar- 
mine jug of Dutch gin, he probably kept them locked up 
safe from the unsteady handling of tipsy customers. Pew- 
ter mugs and noggins, canikins,*—tumbler-shaped metal 
cups like that with which Iago presses drink on the befud- 
dled Cassio,—wooden tankards and flagons, perhaps an 


*When Edwin Booth as Iago used to sing: “And let me the canikin clink, 
clink! And let me the canikin clink,” he carried a small, half-pint measure of 
some shining metal which he struck against the cup of Cassio. It looked much 
like the small beakers that one sees in collections of old drinking vessels. 
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Fig. 2— WoopEN TANKARDS 
These were generally carved from a solid block of wood, and were in universal 
use in public houses.—Courtesy of Henry W. Belknap, the Essex Institute. 
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assortment of West Indian calabashes, composed the 
seventeenth century taproom’s outfit of drinking vessels. 

The invention of flip about the time of the Salem witch- 
craft persecutions brought in its train many new taproom 
utensils. Flip was composed of a mixture of ale, rum and 
molasses, or similar ingredients, the aim being to fuse inno- 
cent as well as baleful beverages by plunging into them a 
red-hot flipiron or loggerhead, which caused the liquor to 
seethe and mantle, and gave it a burnt, bitter taste. 

In the early days of flip a poker sufficed for mulling the 
drink. This was well enough when each guest mixed his 
own modest dram, but when the liquor was prepared in 
tankards, flagons or bowls, in anticipation of the demands 
of a taproomful of revelers a poker became chilled before it 
could do its work to a proper turn, wherefore some ingen- 
ious Yankee—perhaps a tinsmith having his soldering iron 
in mind—devised the loggerhead, whose heavy bulbous 


Fig. 3 — Fup Grass AND Ciper Muc 
The first was rarely found in a taproom; the second shows signs of hard 
use.—Courtesy of George F. Dow of the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, 
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Fig. ¢4— Furie Iron 
or LoGGERHEAD 
Courtesy of G.F. Dow. 
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Fig. 5—BELLARMINE JuG (eighteenth 
century) 
Probably Dutch or German. Salt glaze 
ware.—Courtesy of the Essex Institute. 


nose, drawn cherry-red from the fire, 
held its heat until the flip was scorched 
to the taste of the connoisseur* (Fg. J). 

Flip containers were many and curi- 
ous. There were flip-mugs of pewter and 
pottery, flagons and beakers of pewter, 
tankards of wood, and bowls of earth- 
enware. The thin, beautiful flip or 
bumper glasses treasured by collectors, 
holding from a pint to a gallon, were 
probably too fine and costly to grace 
the bar of a taproom. The common 
glassware that reached the Colonies, 
mostly by way of the West Indies, was 
generally imperfect, some of it of 
Dutch, some of Spanish manufacture. 
Few or none of these glass vessels which 
now survive may be given a date prior 
to the Revolution. Indeed, so scarce 
was glassware during the whole period 
of our Colonial history that glass bot- 
les were considered precious enough to 
be named as bequests in wills. And, 
since they appear to be the only articles 
of glass so specified, the inference is 


*Evidently the Puritans had little taste for cold 
drinks. They liked their liquor “hot and rebellious” 
like that which old Adam in 4s You Like It showed 
himself so wary of in his youth. In a seventeenth cen- 
tury New England almanac, among a few sentences 
of advice as to the “Easy Rearing of Children,” the 
writer urges that young children should never be al- 
lowed to drink cold drinks, but should: always have 
their beer a little heated. 


‘that have been painted in vitrifiable col- 


' Fig.7 — WoovEN WareE 
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that the rarer drinking glasses 
and dishes were virtually 
unknown.* 

Earthenware, likewise, save 
in the form of the simplest 
crocks, cruches and bowls, was 
scarce in New England until 
well along in the reigns of the 
Georges. The wooden trencher 
was the common individual 
table dish even among families 
of social prominence.t The 
English potteries had not yet 
felt the stimulusof Wedgwood’s 
genius, and Staffordshire was 
still crude. What little crockery 
of the pre-Georgian period has - 
come down to us is of Dutch 
or German or Chinese manu- 
facture, and it is doubtful 

*Mrs. Alice Morse Earle in Customs and 
Fashions of Old New England says that 
nearly all the glassware of the eighteenth 
century was of inferior quality, full of 


bubbles and defects.-It was frequently 
fluted. Many pieces have been preserved 


ors. The designs are crude, the colors, 
red, yellow, and blue; occasionally black 
or green. The- transparent glass thus 
painted is said to be of Dutch manufac- 
ture. The opalized glass, similarly deco- 
rated, is Spanish. Drinking-glasses or 
flip-mugs seem to have been most com- i 
mon, or, at any rate, most largely preserved. The tradition attached to all — 
the pieces of Spanish glass which I have found in New England homes is that — 
they came from Barbados. Bristol glass also was painted in colors and came to ~ 
this country. It was advertised in the Boston Newsletter. In the same volume Mrs. 
Earle says that glass bottles were frequently left by will in early days. They 
were rare and valuable. By early days, of course, is meant the first hundred years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims. The pioneer conditions of that period had ~ 
become comparatively sophisticated by the time George I ascended the throne. 


{The table furnishings of the New England planters almost invariably in- 
cluded wooden trenchers, and these were employed extensively.up to the time of 
the Revolution. Mrs. Earle (as above) says that sometimes they were-simply — 
square blocks of wood whittled. out by hand. From-a single trencher two persons 
—two children or a man and wife—ate their meals. It was a really elegant house- 
hold that furnished a trencher apiece for each diner. The story is told of one 
Colonist who was haled before the authorities on the charge that he put on airs 
by permitting each of his dozen odd children to have a trencher to itself. He 
excused himself on the ground that he made trenchers for a living and never 
bought any. Trenchers were of quite enough account in the early days to be left 
by name in wills, even in those of wealthy Colonists. Miles Standish left twelve 
wooden trenchers when he died. Harvard College bought them by the gross. 


Fig. 6 — CaLaBAsH D1pPER 
Of West Indian make.— 
Courtesy of the Essex Institute. 


One trencher was generally divided for use between two people.—Courtesy of 
George F. Dow. 
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_ Fig. 8 — BennincTON Topics (early nineteenth century) 


Excellent likenesses of old Toby Philpot which were often put to a convivial 
use. Courtesy of the Essex Institute. 


whether any of the compara- 
tively scarce and costly ex- 
amples of it ever found their 
way into apublic taproom. The 
only reason why after the Revo- 
lution earthenware should 
have supplanted pewter was 
that it was becoming plentiful 
and cost less than pewter, for 
it was liable to the shattering 
vicissitudes that attend the 
fortunes of all crockery and 
glass. In the taproom pewter 
continued for long to hold its 
sway as the old immortality 
among materials for drinking 
vessels. * 


*The Puritans probably brought with 
them from England a few earthen mugs 
and jugs. Governor Winthrop’s two-quart 
beer-mug, preserved in the collections of 
the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, is of German Grésware, richly 
mounted in silver. A large invoice of 
Portuguese road-ware was sent to the 
Maine settlers in 1634, and proved thor- 
oughly unsuitable and undurable; but 
probably no china, not even Delft ware, 
came over on the Mayflower. When the 
Pilgrims made their night trip through 
the Delft-producing cities, no such wares 
were seen on the tables of plebian persons. 
Twenty-five years later there were speci- 
mens of ‘“‘chaney’’ in Massachusetts. 
Earthenware, greenware, Lisbon ware, 
and Spanish platters are mentioned in 
early household inventories. Early in the 
eighteenth century the Staffordshire pot- 
teries began to manufacture a fine, white, 
thin, salt-glazed ware in many quaint 
and fanciful forms, and for the first time 
a distinctively English pottery was ex- 
ported to the American Colonies. Judge 
Sewall of Boston, when his daughter was 
married in 1720, ordered from England a 
long list of household furnishings, and 
though he names quantities of pewter and 
brass he orders not a single piece of 
pottery or porcelain. 


Fig.g— Pire Tones 
Note the bent handle with 
which to press down the hot 
coal on the tobacco.—Cour- 
tesy of F. F. Sherman. 


: 


The seeker for refreshment who entered an eighteenth 
century inn after nightfall was likely to find a convivial 
company gathered in a half circle around the fire. Mugs of 
cider simmered squat on the hearth or perched on trivets 
which brought them within the full glow of the burning 
logs. The handles of half a dozen loggerheads protruded 
from the coals. The tinkle of the toddystick, crushing the 
lump of loaf-sugar in the liquor, made pleasant music. The 
landlord, called upon perhaps to mix a bellowstop, beat up 
the egg that crowned the work with the grandfather of the 
modern eggbeater—a stick, split at one end, with a cross- 
piece set firmly in it, the contrivance being rapidly whirled 
between the palms of the hands. Behind the bar, which 
opened like a window or counter between the guest-room 
and the kitchen and stock-room, the landlord usually sat, 
and back of him, on shelves, were ranged rows of demi- 
johns, flasks, bottles and other small containers of sealed 
wines and liquors. Farther in the rear were vats, tuns, hogs- 
heads, barrels and runlets, holding molasses, cider, brandy, 
gin and rum. 

As we have—or once had—our cordial glasses, our vari- 
ous containers for Rhine wine, champagne and the sweet 
wines of southeastern Europe, besides the seidl, the maas, 
and the schooner for ales and lagers, and the squat, tureen- 


Fig. 70 — SttvEr NutMEG GRATER 
Made by Joseph Hiller of Salem in 1770.—Courtesy of the Essex Institute. 
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Fig. 77 — THE GRANDFATHER OF THE MoperN EGGBEATER 
Used to beat up the egg in a bellowstop or some other delectable drink.—Courtesy of the Essex Institute. 


like glass for weissbier,* so our forefathers, as they grew 
in prosperity, added to the variety of their drinking ves- 
sels. Sometimes, however, one form of container went by a 
variety of names. There was no perceptible difference be- 
tween a tankard, a stoup and a flagon. They might be of 
pewter or éarthenware or of wooden staves, hooped and 
lidded. As long as they were of generous capacity you 
could call them what you pleased. Some very good speci- 
mens of wooden tankards have come down to us from Co- 
lonial times. In the best of them the handle and its support- 


*In Germany, if happier memory is not amiss, weissbier is served in a very tall, 
slender glass.—Eb. 
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Fig. 72— An OLD Taproom 


ing stave are carved from a solid block. The pewter beaker} {i 
though it is linked in literature with the feats of hardenec| | 
tosspots, was evidently a small measure. For temperate 
gentlemen, who were content with a modest quencher, 
there was a sort of pewter pony called a sneaker or sneak- 
cup. To tell the truth, it was in all respects like the teaser 
of the same period. Perhaps it was a “teaser” when used by 
a convivial soul as the precursor tomore generous libations, 
and a “‘sneak-cup” when it measured the full evening’s) 
spendings of a stingy, cheeseparing curmudgeon. For the| 
confirmed toper a long-felt want was supplied by the black-| 
jack, a leathern flagon’ which seems to have come into 


ea | 


Behind this bar sat the landlord, with his stock around him. This is the room restored to its ancient glories in the Old Ordinary at Hingham.—Courtesy of the 


Hingham Historical Society. 
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vogue during the French and Indian wars.* Perhaps it was 
a happy substitute for the dearer pewter and the more 
fragile p ttery. It was waxed and varnished, sometimes 
mounted with bands of pewter or silver, and held a quart 
or more. ‘he story is told that a French officer on the staff 
of Rochambeau entered a tavern in Newport, and seeing 
the company drinking from blackjacks, or bombards, as 
the larger of them were named, went back to his ship in 
amazement and declared that the soldiers of Washington 
,drank out of their boots. 

Whether the popular drink was flip or hot punch or 


Fig. 73?— ANCIENT Lamps 
Top row; left to right: 
camphene, 7840-60; 
whaleoil, 7830; petticoat, 
1840-60; tin, 7840; lamp 
pick, 7830-50. 

Bottom row: brass whale 
oil, 7774-1800; whale oil 
bull’s eye; English brass, 
1820; whale oil, z820- 


40. 


mulled cider, or 
whatever, nutmeg 
was plentifully 
sprinkled on it. 
Fashionable trinkets 
of the time were nut- 
meg holders of silver 
or Battersea enamel, 
just large enough to : 
}hold a single nutmeg. Fastidious travellers carried their 
own nutmegs, for in some taverns it was hard to get them, 
though a half-dozen nutmeg-holders were usually to be 
found over the chimney piece in the taproom. 

In early New England the use of tobacco was frowned 
upon, and smokers who put up at taverns were asked to 
‘enjoy the weed in the privacy of their chambers. But the 

first hundred years were the hardest for them. During the 
eighteenth century guests at inns reveled in tobacco smoke 


i 


*Curiously enough, American blackjacks or bombards are very hard to find. 
The blackjacks in private and public collections are of English origin. There 
were plenty of them in America from the first settlement until the time of the 
Revolution. A blackjack was among the possessions of Governor Endicott, who 
is said to have received it from Governor Winthrop. Not only these but leathern 
bottles and cups were common in the very early days before pewter came in. 
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and were supplied with materials for enjoying their pipes 
in the taproom.* It was customary to have at one side of 
the chimney piece a drawer purposely for pipes and _to- 
bacco, the tavern supplying pipes to its guests. On a nail 
nearby hung the pipe-tongs, six or eight inches long, made 
of iron or steel, and used to pluck hot coals from the fire 
for lighting the tobacco. Some rare specimens of these 
tongs have one end of the handle elongated and bent and 
knobbed at the end into a convenient shape to pack 
down the tobacco into the bowl of the pipe. A companion 
piece of the tongs, specimens of which in silver have come 
down to us from the 
Dutch Colonial 
period, was the com- 
fortier, a lretle 
brazier of metal, in 


which small coals were handed about among the tavern’s 
guests. 


*Accounts of the use of tobacco in Colonial taprooms are contradictory. 
Apparently, during the first half-century after the settlement of Massachusetts, 
My Lady Nicotine was regarded as a jade who was no better than she should be, 
and smokers who put up at taverns were asked to enjoy their pipes in the privacy 
of their chambers. Perhaps the example of the Dutch on Manhattan Island 
affected the Puritans and changed their point of view. Ward, in his History of 
Shrewsbury, says that it is beyond dispute that our forefathers were great chewers 
and smokers of tobacco. The old Roger Mowry tavern at Lime Rock on the post 
road from Woonsocket to Providence was provided with tobacco drawers and 
pipe-racks in its taproom. Ward’s investigations, indeed, lead him to the con- 
clusion that men smoked in church in New England, as they did at the same 
period in Scotland. ‘The loud snapping of their tobacco boxes,” he says, “after 
loading their pipes, and the clinking of the flint and steel was soon followed by 
curling wreaths of the delicious comforter, which, rising from different quarters, 
soon pervaded the house. All enjoyed the performance though all didn’t join in 
making it.” 
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= Dig aot : sos sik 
Fig. 14 — CANDLE APPURTENANCES 
Candle box, 7825-50; English wheel tinder box, Ives pattern; candle holder, 
7825-50; candle wedge; and snuffer on tray, 7825—50.— Courtesy of the Essex 
Institute. 


The earliest means of 
lighting New England tap- 
rooms, beyond the light of 
the fireplace, were fish-oil 
lamps which the Pilgrims 
brought with them from the 
old home. They were like 
those which the foolish Vir- 
gins failed to fill—shallow 
boats of metal with a snout 
at the bow end, and the odor 
from them madeit sufficient- 
ly clear why the Virgins hesi- 
tated so long about filling 
theirs. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century the 
New Englanders were get- 
ting tallow, and candles began to supersede the ill-smelling 
lamps. Quality folk made bayberry candles to use on festive 
occasions, but 1n tavern taprooms tallow dips were the only 
means of illumination. After a while, when the whale fish- 
eries became profitable, sperm candles took the place of 
tallow. The candlestick, of heavy iron, was the work of the 
village blacksmith, who made also the innkeeper’s pots and 
pans, kettles, loggerheads, snufters and snuffer-boats. The 
snuffers were as much part of the furniture of every house- 
hold and tavern as the nutmeg-holder, and, with the snuffer 
boat, had a place on every chimneypiece.* The tavern pot- 
boy, since it was his duty to keep the candles trimmed, 
carried a pair of snuffers dangling at his girdle where wait- 
ers of a later generation carried a corkscrew. To give the 
candle as long a lease of life as possible there was a con- 
trivance called the candle wedge or save-all. This was a 
frame of rings or shallow cups with pins on which to impale 
the bottoms of the candles when they were well burnt 
down, so that the last bit of wick 
and oil would be consumed. 

These taproom drinking ves- 
sels and utensils are interesting 


erat 


Fig. 75 — TRIVET AND GRIDIRON 


*The word “sniter” was one of various 
names for the candle-snuffers. It was de- 
rived from the old English verb “to snite,” 
to blow the nose with the finger and thumb, 
and by association meant the snuffing of the 
red candle wick with the fingers, the glow- 
ing end of the wick being the “snit.’’ Old 
New Englanders evidently called the snuff- 
ers themselves a “‘snit,” for in one inventory 
of 1703 is named “One snit.”’ 


Fig. 76 — A Critinc PANEL 
From the Col. Wm. Browne 
house at Salem (built 7665). 
Courtesy of the Essex Institute. 


The trivet held a bowl which was set in the ashes to keep its contents warm; 
the grid-iron was for roasting.—Courtesy of George F’. Dow. 


to us chiefly as the product of an age in which the work 
of even the humblest artisan was an expression of him- 
self, colored and tempered by the religious and political 
atmosphere which he breathed. On the crowded deck of 
the Mayflower, as she drew near the stern and rockbound 
coast of New England, there may have been a psalm-sing- 
ing Cellini, one who felt that he sinned in cherishing a 
sneaking fondness for the pomps of the old Church, one 
with an inborn sense of the beautiful and a latent gift for 
expressing it in clay and metal. Some relics of that far-off 
time make us suspect as much. But there was no Clement 
VII, nor Cosimo de’ Medici to fan into flame a flickering 
genius, and his zeal was 
stifled in the austere atmos- 
phere of the New England 
colony. 
It is most probable, there- 
fore, that the beauty of line, 


the simplicity of design that 
mark many of theoldtankards, 
bowls and mugsof the Colonial 
taproom are to beascribed less 
to any definite artistic con- 
sciousness, than to the econo- 
mic necessity of doing a job as 
directly and expeditiously as 
possible. For a quarter century 
after the settlement, the first 
business of the Colonists was 
to keep souland body together. 
Perhaps it is as well that they 
had no time in which to in- 
dulge a secret longing to over- 
embellish their work. 


*Iron was discovered on the flat meadows 
on the upper parts of the Saugus River 
near Lynn soon after its settlement in 1629, 
and these deposits, with others discovered 
in Plymouth county, supplied the needs of 
the Colonists during the entire pre-Revo- 
lutionary period. From this bog and pond 
iron, were made all kinds of hollow-ware, 
andirons, cranes, loggerheads, doorlatches 
and hinges, trammels, fire-backs, arms, 
and ammunition. James Swank in his 
History of the Manufacture of Iron in All 
Ages says that the first iron utensil cast in 
America was an iron pot, holding about a 
quart, cast at the Lynn furnace about ta 
1645 or 1646. This pot, it is said, still ex- pee A 
ists in the possession of descendants of | Fig.77—GriDDLE CAKE TURNER 
Thomas Hudson, who was owner of the _ Of wrought iron. —Courtesy of 
lands on which the iron works were built. F. F. Sherman. 
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-Viétorian Pin and Match Boxes 


By Joseruine H. Fircx 
Illustrations from the author’s collection 
URING tthe sixties and seventies of the century looking greyhound, stretched out asleep on the match- 


past our mothers and grandmothers were evi- box cover. 
dently very fond of all kinds of china boxes made The pin-boxes were very pretty, and were often elabo- 


with the little figures on 
the covers. [heir pin- 
boxes decorated the tiny 
shelves on the mahogany 
or walnut dressing tables, 
or stood on the whatnot in 
the corner of the room. 
The match-box, like- 
wise, was very much in 
evidence and always 
stood on the cornerof the 
mantel-piece. How often 
I have wished for the one 
I remember so well which 
stood on my grandmoth- 
er’s mantel—a very lazy- 


rate in design. The one 
presumably representing 
Queen Victoria (Fig. 7) is 
the most beautiful box of 
its kind that I have seen. 
The features are perfectly 
moulded and the tinting 
is delicate and neat. The 
box with the stag and 
hunting dogs (/7g. 4) is 
very well made, and 
painted. It is a copy of a 
painting by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, who had a 
great admirer in Queen 
Victoria. 


Fig. 4 
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Fig. 5 

Many of the 
pin-=boxes 
were made to 
represent bu- 
reaus or dress- 
ing-tables 
(Fig.7).Origi- 
nally they 
had tiny mir- 
rors in them, 
held in place 
by gold or sil- 
ver patterned 
paper, glued 
fOuthemback. 
OaGre Onsc 
these papers 


fell out years ago, and I have seen only one box with its 


original glass still in place. 

The box illustrated in Figure 1 
with the little boy and the lamb, has 
a piece of old mirror in the cover, 
which represents a lake. The box 
with the Centennial buildings on it 


Fig. 7 


is apparently 
unique (Fg. 7) 
(lower left) 
and, while the 
building is be- 
yond identifica- 
tion, if it really 
is a Centennial 
piece, its date 
is easily placed. 

Gheslours 
XVI figures 
(Figs. 2 and 3) 
on two of the 
boxes are un- 
usually fine. 


DPhevohess. 
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players present a well-known subject, and one often found 


in larger pieces of earlier English china. 

I have met with very few duplicates 
of these designs, and even here there is 
always a variation in coloring. Four of 
the match-boxes illustrated (Figs. 5 
and 8) are really match-holders. 
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' Fig. 7 — INKsTAND 


Grey stoneware, salt-glazed with blue decoration. Made at the pottery of Julius Norton, 1841. Owned by Mrs. Edward Norton. 


The Facts About Bennington Pottery 


I. Zhe Stoneware of the Norton “Porterites 


By Joun Sparco 


Illustrations, except as noted, from the author’s collection 


(Inrropuctrory Nore:— The writer of this series of articles is widely known as a successful collector of Bennington 
ware. His collection is one of the largest in existence and contains many rare and uniquespecimens. Mr. Spargo 
is president of the Bennington Battle Monument and Historical Association, and is at the head of a move- 
ment to establish an historical museum in Bennington. He has just completed an exhaustive historical and 
descriptive work dealing with the Bennington potteries, and unquestionably knows more about the sub- 


ject, in all its phases, than any other living person.] 


HE first pottery in Vermont was established in 
1793, two years after the State had been admitted 
into the Union as the first to be added to the origi- 
nal thirteen. The little pottery was situated in the town of 
Bennington, a mile or so south of the Meeting House, near 
the foot of Mount Anthony, on the main highway from 
Canada to Massachusetts. Its founder was Captain John 


Norton, a native of Goshen, Connecticut, a revolutionary 


patriot who, as captain in the eighteenth Connecticut 
Regiment, had seen much active military service under 
Washington. It is interesting to know that he was one of 
the guards in charge of Major André and was present at 
the execution of that unfortunate man. 

Barber* and other writers have observed that Captain 
John Norton’s brother, William, was associated with him 
in the establishment and operation of this pottery, but 
there is no foundation for the statement. William Norton 
was not in any manner connected with the pottery. 

Captain John Norton had settled in Bennington in 1785, 
when Vermont was an independent republic. He was the 
owner of one of the large farms of the town and was also a 
large-scale distiller. At the time of the establishment of his 
pottery he was already a man of some substance, highly 
respected by his neighbors. He was active in Masonic cir- 

*Edwin A. Barber, Pottery and Porcelain of the U. S., New York, 1893, p. 104. 


cles. A practical potter—he had learned the trade in Con- 
necticut—the need for a local supply of such domestic 
utensils as milk pans and cider jugs led him to erect a shop 
and a single kiln upon his farm, at the foot of Mount 
Anthony. This eminence derived its name from the fact 
that one Peter Anthony, ancestor of the famous Susan B. 
Anthony, had his farm on its slopes. 

Within a year or two, Captain Norton erected a second 
kiln. 

Upon the authority of Pitkin,* the statement has often 
been made and has commonly been accepted as true that, 
during the first years, “only salt-glazed stoneware was 
produced.” This, however, is contrary to all available evi- 
dence, and may be dismissed as mere guesswork—and 
erroneous guesswork at that. The small jug here illus- 
trated (Fig. 2) was probably made as early as 1796 and 
certainly not later than 1798. Its history is unimpeachable 
and is supported by documentary evidence. It was made 
by a potter named Abel Wadsworth—at Captain Norton’s 
pottery—for a little girl named Armstrong, who was born 
in 1788. She was at the time, according to her own story— 
oft repeated in later years—little more than eight years old. 
She lived a long life, her death taking place in 1880, when 
she was ninety-two years old. She had lived in Bennington 

*Albert H. Pitkin, Early American Folk Pottery, Hartford, 1918. 
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Fig, 2— “Stipe” Coverep Jue 
Of red ware and made at Capt. John Norton’s pottery about 1796. 


all the time, and, some ten years before her death, she 
caused to be prepared a written history of the little jug. 
This jug is of red earthenware, fired very hard, and cov- 
ered with dark brown “slip.” The body is of local clay, 
presumably dug on the farm, and the “‘slip” is probably of 
clay from the vicinity of Albany, N. Y. This inference is 
drawn from two sources: first, from local diaries of a 
slightly later period we learn that clay was brought to 
Captain Norton’s from Albany and Troy for use at the 
pottery; second, the color is exactly that of the well- 
known “Albany slip.” Upon each side of the jug, which is 
about six inches high, there appears a crude decoration in 
the shape of a spray of leaves, brushed into the “slip” with 
clay of a lighter color. The piece is excellently potted, 
showing that Abel Wadsworth must have been a compe- 
tent workman. I count myself fortunate in the possession 
of this well attested product of the first Vermont pottery. 
Another specimen of mine is equally well authenticated. 
It was probably made about the year 1800. It was owned 
for many years by Mrs. Peter Ostrander, one of Captain 
Norton’s neighbors, who died in 1827. She charged her 
daughter to preserve it, because it was made at the first 
Norton pottery. Until it came into my possession, it had 
remained always in the Ostrander family. It is a graceful 
jar, ten inches in height, and is of red ware, lead glazed. 
Dark smoke smudges in the glaze, from the wood fires, add 
to its charm. The glaze is exceedingly brilliant and reflects 
the light so brightly that it has baffled most excellent 
photographers who have tried to make a good picture of it. 
This piece is referred to by Pitkin.* How, in the face of 
*Albert H. Pitkin, Early American Folk Pottery, Hartford, 1918, p. 22. 


the evidence of the piece itself, he could say that “only 
salt glaze ware was produced” I am unable to say or even 
to guess. But facts are facts and possess a compelling elo- 
quence of their own. It is perhaps well to add that, in addi- 
tion to the evidence of these two pieces, from the diaries of 
Captain Norton’s nearest neighbor Pitkin might have 
learned that both salt glazing and lead glazing were prac- 
tised at the same time. It is my opinion that the use of 
“shp” was first in order of time, and that, in a few years, 
the use of salt glaze and lead glaze was introduced, simul- 
taneously, or nearly so. Not one of the early Bennington 
pieces 1s marked in any manner. Identification is possible 
only as a result of direct inheritance and documentary 
evidence. Marking was not introduced until later. 

Some time between 1812 and 1815, Captain John Norton 
took his two sons, Luman and John, into partnership with 
him. The firm name became Yohn Norton and Sons. Al- 
though there are milk pans and other pieces, in my own 
collection and elsewhere, known to have been made at or 
near this time, no pieces have been found bearing the mark. 
There is, however, a receipt for ware (Fig. 3) which gives 
the name of the firm and is interesting for other reasons as 
well. This document shows that William Henry, Esq.— 
who was a well-known citizen—bought wares to the value 
of $20.51, as follows: 


12 Doz. Milk Pans @ 9/- So ee EELS OO 
1“ Marge Platters@ rae BG sn Hs ns 1.00 
1 .“~ Sécond size, Platter @ §/=.--- Gres 
1 “ Third size Platter @ 4/-....... 2 0.67 

$20.51 


Captain Norton retired from the pottery in 1823 and 
the business was, for a time, carried on by the two sons, 
Luman and John, under the firm name of L. Norton & Co. 
So far as known, this is the first mark used at the Norton 
pottery, and it is found upon stoneware (fg. g). At this 
time, however, the firm produced stoneware, salt glazed, 
and red ware, both salt glazed and lead glazed. A fine jar 
(Fig. 4) of salt glazed stoneware belongs to this period, 
18221027. 

In 1827 John Norton left the firm; and, from 1828 ‘to 
1833, Luman Norton carried on the pottery as sole pro- 
prietor. Stoneware crocks and jars made at this time and 
marked L. Norton, Bennington, Vt., are not at all uncom- 
mon. Although only twelve workmen were employed, the 
output was considerable. Indeed, as I have delved among 
old local records and noted the references to large loads of 
ware being sent to various places, | have wondered that 
such a small force could turn out so much.While some of 
the jugs and jars made at this time have a certain decora- 
tive value, some 
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Fig. ? — Recerpr For PoTrery 
Signed by Yohn Norton & Sons, 1815. 
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partnership 
with him his 
son, Julius 
Norton, who, 
like his father 
and his grand- 
father, was an 
excellent pot- 
ter. The pot- 
tery was then 
removed to 
the “Lower 
Village,” where 
water power 
was available. 


Fig. 4 — DecoraTED STONEWARE JAR 
Bears earliest known Bennington mark, 
that of L. Norton & Co., 1823-1827. 


Prior to that time horse power was 
used. From 1833 to 1840 two marks 
were used upon the stoneware— 
L. Norton & Son, East Bennington, 
Vt.,and L. Norton & Son, Benning- 
ton, Vt. (Fig. 5). It is important to 
remember that the two forms were 
used simultaneously and inter- 
changeably. Because the term “‘East 
Bennington” as applied to the lower 
village became obsolete many years 
ago, it is common for Benning- 
tonians even, to ascribe an earlier 
date to the East Bennington mark. 
Pitkin was misled by this and, in 
turn, has misled numerous collectors 
into a faulty chronological classi- 
fication. Both forms of designation 
were in use at the same time, and, 
even in the date lines of the local 
newspapers of the period, one finds one form used one week 
and the other the next, or the two forms in the same 
issue on different pages. It is utterly baseless to ascribe 
an earlier date to the “‘East Bennington” mark. 

This is not the time or place for any attempt to describe, 
or to evaluate, the personal characteristics of Judge Luman 
Norton and his son Julius. That I hope to do in a more ex- 
tensive study of the Bennington potteries. Suffice it to say 
that both were remarkable men in many respects. They 
were men of culture, and stood foremost in the citizenship 
of the historic town. 

At the end of 1840 Luman Norton retired from the busi- 
ness in order that he might devote himself to his beloved 
books. From the beginning of 1841 to the end of 1844, the 
pottery was carried on by Julius Norton alone. He was a 
most progressive business man as well as a thoroughly 
competent potter, and he introduced many new articles 
and greatly extended the business. In an advertisement, 


Fig. 5 — Crper JAR 


1833. 


Cobalt blue design — Made by L. Norton & Son, 


dated February 27, 1841, he mentions “Patented Fire- 
brick” and the following articles in stoneware: “Butter, 
Cake, Pickle, Preserve and Oyster Pots, Jugs, Churns, 
Beer and Blacking Bottles, Jars, Plain and Fancy Pitch- 
ers, Ink Stands, Earthen Milkpans, Stove Tubes, Kegs, 
Mugs, Flower Pots, &c., &c.’”’ One of the inkstands re- 
ferred to is in the possession of Mrs. Edward Norton, of 
Bennington, and is illustrated herewith (Fig. 7). It is gray 
stoneware with cobalt blue decorations. During this pe- 
riod—1841-1845—the following marks were used: 

Fulius Norton, East Bennington, Vt. 

F. Norton, East Bennington, Vt. 


Fulius Norton, Bennington, Vt. 
F. Norton, Bennington, Vt. 


At the beginning of 1845 Julius Norton took his brother- 
in-law,ChristopherWebber Fenton, 

into partnership with him. I hage 
pointed out, in an earlier article,* 

that Pitkinisin error when he says 

that Fenton was in partnership with 
Luman Norton at an earlier date, 
and that he is equally wrong in de- 
scribing Fenton as a potter of ex- 
traordinary ability and talent. It 
is not necessary to enlarge here 
upon these errors. It is sufficient to 
warn the serious students of our 
ceramic history, and collectors of 
Bennington pottery likewise, that 
the accounts of the Norton-Fenton 
partnership given by both Barber 
and Pitkin are so contrary to the 
known facts, and so misleading,that 
they should be utterly disregarded. 


*See ANTIQUES for October,1922(Vol. IV, p. 166), 


Fig. 6 — Twenty- 
GALLON JAR 
Height, 2 feet, inches 
Incised inscription. 
Made in 1864 by E. & 
L. P. Norton to cele- 
brate the election of a 
local celebrity to the 
State Legislature. 
Theinscriptionreads: 


Catvin Park 
1864 
Hic Facet 
The animating spirit 
and divine afflatus 
of the owner. 
Were itthe last dropin the Jug 
And you gasped upon the 
spout 
Ere your fainting spirit fell 
I'd advise—to draw it 
out. 
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Fig. 7 — RockINGHAM Pircuers (7845-1847) 
Made by Norton & Fenton, Bennington. See Antiques for October, 1923 
(Vol. IV, p. 168). 


The firm name was Norton & Fenton and was impressed 
in the wares. Sometimes the legend East Bennington was 
used and at other times Bennington. Here, again, it is idle 
to attempt to ascribe an earlier date to one of the two 
forms than to the other. Norton and Fenton made stone- 
ware, yellow ware, white ware, and Rockingham—the 
latter being the brown glazed ware, frequently mottled, in 
which manganese was the coloring material. They also 
experimented with hard paste porcelain and contemplated 
going into its manufacture upon an extensive scale. A dis- 
astrous fire which took place in June, 1845,.led to the re- 
building of the pottery upon the old site, on a much larger 
scale. The talent of Fenton found expression, at this time, 
in the introduction of several novel features in the con- 
struction of the kilns and in the arrangement of the works 
in general. The partnership of Julius Norton and Christo- 
pher Webber Fenton lasted only until June, 1847, when it 
was formally dissolved. 

Neither Julius Norton nor any other member of the 
Norton family had any connection with the famous United 
States pottery with which Fenton was identified for more 
than a decade. Judge Luman Norton, whose daughter Fen- 
ton had married, furnished his son-in-law with a large part 
of the capital with which he started manufacturing upon 
his own account, in 1847, after the dissolution of the part- 
nership between himself and Julius Norton. Other than 
that, there was never any connection on the part of any 
member of the Norton family with the business enterprise 
of Fenton. 

The story told by Pitkin of the two young men, Julius 
Norton and C. W. Fenton, being in partnership with Judge 
Luman Norton and anxious to go into the manufacture of 
finer, ornamental wares; of the unwillingness of the Judge, 
and the launching out into the new enterprise by the two 
young men, on their own account, is entirely apocryphal. 
Baseless, too, is the story told by the same writer of the 
partnership of these two young men with Henry Hall. The 
elder Norton was never in partnership with Fenton; there 
never was such a separation; there never was a partnership 
of Julius Norton, C. W. Fenton and Henry Hall. In the 
proper place and time the evidence upon which these cor- 
rections are based will be published. 

From the foregoing it will be perceived that the Norton- 
Fenton partnership was a brief episode in the history of the 
Norton potteries. Pieces marked Norton & Fenton, there- 
fore, properly belong to the classification of wares produced 


at the Norton potteries. They have, however, an associa- 
tional interest with the Fenton enterprises which are con- 


veniently lumped under the single designation of the — 


United States Pottery. That is to say, while none of the 
other Norton pottery products have any connection or 
association with the Bennington wares sought after by 
collectors, those of the Norton-Fenton period have, and 
hence definitely belong to any collection of “Bennington 
pottery” as that term is understood by collectors. 

In discussing the Norton & Fenton, East Bennington, 
mark, Pitkin calls it ‘extremely rare’ and says that a 
brown glazed pitcher and a stoneware jug are the only 
pieces he ever saw so marked. This statement is utterly 
incomprehensible to me. There can hardly be a dealer in 
antiques in all New England who has not had some pieces 
so marked. Not only are there several in my own collection, 
but I know of scores of others. At one time and another I 
have seen hundreds of pieces so marked. Such statements 
mislead honest dealers and collectors and cannot be per- 
mitted to go unchallenged. Several Norton and Fenton 
pieces are herewith illustrated (Figs. 7 and 8). 

From 1847 to 1850 Julius Norton again carried on the 
business alone, manufacturing stoneware and some Rock- 
ingham. Meanwhile Fenton had gone into business on his 
own. account, making some of the wares not so much 
sought after. I shall deal with his enterprises separately. 
At this time the Norton wares were marked, Fulius Nor- 
ton, Bennington, Vt., and F. Norton, Bennington, Vt. From 
1850 to 1859 Julius Norton was in partnership with his 
uncle, Edward Norton, and wares made at that time were 
marked with the firm name, 7. © E. Norton, Bennington, 
Vt. In 1859 Julius Norton’s son, Luman Preston Norton, 
was taken into the firm, the name of which was changed 
to 7. & E. Norton & Co., which name, with the addition of 
the words Bennington, Vt., was impressed into the ware 
produced. This mark was used from 1859 to 1861, in the 
latter of which years Julius Norton died. In the same pe- 
riod the mark, 7. SG, & Co., Bennington, Vt., was occa- 
sionally used. 

From 1861 to 1881 eri Norton and Luman Preston 
Norton carried on the business. Jugs, jars, pots, churns, 
and other articles, marked E. & L. P. Norton, Bennington, 
Vt., belong to this period and are exceedingly common 
(Fig. 6). From 1881 to 1883 Edward Norton carried on the 
business alone, Luman P. Norton having withdrawn. The 
marks used during this period were EL. Norton, Bennington, 


Fig. 8 — STONEWARE 
Made by Norton & Fenton, 1845-47. The jug on the left is marked Benning- 
ton; the jar on the right, East Bennington. The terms are synonymous 
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Vt., and Edward Norton, Bennington, Vt. From 1883 to 
1894 the business was carried on by Edward Norton & Co. 
Mr. C. W. Thatcher having joined Edward Norton in 
1883, a partnership continued to the death of Edward 
Norton, in 1885, and was then maintained by the latter’s 
son, Edward Lincoln Norton, to 1894, under the same firm 
name. 

Thus, for one year more than a century, the Norton pot- 
teries were carried on without a break. With the exception 
of C. W. Fenton (who was connected with the family by 
marriage) and C. W. Thatcher, no person other than mem- 
bers of the Norton family had ever been associated with the 
ownership or management of the business. Thus the first 
pottery in Vermont had a longer continuous history than 
any other pottery in the State, or indeed than any other 
Vermont industrial enterprise of any kind. It is pleasing to 
know that during all those years the factory never experi- 
enced a strike, a lockout, or any other labor trouble. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the value of 
specimens of pottery bearing the mark of any of the Norton 
firms, other than Norton & Fenton, is entirely independent 
of the standards set by the Bennington wares that are 
sought after by collectors—produéts of the Fenton enter- 
prises—and is determined principally by their desirability 
for decorative purposes. Thus, a good specimen marked 
L. Norton &@ Co.—the earliest known mark—has a certain 
historical value which would give it rank above specimens 


| bearing the later marks. Pieces marked E. & L. P. Norton 


are so numerous that they are of comparatively little value, 
except as their desirability for decorative purposes may 
determine. From this point of view—decorative quality 
quite regardless of relative scarcity—a late example, bear- 
ing one of the commonest marks, may excel an earlier 
specimen bearing a relatively scarce mark. Some of the 


quaintest and most interesting designs are shown in the 
accompanying photographs. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF ALL MARKS USED BY THE 
NORTON POTTERIES 


In the following chronology the second member of each pair of dates usually 
represents the year at the beginning of which a new mark came into use and 
an old one was discarded. But since this is not invariably the case the sub- 
joined list should be checked by reference to the main text of the article. 


L. Norton & Co., Bennington, Vt. . 1823-1827 
L. Norton, Bennington, Vt. : . 1828-1833 
L. Norton & Son, East Bennington, Vt. 7 oe 
L. Norton & Son, Bennington, Vt. f an 
Fulius Norton, East Bennington, Vt.) 

F. Norton, East Bennington, Vt. Loe See 
Fulius Norton, Bennington, V1. P ; CES intel be 
F. Norton, Bennington, Vt. | 

Norton & Fenton, East Bennington, Vt. ! 845-1847 
Norton & Fenton, Bennington, Vt. pera?! 
Fulius Norton, Bennington, Vt. ! Rares 
J. Norton, Bennington, Vt. eee 
7. &F E. Norton, Bennington, Vt. é . 1850-1859 
F. Norton & Co., Bennington, Vt. ! Cy aad 
+. &§ E. Norton  Co., Bennington, Vt. § ee ca 
E. & L. P. Norton, Bennington, Vt. . 1861-1881 
E. Norton, Bennington, Vt. ! 881-188 
Edward Rewae Bennington, Vt. § sated 
Edward Norton & Co., Bennington, Vt. 882-18 
E. Norton & Co., Bennington, Vt. Bis e iehag 
Edward Norton Company, Bennington, Vt. . 1886-1894 


Bennington Factory—An unusual mark, date of use Pi oat but prob- 
ably after 188¢. I have not been Able as yet to determine, with cer- 
tainty, whether the one piece that I have seen so marked was made at 
the Norton potteries at all or at a smaller pottery in Bennington, 
owned and operated by Enos Adams. The quality of the ware, however, 
leads me, in the absence of anything more definite, to believe it to be a 
Norton produé of relatively late date. 


A Note on Salt and Lead Glazes 


produce their glaze effects, writers on the subject 

are, for the most part, either more reticent or 
more obscure than the average lay reader might wish. It 
will be observed, however, that there are three types of 
earthenware usually mentioned, namely stoneware, red 
ware glazed, and red ware unglazed. 

Without going into technicalities it may be stated that 
different kinds of pottery clays, as found in different locali- 
ties, vary considerably in their chemical constituents and 
hence in their behavior when heated. Stoneware is made of 
a clay which will survive extremely high temperatures in 
the firing kiln. It receives its glaze in a very simple man- 
ner. Toward the close of the period of firing the pieces, 
and while these are red—or perhaps, white hot—common 
salt is shovelled into the kiln. This salt is vaporized by 
the intense heat. The vapor in turn collects in tiny drops 
on the surface of the clay objects, and combines with the 
materials of the hot clay to form an infinitely thin glaze, 
lustrous, very hard, and, what is most important, highly 
resistent to acids. Hence its superior availability for cider 
and vinegar jugs, and jugs containing other vigorous con- 


(): the precise methods used by old-time potters to 


tents. Stoneware usually appears as a gray, gray-brown or 
brownish ware. 

The simplest example of red eathenware unglazed is the 
common flower pot, merely a matter of clay, shaped to 
requirement and baked. If such ware, or a refinement of it, 
were, before baking, decorated like a birthday cake with a 
trickling design produced with clay diluted in water, 
this decoration would be called s/ip. In primitive fab- 
riques, after the application of the slip, the piece would be 
dusted with pulverized lead ore and then placed in the 
kiln for firing. In such case, heat would cause the lead to 
combine with the silica of the clay to form a smooth, 
transparent glaze over the surface of the piece. The same 
effect might be achieved by means of a glazing bath, in 
which the ingredients which were to constitute the glaze 
were held in a solution—sometimes of dilute clay, or slip, 
containing an admixture of lead—which was flowed over 
the surface of the piece to be glazed, or into which the 
piece was dipped.* In general, transparent glazes on 
earthenware have lead as an important constituent.— Ep. 


~*Cf. The interesting descriptions in ANTIQUES, for September, 1922 (Vol. II, 
p- 116), and for April, 1923 (Vol. III, p. 161). 
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Fig. 7— FLacon AnD Lamps 
Made by Israel Trask. From the author’s collection. 


A Massachusetts Pewterer 


By Joun Wuittnc WEBBER 


EFORE the elaborate “‘elegancies” of the Victorian “the manufacture of Britannia ware in this country was 
Era reached this country, the composition metal commenced in 1812 by Mr. Israel Trask.” Previous to that 
workers of America devoted themselves to making time, and subsequently as well, Trask worked in pewter; 
articles which should be useful and practical. Incidentally and, as pieces bearing his mark vary from whale-oil lamps 
they created work which often had a certain beauty. Later, and tankardsof dull, leady alloy to shiny, ornate casters, it 


when “doyleys” and ‘“whatnots’ be- is impossible to know just what his earli- 
decked the parlor of every hooped lady, est Britannia resembled. Certain of his 
it was thought that the sombre surface oo ge Dee tools among the treasures of the Beverly 
of pewter must be embellished with dec- FO Historical Society help us to discover 


the processes by which he worked at one 
period of his long life, but as to the exact 
proportions of metals used at different 
times, we are considerably in the dark. 
The embargoes of the turbulent pe- 
riod of our second war with England 
changed the course of the industries of 
young America, and Trask’s business 
was affected with the others. One day, 
while Trask was selling his spoons in 
Boston—according to an article in an 
old local newspaper*—a lady entered 
and asked the proprietor of the store for 
a teapot. But there were none to be had, 
as the supply from England had been 
shut off. Trask, however, who had over- 
heard the conversation, spoke up: “‘Mrs. 
Ball,” said he, “if you will'give me a 
called Stone’s History of Beverly we won- ™& : sack full of old teapots, I will melt them 
der just what composition the author ree *: eae ae soe up and will make you as fine a new tea- 
. of Beverly, Massachusetts. Born October 
ferred to, in 1843, when he wrote that 21, 1786, died February 1, 1867. *Beverly Citizen, February 7, 1897. 


oration; and, from that time, the sturdy 
shapes characteristic of the ware lost 
their simple and unconscious grace. 

Not only the lines of various objects 
changed, but the dead lustre of the old 
pewter plate was scorned, and alloys 
which would have more sheen were 
sought. In the eighteenth century, the 
English sometimes added antimony, 
copper and zinc to their composition, 
finding that a harder and more brilliant 
material resulted, which, to distinguish 
it from the other kinds of pewter, was 
called Britannia metal. This term, how- 
ever, has since been used for alloys of 
appearance quite different from the 
original Britannia. 

When we pick up the old volume 
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| ie 3 SHEFFIELD eee 
Used as a model by Israel Trask in Pabing the pewter teapot illustrated 
in Figure 4. Owned by Mrs. Fesse Trask. 


pot as ever came from old England.” The metal was taken 
to Beverly, melted in the kiln, cooled on iron plates, rolled 
to the desired thickness and made into oval-shaped tea- 
pots. The result must have been satisfactory, as, at a later 
time, an order for one hundred dozen was given. 

As this increase in business proved too much for Trask 
and his one helper, the services of his two brothers, George 
and Oliver, were required. George, though apparently en- 

joying his apprenticeship to his “‘saintly brother,” as he 
| later wrote,* forsook this work for the ministry and the 
» anti-tobacco cause. Oliver, however, kept to his trade, al- 
_ though leaving his brother and setting up a separate shop 
in Beverly. It was this brother, Oliver, who made the 

*Autobiographical Sketch, Rev. George Trask, Fitchburg, 1870. 


Fig. 5 — ComMuNION SET 
Made by Israel Trask. Owned by the author. 
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Fig. 4— PEWTER OR BrirANNIA TEAPOT 
Made by Israel Trask and bearing the mark J. Trask. The pot was designed 
after the one illustrated in Figure 3. Owned by Mrs. Fesse Trask. 


handsome pewter flagon now in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, although it appears to be identical with one in 
my own collection bearing Israel Trask’s mark. After his 
brothers left him, Israel’s business became of larger pro- 
portions; in fact, the Boston Art Museum’s list of American 
pewterers gives the years 1825 to 1842 as the period during 
which Israel Trask was producing pewter. 

By 1831 the business had become so large that Trask 
decided to invest $325 of his savings in a lot of land on 
Cabot Street where he erected a stone shop, still standing, 
and behind it another stone building in which the metals 
were worked. In a document* written the following year, 
he is referred to as a goldsmith, though it is doubtful that 

* Will of Edeth Wallis, March 16, 1832. 
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he carried on that craft to any 
great extent. During his later 
years he seems to have made 
mostly Britannia tableware. Cas- 
ters were a specialty, the bottles 
probably being obtained either 
from Sandwich or from the glass 
works at East Cambridge. One 
of these casters is now in the collection of the Essex Insti- 
tute at Salem. 

Humble pewter whale-oil lamps made by Israel Trask, 
and teapots of good proportion and line, are occasionally 
seen in New England collections, and several specimens 
have remained in the hands of his 
descendants. At one time I came 
across a diminutive bedroom 
lamp with an ingenious false bot- 
tom. Being inspired by curiosity, 
J learned that there was a legend 
that this odjet d’art had been 
turned out for his beloved by a 
love-sick youth at the Trask pew- 
ter shop. He had hidden his 
daguerreotype in the compart- 
ment within the metal, and 
given the lamp to the damsel. 
The story, however, fails to state 
whether this sentimental gift suc- 
ceeded in its mission. 

A novel way which Trask in- 
vented, or rather happened upon, 
for making teapot spouts, or 
snouts as they were then called, 
is also recounted in the newspaper 
article referred to above. Previ- 
ously the pewter was molded sep- 
arately for each half of the spout 
and later the pieces were soldered 
together, more or less securely. 
One day while Israel Trask was engaged in heating the 
moulds by pouring into them molten metal, an alarm of 
fire was sounded. Putting the two moulds together in his 
haste, and grabbing the leather bucket which hung above 
his bench, he rushed off to the fire. When he returned and 


Fig. 8 — Britannia CorFree-Pors 
The third from the left was made by Oliver Trask, the other three by Israel. Owned by the author. 


Fig. 6— Ruppines or Pewrer Marks 
That on the left is the mark of Israel Trask; that on the 
right, of his brother, Oliver Trask. 


Fig. 7 — Britannia Corree-Por 
Made by Israel Trask and given to Mrs. Martha Trask in 
1840. Owned by Miss Kate Studley 


separated the moulds, to his sur- 
prise he found that enough metal 
had adhered to them so that a per- 


thus saved, and, for the future, the — 
housewife was less likely to find ~ 


as she poured her tea. 

The pieces which Trask made during the latter part of 
his long life followed the tendency of the times towards 
over-decoration. He apparently used different recipes for 
mixing his alloy, although the appearance of the surface 
may PEN been altered by heating the articles in baths 
of cream of tartar, acids or oils. 
His grandson once told me that — 
he believed the mixtures were — 
made up each time according to — 
the judgment of Mr. Trask rather — 
than by definite weights and, con- 
sequently, that they varied con- — 
siderably. 

On most of this pewterer’s work — 
there appears a small indented 
rectangle reading J. Trask. The © 
brother’s stamp, O. Trask, was © 
similar, though somewhat larger. 
It has been maintained* that a 
composition worker named John 
Trask, who is listed in the Boston 
directories from 1822 to 1826 at © 
various addresses, manufactured 
pewter articles, but, though I — 
have examined large numbers of — 
pieces, I have never been able to © 
identify any of this man’s work. 

Among his contemporaries, — 
Israel Trask was known as the | 
maker of “improved” and “‘up-to- | 
date” tableware. At present, how- 
ever, there is little interest in these later examples. The 
present-day collector seeks out rather the sturdy and 
substantial earlier products of this Essex County pewterer, 
leaving his later work for later appreciation. 

*See Pewter and the Amateur Collector, Edwards J. Gale. 


_ fect spout was formed. Time was ~ 


drops trickling from a leaky seam 
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The Amy Jones Sampler, 7677 


By Heien Bowen 


HIS all-white sampler, 714 x 30 inches, worked in 

bands of designs, chiefly geometric, suitable for use 

in decorating household and personal linen, is, in 
every respect, a typical seventeenth-century piece, as is 
indicated by comparison with the examples illustrated in 
Head’s Lace and Embroidery Collector, and in The American 
Sampler, by Ethel Stanwood Bolton. The latter book in- 
forms us that only seven known pieces of seventeenth- 
century work are to be called American, and some of these, 
even, were worked in England, and were brought here by 
their makers; for example, the sampler worked by Anne 
Gower about 1610, before her marriage to Governor Endi- 
cott, and the two worked by Elizabeth Roberts, in 1665. 

The piece illustrated is a true sampler, or example, or 
pattern of designs and stitches for later household use. 
All the stitches are of a kind in fashion at the time and in 
use ever since, according to Mr. Milliken. They are, satin, 
eyelet, drawn-work, hem-stitching, cut-work—including both 
the simpler form and the more elaborate which Mr. Milli- 
ken terms true reticella.* 

The length of the sampler is due to the desire to offer a 
large number of different designs, and the narrowness to 
the custom of producing but a short band of each. This, 
however, is my opinion and is contrary to the tradition that 
the narrowness is due to the weaving of linen in narrow 
strips on equally narrow looms. That linen was woven 
much wider than the six and seven inch sampler width, we 
know from its various uses. 

This sampler, furthermore, 714 x 30 inches, has its sel- 
vages at the ends, and a fully authenticated piece worked 
by Grace Toy in Woburn, Mass., about 1717, shown in 

_ American Samplers,{ is 36 inches long and also has the 
selvages at the ends. In both these samplers the selvage 
has been turned under, very carelessly and unevenly, and 
has been caught down with hasty, uneven stitches, pre- 
sumably at some later time when the selvage began to wear. 
The long side edges of Amy Jones’ sampler are carefully 
hemstitched. The patterns and stitches of Grace Toy’s are 
similar to those worked by Amy Jones, though none of 
the former’s designs are so elaborate as the wide lace band 
at the bottom of the Jones piece. 

The stitches and designs of Elizabeth Roberts’ white 
sampler, 1665,{ are also similar but lack the bands of solid 
work in satin stitch. 

Anne Gower’s sampler, 1610,§ again shows similar work; 
but it lacks the more elaborate lace border. All of these 
others lack one interesting feature of the Amy Jones 
piece, the vertical dividing of the band in order to present 
additional patterns, as is observable in the drawn-work 
band and in the widest lace one. 

Altogether this embroidery by the unknown Amy Jones 
is a rare and excellent piece. 


LInEN SAMPLER 
Signed and dated by 
Amy Jones in 1671. 
Probably imported 
from England. Now 
owned by Edgar B. 
Sherrill. 


*See Antiques for May, 1922 (Vol. I, p. 210), and Antiques for July, 1922 
(Vol. II, p. 19). 

+Plate X of American Samplers, Ethel Stanwood Bolton and Eva Johnston Coe, 
Boston, 1921. 

$Plate V of American Samplers. 

§Plate I (as above). 
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Antiques Abroad 


‘Past and Future 


By ArTHUR HAYDEN 


ONDON: The Outlook for 1924. It is not given to 
all collectors to appreciate the outlook either here or in 
Europe. Antiques may be divided into three classes: 
first the definitely hall-marked, those which have stood the 
test of time, and have passed through several collections of 
connoisseurs known to possess fine judgment, have been 
fought for in the auction room and are well known here in 
London, or in Paris. 
Parallel with these, 
and in the same 
class, are, of course, 
museum examples 
representing how cu- 
ratorsof public taste 
in various countries 
have separated, 
during many gener- 
ations, the wheat 
from the chaff. 

The second class 
of antiques covers 
a vast area. It may 
be said to embrace 
all that is old, really 
old, but exhibiting 
certain flaws orlacks 
of precision, certain 
dubious qualities 
which prevent an 
item ’sachieving rec- 
ognition for high ar- 
tistic value. Sub-di- 
vided again, this 
class may be said to 
consist of second- 
rate artistic objects 
of undoubted anti- 
quity, and articles 
of historic value—not necessarily artistic—which aptly il 
lustrate the history of a country and illuminate the path of 
the future historian as to social habits and customs. This 
latter class is both exceedingly large and valuable. It is 
liable to be overlooked, and trained observersand collectors 
are performing a public service in rescuing some of its little- 
valued objects from destruction. 

The third class of antiques is the nebulous. This is the 
year 1924. It was the fashion of the writers of the late 
nineteenth century to decry objects of art as early-Victo- 
rian, or early-nineteenth century. Now, at this moment, we 
want to know what actually happened a hundred years 
ago. Hence, coming into the market to be appraised, to be 
chosen from and to be placed under the lens of criticism, 
appear later objects of art, which, only a few years ago, we 
held to be of too late a period to be collected. So the world 


Fig. 7 — Cutnese Lac Casinet (early eighteenth century) 
Brilliant gold designs of figure subjects and floral ornament ona dull background — mounted on 
mahogany Chippendale stand. 


wags. New, old reputations are made. Fresh artists and 
hitherto unknown craftsmen will thrust their personality 


into the collecting world, though they be dead. Already — 


the London Museums are exhibiting Martin ware, that 
fine grotesque earthenware of the Brothers Martin of the 
late nineteenth century. De Morgan’s wonderfully glazed 
pottery, outrivalling, in some respects, that of Gubbio and 
Valencia, offers 
golden dreams to a 
world which drove 
the broken potter 
into writing a novel 
which, by a turn of 
Fortune’s wheel, 
brought him fame. 
And now that he is 
dead, his discred- 
ited and unwanted 
vases and tiles and 
lustre ware bring 
him posthumous re- 
nown. 

The Lac Cabinet. 
Votaries of old lac 
are scattered far and 
wide. Old Chinese 
examples offer the 
finest treasure-trove 
to the collector. Jap- 
anese lac was an 
afterthought. All 
throughout the sev- 
enteenth century 
and the eighteenth, 
Chinese lacquered 
boxes and panels 
were pouring into 
Europe on the re- 
turn journey of the tea-clippers which brought bohea and 
silks and porcelain to the agents of the Dutch Indies Com- 
pany at Amsterdam and the English East India Company 
in London. Clock-cases in Holland and England had Chi- 
nese panelsinserted. It is to bedeplored that many lac cabi- 
nets were actually broken up to allow the European cabi- 
net-maker to embody them in his designs. The French 
claimed their quantum too, till Martin came with his 
varnish—the celebrated Vernis Martin. Thenceforth no 
more Chinese panels were wanted in France. 

Chippendale in his chairs and his wall brackets with the 
square fret, adapted the Chinese straight simplicity—as 
rectilinear as the Greek key-pattern. Chippendale was but 
little tainted with classicism. He was Chinese, with his 


seizure of the beautifully varied interlacings of lines be-— 


ginning at the swastika, the Buddhist symbol, and ending 
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with the fretwork pal- 
isade of the Stafford- 
shire _ willow-pattern 
plate of Spode and his 
contemporaries. 

In adjudging Chi- 
nese art,one hasalways 
toremember that what 
the Chinese craftsman 
made for himself was 
on a high plane of art. 
What he made for the 
supposed needs of the 
outer barbarian was 
another story, to wit, 
that same barbarian’s 
plane. Hence collec- 
tors really holding the 
key should be able to 
differentiate at once 
between original dish- 
es and stews and ra- 
gouts. 

Figure 1 affords an 
example in point. Here 
is fine—and exquisitely 

ne—lacquer workona 
dull black ground, not 
the shiny ground of 
_ late lac work. But the gold designs thereon are miniatures 
in subtle brush work which will never come again. It 1s old 
Chinese work of the early eighteenth century. Happily the 
possessors, an old English family whose forbears traded 
with the East, have had the good sense to retain it on a 
plain mahogany stand of the Chippendale period. The 
_ front, when the doors are shut, shows the original metal 
hinges, five in number, beautifully chased with delicate 
_ figures, quaint and alluring, such as even the East will not 
soon again offer. 

Each panel of this rectangular cabinet is a poem. One 
can linger lovingly over the little idylls which want no 
passport to cross that world of great imagination where the 
language of art eternal is present. The nests of drawers 
dear to the East offer possibilities to the boudoirs of the 
West. That is where, sometimes, East and West are one. 

In an old English country home, where rooks sat cawing, 
I stayed to examine this piece till the day ended, and I 
knew that the ancestors of these same black rooks had 


Fig. 2— Lustre OrnaMEnt (7805-7875) 
With cut-glass socket and pendants, and 
base of blue jasper ware with classic sub- 

~ jects. Marked Adams. 


quarrelled and chattered and spun around the old elms 
just when the trial of Warren Hastings, Governor-General 
of India, was shaking the country and the originals of the 
old bewigged portraits hanging on the walls then held the 
reins of government in those eighceenth century days, and 
went up to London town to sit in Westminster Hall to 
hear Burke’s denunciations and to offer a tribute of a fight- 
ing family to a fallen governor. But Lord Macaulay in his 
Essays has told the story better than I can. 

Vienna. Here a real census has taken place of works of 
art. As to German works of art I have elsewhere made sug- 
gestion, which has fallen on deaf ears, that the priceless 
treasures of all the German art galleries and museums— 
including the well-known Green Vaults at Dresden, the 
Dresden Galleries, the Leipzig collection and the National 
Collection at Berlin should be pooled to pay Germany’s 
debts. If she has marks standing millions to the English 
penny she has canvasses of old masters not always Ger- 
man, which spell thousands of pounds sterling to the square 
inch. In Holbein, Vandyck, Rembrandt, both she and Aus- 
tria are exceptionally rich. There is armour, there is porce- 
lain, there are superb carpets, there are jewels, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of valuable engravings and priceless 
manuscripts and books. I have suggested, as I suggest now, 
that if Germany were seriously anxious to pay her repara- 
tions bill, she could pawn these things to America till such 
time as she could redeem them. It would not cause one 
single mouth to go short of bread. On the contrary it would 
work towards salvation. I hope that some American states- 
man may see these lines and think what a solution it offers. 

Staffordshire. By the kindness of Messrs. Adams, the old 
potters of Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent, England, I am able to 
give an illustration dug out of their archives. (/7zy. 2). It is 
reminiscent of days long gone,—a lustre table-ornament. 
set with gleaming prisms of English cut glass on a circular 
drum of Adams jasper-ware with classic subjects in relief. 
The old ledgers show that this type was exported to Amer- 
ica over a hundred years ago. Some examples, therefore, are 
quite likely to be found in the possession of old families. 

American Embassy, London. When Mr. Harvey, the 
American Ambassador to the Court of St. James, left 
London, he took with him a portrait that had long been 
hanging on the walls of the Embassy. It is believed to be 
the long lost portrait of John Quincy Adams, and the 
vacant place in the long line of Presidential portraits at 
the Capitol at Washington may now be filled. We await 
due verification, and accordingly hold up our congratula- 
tions. 
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The (entenary of a Near ly- Forgotten Uiétorian Author 


By GEORGE 
|: may sound strange to hear the drums beating in 


Antiques for an author whose last work, although 

posthumously published, is dated 1890. Yet it is a 
hundred years ago this month that Wilkie Collins, the 
English novelist, was born. There are many greater names 
in English literature of the last century; but the name of 
Wilkie Collins still remains a familiar one to readers who 
had forgotten, until recent trumpetings called attention 
to them, the names of Anthony Trollope and Herman 
Melville. 

In these times of celebrating anniversaries, not only of 
authors but of their books—witness the First Folio and 
Elia observances—it is unfair to pass over the centenary 
of William Wilkie Collins without a word. Yet collectors 
of books generally have ignored him, except in so far as 
those works which he wrote in collaboration with Dickens 
or in which his name is linked with the creator of Pickwick, 
‘are concerned. It is true that a set of first editions of Wilkie 
Collins’s works, in eighty-one volumes, all first editions, 
with the original covers bound—in all but two volumes— 
by Riviere, brought $500 at an auction sale in New York 
two years ago, which shows that somebody was interested 
in the author. But there are few collectors of Wilkie Col- 
lins’s works, and it must be admitted that, from the 
reader’s point of view, there are few of his individual writ- 
ings which are worthy of the attention of the book col- 
lector. 

For Collins, like many another author in the height of 
his popularity, overdid the thing. During the first eighteen 
years after 1850, he wrote eleven novels and books of 
tales; but, from 1870 to his death, in 1889, he produced 
eighteen, in addition to a large number of plays, tales, and 
other incidental work. In his later work, too, he abandoned 
a field in which he had no superior in his time, save pos- 
sibly Dickens—the mystery and dramatic story—and 
started writing novels of propaganda. Unfortunately—or 
fortunately—reform once accomplished, its propaganda 
becomes obsolete. Who now collects the literature of pro- 
hibition and woman suffrage? 

As we look back through the mists of years to the middle 
of the last century, we find the name of Wilkie Collins 
first appearing on the title of two volumes of Memoirs of 
the Life of William Collins, R.A., a painter whose fame— 
like that of his son—has suffered an eclipse. It was pub- 
lished in November, 1848, and, two years later, was fol- 
lowed by Wilkie Collins’s first novel, 4ntonina; Or the Fall 
of Rome. Basil (7852), and Hide and Seek (7854), two 
novels of contemporary life, followed. In Basi/ there is 
something of exaggerated sentimentality, and the delinea- 
tion of the debauched girl is one common among authors 
of the time who wished to point a moral as well as to 
adorn a tale. In Hide and Seek, where much of the action 
takes place in a painter’s studio, Collins is thoroughly at 
home, and while his people largely move as puppets, the 
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feeling for art which he manifests is expressed in admirable _ 
taste. 


In 1853 Charles Dickens was editor of Household Words, 


of which W. H. Wills was sub-editor. Two years earlier | 


Collins had become associated with the master-novelist in 
the “Guild of Literature and Art,” of which Dickens had 
been one of the founders, and remained the master-spirit. 
Their pleasant relations led the two, with Augustus Egg, 
A.R.A., on a tour through Switzerland and Italy, in Sep- | 
tember of 1853. Collins had already become a contributor | 
to Household Words, his story, Gabriel's Marriage, having 
appeared in the April numbers. In the previous year he 
had taken part with Dickens in the provincial tour of 
amateur actors in behalf of the Guild, and from that time 
dated the warm friendship of the two men. 

In February, 1856, Smith, Elder & Co. published two 
volumes with three stories’ in each, under the title of 
After Dark. These stories were so entirely different from 
the jejune novels which had preceded them that they at 
once caught the popular fancy. The narratives are woven 
together into a single story, and here it is that the novelist, 
who was now a member of the inner circles of literature 
and art, demonstrated his right to be remembered. Collins 
was a master teller of stories, constructing plots which 
hold the interest of the reader and baffle his curiosity until 
the very last. Yet in holding the interest of the reader he 
makes no wearing strain upon the emotions. With him the 
story is the thing, and he tangles the threads of it in a 
seemingly inextricable confusion, to untie them at the 
end with a magician’s skill. Take the tale 4 Terribly | 
Strange Bed in After Dark. It is a marvellous piece of con-— 
struction, the dramatic interest being cumulative until the 
denouement. Yet it offers not a character which has the 
slightest interest, apart from connection with the story. 
All of them are actors who play their parts, and play them 
well, and, the curtain having fallen, are forgotten. 

By September of that year Dickens had made up his 
mind that Collins would be a valuable addition to the 
staff of Household Words, and wrote to Wills asking him 
to open negotiations toward that end. In writing to Wills, 
Dickens said: “I observe that to a man in his position, 
who is fighting to get on, the getting his name before the 
public is important. Some little compensation for its not 
being continually announced is needed, and that I fancy 
might be afforded by a certain engagement.” 

The “certain engagement” was made; and, from October 
of this year, Collins was a member of the staff. He con- 
tinued to contribute to the magazine, write his own novels 
and plays and act with Dickens in the Guild performances. 
Eventually he became the closest literary associate of 
Dickens. The Christmas Numbers of Household Words, 
like Dickens’s own Christmas Stories, were a source of con- 
tinual thought to the editor-in-chief. 

In December, 1857, appeared The Perils of Certain Eng- 
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| lish Prisoners and Their Treasure in Women, Children, 
Silver and Fewels. The public was not advised pf the col: 
_ laboration, but the first section, The Island of Silver Store 
| is by Dickens; Wilkie Collins wrote the second, on The 
| Prisoner in the Woods and Dickens finished with The Rafts 
_ on the River. That the two men were thoroughly ez rapport 
_ is further shown by No Thoroughfare, which appeared in 
' the extra Christmas Number to 4// the Year Round for 
_ 1867, and there is in existence that letter of supreme in- 
' terest in which Dickens offered to come from Paris to 
London, to complete for the author of The Woman in 
| White the novel upon 

which he was then en- 


“gaged, but which hedid “ 


horns, among Collins’s characters. His Count Fosco may 
possibly remain in the memory of some older reader of 
Antiques, but it will be a rather shadowy memory, 
after all. : 
Collins was a forerunner of Stevenson in creating what 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has called ‘The mutilated vil- 
lain” in fiction. He described “one gentleman who had not 
only been deprived of all his limbs, but was further 
aficted by the insupportable name of Miserrimus Dex- 
ter.’’ After all, however, Collins was not a delineator of 
character, a limner of the follies of the day, a painter of 
descriptive pictures of 
life. He was a consum- 
mate story teller, and 
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_ was printed in 1866 ina 
_ thin little octavo in buff 
paper wrappers, bear- 
ing the note under the 
_ name of Wilkie Collins 
_ “(Not Published.)”’ The 
play hit the fancy of 
Dickens, and, in 1867, 
several performances of 
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| stock House, where a 
special stage had been 
constructed. Produced 
at the Olympic, in 1866, 
it had a brief run, but 
failed to draw the pub- 
} lic. In September of 
_ 1867 Dickens and Col- 
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through the North of 
|} England, where they 
}) gathered the material 
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~ first duty of the novelist 
: to tell a story. 

After The Moonstone 
the decadence began. 
Many more novels he 
produced, but they set 
no rivers on fire, even 
in that time when rivers 
had an oleaginous sur- 
face. But let us, in this 
day of his centenary, 
not blame him. Over- 
production, perhaps, 
there was, but Collins 
had become a crusader, 
and with his weakened 
health and failing eye- 
sight one can but regard 
him, in his last days, as 
a courageous and pa- 
thetic figure of the past. 
It may be that no one 
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reads his novels now, 
but they have plenty 
of imitators among the 
writers of mystery sto- 


} 4ices. Collins wrote por- 
| tions of this which 
| Dickens incorporated into his own copy, but so close is the 
| style throughout, so clever is the joining, that the Dicken- 
Sian, in attributing authorship, is confronted with a 
. Baconian task. 

In The Dead Secret (7857) and The Queen of Hearts 
| (7859), Wilkie Collins showed the unconscious influence 
| of his association with Dickens. There are some powerful 
_ descriptive passages in both books, and the same skill in 
construction which marked After Dark; but no one re- 
} members the names of his characters. Then came The 
| Woman in White (7860), upon which, with The Moon- 

| Stone (1868) whatever is left of the fame of Wilkie Collins 
}, must rest. There are no Pickwicks, no Sykeses, no Tulking- 


The artist was painstaking in his work and revised his manuscript with great care, 
with results which must have occasioned serious grief to the typesetter. 


ries, who perhaps do 
not know what they 
owe to him. Somebody there must be who reads The 
Moonstone and The Woman in White for they are in- 
cluded on many book lists for school reading; and some- 
body there must be who collects Wilkie Collins, for recent 
auction-sale quotations of his works show that The Moon- 
stone has been sold for $25 and The Woman in White for 
$30, while that first issue of The Frozen Deep has brought 
$so. At any rate, he is worth stopping for a moment to 
consider in this age of breathless literary production, for 
a story by Wilkie Collins is worth reading by any one 
who is tired of the eternal triangle, the novel of “red- 
blooded”’ wild westernism, and the analytical, psycho- 
pathic love story. 


Westport Antique Shop 
of Westport, Connecticut 


Has opened a shop at 


10 East 53rd Street 


New York City 
td 
Early American Furniture 


Pewter, Glass and Wall Papers 
Old and Modern Chintz 


Large Assortment of 
Hooked Rugs 


We do Interior Decorating. Also the making 
of Curtains, Lamp Shades, Pillows, etc. 


Estimates given. 
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“pee old original “banjo” clocks, 
made by the famous Willards of 
Roxbury, are now revived in excel- 
lent modern reproduétions. Illustra- 
tion shows excellent example of repro- 
duction of this historic type of clock, 
prized for accurate timekeeping and 
beautiful Colonial appearance. 
- 

INEST Waltham weight-driven 

movements—hand-finished cases, 
either plain mahogany or mahogany 
inlaid with tulip wood or dull gold 
leaf. Top ornament either gold eagle 
or Colonial brass spire. 
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- 
Regular Size Banjo (locks 
Prices, $50 to $100 
Miniature Banjo Ciocxs 


New Haven - - $13.50 up 
WaLtTHAM - - $40 and $45 


Jewelers for over 100 years 
24 WINTER ST., Boston 


Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


It has been suggested that the entitlement of this section of ANTIQUES 
be changed to that of The Puzzle Column. A good many questions are too 
vaguely presented to enable satisfactory consideration of the problems 
involved. A good many others call for information procurable only by 
appeal to such random knowledge as may be discoverable among 
readers of ANTIQUES. As a form of “brain food,” they offer interesting 
opportunities. 


g2. G. G. C., New York, wishes to know the date when finger-bowls 
were first used in the United States. 

The question is a larger one than it at first seems, for it in- 
volves the date of transition from the ancient custom of passing 
a general laver for purposes of post-prandial ablutions to that of 
presenting individual utensils for the same use. Who possesses in- 
formation on this curious topic? 

93. H.C. B., New Jersey, writes that he has two prints entitled ““Dea- 
con Jones’ One Hoss Shay,” which are about twenty by thirty 
inches. One shows the deacon driving his horse. In the back- 
ground appears a signpost with finger boards pointing to Boston, 
Concord, and Nashua. 

The subject of the prints is, of course, taken from the poem by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, but who was We maker of the pris 
and where was their place of publication? 

94. H. R. A., Connecticut, wishes to know more fully concerning he 
maker of a clear white pitcher of a material resembling salt glaze 
which is stamped on the bottom with the name Dudson. The 
pitcher has a raised tulip design on sides and handle. Who can 
help here? 

95. H.G.S., Virginia, has in his possession a Staffordshire platter, light 
blue, flower border, design in centre of man on donkey looking 
toward a broken arch while his companion points to some build- 
ings, cavern and mountain in background, marked on back 
Clews’ stone china. 

This may possibly be either one of the Syntax designs by 
Clews, one of the Don Quixote designs, or merely a romantic 
landscape enlivened with figures. Closer identification cannot be 
attempted without personal examination of the platter, or of a 
photograph of it. 

H. G. S. has also a yellow lustre pitcher with eagle and Ameri- 
can flag with eleven stars. It bears the inscription Peace and — 
Plenty and the names of the following states: Virginia, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Georgia, 
Vermont, Kentucky, Tennessee, and “Boston.” The peculiarity 
lies in the use of the word Boston rather than Massachusetts, and 
in the choice of the ten other states, which do not include five of 
the original thirteen and which do include Tennessee, which 
joined the Union in 1796. Can any one identify the pitcher and 
assign reasons for its peculiarities? 

96. X. Y.-Z., Rhode Island, describes a small bowl-shaped vessel of 
pressed glass, perhaps two inches in diameter, on the bottom of 
which appears to be a dancing female figure, possibly a fairy, 
surrounded by the words S. C. Clarke Fairy Pyramid. 

Apparently this belongs in the category of patent medicine, or 
toilet. preparation, containers. Can any one tell who was S. C. 
Clarke, or what was his fairy preparation? 

g7. N. H..M., New York, wants to locate the Sandwich bowl made for 
Daniel Webster in 1850, and called by Deming Jarves “the largest 
piece of flint glass made by machinery in the world.” Jarves also 
refers to it as “the Union Bowl—the name will not render it any 
less valuable.” 

Mr. Deming Jarves, the youngest son of Deming Jarves, 
founder of the Sandwich faétory, writes concerning the bowl as 
follows: “I can remember it very well, but cannot give the pre- 
cise dimensions. It was in two pieces, the bowl and pedestal be- 
ing separate. Its diameter was about fifteen inches, and height 
about the same, but these measurements are only from memory, 
as I can still see the bowl in my mind’s eye. It was considered the 
largest piece of pressed glass ever made, and of course only a 
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few were made as an advertisement of what the Company could 
do, if called on.” 


The bowl is supposed to be in some collection in Massachusetts. 
Does any one know where? 


98. W.S., Maine, wishes to know the date of a tall clock, the maker 


being Owen, Birmingham, England. Who can help here? 


99. E. G. F., Massachusetts, wishes to know: 


(a) Whether Monross, of the firm of Monross, Pritchard & 
Company, was Elisha Monross, or one of his sons. 

(4) The purpose of an iron receptacle of two hands “cupped,” 
with a bunch of grapes at the wrist. 

(c) A way to restore Rogers’ groups when the surface is peel- 
ing off. 

(a) Elisha Monross was a member of the firm of Monross, 
Pritchard & Co. from 1827 to 1840. 

(6) Can any one give the corre¢t explanation? 

(c) The best way is to let an expert china or earthenware re- 
pairer handle the work, as after painting the piece should be 
baked to ensure solidification of colors. 


too. C. A. C., Rhode Island, writes that, while searching for pewter in 


Rhode Island he came upon a piece by Foseph Danforth, who, 
from the character of the piece in question, must have worked 
during the last quarter of the eighteenth century. C. A. C. 
wishes to know further of this Joseph Danforth. 

In the excellent list of American pewterers compiled by Mrs. 
F, P. Berger of the Wadsworth Atheneum there are several 
Danforths, Edward, Samuel, Thomas, and William, all working 
in Conne¢ticut or thereabouts, but there is no mention of a 
Foseph. Does any one know anything of him? 


sor. HLH. C., Massachusetts, would like to learn the approximate age 


of a grandfather clock, mahogany case, Queen Anne top, maker’s 
name Parkinson, Lancaster. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Parkinson is not listed in any of the books available for con- 

sultation. Does any one know his dates? 
| 102. J. E. McC., Texas, writes that she has an old silver sugar shell with 
: the inscription 4/le—des, the middle letters being obliterated. 


Who was this maker and when did he live? 
* * 

The general interest in glass is exemplified in the following 
questions, all of which are hard to answer. The identification of 
glass is always most difficult to undertake, even when the piece 
is under personal examination; and it is doubly so when identifi- 
cation must be made from photographs and description. Glass, 
in comparison with other substances, varies very little from one 
generation to the next; that which is made today, particularly 
pressed glass, is almost identical with that of one hundred years 
ago. For this reason, the answers to questions on glass identifi- 
cation may be no more than tentatively accepted, for they are 
always subject to revision. 


- 103. A. R. B., would like to know the date and purpose of an oblong, 
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clear glass plate with a border of grapes and centre design of 
Christ and the Disciples. Does any one know the answer? 

to4. M.A. D., 
Massachusetts, 
wishes to know 
the proper name 
for the glass pic- 
tured in the sec- 
ond row of the 
advertisementon 
the inside back 
cover of An- 
TIQUES for Sep- 
tember, 1923. 

Thisis general- 
ly designated as 
pressed Sand- 
wich glass, with 
frosted tops and 
stems. 

ols po = Baal Gas 
Pennsylvania, 
wishes to know 
the maker of the 
glass pitcher reproduced herewith. Its dimensions are as follows: 
height, 8 inches; width, 6 inches; base, 3 inches; wavy glass, 
large pointed mark, and rough. 
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WE deem it necessary that each 

piece intrusted to our care for 
restoration be given every possible 
attention to achieve the proper re- 
sult. This requires not only good 
craftsmanship but close supervision 
by someone to whom the task ap- 
pears as more than labor. 


We feel that the knowledge ac- 
quired through forty-five years of 
constant association and study of an- 
tiques of all periods qualifies us to 
offera guaranteed service to the most 
discriminating. 


P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS 
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George S. McKearin writes that the piece is possibly a contact — 


. mould piece, probably three-mold. He does not feel certain at 
L qT e Hi d ONE lH Our AY hop what factory pitchers of this type were made, although the 
Kensington glass works are said to have made contact three- 

mold glass. 


ANY common useful pieces, 

a considerable number of 

fine pieces, and a few rare ones. 

Our goods are genuine, and our 

prices — quality considered — are 
reasonable. 

Write us your wants. We can no 
doubt be of service to you because 
our collection is remarkably varied. 
When you are in the neighborhood 
remember that we welcome your 
call. You, too, will be charmed 
with our Shop and Tea Room. 


106. 
106. H. W. G., Vermont, sends photograph of a brooch of what appears 
to be porcelain (here reproduced in full size) and queries as toits 
probable place of manufacture. 
Th, The type seems quite specific and the workmanship is skillful. 
Has any one enlightenment to offer? 


e 
W ebster Place Anti ue Sho 107. F. M. M., Ohio, sends picture of a vase, one of a pair, reproduced 
q p herewith, with query as to its place and date of manufacture. 
& ‘Tea Room 


N. Hudson Moore, in answer to a request for help, is inclined 

to call these vases, or cups, English or Irish, etched in Bohemian 

On the Danrer Wesster Hicuway at Franklin, New Hampshire style. This identification is based on the foot, triple-knopped 
stems, shape of the bowl, shape of the cover, and cutting of 


CiypeE C. Brown, Proprietor. finial, while the decoration is entirely discounted. 


Answers 


82. J. S. B., New York (Octo- 
ber, 1923, ANTIQUES, 
p. 188). 

}] 7 Hetty R. Littlefield 
G'EORGE ® REYNOLDS writes that she has a 
print of “Fiora,” by 
N. Currier, dated 1846, 
I 7 42 M STREET, N. W. and signed N. Currier, 

2’ SPTUbe StI wd 
This would seem to 
W ashing ton, HD: (E indicate that N. Cur- 
rier was publishing 
prints as early as 1846 
to 1855, in the latter 
z part of which year he 
entered into partner- 


ship with J. M. Ives. 
Dealer Li 84. R.J.,Yancouver (October, 


1923, ANTIQUES, p. 
A 189). 

J.H. M., New York, 

[ \ ntl UeS writes as follows con- 

cerning the miniature 

of a revolutionary sol- 
dier: 

“In my opinion his 
miniature is of George 
Washington after the 
original portrait of 
Washington by Ed- 
ward Savage now own- 
ed by Harvard Uni- 
versity. While there 
are some variations in 
detail, such as the size 
NOW ON HAND of the Order of the 
Cincinnati, the two 
buttons on the right 


SEVERAL [¢alian MastTERSs 


“437F 


lis. ©:K. 


85 Charles Street 
BeOen al =O): N 


Some Fine New 


84—Miuniature OF WASHINGTON En gland Furniture 
side of the coat, and especially the expression of the eye, still it 4] MEAS EO Y; 1 ew 


agrees in all the main features. 

“Edward Savage (7767-7877) was employed by Harvard Col- 
lege to paint a portrait of the President, and Washington records 
in his diary giving him three sittings, on December 21 and 28, 
1789, and on January 6, 1790. Savage engraved a plate from this 
portrait and it was published on February 7, 1792 at No. 29 
Charles Street. He painted at least one replica which was owned 


A. kK. DRESSER 


Spectalizing in 


Early American curly maple Chests of 
Drawers 
Slat-back Arm Chairs 
Small Stretcher and Duck-foot Tables 
Early American Pewter 
Blown and pressed Glass and Prints 
A collection of old Hooked Rugs in 
perfect order. 


e 


Christmas gifts of permanent distinction 
at reasonable prices. 


Early American only. 
€ 
ELEVEN EAST 8th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Portrait oF WASHINGTON BY SAVAGE 
Courtesy of Harvard University. 


I Have Purchased-Antiques 


in every corner of the world. I know the 
European markets and I have explored 
the West Indian ports that, in days long 
gone, exchanged rum, molasses and ma- 
hogany furniture for the manufactured 


products of New England. 


I have hunted the country byways of 
America in search of examples of local 
craftsmanship and I have bought and 
sold in the midst of great cities. 


Now I am glad to retire to the peace 
and simplicity of a Connecticut suburb, 
where business place and home may be 
one. But the knowledge gained from 
strenuous early experience is still with 
me. 


Such knowledge pives added validity 


by the late Henry Adams of Washington, D. C. He did some 
work in miniature, as Theodore Bolton in his Ear/y American 
Portrait Painters in Miniature records four, three of \ _h are in 
the Worcester Art Museum. I have never seen any .<r_nce toa 
miniature portrait of Washington by Savage.” 

In view of the fact that Washington was the favorite subject 
of early nineteenth-century painters and the wide range of in- 
vestigation on this subject, the probabilities are that this minia- 
ture is a copy of the Savage portrait by some unknown artist, but 
comparison with authentic work in miniature by Savage might 
determine the matter. 

The Savage portrait in the possession of Harvard is reproduced 
herewith, as is the miniature. The Savage portrait seems to justify — 
the correspondent’s contention that it provided the original from 
which—perhaps at some removes—the miniature was derived. 


87. H.C. E., Illinois (October, 1923, ANTIQUES, p. 189). 


John M. Clarke writes that he has a duplicate of the pottery 
jar tm question, which he obtained over fifteen years since at 


Fort Edward, N. Y., where there had been a pottery making 4 


“Rockingham” ware. He is in doubt as to its use, however. 

John Spargo sends a letter as follows, which seems to indicate 
the proper use of these jars: ; 
“An old lady who very well remembers seeing such pieces used 
brings the information that they were inhalers, used principally 
by asthma sufferers, though sometimes also in connection with 


juvenile attacks of croup, etc. A rubber tube went over the pipe- 
opening at the bottom and was connected with a sort of bellows 
which forced the smoke fromthe substance that was smouldering 
clients. inside through the openings in the top. One of these poured the 
alleviating fumes into the room, the other one had a short rubber 


pipe attached and this the victim kept in his mouth as much as — 
BERNSTEIN he could. 
“Potters suffered greatly from respiratory troubles and ‘Potter’s 
eAuthentic Antiques 


Asthma’ was a common complaint. It is no wonder, then, that — 
205 WESTPORT AVENUE, NORWALK, CONN. 


to my guarantee of all that I sell; and 
it is completely at the sevice of my 


such pieces were made by potters for their own use. They may 
have been made commercially, but I have no evidence of it. Cer- 
tainly a good many must have been made. Quite a number have 
turned up in various parts of the country of late. I saw two which 
I felt certain from their history rather than anything peculiar in 
their appearance were made at South Amboy, about 1860.” 

Another correspondent verifies the above in general, but indi- 
cates the use of a vaporizing hot liquid which could be drawn off 
through a spigot at the bottom of the jar, and renewed through 
the larger aperture in top. That the piece is an inhaler seems 
beyond much question. 


Antiques in Leéture and Exhibition 


AnTIQUES will gladly publish advance information of lectures and exhibitions 
the field of its particular interest. Notice of such events should reach the editorial ~ 
office, if possible, not later than the fifteenth of each month, for publication on the 
thirtieth. This service ts free of charge. 


LECTURES 
Boston, Mass.:—Museum of Fine Arts— 
Wednesday Conferences:— 1 
Fanuary 9, 16, 23,30 Classical Art by Dr. Lacey Digg) 


Gi 230, Caskey. Fee, $2 for course. iq 
Fanuary 14 Professor E. S. Morse. (subject 
No. 4 announced later). 
STAMPED Brass Sunday Talks:— 
Fanuary 6 at 3. Some American Desks, by Mr. 
Roger Gilman. z 
Fanuary © at 4. The Uses of terra-cotta by the Greeks 
> and Romans, by Professor George 
5 . H. Chase. 
Bed Spring Irons January 13 at 3. Good Taste in Early American An, 


by Mr. Philip A. Means. 
Fanuary I? at 4. The Need of Art in Life, by Mr.¥ 
Philip L.*Hlale: . 


Auction Notes 


Bed Ornaments Bed Wrenches 


Bed Bolts Cabinet Hardware 
CALENDAR 


A.L.FIRMIN 
(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 


3 A= 3 6 Portland Street | NEW YORK: Tue AMERICAN Art GALLERIES, 30 East 57th Street. — 
oe 
Boston, Mass. Tay eee 


evenings Library of H. C. Holmes, containing Western Ameri- — 
January 9, afternoon cana—View from January 2. 


oth 39 } 
errr 
——EE>EE>~—~~—E—~—~*%*€~’™”xX=*{€[€Z}_/_._>—==> EE 


January 7,8,9,10,77,72 Colleétion of the late Samuel S. Laird, comprising 
afternoons Chinese and European porcelain; ivory and jade; 


Fanua lacquers; snuff bottles; rugs and carpets; and paintings HF A 
CVE : by contemporary artists—View from January 9. O RE I GN AND M E RICAN 
January 17, 18, 19 _ The late James A. Garland collection of furniture 
afternoons silver, rugs, etc.—View from January 12. i 
January 17,18 Library of the late Ellen B. Roberts—View from oAntt ues 
evenings January 12. 
January 22 Sale of first editions of well-known authors; includes 
afternoon and evening _also some sporting prints—View from January 19. 
NEW YORK: THE Aes Ga.teries, Park ae at 59th St. ? 
January 3, 4 Print collection of the late George R. Barrett. 
evenings c : 
January 4,5 — Hooked rugs from the collection of J. W. T. Wettle- Karly American Silver and 
afternoons son. 
January, 7,8,9, 10,171,172 Part two of the William Whiting Nolen collection of re ] ass B ott ] es H OO k G d 
afternoons early American furniture. : ? 
January zo Shakespearean library of Eustace Conway. R Uu ae ) Pp Ine - G h ‘S Se S ) O ] d 
evening 
January 14, 15, 16 Part three of the John Quinn library. Lanterns and Tin Candle 
afternoons and evenings 
January 17 ~~ Part one of the Colonial furniture collection of Francis Stic ks CG O mplete Fireplace 
afternoon’ ~ H. Bigelow. ; ? ; : 
January 18, 19 Art collection of the late Cavel F. L. de Wild. E q U1 P ment 1n o ] d ROMs: 
afternoons 
January 21, 22 Rare Americana from the Barrett and Spalding col- 
afternoons _ . leéions.. . 
January 2}, 24 Autographs from the Hadley, Conway, and Barrett 7 
afternoons collections. 
January 31 Early American furniture, glass, etc., from the col- 


eo leétion of Miss Cornelia Miller. : M A R Y le Ek N ole 
NEW YORK: Cuiarke’s Art Gaierigs, 42 East 58th Street. 9 East 8 th Street New York (ity 


Fanuary 9, 10, 11, 12 Italian furniture, painting, textiles—View from 


January 4. 


Ne itth A: Tel = A II 
January 23, 24, 25,26 English furniture—View from January 18. (ROIS EEL, CP AGEE, EUV ESENT 413 5 


MONG recent New York furniture sales were those of the 
Fred J. Peters’ collection, and of the Jacob Margolis col- 
lection. The latter was the result of seven months’ accumulation 
_ from numerous sources, and, as usual, Mr. Margolis personally 
_ guaranteed every piece. 
Of the auctions, that of the Bigelow collection is of high im- 
portance and should be carefully followed by colle¢tors. 


* * * 


i In addition to several interesting pieces of furniture which 
_ are to be sold in coming auctions, there are some highly im- 
portant items in private hands which are now offered to collec- 
tors. Among these are the eleven foot trestle table, and the 
chairs, once in the Old Wayside Inn at Sudbury, but now owned 
by B. A. Berhrend, which are described elsewhere. It is rarely 
that such furniture comes into the market, either for exhibition 
or sale. 

In this connection the Longfellow furniture, now being ex- 
hibited at Flayerdman ¢ Kaufman’s is well worth examination. 
The pieces are, of course, interesting from their historical asso- 
ciations, but they are, also, in themselves, excellent examples of 
early New England cabinet work. 


bo eo LLUSTRATED is one of my hooked rugs 
It has been said many times before, but it can hardly be too picked at random from the largest collection 
| often repeated, that auction sale prices are extremely unreliable. of hooked rugs in Boston. I have them in almost 
There has recently been some question of the value of the every variety of color, design and size. 
auction notes which Antiques publishes from time to time. : els ; ; 
These have been given, first, because many people receive auc- Dealers alive to the increased interest in 
tion catalogues, and would like to know the prices brought by hooked rugs and the expanding market for 


the various items listed therein, and second, because, although 
some prices may seem high, others are correspondingly low, and 
the average price, if faithfully found, is of value to dealer and 
buyer alike. 


= | | L. DAVID 
ANTIQUES is, in every case, particularly careful to list the 


catalogue numbers of the things sold, so that the piece in ques- 147 CHARLES STREET Boston 
tion may be easily identified. What should be borne in mind is 


them will write and ask me to ship on approval. 


wl ntiques 


Reflecting the Back- 
ground of New Eng- 
lana’s History. 


HIPPENDALE round- 

about chair with cab- 
riole leg and ball and claw 
foot—Hepplewhite field bed 
with fluted foot posts, spade 
feet and canopy frame, in 
perfect condition; Sheraton 
inlaid mahogany bureau 
with four legs fluted and 
curly maple fronts to drawers; pine and maple hutch chair 
table; Chinese Chippendale cherry table; small oval top; maple 
duck foot table; curly maple slant top desk; Windsor comb-back 
arm chair; early American Priscilla arm chair,.with extra large 
turnings; early American mushroom arm chair; fine two-drawer 
dressing table, original stencilling; bandy-legged Dutch table; 
Mexican braided horsehair bridle with quirt and old Mexican 
spur; several very fine old quilts, pink sunburst and light blue 
sunburst; mahogany banjo clock; Sandwich, pressed, Stiegel 
glass, and historical flasks. 


E.C. HALL 


145 Longmeadow Street, LONGMEADOW, Mass. 


(On main route from Boston to New York, three blocks from the Springfield line) 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW SIGN! 


ad 


Attractive Antiques 


“Age doth not wither nor custom stale their infinite variety.” 


Every ITEM GUARANTEED Genuine 


A CuipPpENDALE Manocany Mrrror, with carved gilt oak leaf. Size 
36 x 22 inches. 

A Gitt anp Brack Picture Mirror, girl with black cat. Size 34 x 17 
inches. 

Srx Rusu-Sear Cuairs, original decoration. 

A Gittr Front Banjo Crock, with old pictures and bracket, by A. 
Willard. 

A Hatt Crock, mahogany case, moon dial, brass trimmings and 
ornaments, by A. Willard, with old advertisement on door. 

A Surp’s Mercury BAROMETER, mahogany case. 

InLaip, SweLt Front, HEppLEWHITE BuREAU. 

A Curry Mapte Cuest, of 4 drawers, very handsome. 

A Map te Desk, in natural color (finished). 

A Twist Lec Manocany, 2-DraweR Work TABLE. 

SEVERAL Hanpsom_E PircHers, in resist Lustre, Crouch ware, Sun- 
derland, etc. 

Brass CaNnDLESTICKS, in pairs; all old and good condition. 

Suip Mopets, 20 of them in all sizes and prices. 

Suip Lanterns, from U. S. Navy yards. 

ANTIQUE JEWELRY, old Garnet and Cameo pieces. 

Sox Sitver 3-Prsece Tea Set, by E. Lownes, 1825. Beautiful design. 

SHEFFIELD CANDLESTICKS, in pairs all sizes and prices. 

ANDIRONS, in brass and iron; fenders and fireside furnishings. 

Bens, field, low and high post types. 

Bepspreaps, chintz and patchwork. 

The above gives an outline of our very large and varied stock. 
We guarantee everything we sell to be as described. 
We solicit enquiry for anything antique. 


BosToN ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 Beacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, HAYMARKET 0259 


that, if one highboy brings $3,000 it is no criterion for all high- 
boys, as many are sold for $200 and less. Unfortunately news- 
paper publicity is always given to the high prices, and nothing 
is said about the low ones. ANTIQUES endeavors to give both, 
allowing the reader to judge for himself. If it is found that the 
auction prices thus listed are being unfairly quoted, they will be, 
without doubt, discontinued. In the meantime emphasis is laid 
on their vacillating habits, which are well shown in the following 
digest. 
The sales from which the prices this month are taken are: 
American Art Galleries, November 15, 16, 17—Jacob Paxson 
Temple collection of early American glass. 
Anderson Galleries, November 16, 77—Jacob Margolis collection 
of early American furniture. 
Anderson Galleries, December 6—¥red J. Peters collection of 
Currier and Ives prints. 
BUREAUS AND HIGHBOYS 


(Anderson Galleries, Nov. 16, 77) 
Nos. 


114, mahogany Heppelwhite swell-front bureau . $180.00 
127, pine, maple, and oak bureau, 7680 550.00 
128, walnut Jersey highboy, 7790 350.00 
164, curly maple bureau, 7775... 155.00 
238, maple and pine highboy, 7770 325.00 
248, maple six-legged highboy, 7770 290.00 
255, walnut five-legged highboy, 7690 . 325.00 
CHAIRS 
(Anderson Galleries, Nov. 16, 77) 
Nos. 
24, hickory Windsor arm, American, 1770 . sitts She be) tie ee S9O.0G 
34, maple, fiddle-back, Spanish feet, 77701 usmle nn aan IOC 
53, Hitchcock painted black and gold, 7890 . . . . . .. . 17.50 
67, maple ladder-back rocking, 7730 . . Meer niga wt ta te PUN 
83, hickory and maple baluster back arm, 1715 jews s pene 1OSICS 
125, William and Mary maple arm, 7620 : 175.00 
225, pair Chippendale walnut, Gebeor legs, 7760 ; 265.00 
CURRIER AND IVES PRINTS 
(Anderson Galleries, Dec. 6) 
Nos. (All prints colored and framed) 
1, Echo Lake, White Mountains RO a i, Go shee, CBS 
4, Valley Falls, Virginia= 5 7.) er ocS 
12, The Hudson Highlands (7877)... ae 
19, The Battery, New York (7850)s. aye 
29, Lake Winnipiseogee . «7.9. 9) rd 
42, Maple Sugaring (1856) . . . le Ope ec OL 
63a, American Homestead—S pring (1869) ere Seo se a. YORGE 
63b, American Homestead—Summer (1868) . . oo SEA 37-50 
63c, American Homestead—Autumn (7869) sks: cel Cahier tLO OG 
63d, American Homestead—W inter soe! Mee ong id As lo) 1eiekes 
137, The Wayside Inn (1864) Mariette ten ary pe ae HESS: 
141, Clipper ship, Great Republic . . AP Bo Be ey SPI 
146, Clipper ship, Flying Cloud (7852), reprint 40.00 
147, Clipper ship, Nightingale (1854) : Amr Ae usd OO Ry PHIOCS: 
199a, Camping tn the Woods. 7. we) seen Oo 
234, Old advertisement of N. Currier . : 40.00 
DESKS 
(Anderson Galleries, Nov. 16, 77) 
Nos. 
87, maple fall front, early American, 7790 . - $170.00 
96, Chippendale walnut fall front, 7770 . 479.00 
tor, Hepplewhite inlaid mahogany, 7790 . 320.00 
105, Queen Anne maple writing, on frame, 7720 270.00 
205, walnut fall front, ball feet, 7750 . 180.00 
218, maple fall front, 7770 . 265.00 
240, Hepplewhite inlaid tambour one 1790 230.00 
250, Hepplewhite inlaid secretary, 1785 240.00 
254, Chippendale walnut secretary, 7750 . 510.00 
GLASS 
(American Art Galleries, Nov. 15, 16, £7) 
Nos. 
Paperweights 
2, American millefleur, diameter 17% inches . $20.00 
3, Ametican millefleur, dtameter 2 17ches a) ee 7.50 
4, Centennial paperweight, diameter 178 inches . . . ... . 7.00 
10, milk white bottle, height 634 inches . . .+. . . 1... 5.00 
Glassboro Factory, Gloucester Co., N. F. (2775) 
16, etched! tumbler, clear, Acicht 958 sches). 2 eee 6.00 
17, etched tumblers clear; Aeight 26 smches\ see ee TOO 
19, decanter, short flutings, height 72 inches . . . . .. . . 10.00 
21, pitcher, clear, pear shape, height so inches . 60.00 


RARE AMERICAN 


PRINTS—SILVER 


BROADSIDES, efc. 
o) 
Rare Prints 


AMERICAN AND ANGLO-AMERICAN PORTRAITS OF THE 
PRE-REVOLUTIONARY AND 
REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. VIEWS OF AMERICAN CITIES 
HISTORIC CHINTZ AND NEEDLEWORK 
BATTLES AND SCENES BY LAND AND SEA 
POLITICAL CARICATURES AND CARTOONS 
RARE MEZZOTINTS, ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS 


THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE 
GEORGE R. BARRETT 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


To BE SoLp JANUARY 3, 4 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ONE DOLLAR 


z 
Early American Silver 


FINE EXAMPLES BY PAUL REVERE AND 
OTHER EARLY SILVERSMITHS 


PEWTER, CHINA, FURNITURE, Etc. 
THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE 
W. W. NOLEN 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


To BE Sop January 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ONE DOLLAR 


z 
Colonial Furniture 


THE COLLECTION OF 
FRANCIS H. BIGELOW 
PART tr) ; 


THE MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 
COLONIAL FURNITURE EVER OFFERED 
To BE SOLD JANUARY 17 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ONE DOLLAR 


¢ 


Extraordinary Broadsides 


Seedis LORICAL IMPORTANCE 
FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 


GEORGE R. BARRETT 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
AND THE LATE 


WILLIAM E. SPALDING 


To Be So_p sy OrDER OF THE EstaTE, JANUARY 21, 22 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ONE DOLLAR 


The ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PresipentT] 
PARK AVENUE AND FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


of Ad }e 


DoroTuHy O.SCHUBART 


INCORPORATED 


145 fifth Avenue, Petnam, N. Y. 


Telephone: PELHAM 4808 or PELHAM 2002 


536 -Aain Street (pints) New RocHELLE,N.Y. 
Telephone: New Roce te 6692 


e 


Early American Antiques 


Pine Dressing Table 


with octagonal legs 


Maple Day Beds 


Three Sheraton Bureaus 


Two of Maple and One of 
Mahogany 


“A Good -Antique Is -A Good Investment!” 


That Old Lamp of Yours! 


You may find it described or pictured 
among the more than four hundred 
rare lighting devices photographed 
on over one hundred plates in 


Colonial Lighting 


By Arruur H. Haywarp 
OT only is this a book of prac- 


tical value to Antique Dealers, 
Collectors, Architects, Interior Deco- 
rators, Illustrators and Designers, but 
it makes an exceptional Gift Book 
for people of refined taste. 
PRICE 
Regular Edition $7.50 
Special Edition 2.5.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


B. J. BRIMMER CO., Boston 
Room 24, 388 Boylston Street 
The only book published devoted entirely to this subject. 


BALL BRASSES NEED 
NC APOLOGIES 


VERY process of manufacture from the mix- 
ing of the metal to the final hand tooling be- 
ing identical to that used by the original makers, 
produces brasses which are perfect replicas of the 
genuine and which will bear the closest and most 
expert inspection. No short cuts to produétion, no 
makeshifts or cheapenings of any kind are toler- 
ated. Used for years by hundreds of collectors, con- 
noisseurs and leading dealers throughout this 
country and abroad for their best pieces. Largest 
variety in the World to select from. Copies made 
of anything in brass. Perfe&t satisfaction assured 
or no charge. Samples on request. 


Wa. Batt & Sons, Malvern (ar), Penn. 


In Ancent Portsmouth 


The sea coagt towns were the earliest, and, because 
of world trade, the richest in the American colonies. 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present. 
This, in part, accounts for our ability to offer, at a// 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times, 
antiques of rare distinction. 


EK. A. WIGGIN 


350 STATE STREET Portsmouth, N. H. 


J. HATFIELD MORTON. 


eAmerican Antiques 


229 East 37™ STREET, NEw York City 
| Established, 1875 


Branch: The Old Curiosity Shop 
13 Center Street 
Established, 1860 Nantucket, Mass. 


Large and small stocks of antiques bought for cash. 


William K. Mackay Company 


cAuctioneers S Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) "TELEPHONE, Congress 1593 
(Collections of Antiques and all kinds of household 
furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 


ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice antiques always on exhibition and for sale 


EXPERT -IN-OLD: PEWTER 


Mr. Howarp H. Cotter Lt, the author of the series 
of articles on 


OLD PEWTER 


at present appearing in the pages of ANTIQUES, 
is at liberty to accept commissions from one or 
two Museums or private individuals, to advise 
and assist them in the formation of their collec- 


tions of OLD PEWTER. 


Address: ©/o The Editor of ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO. 


(Formerly with M. Stack & Co.) 


We have the Largest and-Most (Complete Stock of 


Antiques | in (hicago 
AND THE MIDDLE WEST 


(Consisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture se Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 


Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, etc. 
Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection Cordially Invited. 


643-645 SourH WaBasH AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 
TELEPHONE, WABASH 1722 


The John Alden Antique Shop 
Plymouth, eMass. 


(NEAR PLYMOUTH ROCK) 


Co 
A shop that speaks for itself in a fine 
assortment of 


Early American Antiques 


Write us your wants 


All Orders Receive Our Pronpee viemarem 


UST let mie HVERY THING 
know your sold as picked 
want and if I up. Nothing fin- 


ished. Send for @ 
Booklet. Cor- i 
responden ee 
promptly an- 
swered. Watch 
this space next 
month. 


W. B. SPAULDING 


17 WALNUT STREET, HAVERHILL, Mass. 


Formerly in Georgetown Since 1897 


have not got it 
instock Siunwill 
find it for you. 
My specialty is 
early period 
pieces. 


Telephone 3161 


Early American Furnishings 


N Rockianp, Matne—a fifteen-room 

house filled with early American furni- 
ture—re-finished and ready for delivery. 
And for those who prefer antiques in the 
rough, three shops packed to the roof 
with them—“cobwebby”’ and dusty, just 
as bought. 


Beautiful Convex Mirror with Eagle, 
Torches and Horns of Plenty 


COBB & DAVIS 
Rockland, Maine 


wror ANYTHING avd EVERYTHING OLD 


VISIT 


| THE ¢eAutique SHOP 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 KING STREET 
Pottstown, PENNSYLVANIA 
Decorative and Historical (hina, Bottles, 
(up Plates, Glassware, Linens, 


Currier Prints, (ons, etc. 


Butterfly Table in Maple—all original 
Szdeboard in Birdseye and Curly 
Maple—all original 
e 
‘Uermont’s Largest Antique ‘Dealer 


¢ 


E. J. JOHNSON 


Waite RIver JUNCTION VERMONT 


The Binding ‘Department 


has changed its method of proced- 
ure somewhat, but it will still con- 
tinue to bind copies of ANTIQUES 
in the same blue buckram with 
gold lettering as heretofore. 

Those wishing to have copies 
bound may send them, with a check 
for $2.50, as before, but ANTIQUES 
will now bind each person’s own 
copies instead of exchanging them 
for bound volumes. 


This means that anyone may 
send in copies, of whatever volume 
number or in whatever condition 
they may be. These copies will be 
bound in a month’s time and re- 
turned to their proper owners. 

The sooner the copies are turned in 
the quicker they will be done. 


ANTIQUES 


Binding Department 
683 Atlantic Avenue 


Boston 


ANTIQUE POST BEDS 


CORRECTLY FITTED WITH 


Box Springs & —Mattresses 


@i® special box spring comes to outer edge of side rail and 
only two inches above the rail, cut out corner for foot post. 
No support irons required. We have fitted hundreds of beds 
with springs and mattresses— we know how to fit yours. 
Measure the length of side rail, the length of end rail and give 
square of foot post. Enclose check with order and we ship 
within six days. 


Special Box Spring, $30. Silk Floss Mattress, $27 
Davis ANTIQUE SHOP, Lyme, (onn. 


Marion Alida Greene 


Master (rafisman 


Old-fashioned Old 
Trays Designs 
Restored Reproduced 


Studio: GRaFToN, Mass. 


ANTIQUES 


CaBINET MAKING U pHOLSTERING 


PoLISHING AND REPAIRING 


CUSHIONS AND Drapery Work 


¢ 
F.C. POOLE 


Bonp’s Hii, GLoucester, Mass. 


Open the Entire Year Telephone, 1585W 


“<The Little Shop with the Big Trade”’ 


CHARLES T. GRILLEY 


49 CHARLES STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
Branch Show Room: 104 West CEDAR STREET 


We make a specialty of the quaint and unusual in antiques. 
Located in the center of the antique mart of America. 
You can’t miss the shop—not far from the New England 
Kitchen 
Not the biggest — but one of the busiest. 


McKEARIN’S 


735 -Madtson -Avenue New York (ity 
We Offer Some Remarkably Fine Pieces of 


Karly American Furniture 


A Beautiful Sheraton Sideboard with Curly Maple Tambour 
A Unique Small Pair of Sheraton Dining Tables 
with Bands of Curly Maple Inlay 
Set of Seven Bannister Back Chairs—Two Arm and Five Side 
Beautiful Mirrors, Candle-stands, 
Corner-cupboards, etc. 


You miss unusual opportunities to acquire fine things at reasonable prices if 
you fail to periodically visit our shop 


6. WW. Richardson & Son 


EsTABLISHED 1812 


THe Oxpest Furniture House 1n THE Unirep STATES 
InvirEs Your INSPECTION 


Auburn, N. VY. 
Antiques 


Learn to associate the City of Auburn with Richardson’s and 
Richardson’s with what is best in Antique and Modern Furniture. 
(Charming Gift Shop in Connection) 


Auburn — Richardson Sq. 


Syracuse and New York | FRAMINGHAM 


Competently ‘Restored When Sold; 
Before That, in the ‘Rough 


Antique furniture and wood work 
bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and upholstered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, New YorK 


TELEPHONE 211 


Old Stamps Wanted 


Large and small lots of old U.S. and 
foreign Stamps bought for cash. Entire 
envelopeswith Stamps. Revenue Stamps. 
Collections in albums. Write me what 
you have; orsend and best cash offer will 
be submitted. 


HE E Atwood 683-Atlantic-Avenue 


Boston 


References: Crrizens Nationat Bank, New Encianp Trust Co., of Boston 


Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (hapel Street 


One street from Yale University 


New Haven, (onneéticut 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass 
Goods, Glass, all kinds Colonial Relics 
Embroideries, Laces, Jewelry 
Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 


All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 


Grandfather Clock 


CHERRY CAS 


In running order 


? 


CLIFTON W. GREENE 
Antique Shop 


OPPOSITE THE OLD MUSTER FIELD 


$45 Concord Street 
MassAcHUSETTS 


J bh 
“E457 


Banjo (locks 
Made over a century ago by the famous 
Massachusetts clock makers, yet 


for time keeping qualities 
unsurpassed today. 


Original condition. 
Prices upward from $100 


Careful attention given to correspondence. 


CHRISTINE J]. STEELE 


- 396 ADAMS oes (atthe foot of Milton Hill) Kast Mitton, Mass. 
Telephone, Mitton 2348-R 


Thieves of Time 


A single lost or broken part in an antique clock 
is sufficient to destroy its usefulness in marking 
the passing hours. 

My business being the manufacture of clock 
works, I am prepared to supply missing parts 
and to undertake repair of high grade tall clocks, 
banjo time pieces and others of similar style. 


G. R. S. KIL LAM 
Pawtucket : Rhode Island 


JAMES DAVIDSON 
Dealer in ANTIQUES 


195 HowarpD STREET 
New Lonpon, ConneEcTICUT 


Worth a Spectal Visit 


Many rare pieces in a large collection 


WANTED! 
Early American Antiques 


Furniture, China, Glass 
Silver, Brass, Pianos, etc. 


One piece to carload lots 


a. GUR TIS 


2085 Lexington Avenue New York City 


H. SACKS & SONS 


Antique Furmture, Hooked 
‘Rugs & Glass 


62 Harvard Street 


BrooktingE, Mass. 


Telephone, BROOKLINE 865 


Old England for Antiques! 
Fife Sle CCAD RE PrA GE 


129 BRIDGE STREET 
WarrRINGTON (ENGLAND) 


All kinds of antiques at reasonable prices. Genuine 
only. No fakes; no reproductions; no rub- 
bish. Correspondence invited. 


Patronized by many well-known American dealers 


At 42 (harles Street, Boston 


Just one of the small shops on the 
Street but worth a special visit 


ELISTORTCAL CHINA, OLD GOLONTAL 
Sitver, Earty AMERICAN GLass 
Hookep Rucs, FuRNITURE 


Write us your wants or call 


J. GROSSMAN 


Telephone, Haymarket 3300 


Antiques and Quaint Old ‘Things 
The Handicraft Shop of Olivia 


Genuine Old Furniture, Glass, 
China, Brass 


Olivia Linens;Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch 
Patterns; Footstool Tops; Appliqué Patchwork, 
cut and basted, or finished; Old and new Hooked 
and Braided Rugs; Tufted and Knotted Bedspreads; Handwoven Rugs, 
Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, Etc. 


Chair Seats and Footstool Coverings Made and Restored. 


Those who have purchased here state that they cannot duplicate the beautiful 
and unusual gifts elsewhere. 


lrs. L. A. Wernon, 72 West Putnam Ave., GREENWICH, Conn. 
Send references for goods on approval. (Boston Post Road) 


In ROSLINDALE, -MGSS.se5 


25 years of experience in 
collecting and distributing 
every variety of antique 
furniture, glass, china, metal 
goods, prints and engravings 


Dark Bluish Sapphire Bluish Sage Pale 
Blue Green Blue Green Green Green 


Call or write 


William B. McCarthy 


961 South Street : Roslindale, Mass. 


° collected in the historic Finger Lake region, settled in 
Antiques 1788, by Jemima Wilkinson and her Society of Friends. 


JEMIMA WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP 
Fiorence W. Upson 


DUNDEE NEW YORK 


The New England Antique Shop 


M. WesseER, Manager 


SHIP ec ACODELS RARE GLASS — 


55 Cuares STREET Early American 


Boston, Mass. 


bo) 


v 


Paintings, Prints and Pottery 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
6 West 28th Street New York 


Telephone: MADISON SQUARE 3236 


TheW. H. CHAPMAN CO. © 


On view at all times a beautiful selection of 
Hooked Rugs, as well as some interesting 
Furniture, Pewter and Glass. 


T, For January I list the following from my recent 
he Latest! purchases, offered here for the first time as follows: 


Pr. Sanpwicu Grass CANDLESTICKS Fine Copper Ketrie 

Fine Otp Tosy, 914” Hicu Winpsor Foorstooi ‘ 

Otp Detrr Drucaist Jar CarveD Lec Dininc TaBLe M IDDLETOW N, Co NN. 

A SHEFFIELD CasTER WaGoN Curty Map te SECRETARY 

The following nearly always in stock: Brass Founders and Finishers 
Potrery Guiass Lamps& CAanpDLEsTICKS FURNITURE 8 

Early American Bristol Glass Mirror j 
Slip Ware Waterford Brass Rugs since I “ee 
Stone Ware Nailsea Pewter Coverlets $ 
Wedgwood Wistarburg olin Shawls 
ee ace se! Fete Ge Perfect reproductions of antique brasses of all kinds. We 
Adams Phoenicia Sage Silver Wass have customers who, for twenty years, have had 
Bristol Millville etc., also Jewelry exclusive goods made by us from their own 
Staffordshire CG meLc: candelabra Ornament 


patterns. Estimates gladly. made 
either on small lots or on 
quantity production. 


Sone UZ Bena) als 


THE FRANCIS NYE HOUSE 
Telephonergz Marton Roan, Marrapotsett, Mass. Write or call 


REPRODUCTIONS OF 


OLD ENGLISH BRASSES 
made by 
PEARSON-PAGE COMPANY, Lt. 
BIRMINGHAM AND LONDON, ENGLAND 
OMPRISING Candlesticks, Caridelabra, Wall Sconces, Lanterns, 


Door Knockers, Bells, Sun Dials, Hour Glasses, Fenders, Andirons, 
Hearth Stands, etc. 


‘Ourline of Cabinet Hardware reproductions of English Antique Handles, 
Escutcheons and other fittings is the most extensive made, and of thevery 
finest workmanship. Illustrations and further information on request. 


SKINNER SAT EIS Oeine 


Sole Representative for United States and Canada 
342 Mapison Avenue, New York 
Wholesale only 


OO: RebG ENA ANTIQUiisS | 
ArT ARTHUR |. SUSSELL ANTIQUES 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET (Locust 3981) PHILADELPHIA 


cAt the Dawn of a New Year 


The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 Nortu Water Sr., Ae@w Bedford, Mass. 


Located diagonally across Ms Whaling Museum 
es that you acquaint yourself with the shop of a thousand genuine 
antiques and pay it an early visit. You will remark, as others have, “I 
never saw so many things.” Here you will find Whaling leon and other objects 
of the by-gone whaling days—China of charm, in Lowestoft, Coalport, Bristol, 
| Leeds, Staffordshire, Pink Lustre—Glass, Geicave fragile, entrancing, echoing 
of the past, Stiegel, Wistarburg, Three-mold—and the delightful and substantial 
Sandwich, Bristol, Waterford, Cork, Milleville, etc-—Early Furniture, Attrac- 
_ tive Mirrors, Ironware, almost endless variety of Fire-place Fittings, Door- 
_ Stops, Bootjacks, Hall Racks, etc.; unique Bird Cages; Cross-stitch Work; Bead- 
Stitch Fire Screen; Ship Models, Staffordshire Dogs and Small Ornaments; 
_ Lanterns; Lamps, etc. 
SPECIAL NOTE—We wish to obtain genuine old glass paperweights, espe- 
cially fine ones of flowers, butterflies, ships, portraits, fruit, etc. Write us what 


you have with description and price. W. W. BENNETT, Proprieror. 


AlN Ay We Serve you: 


Currier €9 Ives Lustre 
Silhouettes Sandwich 
Samplers Oil Lamps 


Providence Antique Co. 
728 Westminster Street Providence, R- I. 


AUTHENTIC ANTIQU ES 
at Reasonable Prices 


i Curly Maple Secretary Bookcase; Cherry Swell 
Front Sheraton Dresser; Dolphin Candle- 
sticks; Yellow Dolphin Jam Dishes 


will be found among many other fine pieces of old 
furniture and glass at 


IDA J. KETCHENS 


10 Division StREET : New Rocue .te,N.Y. 
Telephone, 6159 


HARRY MARK 
ANTIQUES 


Amonc My Co.tiecrion NuMBER THE FOLLOWING: 
LOWBOYS SHERATON CHAIRS 
HIGHBOYS HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS 
BANJO-CLOCKS SANDWICH GLASS 
PEMBROKE TABLES CHELSEA, LOWESTOFT, 
SECRETARIAL DESKS STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA and 
CHIPPENDALE MIRRORS FIVE GRANDFATHER CLOCKS 


749-51 Futon Street, Brooxtyn, N.Y. Telephone Prospect 0247 


LAMPS 


Antique pewter lamps wired for electricity with 
quaint shades in old silver, lined with deep rose; 
many other (appropriate) shades to go with 
them; old whale-oil lamps in glass and one un- 
usual pair in brass; lamps made from bottles; 
lamp like the illustration is a reproduction of 
an old whale-oil lamp and comes complete with 
a parchment shade with two views of old New 
York for $25.50. 
JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
114 East 40TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Murray Hit 2991 


Pee Veen Vee RC AGN ANTIQUES 


GEBELEIN 


A Name that Stands for the Finest in Stlver 


Old English Silver 
Old American Silver 


Maker and Designer of Silverware to Your Order 


79 CHESTNUT STREET Boston, Mass. 


(urly Maple Nrror Frames 


(CHIPPENDALE TYPE) 


In the Raw, ready to finish 
Real Bargain for those who like the unusual 


for home decoration. 


Two sizes, for mirrors, 12 x 20 and 14x 24 inches 
Price (,'83,) $10.00, for frame only 


boxing 
Order Now Number Limited 


EPS EY o7d 6 EHEE 


Picture Frame Makers 
109 St. JAMES AVENUE Boston 17, Mass. 


The TREASURE HOUSE 


The Quaintest Antique Shop on the Boston Post Road 


¢ 


Colonial Furniture—Early Glass— 
Hooked Rugs—Old Ship Lanterns 
—Four Posters—Pewter & Lamps 


Photographs Sent 


ve) 


g 
659 Ferry Boulevard, STRATFORD, Conn. 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 


Books for COLLECTORS 


[7 you are interested 1n Period Furniture; 
or if you have China you would like to 
identify; or if you wish to know more about 
Rugs: Books on these subjects may be 
examined in a quiet, comfortable corner of 


The Bookshop for Boys and Girls 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 


270 BoYLsTon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Fancher’ s (olomal Shop 


Pair Brass Andirons, 13 inches high, $20.00; pair 
Brass Andirons, 15 inches high, $20.00; pair Brass 
Andirons, 16 inches high, $25.00; pair Brass And- 
irons, 17 inches high, Acorn Tops, $35.00; pair 
Brass Andirons, 20 inches high, Urn Tops, $30.00 


Many others to $100.00 a set. 


TEL. §5-R GosHEN GOSHEN, IN" Ne Open YEAR RouND 


WHERE TO FIND 


Lowestofts, Leeds, Copper, Pink, and Silver Lustre, 
Historical Blue, Old Dresden, Staffordshire, 
Wedgwood, Worcester, Crwon Derby, 
Chelsea,. Sandwich “Glass, 

Paper Weights. 


Old Chests of Drawers, Chairs and Mirrors, in 
Mahogany and Maple. 


We do expert repairing of china, glass, marble and ivory. 


F.NOBLE CO., 126 Lexington Avenue,New York 


EsTABLISHED 30 YEARS Telephone, Madison SQUARE 2304 


We Have “fust Acquired a 


Mahogany Lowboy,a Queen Anne 
Cabriole Les PablewarCurly 
Maple Desk, a Ball and Claw Tilt- 
Table, a Wainscot Arm Chair. 


PHILA. ANTIQUE CO. 


711 CHESTNUT STREET 
(Formerly 633 Chestnut Street) 
PHiIa., Pa: 
For 25 years we have been identified with collectors of 
things antique 


Open from 


Antiques 
“fune Ist 
¢ ; to 

Afternoon } November 

Tea 5th 

Ping ERR Se Onsen 
Mrs. Georce N. BRoTHERS 
Great Barrington Massachusetts 


ANTIQUES 


HistTorIcaL AND Outp BLUE CHINA 


China Vases 
Lustre Pitchers 


Finger Bowls 
Sandwich Glass Salts 
Sandwich Glass Sauce Dishes Perfume Bottles 
Sandwich Glass Candlesticks Pewter Porringers 


Larce Astra Lamp, with 934”’ globe. 
S1tveR Lustre Teapor (diamond pattern) 
Fiip Grasses — Plain with etching at top; fluted and etched; 
3-piece molds (sunburst pattern, etc.) 


Mrs. C. A. BROUWER 


260 Brow STREET East Provipence, R. I. 
Telephone, East Providence 130-R 


eAUTHENTIC cANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 


Hooxkep Rugs, Grass, CHINA 
PEWTER FLasks, 


PAINTED TASSELS BELL CORDS 


Some odd painted wood tassels suitable for bell cords; a Baltimore 
Monument flask with head of Washington on obverse; Wedgwood 
black basalt ware; several especially pleasing hooked rugs. 


Out-of-town Orders promptly attended to 


The N Ayan SHOP, 13 East 8th Street, N.Y. (ity 


MARION CLARK 


American Furniture 
English & American 
Pottery, Porcelain 
% vand Glass ¥ »¥ 


127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, M.D. Prospect 8395 


ANTIQUES 


Large collection 
occupying six floors 


ive) 


v 
FLORIAN PAPP 


New York Ciry 
Telephone; Puaza 0378 


684 Lexington Avenue 
(Between 56th and 57th Streets.) 


Massachusetts 


Marblehead —:: 
| eAntiques for Gifts 


Pink Lustre, Samplers, Prints, Staffordshire 
Figures, Silhouettes, Paperweights 
Lamps and Pewter 


¢ 


Send for our new list 


H. M. SPRIGINGS ROY WILLIAMS 


Antique Furniture and Furnishings 


for country and shore homes including 
painted and curly maple pieces, glass- 
ware, lamps, pewter and andirons. 


A. EF. CARROLL 


735 Marin STREET 
EAST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


When in Ped eADEL PH lea 


call at 


Osborn’s Antique Shop 
Old Glass, China, 


Pewter, ete. 


1026 PINE STREET PHIEA DELCPHTIA 


Of Interest to Collectors and Dealers 


f| Pesae in search of antiques who are plan- 
ning to visit New England this spring and 
summer will do well to get in touch with me. I 
know of more than 200 antique shops and places 
of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles 
of Boston. This knowledge and my car are at 
your service at very reasonable rates. 


Write for rates and dates open 


JOHN E. SULLIVAN 


32 Sudan Street DorcuHEster, Mass. 


The 16 East t 3 StreeteAntique Shop 


New York City 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES IN NEW YORK 


¢ 
American Furniture of all sorts, especially pieces 


of the better periods 
ze 


A VERY UNUSUAL COLLECTION OF MIRRORS 
MANTELS PANELLING IRONWORK 
NO REPRODUCTIONS 


Objets 2 Art 


Laces 


time. €. Tourtson 


English, French and American Antiques 


58 Garden Streez 


HartTrorp, Conn. 


The (Colonial 
Antique Store 


308 Stewart Avenue 


Ithaca, New York 


URLY Maple Sideboards, 

Curly Maple Snake Foot 
Stands, Sewing Stands, single 
and sets of Curly Maple Hitch- 
cock Chairs, beautiful Hooked 
Rugs, Patchwork Quilts and Samplers, large rare collection of Currier 
Prints; many choice Mirrors, some Chippendale, many carved; lac- 
quered trays. 

This is an all-the-year round establishment with avery large collection. 
Everything is most reasonably priced. We crate and ship anywhere. 

WALTER E. LARKIN 


ee 


or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that the 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to Wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 
pective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 


WANT ED 


WANTED STAMPS, United States and foreign; 
stamps on original envelopes; collections. F. E. 
Arwoop, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


OLD COINS. Large free catalogue of coins for sale. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, sent on receipt of 
to cents. WiLt1aAmM HEsSELEIN, IoI Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ANYTHING PRINTED IN BOSTON AND CAM- 
BRIDGE; pamphlets; books; acts; resolves; papers; 
handbills that are old, odd or curious wanted for 
cash. Send for list.G. A. Jackson, 106 Pemberton 
Building, Boston, Mass. 

COOKERY BOOKS WANTED. Early American; 
none later than 1860. Send title, price and descrip- 
tion to C. Q. Murpuy, 41 Union Square West, 
New York City. 

ANTIQUE OR ORNATE WATCHES AND 
CLOCKS. Will buy collections complete, or in- 
dividual specimens for cash. Epcar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 

EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; pewter; glass; 
samplers; needlework; portraits; prints. Anything 
antique. KaTHARINE WILLIs, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

MINIATURES, painted on ivory by American art- 
ists before 1820. Also old miniature frames and 
lockets. Engravings or drawings by St. Memin. 
No. 373. 

CRAYON, OR PASTEL PORTRAITS done in 
America prior to 1800. Full particulars, photo- 
graph, and price. F. J. Wuire, 30 Webster Place, 
Brookline, Mass. 

AMERICAN HISTORIC CHINTZES printed in 
any color; also historic American samplers. Sam- 
plers must be dated. No. 384. 

ROSEWOOD PIECES, especially armchairs, at 
prices for a dealer. Give description in detail and 
prices crated to ship. M. A. Loose, 2904-06 Los 
Feliz Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

CLOCK OF PINE, OR MAPLE, 2 
high. No. 380. 

BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, relating to American 
Revolution; War 1812; Lincoln; Franklin; Indians; 
Western States; early newspapers; almanacs; 
travel; chap books; broadsides, or any odd curious 
printed items. We pay cash at once. THE TurrLe 
Company, 11 and 13 Center Street, Rutland, Vt. 

ENGRAVING OF LINCOLN for frame with open- 
ing 11 x 14 inches. Pale blue platter 10 inches, or 
smaller. No. 379. 

ANTIQUES, January 1922, March 1922. Mrs. Davip 
C. Grices, 175 Pine Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


A TOP to a white moulded sugar bowl. No. 375. 


COPY OF Historic Silver of the Colonies and Its 
Makers, by Francis Hill Bigelow. Antiques Book 
DEPARTMENT. 


FOR Wehe 
AMERICAN GLASSWARE, book, by Edwin A. 


Barber. Perfect condition, not soiled or damaged in 
any way, $40. No. 385. 


FIVE HISTORICAL COLORED STONE PRINTS, 
by G. W. Fasel} several beautiful appliqué quilts. 


feet to 5 feet 


Loc Canin Antiques, Hazel H. Harpending, Dun- 


dee, N. Y. 


may arise. 


OLD ENGLISH MAHOGANY SLANT-TOP 


DESK, fluted corners, ogee feet, original handles; 
pair deep sided, square, ottomans; large breakfast 
table, reeded edge; two Sheraton card tables; 
Hepplewhite spade foot sideboard; Bohemian wine 
decanter; bell flower compote and water pitcher, 
both large. Reliable antiques of all kinds. Write, or 
phone Corning 412-J. Mrs. ArrHuR Erwin IReE- 
DELL, Greenaway Lodge, Painted Post, N. Y. 


SHEFFIELD TRAY; astral lamps; bead bags, silk 
embroidered shawl; Bennington cow; Sandwich 
glass. Mrs. J. Herpert Mars eg, 2 Salem Street, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


QUEEN ANN LOWBOY, walnut scnaal brasses; 
Duncan Phyfe chaise- lounge, mahogany; Chippen- 
dale chest, mahogany; Hepplewhite four poster 
bed, mahogany; slant-top desk in burl walnut, 
original brasses; 7-foot chest of drawers, bracket 
feet, walnut; bowed front chest of drawers; crotch 
cherry fronts and inlaid. In curly maple have 
nineteen-piece dining set, sofa, three dressers with 
mirrors; slant-top desk, original brasses; secretary 
bureau; bowed front chest of drawers; sewing 
table; three drawers, rope turned legs; two musical 
clocks; two sets of six cane-seat chairs. FRANK 
Eruart, Stone House, Roney’s Point, W. Va. 


GREAT RARITY, four-man morris dancers old 
English leather armlets with seventy-two bells 
attached, tuned in harmony. Price, $125; also en 
bloc valuable small collection ancient Egyptian 
amulets, some 6,000 years old. All can be worn. 
No. 382. 

FIRST EDITION, Colonial Furniture in America, 
by Luke Vincent Lockwood, excellent condition, 
$15. ANTIQUES Book DEPARTMENT. 


MORE THAN FORTY CURRIER PRINTS, in- 
cluding historical, American, and country life 
scenes; rare bottles; cup-plates and a good group of 
American marked pewter. Dororny O. Scuusarr, 
Inc., 145 Fifth Avenue, Pelham, N. Y., and 536 
Main Street (corner Banks), New Rochelle, N. Y. 


RUBY CAMEO GLASS LAMP with prisms and 
globe, $45; hunting prints; two colored glass ink- 
wells, blue and yellow, $5 each. Tue [Ron Gare, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 


COLLECTION OF ABOUT NINETY UNITED 
STATES naval and a few merchant ship prints. 
No. 383. 


PINK LUSTRE PLATES, two sets; pink Sunderland 
pepper pot; small maple gate-leg table; collection 


historical flasks; collection inkwells. Dororuy 
Louise Brown, The Kettle and Crane, Boscawen, 
INS 


PAIR SANDWICH popcorn sugars; several pairs of 
Staffordshire statuary; black basalt cream pitcher 
(eagle handle). Also one maple 33-inch dish top 
tiptable. No. 378. 


BELL PULLS in petit point, cross-stitching, lustre 
beads, period 1780-1820; toby jugs; silver copper 
lustre, two old crystal Phancencm. 8 and 4 arms, 
Staffordshire figures. BoxieNn’s ANTIQUE CURIOSITY 
Suop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


DARK BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE CUP-PLATE 
New York battery, by Wood; rare dark blue slender 
glass bottle, 12 paneled, 614 inches high; pair jade- 
white Sandwich candlesticks, 7 inches high. Mrs. 
Cuartes J. Pennock, Robinhurst, Kennet 
Square, Chester County, Pa. 


@ LHE CLEARING HOUSK & & 


Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, | readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings that 

Rates: Clearing House advertisements must be paid for when sub- 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge, 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, or whole number as a word, complete 
name as one word and complete address as one word. Where requested, 
AnTIQueEs will prepare copy. Copy must be in by the 15th of the month. 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of ANTIQUES, 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


SEVENTY-FIVE ANTIQUE PISTOLS, $225. All 
worth $3 each, some much more. Also auétion 
catalogues, books and other stuff. No. 381. 

HISTORICAL FLASKS, listed and unlisted, blue 
and many other colors; Stiegel diapher and spiral 
paperweights; silver and copper lustre. Jos. 
YAEGER, 1264 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SMALL COLLECTION OF PEWTER; Benjamin 
Franklin cup-plates; Sandwich glass; lustre  pit- 


chers; colored glass; portraits; silhouettes; cherry — 


chest-on-chest; 
Woodmont, Conn. 


COLLECTION GENUINE ENGLISH ANTIQUES 
early watercolors by David Cox, etc., sporting 
prints; Bartolozzi prints, etc.; old etchings, also 
bronze and blue glaze Egyptian antiques from cele- 
brated London (England) collection. J. N. Bram- 
WELL, 106 Central Avenue, East Newport, Calif. 
Telephone Newport 18. 


swell-front bureau. Brunswick, 


SEVERAL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS, one” 
illustrated in first edition of Mumford’s rug book; — 


pair of unusually fine, long Kis Khilims; large 
marquetry cabinet and table; elaborately carved 


rosewood sofa, very long; two carved chairs; col- — 
lection of Japanese and Chinese pottery; cloisonné | 


and other curios; paintings by well-known Ameri- 
can artists; rare Persian embroidered temple hang- 


ing—a museum piece; and other unique articles of 


interest to collectors and dealers. No. 377. 
COLLECTION SHIP MODELS; ship pictures; 

naval items, with small Nelson collection; also col- 

lections domestic forged iron, other metal work, 


enamel and pottery. Highest quality, exhibited | 


London and Paris museums. Each collection to be . 


sold en bloc only. No. 376. 


DUTCH DESK, $65; pine desk, $20; secretary desk, f 


$25; pine table, $15; tip table, $35; glass; lanterns. 
ReEDHUuRST, Branford, Conn. 


HAND-MADE REPRODUCTIONS hickory comb _ 
back chairs, $35, hickory fan-back chairs, $20, — 


finish natural wood; brass drawer pulls 75c to 85¢ 
each, old finish, color desired. DENNEY’s ANTIQUE 
SuHop, New London, Chester County, Pa. 


RARE BRISTOL GLASS ROSE JAR, opaque, 
white, dark blue and gold on clear glass. Height 
12, inches. Proof. Marion CLarKeE, 127 Cambridge 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Prospect 8395. 


ORIENTAL LOWESTOFT PUNCH BOWL ex- 
quistely decorated. Diameter 15 inches. Proof. 
Marion CLARKE, 127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Prospect 8395. 


OLD ENGLISH grandfather clocks; pewter; Swan- 
sea porcelain plates; brass Chinese mug; delft ink- 
stand; seated figure of Buddha; old Staffordshire 
figure of George Washington; mahogany decanter 
box; brass warming pans. Box 583, Annapolis, Md. 


GLASS CUP-PLATES; Washington, octagonal eagle 
and many historical listed and unlisted, 200 differ- 
ent conventionals in clear and colored glass; salts 
blue LaFayette, clear H. Clay, and others; paper- 
weights. Jos. YAEGER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LET ME FURNISH YOUR HOME IN CURRIER 


~~ = 


1264 East Third Street, 


PRINTS and art paintings of which I make a spe- | 


cialty. RuruH CasHen-Lippert, valuer and ap- 
praiser of antique furniture. Prices made known 
upon application. 105 Bool Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“5 1} 


/ SMALL COLLECTION of blue edge Leed’s china, 
' some choice pieces; pair sapphire blue salts; rare 
print Clipper Ship Comet in a Hurricane off Ber- 
muda. Mrs. A. BrapLeE Hunt, Chappaqua, N.Y. 


- A COLLECTION of more than thirty historical 
' plates. Apply to Miss Mary S. Parker, Bruns- 
wick Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


' SEND FOR Tuttle’s Catalogue No. 90 of Books and 

| Pamphlets, American Revolution, American In- 
dians, and other miscellaneous items, “For enter- 
tainment of the curious and information of the 
ignorant.” THe Turrte Company, 11 and 13 
Center Street, Rutland, Vt. 


THREE FINE COPPER LUSTRE JUGS; pair 
choice brass candlesticks, 8 inches with piston lift; 
three black print Mount Vernon tea plates. Mrs. 
Cuar_es J. Pennock, Robinhurst, Kennett Square, 
Chester County, Pa. 


SET MOSAICS, gold mountings, earrings and brooch. 


Very unusual, lovely colors. No. 375. 


FOUR OLD FINELY CARVED SHERATON 


CHAIRS in original condition. Photo and price 
upon request. A, L. Curris at Harrington Park, 
N. J., on the main Teaneck Road, eight miles from 
Dyckman Street Ferry, two miles from Yonkers 
Ferry. 


OLD BOOKS. Tell me what you want in old and rare 
books. Perhaps I have it for you. Henry W. 
GreENE, 4 Birge Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


COLONIAL ANTIQUES; furniture; glass; quilts; 
rugs; mirrors; cup-plates; ornaments; embroider- 
ies; jewelry, and unusual things. Minnie M. Wiz- 
L1aMS, 128 Mulberry Street, Springfield, Mass. 


SOME CHOICE PIECES of pine; chests; corner 
cupboards; tavern tables and foot benches; chintz 
and glass; and a fine bannister back chair. No. 376. 

BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP, antiques bought 
and sold; Windsor settee; Hepplewhite sideboard 
and egg table. Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 


COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Below is the Colleétor’s Guide listed alphabetically by state and city. The charge for insertion of a dealer’s name and address is $12 for a period of 
six months, $24 for a year, total payable in advance. Contracts for less than six months are not accepted. Large 
announcements by dealers whose names are marked* will be found in the display column. 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES: 
H. Licutroor Forses, 4606 Pasadena Avenue 
at Avenue 64. General line. 
M. A. Loose, 2904-06 Los Feliz Boulevard. 
General line. 


CONNECTICUT 
- *EAST HARTFORD: A. E. Carott, 735 Main Street 
*GREENWICH: Tue Hanpicrart SHop or OLIviA, 

12 West Putnam Avenue. 

' *HARTFORD: Me. E. Tourison, 58 Garden Street. 

| *LYME: Davis Furniture Suop. 

| *NORWALK: D. A. BernsTEIn, 205 Westport 

fee Avenue. 

| *NEW HAVEN: Ma ttory’s AnTIQUE SHOP, 1125 

Chapel Street. 

| *STRATFORD: Treasure Houss, 659 Ferry Road. 

' *WEST HAVEN: Marie Gouin ARMSTRONG, 277 
Elm Street. 


ILLINOIS 
| *CHICAGO: Lawrence Hyams & Co., 643-645 
South Wabash Avenue. 

MAINE 


' BANGOR: New Encianp Antique Suop, W. 
Broadway and Union Street. General line. 
*ROCKLAND: Coss & Davis. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: Joun G. Marruews, 8 East Frank- 


lin Street. Antiques and interior decorations. 


: MASSACHUSETTS 
_ BOSTON: 
*Booxsuop ror Boys anp Gris, THE, 270 Boyl- 
ston Street. Books. 
*Boston ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street. 
Cotoniat Antique OrtentaL Co., 151 Charles 
Street. General line. 
*Lron Davin, 147 Charles Street, Hooked Rugs. 
*A. L. Firmin, 34 Portland Street. Reproduction 
of old brasses. 
*FLaypERMAN & KaurMan, 67 Charles Street. 
*Grorce C, GEeBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street. Old 
silver. 
*J. Grossman, 42 Charles Street. 
*Jorpan Marsu Co., Washington Street. 
*Wn. K. McKay Co., 7 Bosworth Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 
*New Encianp AnTIQUE SHOP, 55 Charles Street. 
*I. Sack, 85 Charles Street. 
*SHREVE, Crump & Low, 147 Tremont Street. 
*A. SrowELL & Co., 24 Winter Street. Jewelers 
and repairers of jewelry. 
' *BROOKLINE: H. Sacks & Sons, 62-64 Harvard 
Street. 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Anperson & RuFfLe, 30 Boylston Street. Re- 
pairers and general line. 
EstHer Stevens Fraser, 64 Dunster Street. 
General line. 
| *EAST MILTON: Mrs. C. J. STEELE, 396 Adams 
Street. 


*FITCHBURG: Tue Antique Suop (S. E. H., 
Safford), 682 Main Street. General line. 
*FRAMINGHAM: Cuirron W. GREENE, 545 Con- 

cord Street. 
*GLOUCESTER: F. C. Poote, Bond’s Hill. 
*GRAFTON: Marion A. GREENE. 
*GREAT BARRINGTON: Georce Van 
BROTHERS. 
*HAVERHILL: W. B. Spautpine, 17 Walnut Street. 
*IPSWICH: R. W. Burnuam, antique rugs, repairer 
of rugs. 
LONGMEADOW: 
*E. C. Harz, 145 Longmeadow Street. 
Heten M. Merritt, 1124 Longmeadow Street. 
General line. 
LOWELL: 
Brive Hen Antique Suop, Harrison Street. 
General line. 
Loutse R. Reaver, 417 Westford Street. General 
line. 
MALDEN: Annie L. Woopsipr, 27 Appleton 
Street. 
*MARBLEHEAD: Spricines & Wi.iams, Training 
Field Hill and Workshop of Little Harbor. 
*MATTAPOISETT: S. ExizaserH York, Marion 
Road. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Mrs. Crarx’s Soop, Eighth Street. General line. 
*Tue CoLoniAL Suop, 22-24 North Water Street. 
*PLYMOUTH: Tue Joun ALDEN ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*ROSLINDALE: Wm. B. McCarruy, 961 South 
Street. 
SOUTH SUDBURY: Gov pine’s ANTIQUE SHOP. 
General line. 
TAUNTON: A. L. Dean Company, 60 Harrison 
Avenue. General line. 


*WAYLAND: Karuerin_E N. Lorine. 


MISSOURI 
ST. JOSEPH: Ye Oxrpve Tyme Suopps, 711 South 
Tenth Street. General line. 


VLECK 


MICHIGAN 
ROCHESTER: Tue Orv Miri Antique Sxop. 


General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DOVER: E. Anton, Opposite Depot, 3d Street. 
General line. 
*PRANKLIN: WEBSTER PLace ANTIQUE SHOP AND 
Tea Room. 
HENNIKER: Max Israet. General line. 
KEENE: Keene ANTIQUE SHop (Mrs. Helen S. 
Pollard). General line. 
PEMBROKE: Co.tecror’s Luck (E. R. Guerin), 
Pembroke Street. General line. 
PORTSMOUTH: J. L. Coreman, 217 Market 
Street. Antiques, ship models, etc. 
*PORTSMOUTH: E. A. Wicern, 350 State Street. 


NEW JERSEY 
HADDONFIELD: Frances Wotre Carey, 46 

Grove Street. General line. 
HOPEWELL: Witmer Moore, 18 West Broad 


Street. General line. 


*TRENTON: H. M. Rem, 27-29 North Warren 
Street. Auctioneers and Appraisers. 


NEW YORK 
*AUBURN: G. W. Ricuarpson & Son, Richardson 
Square. 
BROOKLYN: 


*Marion Ciarke, 127 Cambridge Place. 
“Harry Mark, 749 Fulton Street. 
BUFFALO: Hatt’s Antique Srupio, 44 Allen 
Street. General line. 
DUNDEE: 
Haze Harpenpine. General line. 
*Jemima WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*FLUSHING: Frep J. Perers, 384-386 Broadway, 
Murray Hill. 
*GOSHEN: Fancuer’s CoLoniat SHop. 
*ITHACA: Cotoniat ANTIQUE SToRE, 308 Stewart 


Avenue. 

*JAMAICA: Karuerine WILLIs, 272 Hillside 
Avenue. 

*NEW ROCHELLE: Kercuens, Ipa J., 10 Division 
Street. 


NEW YORK CITY: 
*Tue Cotony Suops, 397 Madison Avenue. 
*D. Curtis, 2085 Lexington Avenue. 
*Mrs. A. K. Dresser, 11 E. 8th Street. 
*Hurry, Renwick C., 6 West 28th Street. Pic- 
tures and paintings. 
*Mary Lent, g East 8th Street. 
*Jane Wuire Lonspate, 114 E. 4oth Street. 
*H. A. & K. S. McKearin, 735 Madison Avenue. 
*S. HarrieLp Morton, 229 E. 37th Street. 
*Nayan Suop, 13 East 8th Street. 
*F, Nosie & Company, 126 Lexington Avenue. 
*F, E. OsTerKamP, 303 Fifth Avenue. 
*FLoriaN Papp, 525 Lexington Avenue. 
*Epiru Ranp, 161 West 72d Street. 
*Tue RosenspacH Company, 273 Madison 
Avenue. 
*Tue 16 East 13TH STREET ANTIQUE SHOP 
*SKINNER-HILL Company, INnc., 342 Madison 
Avenue. 
*Westport ANTIQUE SHopP, 10 East 53d Street. 
*PELHAM: Dororny O. Scuusart, Inc., 145 Fifth 
Avenue. 
*PLEASANTVILLE: A. Wittiams, 62 Ossining 
Road. 
OHIO 
*CINCINNATI: J. P. Zimmerman & Sons, 1013 
Walnut Street. 
CLEVELAND: Georce WILLIAM BIERCE, 8903 
Euclid Avenue. Interior Decorator, Antiques, 


Objects of Art. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BETHLEHEM: A.H. Rice, 519 North New Street. 
General line. 
CARLISLE: E. W. Penrose. General line. 
CHESTER: Crarence W. Brazer, Crozer Build- 
ing. Selected early furniture. 
CHRISTIANA: Witt1raM R. Freces & Bro., Lan- 
caster Co. General line. 


*MALVERN: Wm. Batt & Son. Brasses. 


Louise Barser Maruiot, R.F.D. 2. General 
line. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
*Osporn’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine Street. 
*Puit. ANTIQUE Company, 7th and Chestnut 
Streets. 
*RosENBACH ComPaANny, 1320 Walnut Street. 
*Martua DeHaas REEVES, 1807 Ranstead Street. 
*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut Street. 
*POTTSTOWN: Tue AnTIQuE Suop oF Mrs. M. B. 


RICHMOND: J. K. Bearp. Antiques in the rough. 


RHODE ISLAND WASHINGTON, D. C. 


*EAST PROVIDENCE: | Mrs. A.| MRS. CORDLEY: 812 17th Street, N. W. Authen- 
Brouwer, 260 Brow Street. tic antiques. : 

*PAWTUCKET: G. R. S. Kitiam, Clock repairing. | *GRORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Street, N. W. 
*PROVIDENCE: Provipence Antique Company,| 7477 OLD VIRGINIA SHOP. 816 Connedicut 
. > 

728 Westminster Street. Avenue, N. W. Early American furniture, 


CLARENCE 


CooKkErRow, 265 King Street. VERMONT pottery. 
SELLERSVILLE: on Bethlehem Pike, Tra S. *WHITE RIVER JUNCTION: E: Ife Jounson. 
Reep. General line. ENGLAND 
WEST CHESTER: VIRGINIA *CHESHIRE: J. Corxixt, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, 


PETERSBURG: Mrs. B. BrockweELL, 232 North} *WARRINGTON: H. Sruarr Pace, 129 Bridge 
Market Street. General line. Street. 


Francis D. Brinton, Oermead Farm. General 
line. 


Si vous plat—Bitte sehr —If you please 


iDseNe let your subscription lapse. It is hard, we know, to remember to send a check 


and a renewal when there are so many other things to think about. 


It will take but a minute—to fill out the renewal blank we send you and to enclose your 
check with it in an addressed envelope. 


Do it Now ! But why wait for the blank? “fust your check will suffice. 


683 Atlantic Avenue : ANTI QU ES : Boston, Massachusetts 


You Would Not Be Here: 


F some prehistoric cave man had not eluded 
the jaw-snap of a man-eating dinosaur. 
That is merely one way of suggesting that 
whether you know it or not—your ancestry goes 
back a thousand thousand years or so: and that, 
down through the ages, any one of many acci- 
dents might have terminated your career untold 
centuries before it began. 
There is no escaping the past. If it has not made 


us what we are, it has, at least, allowed us our 
existence, and we pay it involuntary respect ac- 
cordingly. That is why every human being 1s, at 
heart, interested in antiques. 

He cannot help himself. 

And that, again, is why the one gift which is 
sure to carry not only your message of good will, 
but a wealth of satisfaction to the recipient is a 
year’s subscription to ANTIQUES. 


Fust send $4.00, the name of the recipient, and your personal card. On your 
request ANTIQUES will send a sample copy to any of your interested friends. 


683 cAtlantic Avenue :: AN TIQUES  :: Boston, -—Massachusetés 


Of Interest to Dealers 


RINTED above is the Collector’s Guide—a listing by 
city and state of antique dealers, and those in allied 
businesses. The Guide was started more than a year ago at 
the urgent request of our subscribers; and has been to them 
a source of convenience and to the dealers a source of profit. 
For a dealer not to have his name in the Guide is to trade 
on a street without a name in a shop without a number. 


ANTIQUES 


68 3 e¢AtlanticcAvenue 


Modern business demands that he make it as convenient as 
possible for customers and prospective customers to find his 
shop. The Guide helps him place his name and address before 
every important collector and dealer in the United States 
at a very small cost. 

Let antique buyers know who you are and where you do 
business. 


BOSTON 


Atlantic Printing Coi 
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Old Field Bedsteads 


E have a particularly fine group of beds in the Antique 
Room just now. Several genuine field beds with chaise 
tops, an acorn top low poster, a carved low poster, and several 
of the most interesting turned types we have seen for some time. 


Recent Arrivals in the Antique ‘Room 
Sheraton Field Bed Maple Field Bed 


(Very slender Posts) (Chaise Top) 


Acorn Top Low Poster Carved Low Poster 
Several Unusual Tavern Tables 

Drop Lid Desks Lowestoft Tea Set 

Rare Glass Lamps More Sandwich Glass 


Jordan Marsh Company 


BOSTON 
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A place for 


BELLE of Queen Anne’s 

day sat before this dressing- 
table. Its numerous drawers 
probably held many of the little 
aids to beauty that helped her 
win the fancy of the gallants of 
the day. ; 

The table is one which should 
please the belle of today. Its 
drawers should prove just as in- 
teresting to her as to the maiden 
of Queen Anne’s court. It is of 
convenient and practical size, 


everything 


being 521% inches high, 17 inches 
deep, and 28 inches wide. 

This piece is very unusual. It 
is one of the finest examples of 
Queen Anne furniture. The lines 
are simple and graceful. The 
wood is walnut. 

We invite you to view this 
dressing-table, which will be 
found. on the third floor in the 
antique department. Corre- 


spondence with collectors and 


museums is solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


© 1923, 8..C. &L. Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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FROM A 
CONTEMPORARY 
PORTRAIT IN WAX 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
FEBRUARY 22, 1732 
DECEMBER 14, 1799 
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Price, 50 (ents 
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NUMBER TWO 
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237 Pcs. PEWTER ieee I Si Be 118 Pes. Furn1 
60 SAMPLERS Sg TURE 
140 PITCHERS 15 Mrrrors 


67 Prs. CANDLE- 180 Figures 
220 VASES 
STICKS 


. : >» 3 70 Pcs. Lowe- 
40 Lamps : : ee oR STOFT SET 
18 NEEDLEWORK ea ‘ 8 TEASETS 
PicTurES ‘a 4 Hees 83 PaINTINGs 
285 Pcs. SILVER & ‘ a ig 2 IG 127 CoLorED 
5 ps % ‘ 7 RE 55 MrinraTuRES 
SHEFFIELD ‘ ae Prints 43 SILHOUETTES 


35 Snurr Boxes 


310 Pcs. GLASSWARE 485 Pcs. JEWELRY 


BO Banoo S USSELS’ 
YEARLY REDUGTION JS “8 


FEBRUARY 4TH TO 2QTH INCLUSIVE 


COMPRISING THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


SETS Original Antiques in Philadelphia Sa ee 
300 Corns 85 SpREADS—CHINTZ, 


eer eare 1724 CHESTNUT STREET | Pace wee 


TumBiers & GOBLETS : 239 Pcs. MATERIAL 


58 Rucs il 23 Rare Paper WEIGHTS 

12 BeapeD Bacs y me Paes 22 LANTERNS 

68 SHAWLS B Nia & 38 Opp Boxes 

14 Bett Putts © 4 y7 { 33 Bronzes 

18 CHANDELIERS AND 2 7o Cups AND SAucERS 
Sipe BrackeETs Stites : 148 PLATES 


J. CORKILL 


Rock Ferry, Cheshire, Exgland 


A Queen Anne Period Highboy in walnut on turned 
and cupped legs and shaped Stretchers. In almost per- 
fect unrestored condition. Light colour. ee 
Lowboys on cabriole legs. 

Beautiful Bow and Serpentine-fronted T. i and 
Chests of Drawers with toilet mirrors to match. | 

A variety of Phyfe period Breakfast and Dining Tables 
on single, double, and triple pillars, with brass claw 
castors. 


Opp AND INTERESTING RELICS OF THE PAST 


Several Insurance Tablets, now becoming very rare. 


Iron Door Porters in a variety of subjects: Punch and 
Judy, Napoleon, Wellington, Napoleon Crossing the 
Alps, The Woodman, Rebecca at the Well, Lions, 
Unicorns, etc. 

Copper and Silver Lustre: A fine selection of bowls 
and goblets. 


Sunderland Ware. 


Beautiful Old Tea Sets in Crown Derby, Worcester, 
Sunderland, Oriental Lowestoft, Wedgwood, etc. 


Westport Antique Shop 
of Westport, Conneé¢ticut 
Has opened a shop at 


10 East 53rd Street 


New York City 
‘ 


Early American Furniture 
Pewter, Glass and Wall Papers 
Old and Modern Chintz 


Large Assortment of 
Hooked Rugs 


We do Interior Decorating. Also the making 
of Curtains, Lamp Shades, Pillows, etc. 


Estimates given. 


VERY FINE NEW ENGLAND MAHOGANY 

CHIPPENDALE LOWBOY 1770 

Very Rare Cuinese CHIPPENDALE Mrirrors—carved 

frames with painted figures. Set consists of two large 
mirrors and four side mirrors 


iar 


DoroTtHy O.SCHUBART 


INCORPORATED 


145 £2fth Avenue, PELHAM, N.Y. 


Telephone: PELHAM 4808 or PELHAM 2002 


536 <Aain Street (sinks) New RocHELLE,N.Y. 
Telephone: New Rocue ie 6692 


é 


Early American Antiques 


A hanging corner cupboard 
of pine, with bone inlay 
and original rat-tail 


hinges. 


“A Good -Antique Is -A Good Investment!” 


ANTIQUE MIRRORS 


Colonial, Georgian 
Queen Anne, French, Italian 
Chinese Chippendale 


e se 
Antique F urniture :: Prints 


Rare Books :: ‘Tapestries 
Objects of Art 


Prices, with photographs, sent on application. 


ee 


The ROSENBACH COMPANY 


1320 WALNUT STREET 


Philadelphia 


273 Mapison AVENUE 


New York 


EDITH RAND? ANTIQUES 


161 West 72ND STREET, NEw YoRK Telephone, Enpvicotr 8585 


Early American Furniture, Our Specialty 


Also Guiass, Pewter, Potrery, Hookep Rucs—al/ genuine antiques 
Priced with a conscience. 


To provide proper setting for antique furniture, we specialize in historically correct reproductions of 
contemporary wall papers and chintzes. 


N the January, 1924, issue of ANTIQUES, on page 1, there were illustrated several 
pieces of furniture from the home of Longfellow’s youth. These pieces, so richly en- 
dowed with historical and literary associations, have attracted widespread attention 

among collectors and we have decided to continue holding them on exhibition at our 
Charles Street Store. You, too, if you call, will find them well worth seeing. 
At the same time we shall offer a characteristically fine showing of other antiques 
selected from our extensive store rooms expressive of the high quality and extraordinary variety 
which the year round characterizes our collection of antiques. 


FLAYDERMAN x KAUFMANN 
65,67 & 68 Charles Street : : BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The STEPPING STONE 


Within this interesting 200-year-old house you will Bod 
these quaint and fine old things: 


Fietp Beps, High and Low Post; Attic Beps of Maple and Pine; 

Cuest or Drawers in Cherry, Maple and Mahogany; Cuairs: 

Fiddle-Backs, Slat-Backs, Windsor and Curly Maple; Secretaries 

in Mahogany, Cherry, Pine, One Curly Maple Tambour Door; 

Siant Top Desk and Compass Desk; CANDLE STANDs; DiniNG and 

Sewine Tastes; Potrery; Grass; PEwTer; Sitver; SHip Mopets 
and Prints. 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
277 ELM STREET :: 3: WEST Ha veneeconis 


THE STEPPING STONE 7 minutes from New Haven Station 


Known from Coast to Coast for Its Hospitality to Lovers of Antiques 


Of Lnterest to Collectors and Dealers 
Harriet C. Bryant HOSE in search of antiques who are plan- 


ning to visit New England this spring and 
summer will do well to get in touch with me. I 


English, French, and oAmerican know of more than 200 antique shops and places 
of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles 
Antiques of Boston. This knowledge and my car are at 


your service at very reasonable rates. 


Write for rates and dates open 
New Mitrorp, ConNnEcTICUT 


On the State Road to Kent and the Berkshires JOH N EH. SU LLIVAN 


32 Sudan Street DorcHEsTER, Mass. 


Rare CornER CupBoarD 
Evidently part of the panelling of a room 


Antiques of Importance 


| ADRIEN F.WELLENS 


345 West 88th Street 


DISCRIMINATION 


| EVER having been, myself, an 
indiscriminate collector, I like to 
help my clients develop a discrim- 
inating method in their purchases. The 
criterion of selection should be, I believe, 
not costliness and not cheapness, but suita- 
bility. 

That implies, in all cases, clear realization 
of the use which the purchase is intended 
to serve. A collector’s specimen is one thing, 
an object which is to become part of the 


apparatus of home life may be another. 


Since I prefer the long time trust of my 
clients to the temporary satisfaction of a 
single sale, I shall appreciate full confidence, 
so that I may reciprocate with ample 
measure of service. 


BERNSTEIN 
eAuthentic Antiques 


205 WESTPORT AVENUE, 
NORWALK, CONN. 


New York City 


“$5 5¥- 


W hat ‘Do Y ou Want? 


You want what you want 
just when you want it 


Where (an You Get It? 
Try the 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


with its great variety of 
high-class furniture and 


furnishings of all kinds 


Enquiries promptly answered 


Address 
59 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BALL BRASSES 


RE acknowledged by collectors, leading dealers, art 
galleries and museums throughout the world to be the 
most perfect reproductions that vast experience, skill, 
patience, ingenuity and faithful artisanship can produce. 
Prices, while higher than for machine made goods, are 
fully justified by quality, skilled hand workmanship and 
genuineness of antique colors. 


If not already acquainted write for 
samples for inspection 


WM. BALL ®&SONS 


MALVERN (Chester County) Pa. 


A HARMONY OF VARIOUS YEARS AT BURNHAM’S 


‘Unfortunately I have sold that particular piece. 

‘When shall I have another like it? 

“T do not know: perhaps next week, perhaps in ten years, 
perhaps never.” 


HAT reply is, too often, all that I can offer to 

an inquiring client. Well enough as concerns a 

Staffordshire dog with a particularly irresistible 
spot over his right eye, or as concerns an odd bit of 
glass or porcelain or metal. 

But the difficulty of finding what is wanted in an- 
tiques drives a great many persons to the alternatives 
of modern-atrocity furniture, or of factory mass-pro- 
duction stuff, which imitates old forms while losing 
all their subtleties of character. 

Now I am able to offer another choice. In my large 
repair work I have to use old-fashioned hand-crafts- 
men, old-fashioned methods and some old-fashioned 


R. W. BURNHAM, IPswicu, 


TELEPHONE, 109 IpswicH 


tools. If, with these, I can turn out a perfect old-time 
fourth leg for a broken table why not a perfect old-time 
sixth chair for a broken half dozen? 

There is an answer in the picture above. The back- 
ground is ancient paneling. The mirror is quite as old. 
The early band boxes, the Victorian luster, the scenic 
earthern ware, the copper kettle, and the rugs, equally 
available for floor or table or wall hanging, tell their 
own story. 

But of the furniture, the slat back chair at the left 
is old; the ladderback is a faithful copy of an old 
Massachusetts type; the table is an equally faithful 
copy, in walnut, of a Pennsylvania original. 

I think nomore need be said except that am sure that 
the picture justified confidence in my ability to supply 
the requirements of my clients on a basis of frank under- 
Standing and complete trustworthiness in every detail. 
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Treating as it does of 
old-fashioned things, AN- 
TIQUES may be permitted 
to cherish some old-fash- 
ioned notions. 
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One of these is that 
the editorial policy of a 
magazine should be de- 
voted exclusively to gain- 
ing the interest and con- 
fidence of readers and 
subscribers, without spe- 
cific reference to the pre- 
judices of potential ad- 
vertisers. 
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MECCA 


Holy (ity of the Faithful, ever to your golden minaret-crowned mosques the de- 
vout follower of Mohammed turns his eyes! By camel train, across 
desert sands, the Pilgrim to the Holy Shrine finds his way. 


Yet this policy carries 
with it the common sense 
business principle that 
the most valuable au- 
dience to which a maga- 
zine advertiser may ad- 
dress himself is a body of 
loyal and interested 
readers. 


Those who advertise 
in ANTIQUES understand 
its policy and believe in 
its soundness. They de- 
serve the encouragement 
of a patronage which 
mentions the source of 
its knowledge of them. 


é 


The magazine ANTIQUES 15 the only 
magazine published by Antiqurs, 
Inc., and is in no way connected with 
any other publication. 

Copies of ANTIQUES are mailed on the 
30th of the month preceding the date of 
issue.uomplaints regarding non-receipt 
of copies should be entered by the 10th 
of the month in which the issue appears. 
Otherwise replacement copies will not be 
sent. 

Copyright, 1924, by FrepEricxk FE. At- 
woop, Treasurer of ANTIQUES, Incor- 
porated. 


In our own twentieth century way, collectors and lovers of the 


antique have made 


Long Island's Famous Antique Shop 


the “Mecca”’ of their antiquing pilgrimage. 


In the past year visitors from every state Glass, Currier Prints, Pewter, Pottery, Sil- 


in the Union have visited this famous antique 


houettes, Lustre, Blue China and other rare 


shop! Many more will come this season. Our Items are LarGeER, more BEAUTIFUL, and 
colleétions of Early American Furniture, more INTERESTING than ever! 


A Veritable Museum 


There ts a new Price List out—Send for it 


KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 Alillside ~Avenue 


Telephone 
Jamaica 0272-W 


Twenty minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Station 


Famatca, Long Island, NY. 


A “Kisstnc Mtirror”’ 


This unusual mirror, with the three hearts pierced 
above and the medallion in relief below, was se- 
cured several years ago in Stonington, Connecticut. 
It is cut from one piece of soft wood.—Owned by 
Frederic Fairchild Sherman. 
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The Editor’s Attic 


The (over 


N earlier days, attics, albeit often compressed beneath 
| roofs less loftily reared against the sky than are many 

of today—yet seemed far nearer heaven. It was a child- 
ish ignorance. So, too, no doubt, was the sense of anomaly 
in the occurrence, within the brief span of a single month, 
of two festivals, one amorously dedicated to Saint Valen- 
tine, the other piously to George Washington. (In that 
halcyon period, Lincoln’s birthday, having not yet at- 
tained to special recognition as a respite from the mun- 
dane requirements of school, was not esteemed as of great 
moment.) 

But latterly, as faint knowledge has supplanted an erst- 
while abounding faith, the two events seem less mutually 
antagonistic. At least, it appears no sacrilege to offer in 
the comparatively close proximity of cover and frontis- 
piece, reproduction of a fine contemporary wax portrait of 
the Father of his Country and of one of those curious old 
mirrors whose use was in some way—not fully understood 
—connected with the courting methods of our ancestors. 


Washington in Wax 


CoNCERNING wax portraits in general, ANTIQuEs had a 
word to say some time since.* The example illustrated on 
the present cover is by Patience Wright, the second Am- 
erican artist to gain distinction, and the first woman of 
the Colonies to win professional recognition. This remark- 
able person, left a widow after having attained her middle 
forties, and with three children to support, began to earn 
her livelihood by modelling portraits in wax. She met with 
success, and, in 1772, moved with her family to London, 
where her work created a sensation. 

It was during her London sojourn that she produced the 
portrait of Washington here pictured. The model for it 
was a clay bust which had been executed by her talented 
son, Joseph, who by that time had taken up his residence 
in America. 

In her book, Wax Portraits and Silhouettes,} Ethel Stan- 


*See Antiques for May, 1923 (Vol. III, p. 202). 
{Boston, 1915, p. 20. 


wood Bolton informs us that John Christian Rauschner, 
a worker in wax who flourished somewhat later than 
Patience Wright, used moulds for facilitating the duplica- 
tion of some, at least, of his wax portraits. There appears 
every reason to believe that Patience Wright observed a 
similar procedure, for of her Washington portrait several 
replicas exist. Of these Mrs. Bolton illustrates one, be- 
longing to Richard H. Harte of Philadelphia.* 

It is shown photographed with the light on the face 
rather than on the back. The example illustrated on the 
cover belongs to Mrs. J. West Roosevelt of Oyster Bay, 
Long Island. Having been taken under lighting conditions 
quite the opposite of those which governed the other 
photograph, its emphasis of the facial modelling is so far 
reversed as to render difficult any exact comparison be- 
tween the two works. Yet it is safe to affirm that, while 
these portraits display subtle difference in detail, they are, 
nevertheless, in dimensions and in all major aspects, 
identical. 

The logical inference would be that the two portraits 
were cast, or painstakingly pressed, in the same mould, 
but that each was given a slightly different treatment in 
the subsequent finishing. The Attic has further been in- 
formed that, in addition to the portrait owned by Dr. 
Harte and the one belonging to Mrs. Roosevelt, at least 
one other exists, in the possession of Charles Munn of 


Newport, Rhode Island. 


The F. rontisprece 


Tue “kissing mirror” of the frontispiece comes to the 
Attic by courtesy of Frederic Fairchild Sherman, in whose 
summer home at Westport, Connecticut, it discreetly 
hangs. It was reproduced, sometime since, to a smaller 
scale, in Mr. Sherman’s publication, 4rt in America. 

The whole frame of this mirror is carved from a single 
piece of soft wood. That it has been long in use is evidenced 
by the deeply worn iron staple, which, for generations, has 
served as intermediary between supporting nail and de- 
pending mirror. Evidently home-made, the piece may 


*Opposite page 8. 
+64 xg inches. 
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Fig. 1— A HanpwroucuT VALENTINE 
In the centre of a kind of garden maze or labyrinth appears what is, no doubt, 
the damsel’s heart, toward which the poet and his poem deviously amble. 


safely be assigned to the eighteenth century. Its designa- 
tion as a “kissing mirror” is that by which it was known 
to the Stonington family from whom it was purchased. 

Yet who knows precisely the nature of the old-time cus- 
tom whereof this example, and those other peculiar glasses 
known as “courting mirrors,” were the symbol? Were these 
objects merely the traditional offering which a smitten 
swain laid at the feet—or held before the eyes—of the 
damsel of his choice? Were they, as some maintain, a 
kind of chaperon’s periscope to rob her distance of 
enchantment? Or, on the contrary, did they serve to 
apprise young lovers of the approach of some uninvited 
but inquisitive member, of the family—a contingency, in 
populous households, not to be disregarded? It would be 
worth while to know. Somewhere, in old letters, in diaries, 
perhaps in half-forgotten books, is scattered the informa- 
tion necessary to an answer.* 


eAnd Now Ualentines 


SOMETHING in the nature of valentines we may, for 
the time at least, consider these mirrors to be. Hence their 
appropriateness to February contemplation. 

Had Valentine’s day been invented in America, how- 
ever, it would hardly have been allotted to February or 
named for the Saint on whose birthday it has, abroad, 
more logically fallen. But in certain districts of England, 
we learn, the common yellow crocuses flower abundantly 
in mid-February and various “smalle fowles,” filled with 
vernal ardor, begin, at that time, their simple matrimonial 
preparations. Really Saint Valentine—whose true celestial 

*In the entertaining account of courtship and marriage in Customs and 
Fashions in Old New England, New York, 1896, Alice Morse Earle makes men- 


tion of many gifts, but says nothing of mirrors, beyond listing two in the house- 
hold outfit ordered for a prospective bride. 


function is that of safeguarding eee adhere 1° nothing 
much to do with the case. 


An Eighteenth (entury Sample 


Or Saint Valentine’s day, and the traditional methods 
of its observance, little need be said. Year by year, the 
topic has been discussed, to the point of exhaustion. Yet 
valentines, those tender missives which became the late 
manifestations of the day’s observance, are a source of 
ceaseless interest. Figure 1, for example, is an eighteenth- 
century specimen, reproduced and its inscription disen- ~ 
tangled, by courtesy of Harrold E. Gillingham, of Phila- 
delphia. The original consists of a sheet of paper about 
eight inches square. The lines of the maze, or true lovers’ 
knot, upon it are drawn in red and green ink. The inscrip- 
tion is likewise written in ink. On the back appears the 
superscription, “To Mis. Patty McNeil,” to whom are 
addressed the lines quoted below. Mr. Gillingham assigns 


this effusion to the year 1785 or thereabouts. 


SN ue ese Knott to Mary McNeil I 
sen 

An emblem of my love without an end 

Crossing winding turning twining in and 
out 

never ceasing turning round about 

as you see it links and crosses here 

so as thy beauty proves to be a Snair 

therfor Dear Creature look with pity 
down 

and do not on A Faithful Servant frown 

but pardon him that doth Delight thy 
Love Desire 

and doth Delight thy Beauty to admire 

and Dear Creature let thy Goodness 
shine 

in beams of Comfort from a Passive 
mind 

so that the Ravished soul raised by thy 
smiles 

may pass to rural Bliss forgeting of its 
Toils 


that true Love may be still in Blissful 
action 

and ever more be tending to Perfection 

so then those Crosses in the Knott of 
Love 

will be disdained when you so truly 
Love.” 


(In the corners.) 
“But if thou’re full / I will say thou art;/ 
A ae faced Creature: / with a Double 
Carte 


(In centre triangles.) 
‘When first I heard my fair one Sweetly 


ay iz 
She undesignedly stole my Heart Away; 


By one She has now two much since I 
have none: 

I will begg of her a Change or else re- 
turn my own.” 


Paper-Lace Loveliness 


Ir was re- 
served for a 
period almost 
Precise: yaad 
century later 
to develop the 
valentine to 
its full glory 
of lithograph- 
ed ladies sunk 
déép inthe 
mysterious 
dep ths aor. 
paper-lace 
and haloed 
with gold- 
printed affir- 
mations of 
aitiect toa 
Some of these 
offerings were 
so. construct- 
ed that they 
might be pull- 


Fig. ee Wie Thee Ne 7885) 
Perforated paper, lithographic color work, and ready- 
made mottoes calculated to make the course of true 
love run not too laboriously for the lover. 
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ed out— 
accordion 
wise—to 
display en- 
trancing 
vistas of 
embowered 
pra peer 
adorned 
with doves, 
and scrolls, 
and hearts 


impaled, 

and flutter- 

ing cupids 

Fig. 3 — A Batrersea Box (about actual size) PEGA den- 

An eighteenth-century love token which has not lost its tially be- 
power to charm. ribboned. 


Some of these were priced at half a dollar, or more; 


_ though there is no knowing who purchased such extrava- 


gant contrivances. They were beyond even the fondest 
dreams of juvenility. Near enough to the heart, and far 
more sympathetically adjusted to the purse of boyhood, 
were such tempting trifles as that here illustrated (F7g. 2) 
wherein the allure of a vista is suggested without its actual 
expense; though what esteemed contemporaries would 
doubtless term “‘a subtle note of luxury” is imparted by 
framing the countenance of beauty with a fringe of real 


floss silk. 


Old Messages we New Thrills 


SAveE for collectors, the vogue of paper valentines 
has passed. Such obvious tokens have lost their power to 
thrill the feminine heart. Yet that is not entirely because 
they are old and hence outmoded. It is because their mes- 
sage was too often that of sentimentality rather than of 
true sentiment. Many an ancient symbol of regard is more 
irresistible today than in the period of its more frequent 
use. The tiny Battersea patch boxes of more than a cen- 
tury and a half since bore as straightforward a message 
as the laciest of Victorian valentines. “Remember the 
Giver,” ““To One I Love,” such is the brief legend printed 
on their glossy covers. Yet what damsel, however sophisti- 
cated, could, even today, disregard the dainty appeal of 
such a gift, or, having received it, could fail to find in its 
simple old inscription an ever new and happy meaning? 


For Votaries of “Old Blue’ 


As far back as 1922, in an article on The Boston State 
House in Blue Staffordshire*, AntiQues illustrated the 
well-known blue dinner plate which shows the State House 
and, in front of it, a horse-drawn covered chaise and two 
pedestrians. The plate is further decorated with a wild rose 
border. The illustration was accompanied by the state- 
ment that, while variously attributed, the design is proba- 
bly by Wood. Full verification of this has been recently 
found in a set of eight-inch and ten-inch State House 


*See Antiques for March, 1922 (Vol. 1, p. 115). 


plates of this design owned by Mrs. D. J. Steele of East 
Milton, Massachusetts. All of these pieces are marked 
Enoch W, ood and Sons, Burslem (incised). The name of the 
firm appears in semi- circular form above an eagle. The 
word Burslem occurs as a straight line below. 


Blurbing, Heart to Heart 


A writer in The Literary Review has recently paid his 
compliments, not too gently, to those magazine editors 
who have sought to establish dove-cotes in the midst of 
the advertising pages of their publications where, month 
by month, or week by week, they conduét cooing parties in 
blissful company with their readers and contributors. 

The sweet editorial gurglings, the whisperings, the light 
literary fan-taps, occasionally the softly echoing plash of 
sympathetic tears which characterize these phantom gath- 
erings he deplores as both unnecessary and undignified. 
Sticking up amid the leafage which enshrines the dove- 
cote, the ill-concealed and hairy ears of Bottom so assail 
this writer’s vision as to render him immune from be- 
guilement by any melodious babel issuing from the con- 
cealment of confidential depths beneath. 

So far friend Critic seems to be on safe ground. But 
when, as he does, he assumes that the practice to which 
he takes exception is something new, he falls profoundly 
into error. It is but an ancient device renewed and ex- 
panded, with the twaddle of today replacing the twaddle 
of yesterday—that is all. 


Dear ‘Dead ‘Days 


THE opportunity for private views of the mysterious 
workings of the editorial mind, for witnessing its spon- 
taneous exudation of sweet humility and selfless benevo- 
lence, has long been a privilege of the literate elect. For 
example, what sense of refined intimacy, what assurance 
of virtue protected and domestic felicity safeguarded 
against insidious attack must, back in 1840, have been 
imparted to the readers of Godey’s Lady’s Book by these 
official observations in the department bearing the 
sprightly entitlement of Chit-Chat: 

Auld Robin Gray seems to be a favourite with our authors. Mrs. Par- 
sons and Mrs. Embury both refer to it as being a favourite air. 


* * * 

The story sent us from Charleston, although excellent, cannot be pub- 
lished in our Book. Nothing having the slightest appearance of indelicacy, 
shall ever be admitted into the Lady’s Book. 

Godey’s is in its grave. But the sanctimoniousness of the 
sanctum still survives; albeit the indelicate story from 
Charleston would now be accepted and published, if suffi- 
ciently indelicate to justify dove-cote chortlings on the 
white-souled purpose of squalid revelations. 


eAn Unpublished Flask 


Wuart appears to be an hitherto unpublished glass flask, 
of considerable interest, comes to the Attic from Harry 
Hall White of Cleveland, Ohio. His descriptive letter con- 
cerning it is quoted on the next page. Mr. White covers 


Figs. 4,5 and 6 — A Harrison Campaicn FLAsk (c. 7840) 
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Pint size, almost apple green in color, and showing an unusually distinét decoration. The triumph of the eagle over the serpent probably 
symbolizes the victory of liberty over corruption without which, of course, no American political campaign could ever properly proceed. 


the case, it would seem, completely and beyond question.* 
‘ There are, besides, two aspects of this flask which are 


f 


worthy of emphasis. One is the unusual clarity and dis- 
tinctness of the relief figures; the other is the approach to 
brilliant decorative effect in the representation of the fly- 
ing eagle with the serpent in its beak. (Fig. 5.) The word 
“approach” is used advisedly. The space is not altogether 
well filled, the convolutions of the serpent are more angu- 
lar than they should be. Nevertheless, the work is singu- 
larly modern in feeling and in treatment, and discloses an 
artist who, with the right encouragement, had in him the 
makings of a sculptor. 

Concerning the origin and significance of the entire de- 
sign Mr. White says: 


“As far as I can learn, through the available data at hand, the 
piece is not attributed to any glass maker. Nor have I, by compari- 
son, been able to place it. 

“‘The obverse very clearly shows the American spread eagle: not an 
unusual device on the early flasks. The reverse also shows the eagle, 
but in flight with what may be a snake. This suggests the Mexican 
coat of arms. The emblem of Mexico on an American flask might be 
possible, but not very logical. 


*Mr. White has described the flask in detail as follows: 

“The flask was intended for one pint, it holds slightly less. 

“Tts color is as near apple green as any piece of glass that I have seen. The 
color is deep in the base, shading lighter toward the neck, as is quite usual. 

“The appearance of the surface is misleading in the photograph, as it was 
necessary to coat the surface in order that the details of the design might show 
properly. The texture is better shown in the side view, Figure 6. Small bits of 
lime are present in the glass at the neck. The stringy imperfections on the sur- 
face of the glass known to the practical glass maker as ‘cords’ are present on 
both sides. 

“After the glass was cracked off, or ‘wetted off, as the old timers called the 
process, from the blowing iron, the subsequent operation of polishing the frac- 
ture on a block of wood caused the rim on this particular neck to turn inside, 
quite like the welted edge of early off-hand blown glass dishes. 

“The bottom is very small and narrow, well shown in Figure 6. There is a 
bead or rib at the bottom that gives the flask a footing not seen usually in 
Type II flasks. (Cf. Edwin Atlee Barber, American Glassware, Philadelphia, 
1g0o, p. 22). A similar footing occurs in the three varieties of the Hunter- 
Fisherman bottle, on one only of the Jenny Lind series, the Fislerville, on the 
A. R. Samuels series and generally on the scroll flasks. It is pontil marked. 
Wear has left moderate-sized facets. Other places on the surface, high spots in 
the design, show some abrasion. 

“The usual frame or oval, sometimes used for the label, in this case seems 
too small for practical use. 

“On the obverse, above the eagle’s head, are six small dots that may be 
intended for stars.” 


“One more guess; the enclosed photograph of an emblem used 
during the presidential campaign of Wm. Henry Harrison in 184¢ 
(taken from History and Geography of Ohio, by Gregory and Gui- 
teau) shows American use of a Mexican emblem. Can this flask 
possibly be another relic of that strenuous campaign? Let’s ask 
AnTIQUES bottle collectors.” 


cAn Opportunity to Assist 


WHosoEVER has the patience to undertake compiling 
material for a definitive history of glassmaking in Amer- 
ica deserves all the assistance which may be given him. 
There have existed in this country innumerable small glass 
manufacturing plants of brief life and restricted output, 
concerning which no generally known record exists. 

Readers of ANTIQUES who have knowledge of such for- 
gotten or half-forgotten plants and are able to supply some 
record of them will be rendering a useful service if they 


- will impart their information to George S. McKearin of 


Hoosick Falls, New York. 


The Eagle of Liberty, 
7 CORREPTION. | 
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Fig. 7 — Tue Mexican Eacve 1n Harrtson’s CAMPAIGN 
Reproduced from a campaign emblem of 1840 illustrated in Gregory and 
Guiteau’s History and Geography of Ohio. The artist who delineated the alle- 
gory of the triumph of liberty probably found the Mexican emblem a con- 
venient model and borrowed it without much thought of the implication of 
the cactus plant. It is more than possible that a printer used a ready-made 
cut and devised his legend to match. 
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On the Trail of the Betsy Lamp 


By J. Nettson Barry 


“ 


OES you-all call dem dar lamps bezzy lamps? 
We-all calls dem grease lamps.” 

So, then, this delightful little antique, always 
indelibly associated with old New England days, with 
Puritan peaked hats and long capes, with Salem witches 
and Plymouth Rock, was also known in the Land of 
Dixie. In fact, it was an important utensil there, since 
by its dim, weird light the slaves “‘befo’ de wah” used to 
gather in their quarters, and it is probably on its account 
that the modern lamp in the kitchen never boasted a 
chimney, the older colored people seeming to feel that 
lamp chimneys were for “de white folks”; and for them- 
selves preferring a flame open and smoky. 

That simple Betsy lamp,* which could be made by a 
blacksmith, and which was virtually indestructible, be- 
longed essentially to a certain stage in human progress, 
and for centuries was widely used the world over. It is, 
in fact, no less than the ancient classic Grecian lamp, 
with a long, curved handle connected, by a swivel, to a 
short bar of iron. This device enabled it, therefore, to 
be carried in the hand, or hung from a rafter or a chair 
back. Again, it could be placed upon a table, or stuck into 
the wall or a crevice of the chimney. As its prototype of 

*In Colonial Lighting Arthur H. Hayward traces the origin of what he calls 
the Betty lamp back to the dawn of civilization. Certainly lamps of this general 
form, but made of clay, were used in the heyday of Babylonia and Assyria. 
But why Betty or Betsy lamps? Mr. Hayward does not tell us. Can there be in 
the term implication of an Elizabethan origin for the metal type with its swivel 
attachment and ingeniously balanced handle? But if there is, then why is a 


similar lamp, which is provided with a kind of drip cup beneath the main 
receptacle, known as a Phoebe? 


tee 


Fig. 7— AMERICAN BETsys 


Grecian days has become an emblem of enlightenment, 
so the Betsy lamp may be accepted as the emblem of 
advancing civilization, for it constitutes the highest devel- 
opment of the Grecian lamp. 

I obtained my first American specimen from an old 
darkey who had just used it; but not for light. Instead, 
he had taken it to his Sunday-school class to illustrate 
the parable of the Ten Virgins. ““Yo’ jes’ skum de grease 
offen de soup, an’ put it in de lamp, wit’ a rag fo’ wick, 
an’ dar yer war.” It was essentially the lamp to be used 
under primitive conditions. Candles required more elab- 
orate preparation, and necessitated either wax or tallow, 
but the Betsy lamp required only grease or olive oil. 

It was kerosene that caused this humble, but useful, 
article to become obsolete. As an old darkey told me, 
“My ole Modder done hear dem talk o’ kerry-seen bein’ 
so good, so she don’ took an’ put some in de grease lamp, 
and it cotch afire and blaze all up, an’ skeerer her, so she 
grab de tongs and cotched de lamp, and chuck it in de 
fire. An’ she never had no use, no more, fo’ no kerry-seen. 
She war afeared it would go off like it had.” 

The Betsy lamp has ever been a pioneer utensil. After 
its use in the east had lapsed, save among the southern 
colored folk, the adventurous invaders of the newer re- 
gions of western America found the lamp so invaluable 
that when an orthodox specimen was not obtainable its 
place was supplied by means of a tin can cut down to a 
height of perhaps an inch, provided with a lip and fed 


with grease in which a twisted rag served as wick. 


4 
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Specimens belonging to the Oregon Historical Society These were brought by the pioneers who crossed the plains in ox-wagons, a journey which took 


four months. 


Fig. 2— Stave Lamp OF THE SOUTH 
Type of grease lamp used by the slaves in the South “befo’ de wah.” 


Europe used the Betsy lamp long before the early pil- 
grimages to America began. Not a few specimens still 
survive. During the late war, for example, when kerosene 
was virtually unobtainable in France, the old French 
Betsy lamps, discarded for half a century or more, were 
hunted up and again came into common use. 

It was during this time that I was passing through an 
ancient French village just after nightfall, when I noticed a 
ruddy, flickering light on the crumbling walls, and there dis- 
covered an aged peasant lighting his way with one of these 
lamps. It was a weird and romantic experience. I found, 
however, that it was difficult to obtain any such lamps 


for myself, as the country people needed them for light,— — 


since ordinary lamps would not burn the cooking oil which 
alone was obtainable. In fact, without introductory pro- 
pitiation of cigarettes and chocolate they could not be 
purchased. But as the dearth of tobacco and sugar made 
those luxuries a means of approach, after a free-will gift 
of such desirable delicacies it became possible to open 
negotiations, although not always with success. 

|. In Ardeche the only examples which I saw in use were 
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Fig.4— A Frencu Bersy Lamp 
Type of brass “chaliel” found in Savoie, France. The wire on the chain is used 
for picking the wick. 
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Fig.3 — A Lamp witH A History 

Heavy brass “‘chaliel’’ supposed to have belonged in the chateau at Vals les 
Bains, torn down during the religious wars, about the time of the first settle- 
ment in Virginia. 


of iron. One type was hung on a string, but most were of 
the usual type, sometimes of wrought iron, sometimes of 
“white” iron. Some more modern ones were machine 
made. Occasionally a cheap one of tin would be found. I 
once was in charge of a group of sight-seers, nearly every 
one of whom obtained one or more lamps as souvenirs. 
We returned like the Virgins of the parable, bearing our 
lamps, to the amazement of the country people, who must 
have imagined that we were disciples of Diogenes. In this 
instance, indeed, our apparent desire for such souvenirs 
caused them to be offered at each farmhouse that we 
passed, so that when finally a woman offered two for sale, 
all fourteen soldiers declined. They had had enough; so 
I collected them. I never let one escape. pe 

During the religious wars a famous castle at Vals les 


Fig. 5 — ANoTHER FRENCH Lamp 
Type of “chaliel” from Ardeche, France. Virtually all are of iron. 
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Bains was torn down after much fighting. Apparently the 
brass lamp here illustrated must have figured in some tra- 
dition of fhe place. Anyway it had disappeared, and only 
turned up three centuries later when I had begun to create 
a source of revenue for such antiques. When I took it 
to my lodgings, my host, an aged veteran of the Crimean 
war, and his wife became almost hysterical, kissing their 
hands to the lamp and talking so rapidly in their excite- 
ment that I could understand nothing of what they were 
_ saying. Finally I persuaded one of them to write: and with 
trembling hand she scribbled, “It is verily the lamp of the 
old Chateau.” But what mystery was connected with its 
earlier disappearance I could never learn. 

In Savoie the Betsy lamp is usually of brass and with- 
out a cover. One very small one must have been made for 
the child of a nobleman, but it was so broken and en- 
crusted with verdigris that only the bowl remained, so 
that it was impossible to tell whether it had once pos- 
sessed a handle, or whether it was the toy of some child 
when the Roman legions occupied that section. 

The names used for these lamps were in patois, and do 
not appear in any dictionary. “Chaliel’’ seemed to be the 
term in Ardeche,—with variations. No one seemed to 

know how the word was spelled, and no two wrote it the 


same way. In Savoie the term used sounded like “brulay’’, 
but, when asked to write it, the people would shrug their 
shoulders and say it was merely patois. 

At a delightfully quaint oil mill near Aix les Bains, the 
fat, jolly little miller owned a lamp which his ancestors 
had used for centuries. When I would take parties of 
sightseeing soldiers to visit the ancient castle and the 
“Gorge,” and this charmingly primitive mill, where cook- 
ing oil was made from rape seed, the soldiers were always 
delighted when the fat little veteran of Verdun would 
light the brass lamp. A whispered suggestion that some 
American girl would like it as a souvenir would always 
result in an attempt to purchase, and then the lamp would 
be wildly waved as the chubby little miller would franti- 
cally gesticulate, with many shrugs, while talking French, 
two hundred words to the minute, that it was an ancestral 
heirloom, inseparable from the mill. 

Today I went to the Oregon Historical Society to bor- 
row some specimens of pioneer Betsy lamps for the 
photographer. The aged Curator told me that, nearly 
seventy years ago, when he was one of the first settlers, 
he had made a lamp on this same principle, scooping out 
a turnip and fastening it to a stick; and by its feeble light, 
as a boy he had read Gibbon’s History of Rome. 


Lights of the Centuries 


the one hundredth anniversary of the invention of 

the friction match. Before 1827 our progenitors, if 
in need of fire, were obliged either to borrow a brand from 
a neighbor or to fall back upon a device quite as primitive 
as that employed by mankind in earliest ages—the spark 
struck from metal by impact with hard stone. 

But the friction match had been long in use before man- 
kind produced any notable improvements in its apparatus 
of illumination. The lamps which are supposed to have 
done service in the Mayflower might quite as well have 
been used in Noah’s Ark. There was not much oppor- 
tunity for evolution in lighting fixtures so long as the burn- 
ing medium was oil of some kind. Hence it was, after all, 
—even with due respect to gas—but a step from the Betsy 
lamp to the incandescent electric bulb. 

The colleGtor of lamps, therefore, and of other early 
means of lending visibility to darkness, possesses an almost 
limitless field wherein to ride his hobby. Bounded on one 
side by the threshold of today, its farther verge is obscured 
in the mists of pre-history. Nowhere else among the crafts 
is discoverable so great a variety of designs within so 
narrow a range of fundamental types. 

This is true even when the consideration is confined to 
lighting devices of early American days. 

In Colonial Lighting* we have early iron and tin lamps, 
later tin, pewter, and brass lamps, lanterns, candles and 
candle holders, early.glass lamps, astral and lustre lamps 


, | A\HREE years from now we should be celebrating 


*Cotoniat Licutinc. By Arthur H. Hayward. Boston; B. J. Brimmer 
Company. Illustrated. $7.<0. 


and ornamental candle holders. These topics, together with 
an introductory chapter on ancient lamps, and a conclud- 
ing section of “random notes,” furnish the material of the 
book. Illustrations are numerous, for the one hundred and 
fourteen illustration plates show many times that number 
of examples, and, on the whole, show them well. The 
general method of treatment is sound without being over- 
whelmingly scientific: for the author allows himself digres- 
sions into realms of collateral interest when necessary to 
seek material for a complete background. Thus reada- 
bility is maintained throughout. Dates are sparingly as- 
signed to examples illustrated—wisely perhaps—for old 
types had a way of persisting in manufacture long beyond 
the earlier years of their origin. But enough well-marked 
signposts are set up to prove of considerable assistance in 
any more precise process of identification. 

To write a book on a subject hitherto avoided, not be- 
cause of its lack of interest but because the way to it is 
lined with pitfalls, requires more than ability and courage, 
it requires altruism of a high order. Too many collectors 
are so afraid of exposing their points of ignorance that 
they are unwilling to share their special knowledge. Mr. 
Hayward has proved an exception to the rule. What he 
knows he offers: for the probability of error he apologises. 
Colonial Lighting is, so far as known, the first book of its 
kind. Whatever on the subject appears in subsequent years 
must be based upon it and must recognize its primacy. To 
produce such a book is an achievement. Now that it has 
been produced it becomes indispensable to the library of 
the collector. 
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The Keene Masonic Bottle 


By Jounson O'Connor 


(Illustrations for this and subsequent articles fromthe Ruth Davis O'Connor collection.) 


HE close of our last article left us in Lowell, Massa- 

chusetts, in the year 1830, at the commencement 

of the Boston & Lowell Railroad building opera- 
tions.* Lacking a railroad, we shall now take one of the 
North Star Line of coaches and travel, at a-cost of $2.50, 
from Lowell to Keene, New Hampshire.} As we are jour- 
neying in imagination, instead of arriving ten to twelve 
hours subsequent to our start, as we would have done by 
stage, let us reach our destination ten to twelve years 
earlier, in 1818 or 1820; and buy a pint of good whiskey 
—not, of course, 
for the contents. 


Description 


The container is a 
bottle of green amber 
glass, standing seven 
_ and one half inches to 
the top of the neck, 
and approximately 
six and one quar- 

ter inches to the top 
‘of the shoulder. Its 
width is four inches , 
at the widest part, 
and it is fully two 
and one half inches 
thick. For an early 
example it is of re- 
markably clear, trans- 
parent glass, suggest- 
ing in texture a flask 
of twentieth century 
manufacture which 
Mrs. O’Connor once 
picked up on the 
beach and which now 
stands next its ances- i 
tor in the collection. Sel See 
There is little of the 
muddiness which we 
found in the glass of 
the Lowell bottle, al- 
though a moiety of tiny bubbles scattered throughout and an 
occasional long drawn out one around the shoulder and neck 
are telltale witnesses of the flask’s century of seniority. 
Obverse. In an upright position stands a masonic arch, four 
and one half inches high, with tesselated pavement below, three 
blocks wide by four deep. Within the arch three emblems are 
embossed: above, an eye; just below, crossed square and com- 
passes on a raised rectangle; and below this again, the triangle. 
Other emblems surround the arch. Beginning at the top on the 
left hand side appears, apparently, a sun with radiations. Below 
this two raised dots are badly blurred by the too early removal 
of the bottle from the mould, or by too intense subsequent 


Fig. 7 — Keene Masonic Bort e (7876-7820) 


inches high, 4 inches wide, and 2% inches thick. 


*See Antiques for February, 1923 (Vol. III, p. 72). 
tHistorical Address at Keene, N. H., on July 4, 1876, by William Orne White. 


The usual type of Keene Masonic bottle or flask. Of greenish amber glass. Approximately 7% 


heating; and below this, in turn, apparently, crossed bones. On 
the right hand side occurs only a group of five stars, near the 
top, on the same horizontal line as the radiant sun. The sections 
below and above the arch remain unornamented. - 

Reverse. An upright eagle with shield on his breast faces to 
the left while holding in his talons what may, perhaps, be olive 
branches and arrows. Below, an oval contains the word KEENE 
with the central line of the E omitted in every case. Above is a 
scroll. 

Eagle designs, although more often met than any other pat- 
tern, are extremely interesting, for by them, with no other 

indication, one is 

* enabled to date a flask 

-certainly withina 
score of years, and 
almost to the decade. 

Up to 1830—that is, 

in the period to which 

the Keene bottle be- 
longs—eagles were 
drawn with pinions— 
truly fit for soaring. 
By 1850 wings had 
become flabby appen- 
dages belonging to the 
bird only by virtue 
of formal attachment, 
and utterly worthless 
for any type of aerial 
navigation. Still later, 
in the ’70’s, mechani- 
cal facilities having 
enormously devel- 
oped, such details 
as eye, character of 
beak and talons are 
minutely shown, but 
by mere mechanical 
delineation. In the 
early example (Fig.7), 
the eight stripes 
of the shield and the 
_ stars of the chief are 
simply but well sug- 
gested. Thirty years 
later all that was considered necessary to indicate the drawing 
of the shield were two vertical gouges. The scroll above the 
eagle in the Keene bottle forms a graceful curve with flowing 
ends. The mould makers of even so short a time as twenty 
years later omitted the flowing ends. Ultimately the scroll be- 
comes only a meaningless ridge of glass. The interest of the 
twenties is gone. 
Occurrence 


In my searches through ancient dust laden drawers in 
the dark forgotten corners of old shops, I have uncovered 
several Keene bottles for every Lowell find. Is this just 
chance stumbling on my part, or were many more bottles 
made in Keene than in Lowell; and if the latter be true, 
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what is the reason? Not a later date, for the two factories 
are within ten years of one another. I have demonstrated 
that 1829-1830 represents the range of dates during which 
the Lowell bottle may have been produced. Only a year’s 
production of Lowell bottles was placed on the market; 
while we shall soon discover that there was a period of 
nine years, 1816-1825, during which the Keene bottle 
may have been manufactured. Instead of presenting a 
new mystery, does not the comparative scarcity of 
Lowell and abundance of Keene flasks strengthen our 
position? 


A Second Keene Bottle 


Although Stephen Van Rensselaer, in his exhaustive 
list,* describes but one Keene Masonic Bottle, there are 
actually two, which differ so slightly as hardly to be more 
than variants. Heavy square block letters 7/16 inches in 
height compose the word KEENE in the more commonly 
found bottle just = 
described. In addi- (| 
tion all three E’s ~ 
lack the central 
line. Because of this 
startling simplifica- 
:tion of the E’s, I 
hesitated for a long 
time to call the 
word KEENE, and 
never felt in my 
own mind definitely 
certain of it until 
I found the vari- 
ant pictured in Fig- 
ure 2. In the less 
common flask the 
letters are lighter, 
more delicate than 
in the other, with 
little triangular ser- 
ifs to finish each 
line. Further, the 
letters stand only 
5/16 inch high, 
a full eighth inch 
less than the let- 
ters of the more 
common example. 
Still more striking, 
however, is the 
presence of the central E line. No doubt can exist in this 
case of the spelling KEENE. 

In addition to the lettering, one or two other apparent 
differences exist, although they are not so definite. Under 
the Masonic arch, to the right of the center in the vari- 
ant, appears a dce-hive. Apparently the more common 
bottle lacks this, although it may have been in the mould 
and be blurred beyond recognition by the softening of 
the glass after removal from the mould. In addition, the 
variant possesses, among the stars to the right above the 


pictures of them. 


*Stephen Van Rensselaer, Check List of Early American Bottles and Flasks, 
New York, 1921, p. 58. 
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Fig. 2— Keene Masonic Bortie (Variant ascribed to 1820-25) 
The resemblance to the bottle shown in Figure 1 is that almost of identity. There is, however, 
evidence of difference between them more clearly observable in the actual examples than in 


c—/ 


arch, a clear moon, which cannot be made out in my 
example of the more common flask. On the left hand side 
of the arch, immediately above the crossed bones in the 
variant is observable what is probably a skull. This is 
lacking in the more common bottle. 


A Third Keene Bottle 


There is yet a third bottle attributable to Keene. 


Obdverse. A large conventionalized sunburst with elliptical 
outline. On a raised oval at the center the word KEEN runs 
lengthwise with the bottle. Although without the final E, the 
letters are of the same type as those of the second Masonic 
example. Below the sunburst two narrow raised bands mark 
the bottom edge and extend completely around the bottom. 

Reverse. Same, except that the letters P & W replace the word 
KEEN on the elliptical center of the sunburst. 

Edge. Some twenty-seven raised horizontal lines replace the 
three vertical ribs which, in the Masonic bottles, extend from 
the base to the neck, and which, in American flasks, are the 
most common finish 
for the edge. 

In size, the bottle 
stands 534 inches to 
the top of the shoul- 
der, and 734 inches 
to the top of the neck. 
It is 614 inches wide, 
and 234 inches thick. 


Date and Signifi- 
cance of the Ma- 


sonic Bottle 


ae 


1784 saw the for- 
mal organization of 
Freemasons in 
Keene.* That year, 
prior to the incep- 
tion of a Grand 
Lodge in the state 
of New Hampshire, 
the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts 
granted a charter 
establishing at 
Keene Rising Sun 
Lodge No. 4. Eight 
rears later, the 
Grand Lodge of New 
Hampshire having 
been organized, a 
charter was obtained from it,and that from Massachusetts 
was returned. 

Rising Sun Lodge, No. 4, was built on the corner of 
Main and Dunbar Streets in 1797. Destiny, however, 
held many storms in store, for in a few years—1805—the 
Grand Lodge of New Hampshire, in special session at 
Keene, “arrested” the local charter because of “the un- 
pardonable conduct of some of its members.” Except 
through the codperation of Ferusalem Lodge of Westmore- 
land and Charity Lodge of Fitzwilliam, Lodge activities 


= 


*History of the Town of Keene, from 1732, when township was granted by 
Massachusetts, to 1874, when it became a city, by S. G. Griffin, 1904. 
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in Keene ceased until 1825. Then those still loyal, andin eighteenth century. We shall see, however, as we progress, 


whom an interest still lingered, obtained a charter for a 
new Lodge, Social Friends Lodge, No. 42. 


that, with very few exceptions, those pictured are subse- 
quent to 1810. By adding to this the fact that few samples 


This, however, proved even ‘shorter lived than its fore- have survived of types made even as late as 1810, while 
runner, for only two years later the murder of Captain many Keene bottles may be found, we eliminate the first 
William Morgan in western New York, attributed to the period, 1784-1805. Of the remaining two possibilities, 1816— 


Masons, aroused such bitter 
feeling and excitement 
throughout almost the en- 
tire country that Masonic 
activities in Keene sub- 
sided, not to be resumed 
again until 1856. To add 
yet further difficulties, a 
fire, in 1830, destroyed prac- 
tically all the Masonic rec- 
ords. 

In 1816, between the ter- 
mination of Rising Sun 
Lodge, No. 4, and the foun- 
dation of Social Friends 
Lodge, No. 42, a chapter of 
Royal Arch Masons organ- 
ized, and, after three years, 
received a charter. This 
body also felt the effects 
of the Morgan murder— 
although not immediately 
as in the case of Social 
Friends Lodge, No. 4, for, 
from 1835 to 1843, the 
Lodge failed to make re- 
turns to the Grand Chap- 
ter and forfeited its char- 
ter, not to have it restored Fig. 3 — Keene Sunsurst Borris 
until 1859. (7822-1827) ; n 

acme may navigate Height, 734 inches; width, 634 inches. 
with the greater safety, there follows a chart of the course: 


1784 Establishment of Rising Sun Lodge, No. 4. 

1805 Discontinuance of Rising Sun Lodge, No. 4. 

1816 Formation of chapter of Royal Arch Masons. 

1825 Organization of Social Friends Lodge, No. 42. 

1827 Captain William Morgan murdered. 

1829 Subsidence of Social Friends Lodge, No. 4. 

1834 Abatement of chapter of Royal Arch Masons. 

1856 Reorganization of Social Friends Lodge, No. 42. 
1859 Re-establishment of chapter of Royal Arch Masons. 


Prior to 1784 there were no Masonic activities in Keene; 
between 1805 and 1816 none of importance. That the manu- 
facture of the Masonic bottle succeeded the Morgan murder 
is highly improbable; for after that event interest in Free- 
masonry died away so rapidly and radically that, for the 
next twenty-five years, Keene boasted neither Lodge nor 
Chapter. 

There are but three periods during which the bottle can 
have been made —1784-1805; 1816-1825; or after 1856. 
Virtually no flasks of this type antedate 1805. The section of 
Edwin A. Barber’s American Glassware*,entitled “Sketches of 
Glass Factories established before 1800, and their products”, 
is likely to beget the belief that these bottles are of the 


~ *Philadelphia, 1900, Pp. 35. 
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1825 or after 1856, the pontil marked base and 
sheared neck show clearly a date before 1835 or 
1840. After 1856 the old use of the punty rod and 
its tell-tale scar had vanished; while in its place 
appeared a smooth unbroken bottom. Further- 
more, late bottles possess collared or moulded 
necks, while our example is collarless and is 
sheared like the Lowell Railroad bottle of 1829- 
1830. 

Reviewing. While Masonic activities in Keene 
antedate 1805, the Masonic bottle was certainly 
not made before this date, nor was it made after 
1856. From 1805 to 1816, and again from 1825 
to 1856, little interest existed to lead to its 
production. By a process of elimination, the 
period 1816-1825 remains as the only possi- 
bility. The lettering of the variant shows dis- 
tinct advance in mould making. The grotesque 
E’s of the more common bottle could hardly 
have been made for any other reason than the 
inability to make better ones clear enough to be 
legible. Except for the letter- 
ing, however, the unusual 
one is not of so good quality 
as the other. Deep pock- 
marks, which may be seen 
even in the photographs, 
cover the surface. Since the 
chance condition of one 
poor batch of glass, or of a 
mould dirty but once out of 
many times is enough to 
cause these marks, they can- 
cannot be accepted as so 
trustworthy an indication 
of age as the lettering. The 
more common bottle with 
square block letters must 
have come first, probably 
1816-1820, and the variant 
1820-1826. 


Place of Manufacture 


Turning to the manufac- 
turing history of the period, 
what is its correlation with 
the foregoing conclusions? 
During the War of 1812 
President Jefferson’s policy 


‘non-intercourse “ae embargo” was keenly felt. 


Prices of all imported goods mounted to enormous 
figures. Articles which had come to be regarded as 
necessities could no longer be procured at any cost. The 
blockade constrained America to make for itself many 
things formerly supplied by foreign markets. As a direct 
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result, a corporation, founded early in 1814, undertook the 
manufacture of glass in Keene. Known first as the New 
Hampshire Glass Fattory, it later changed to New Hamp- 
shire Glass Co.; and still later to Keene Window Glass Co. 
Among the original stockholders appear the names of 
Daniel Watson, John Hatch and Nathaniel Sprague. 
Aaron Appleton and Captain Timothy Twitchell from 
Dublin took an active part. Colonel Lawrence School- 
craft, previously manager of the glass works at Albany, 
New York, became superintendent. A building 60 x go 
feet, with 20 foot posts and 40 foot rafters, where the 
county jail now stands, housed the work. Cylinder win- 
dow glass, in sizes 6 x 8, 7 x 9, and 8 x Io inches (although 
the last proved too large for popular use), formed the 
principal product. I find no mention of bottles in con- 
nection with the factory. | 

In 1815, with the enterprise little more than a year old, 
Daniel Watson, Timothy Twitchell and Henry R. School- 
craft, son of the elder Schoolcraft, the superintendent, 
withdrew to start business for themselves on Marlboro 
Street. Friendly relations between the new and the par- 
ent concern apparently continued—perhaps because of 
a wide difference in products—for the new venture pro- 
duced flint-glass tumblers, decanters and bottles, and 
probably no cylinder window glass. Marlboro Street was 
—there is every reason to believe—the scene of manu- 
facture of the bottles illustrated in this article. 


A Digression Concerning Glass Making 


Before continuing, it may not be amiss here to differ- 
-entiate cylinder window glass, produced by the older 
firm, from flint glass, the product of the new. 


There are today several equally well recognized methods of 
classifying glass. To group those types possessed of -similar 
chemical properties is as legitimate as to arrange glasses accord- 
ing to their uses, or by their physical characteristics. 1820, how- 
ever, recognized a single fairly well standardized classification 
into five types.* 


1 Flint Glass or Crystal 

2 Crown or German Sheet Glass 

3. Broad or Cylinder or Common Window Glass 
4 Bottle or Common Green Glass 

5 Plate Glass 


A large percentage of metallic oxide used in the manufacture 
of flint glass, known also as crystal, differentiates it from other 
glass. Thus Loysel gives the two following compositions, the 
first when the glass was melted by coal in a covered crucible, 
the second to be used where the heat was supplied by wood 
and the crucible uncovered, giving more opportunity for oxida- 
tion during the process. 


I II 
White sand too parts White sand 100 parts 
Red lead 80-85 “ Red lead Foo 
Pearl ash 35-40 “ Pearl ash 30-40 
Nitre 2-3 “ Oxide of arsenic _0.75-1 “ 


ae 


Oxide of Manganese 0.6 


Both contain a considerable percentage of red lead (red oxide). 
Physically, flint glass is extremely heavy. The greater ease with 
which it can be fashioned than other glass led to its adoption 


*Treatise on the Origin, Progressive Improvement and Present State of the 
Manufacture of Porcelain and Glass, by George Richardson Porter, in the 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia conducted by Rev. Dionysius Lardner, 1832. 


for table ware, decanters, and the highest grades of bottles. 
The use of the best pure materials, giving a brilliant, usually 
colorless glass, caused it to be, however, too expensive for ordi- 
nary bottle use. It is improbable that common whisky flasks 
were ever made of flint glass even in a flint-glass factory. How- 
ever, as described above, the glass of this Masonic bottle is of 
a distinctly higher grade, there are fewer air bubbles, the glass 
is as clear as, and possibly clearer than, that of any other flask 
of this period in my possession. There is good evidence of the 
bottle’s having been produced by workmen accustomed to han- 
dling higher-grade work. 

The almost complete absence of any metallic oxide distin- 
guishes crown or German sheet glass from flint. Color due to 
impurities was sometimes corrected by the use of small quan- 
tities of manganese or cobalt oxide, but these oxides did not 
form, as in the case of flint glass, a principal constituent. The 
following is a sample analysis: 

Fine white sand 100 parts 
Carbonate of lime ea 
Carbonate of soda calcined 48-58 
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Crown glass, physically harder than flint, was employed 
almost exclusively for the manufacture of sheets, and seldom for 
table ware or decanters because of the extreme difficulty of 
forming it to such shapes. The name crown glass implies also a 
definite method of manufacture. A round bubble—containing 
some ten to twelve pounds of glass—having been blown, was 
transferred from the blow pipe to a punt or pontil, a rod shorter 
than the pipe and destined to act as a convenient handle dur- 
ing subsequent operations. Three steps completed the transfer. 
First the helper gathered a little sticky glass on the punt. Using 
this as cement, he next attached the punt to the bubble at the 
point directly opposite the blow pipe. Following this was the 
so-called “wetting off,” or breaking of the glass around the blow 
pipe by touching it with a moist rod, performed by the blower.* 
The “wetting off” left a hole some two inches in diameter op- 
posite the punty where the pipe had entered. 

The worker now rotated the pontil with the glass bulb at- 
tached at its end about its own axis as a cane might be rolled 
between the palms of one’s hand. When the speed of rotation 
was great enough, the globe suddenly opened by centrifugal 
force into a large, flat disc. From this disc, window panes were 
cut. At the center where the punt was fastened, a useless lump 
of glass, called the Bu/l’s Eye, remained. Although ordinarily 
thrown back into the melting pot to start the next batch, a 
few of these thick monstrosities, five or six inches square, with 
the pontil mark in the center, have found.their way into our 
doors, our windows, and even occasionally our china cabinet 
doors. Their resemblance to a pontil-marked bottle bottom is 
immediately evident. 

Cylinder, or broad, or common window glass, as it was vari- 
ously called, differed from crown principally in the process of 
manufacture, although inferior materials were also used. The 
bubble formed at the end of the blow pipe, instead of being 
opened out as an umbrella, was elongated by rolling on a flat 
metal plate, a marver, until it assumed the form of a long cyl- 
inder roughly twelve inches in diameter. This cylinder the 
blower then split lengthwise from end to end and opened out 
into a sheet from which the plates to be used were cut. 

Bottle or common green glass, although differing widely in 
composition from one works to another, resembled crown more 
nearly than flint. The substances used were, however, far in- 
ferior; iron impurities not allowed to enter crown glass being 
the cause of the green invariably associated with early bottles. 
Bottle glass was as difficult as crown for the glass blower to 
handle, and was used in America entirely because of the ex- 


*Walter Rosenhain, Glass Manufacture, 1921. 
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treme cheapness of the materials, and in England both because 
of cheapness of materials and also because it bore a low tax rate. 


Back to the Bottle 


Returning from our detour, although the Marlboro 
Street factory, to which we have attributed the -Keene 
bottle, specialized in flint glass, it is doubtful that flint 
glass was ever employed in the manufacture of cheap 
whisky flasks, even in a flint-glass factory. The material 
of this Masonic bottle is probably common green glass. 
However, as described above, the glass is of unusually 
high grade. 

We find that less than a year had elapsed from the in- 
ception of the Marlboro Street factory, destined to spe- 
cialize—with a few interruptions—for thirty-five years in 
the manufacture of bottles, when Watson withdrew. An- 
other year passed and bottles were produced under the 
name of Schoolcraft and Sprague. 

Nathaniel Sprague, or, as he later became, the Rev. 
Nathaniel Sprague, D.D., had succeeded Schoolcraft as 
superintendent of the glass works on Prison Street. 
The lifting of the embargo from foreign goods and their 
entry into the country practically duty free, following 
the treaty of peace, caused difficult times for many firms. 
The New Hampshire Glass Company passed into the 
hands of Appleton & Elliot, and, in 1817, the Marlboro 
Street property was purchased by Justis Perry. 

Perry built a new, large stone building, still on Marl- 
boro Street, and did an extensive business in the manu- 
facture and sale of flint-glass bottles. The year of the pur- 
chase he advertised “a complete assortment of glass 
bottles at the Flint Glass Factory, Keene, and. at much 
lower prices than the Hartford Bottles.” 

Justis Perry took John V. Wood as partner, in 1822. 
Under the name of Perry & Wood they operated a store 
and also manufactured glass bottles, decanters, etc., still 
on Marlboro Street. A little more than a year later, Justis 
Perry made his younger half-brother a partner, and the 
firm became Perry & Wheeler. It remained thus until 
1827, when Sumner Wheeler succeeded Perry & Wheeler. 
Here we have corroborative evidence of the correctness 
of our conclusions thus far. To this point in determining 
the manufacturing history we have made use only of 
the two Masonic bottles. If we now turn to the third, we 
find that, although the word KEEN lacks its final E, the 
letters are of the same type as those of the second Masonic 
example. Since we place this toward the end of the period 
1816-1825, let us place with it, also, the Sunburst bottle. 


On the reverse of the Sunburst flask appear the letters 
P & W standing for Perry & Wood, or equally well for 
Perry & Wheeler. The choice is immaterial, for both 
were short lived, Perry & Wood coming into existence in 
1822, and Perry & Wheeler ending in 1827. The fine, 
light, well-made E’s of the Sunburst bottle could not have © 
been made before 1822, and the similar ones of ae Ma- 
sonic example probably not before 1820. 

One unexplained feature still remains, the omission of 
the final EF in the word KEEN. Going back to 1775 I 
find “A True account of the Number of Souls, Firearms, 
Gunpowder, etc., in the town of Keen,” signed “Seledt- 
men of Keene.” And a year later, 1776, I find a petition 
made by “The town of Keen,” signed “Keene, Novem! 
22, 1776.” Evidently, at that time, it was considered of 
little importance whether or not the E was added. Per- 
haps the mould maker of the Sunburst bottle was of the 
past generation and still continued the 1776 method of 
spelling. 

Both the New Hampshire Glass Factory and the Marl- 
boro Street works were in operation in 1840, and there 
had been a third for a short time on Gilsum Street, al- © 
though it was not long lived. The same year the Flint | 
Glass factory again changed ownership and was trans- 
planted to Stoddard. The Prison Street works still made 
window glass in 1850 under the management of J. C. 
Colony & Co., the last to use the old factory. Five years 
later fire destroyed it. 


Summary 


Gathering together our more pertinent conclusions, 
few moulded flasks with raised patterns antedate 1810. 
The scarred pontil-marked base and sheared uncollared 
neck indicate manufacture before 1840 and probably be- 
fore 1835. During this thirty-year period, but nine years 
—1816—1825—of Masonic activities in Keene would lead 
to such a design. During these nine years Keene possessed 
a factory—the Flint Glass works—devoted to the manu- 
facture of bottles and decanters. 

Here are, then, the time and place of manufacture of 
the two Keene Masonic bottles—the first with heavy 
square block letters, probably between 1816-1820; the 
second, with the more perfect E’s, 1820-1825. The Sun- 
burst flask with KEEN on one side and P & W on the 
other is of this latter period, having been manufactured 
by either Perry & Wood or Perry & Wheeler, successive 
proprietors of the Flint Glass works, between 1822 and 
1827. 


HE leather keybasket, the photograph of which 
is here given, long ago outlived its raison d’étre 
and now stands on a library table in Michigan as a 
if keepsake of an ancestress and as a reminder of a former 
Virginia home. 

But it played an important part in the life of one 
Margaret Massie of Virginia in the old Confederate days. 
'}Family tradition relates that Margaret was a bit of a 
madcap. Nevertheless in her day there were recognized 
and inescapable duties for the mistress of the household. 
'}One of these duties was that of 
carrying around an incubus of 
heavy old keys in a keybasket, 
—no easy matter to a woman 
terrifically slenderized in spots 
and elsewhere distended by the 
fashionable hoop skirt with its 
rigging of never less than fifty 
yards of material squeezing and 
bulging. Such keybaskets were 
frequently presented to. brides, 
and were often decorated with 
symbols of happiness and pros- 
perity, and with the bride’s 
initials. 

This particular example was 
made by an inmate of the Slave 
Penitentiary at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, somewhere about eigh- 
teen hundred and forty or fifty. 
Margaret Massie Nalle, to 
whom the basket now belongs, 
cannot be positive of the exact 
date—for children did not, un- 
reproved, ask questions of their 
elders in those days. 

This Penitentiary is some- 
: thing of an_ historical land- 
mark, for the attention of both 
Federals and Confederates was 
focused upon it when the Union 
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Stave WorkKMANSHIP BEFORE THE Civit WAR 
Keybasket made in the Slave Penitentiary at Richmond, Virginia, not far from the mid- 
nineteenth century. Probably used as a betrothal or wedding gift, and hence liberally 
decorated with hearts and bearing the initials of the recipient. 
tentiary at Richmond. From a wood block of 1857. 
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A Southern Wedding Gift 


By Mrs. W. L. Harris 


forces, entering Richmond, threw open the prison doors and 
gave the slave inmates the freedom of the city. The quaint- 
ly imposing structure had the customary barred windows 
and pacing sentries and is accurately pictured in the 
accompanying cut, made in 1857. Only the oldest inhabi- 
tants remember the building and grounds as they here 
appear. 

There were, before the war, expert workers among the 
slaves, and it may be, judging from the example pre- 
sented, that the modern penal employment system may still 
have something to learn 
from that of the early insti- 
tutions. The work on this 
basket is most excellent, 
from the curing of the hide 
and the sewing of the 
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Below, the Slave Peni- 


leather, to the execution of the elaborate decoration. The suggested 
fleur-de-lis handles commemorate the French styles accepted at that 
time and the encircling laurel leaves are for Virginia’s fame. The 
pyramidal stars, Egypt’s symbol for eternity, and the hearts and 
diamonds, leave nothing to be desired in the way of auguries for the 
happiness and prosperity of Margaret Massie, whose initials, further, 
the basket bears. 
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Four Early English Arm-Chairs 


By Esen Howarp Gay 


HETHER as a chair of state, or the seat of 

mine host from which to carve the roast at.the 

head of his table opposite his consort similarly 
seated at the foot, the arm-chair—as against the side- 
chair without lateral supports—has ever held the place 
of honor. While the pattern is similar in both types of 
the same set, the skilled artisan of old none the less lav- 
ished upon the design of his two arm-chairs a breadth 
and dignity seldom shared by the remainder of the set. 
These considerations, however unconsciously, may have 
guided the writer in the choosing of chairs for his present 
collection of old English furniture toward the four fine 
examples which form the subject of this article. 


I. Witi1am anp Mary Git Arm-CHarr (circa 1675) 


In the condition in which this arm-chair was found, it 
bore but slight resemblance to the accompanying plate, 
which illustrates its true state perhaps two and a half 
centuries ago. (Fig. 7.) As the necessary restoration pro- 
gressed, so many surprising and interesting discoveries 
developed as to suggest a parallel to Cuvier’s problem of 
building up an animal from its tooth alone. Upon remov- 
ing the successive layers of dark brown shellac and var- 
nish, the first important disclosure was a coat of white 
priming resting directly upon the beech wood of which 
the chair is constructed, thereby furnishing conclusive 
evidence that this venerable relic was originally gilt. 
Upon removing the veneer adhering to the seat-rail, nail 
holes revealed that the original upholstery had been tacked 
to its lower edge, and that both veneer and slip-seat then 
being used were in reality later innovations. Beneath a 
panel of solid upholstery in the centre of the back, there 
appeared an open rectangular space outlined with rows 
of holes, thus forming a framework for the caning orig- 
inally employed. Broad, upholstered, false arms screwed 
to the real arms of the chair were then removed, and 
finally it was found necessary to replace the right rear 
leg, which, for many years, had depended upon a steel 
brace for support, so worm-eaten with time had it 
become, (Fig. 7a.) 

Description in Detail 


The cresting of the top rail is formed of twin dolphins 
with tails intertwined, flanked by boldly carved acanthus 
scrolls. The side-rails are faced with pendants of husks, 
destined to become a favorite decorative device through- 
out the Chippendale and Adam periods of the ensuing 
century. The upright carvings on either side of the central 
panel of cane, which might by this separation be termed 
a divided splat, are composed of strap-work and acanthus, 
showing early Flemish character in the former and the 
growing French influence in the latter. 

This chair came from the collection of Henry F. Waters, 
Esq., of Salem, Mass., who, with his forbears, gathered 
together a notable group of English furniture in con- 
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nection with their foreign voyages in the good old days of 
Salem’s shipping activities. 


I]. Writine Cuair (circa 7740) 
Description in Detail 


Of unusual shape and design, in its original pig-skin 
upholstery. (Fig. 2.) The arms are faced with panels ou 
lined in C curves containing three acanthus. pattern 
graduated in size to the adjacent area and terminati 
above in an eagle’s head seizing an asp. (Fig. 2a.) Sur 
rounding the seat-rail occurs a wave- -pattern divided by 
the cresting above each front leg, which is shouldered to 
the frame by eagles’ heads. Cabochons at the knees and - 
elaborate acanthus extend down the legs to the feathered | 
claw. a 

As evidenced by the detail plate, the design of this 
chair is unusual and the carving of rare execution, being 
undercut and incisive, while the eagles’ heads are animate 
with life and fire. These characteristics, combined with a 
rich red-brown patina imparted by nearly two centuries | 
of abrasion, have resulted in giving the ee moun 
ings an effed as of sculptured bronze. | 

It seems a fair assumption that this maseerpiece was, 
created by Wm. Kent (768¢-7748), the English architet 
and designer, sometimes referred to as the forerunner of | 
Robert Adam in the classic revival. Perey Macquoid, in } 
his Age of Mahogany, presents a chair, the exact counter- | 
part of this, with the addition of a gadroon. moulding as | 
the lower member of the seat-frame. He comments thus: 
“The carving is of remarkable execution and it would be | 
difficult to find a chair of this class higher in technical 
excellence, or capable of affording more practical com- | 
forts > 


III. Arm-Cuair, CHIPPENDALE STYLE (circa 1760) 


The chief feature of this mahogany piece is the ingeni- | 
ous design of its ornate splat, consisting of a network of — 
interlacing C scrolls, combined with flower-forms and | 
gadroon edge, supported at the base, where it joins the |) 
seat, by a deep radiating fringe of acanthus. It will be 
observed that the designer had the definite object in 
view of reducing his masses as he ascended. Thus we find 


*The suggested attribution is worthy of more than passing consideration. 
Some critics would view it as a greater compliment to Kent than to the chair, | 
for concerning this well-known personage there are some differences of opinion. 
Certainly he possessed gifts of diplomacy which led contemporary fashionable 
society to accept him as mentor in all matters pertaining to painting, sculpture 
and architectural design. Yet Hogarth caricatured him, and even Horace 
Walpole, who employed Kent as architect, belittled his capabilities in other | 
fields. 

Macquoid (as above quoted), in Figures 64, 65 and 66 of The Age of Mahog- 
any, illustrates furniture which, having been made for mansions of which Kent } 
was architect, most probably represent the latter’s mobiliary aspirations. Of 
two tables, Macquoid remarks: “‘the rather hideous legs and general confusion 
of line of these two...... may be the unadulterated inspiration of Kent.” 

Of Kent, Cescinsky, like Macquoid, has little or nothing favorable to say. 
Litchfield, however, in his History of Furniture pays him the compliment of 
generous recognition, and attributes to him a table whose style would reason- 


ably accord with that of Mr. Gay’s chair.—Eb. 
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| (¢. 1675) 
| Of beech wood, orig- 
_inally carved and 
| gilded. 
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(c. 7760) 
Remarkable for the elaborate ingenuity 
of its back splat. 


1 substantial cabriole leg shouldered to the seat-frame 
with unusually heavy acanthus scrolls, solid arms ter- 
ninating in lions’ heads, a splat whose surfaces narrow 
18 it rises from its base, conforming to a similar reduction 
n width of the stiles from two inches at their lower ends 
to little over one inch at the top, where they curve inward 
to support the cresting and splat. 

It may well be questioned whether the fine individual 
features of this chair are not in a measure offset by a 
resultant heaviness in the general effect, consequent upon 
the carrying out, however consistently, of this unusual 
conception of the designer. (Fig. 3.) 


IV. Arm-Cuarr, CHIPPENDALE STYLE 
(One of pair, circa 1750) 


In contrast with III, where we found masses unequally 
disposed, this mahogany chair emphasizes the value of 
perfect proportions. (Fig. 4.) It is quite as heavy as the 
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Fig. 2—Wnritine Cuair (c. 1740) 
A chair both handsome and 
comfortable. 
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Fig. 2a — DETAIL 
Showing workmanship of eagle’s 
head, and asp. 


A well modulated design in all its parts. French 
influence clearly observable in seat rail and arm 
attachments. 


other, but this weight is so equally distributed, and so 
subtly absorbed by sinuous curves that the whole effect 
is one of satisfying proportions, of dignity, and of sumptu- 
ous repose. It will be noted that, viewed from whatever 
angle, the open space-forms surrounding the designs have 
equal value with the-designs themselves—a feature char- 
acterising the work only of the highest class of English 
eighteenth century designers. 

The strap-work featuring the splat, and indicating a 
somewhat earlier period than that of the preceding chair, 
is of simple but convincing design. The arms are richly 
decorated with acanthus, as are also the knees of the 
cabriole legs, whose feet terminate with claw-and-ball 
in virile grasp. The front legs are surmounted by a crest- 
ing which accentuates the corners of the serpentine seat- 
rail, whose opulent lines at both front and sides furnish 
the final note of beauty to a chair which could hardly 
have been designed by other than the master Chippendale. 
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Piayinc at DRAuGHTS 


Curistmas Eve 


Escare or THE Mouse 


These scenes of humble life in England during the early years of the nineteenth century, aside from their story-telling pa offer faithful representa- 


tion of costumes and furnishings of the day. 


Sir David Wilkie and Blue Staffordshire 


By Apa WaLKER CAMEHL 


designs found in American collections are sev- 

eral that bear the inscription “By Sir David 
Wilkie,” together with the titles: The Letter of Introduc- 
tion, The Rabbit on the Wall, The Errand Boy, Escape of 
the Mouse, Christmas Eve, Playing at Draughts, and The 
Valentine. Scenes of peasant and country life they are, 
and, in studying them, one learns that, like the Doétor 
Syntax and the Don Quixote series, they portray the 
popular British taste in art of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The closing years of the eighteenth and the first thirty 
years of the nineteenth century—the period in which 
American collectors of Staffordshire historical pottery 
are especially interested—formed a brilliant period in 
English art. Lawrence and Raeburn, following in the 
paths of Gainsborough, Romney and Reynolds, were 
painting those wonderful portraits so much admired 
today. Turner was carrying forward, in his own brilliant 
style, the interpretation of English landscape which 
Constable had begun. And genre painting was finding its 
leading exponent in that “raw, tall, pale, queer Scotch- 
man,” David Wilkie, who, in the year 1805, had come 
down from Scotland to try his fortune in the broader 
field. over which the Royal Academy reigned. 

David Wilkie was ever a keen observer of his fellow- 
man and of the everyday life about him, and it is said of 
him that, while a boy at school, he liked better “‘to stand 
and look at his companions at their games than to join 
in their play.’”’ Naturally, therefore, his brush chronicled 
the “‘harvest of his quiet eye,” and his canvases present 
scenes from the life about him. His was essentially a 
story-telling art, beginning with his peasant circumstances 
and expanding in scope with the broadening of his ex- 
perience. The following pictures, together with those re- 
produced in the illustrations, are of his early period: 
Blind Man’s Buff, Reading the Will, Rent Day, The Penny 


A se the most highly prized blue Staffordshire 


Wedding, The First Earring; while his more ambitious 
canvases, Chelsea Pensioners Reading the Gazette of the 
Battle of Waterloo, Napoleon and Pope Pius VII at Fon- 
tainebleau, Fohn Knox Preaching, and Columbus at La 
Rabida, reflect his later ambitions. 

David Wilkie at first introduced portraits of his fam- | 
ily and of his neighbors into his pictures; he haunted 
market-places and public fairs for his subjects. The Penny | 
Wedding acquaints the beholders with a custom peculiar 
to Scottish soil. It was the fashion among the working 
classes of Scotland to celebrate a wedding with a dance, 
and to this entertainment—which included a supper— 
each guest brought a small sum of money to defray the 
expenses. Here one looks upon the spacious living-room 
filled with guests’ in peasant costume, tripping the grace- 
ful Scottish dances, two fiddlers upon a raised platform 
at one side, the groom leading the bashful bride out upon 
the floor, and the dog and children interested spectators. 

It is said that the battle of Waterloo itself scarcely 
caused a greater stir in London than did Wilkie’s canvas 
painted for the Duke of Wellington, Chelsea Pensioners 
Reading the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo. Sixty figures 
occupy the canvas, many of them portraits of well- 
known army men, all gathered around a pensioner who 
is reading aloud the news of the Waterloo victory. All 
England loved this picture, veterans came on crutches 
to live over again the famous story, soldiers crowded 
before it with their wives and children, and one reads 
that “the names of familiar persons whom they recog- 
nized upon the canvas were uttered with a shout.” 

In his early years Wilkie admired and was influenced 
by the art of Flanders and Holland, those precise, care- 
fully drawn and soberly colored pictures of Teniers, and 
the richly shadowed depictions of Rembrandt. But, like 
many other workers in many media of expression, his 
northern soul was expanded and his talent developed by 
contact with the land and the art of Italy and of Spain; 
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and his later pictures exhibit, both in choice of subject and 
manner of treatment, the influence of his three years in 
those southern lands. While 
in Spain, Wilkie met Wash- 
ington Irving and spent 
many happy days with 
him among the ruins of 
the Alhambra, and there 
Irving sat to Wilkie for 
his portrait. It was after 
a suggestion drawn from 
'Irving’s Life of Columbus 
that Wilkie executed _his 
Columbus at La Rabida. 
_ Wilkie painted a group 
portrait of Walter Scott 
and his family at Abbots- 
ford, all garbed in the cos- 
tumes of a'shepherd’s fam- 
ily—a rather absurd _pic- 
tureand one notsatisfa¢tory 
to either party. It may now 
be seen in the National Gallery of Scotland. He painted 
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The Reception of the King at the Entrance of Holy- 
rood Palace, and he painted the portraits of King 
William IV and of Queen Adelaide. He also has 
left us a charming picture of Queen Victoria at her 
First Council in 1838. And, while he was in the 
East, he painted a portrait of Turkey’s Sultan 
and of Mehemet Ali. 

For Wilkie spent five delightful weeks in 
Jerusalem, making sketches of the. architecture 
of the city and of the costumes of the people, 
with the purpose in mind of executing a series of 
Biblical scenes in their natural settings. He ob- 
jected seriously to the religious art of Italy on 
the ground of its exclusively Italian models, the 
Italian artists never having visited the Holy 
Land to get local color. But Wilkie did not live 
to carry out this plan, which, later on, was fol- 
lowed by the French artist Tissot. 

Wilkie’s burial at sea in the harbor of Gibral- 
tar—for he died while on his way home from the 
East—forms the subject of one of Turner’s best- 
known canvases—Peace: The Burial at Sea—a 
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loving tribute from one artist to the memory of another. It 
was on the evening of June 1, 1841, that the vessel was 
stopped, and the body of the English painter given to the 
deep. A great flood of crimson sunset light illumines the 
waves, and the lonely ship, whose black sails suggest the 
sails of those ships that in the days of Theseus brought 
bad tidings to Athens, conveys a poignant sense of sor- 
row to the beholder. Turner said that if he could have 
found anything blacker’ than black with which to paint 
those sails, he would have used it. ; 

Many of Wilkie’s paintings were reproduced in prints 
and etchings, and as story-telling pictures are ever popu- 
lar. It is but natural that they should have been chosen 
by the English potters of their time and transferred to 
plates and platters, along with the scenes of the thrilling 
adventures of Doctor Syntax and of Don Quixote. So 
it comes to pass that several of these pictures are in our 
china collections, not in their 
natural colors, to be sure, but 
in that deep, rich blue that 
lends itself so well to china 
decoration. They are well 
printed and set within lovely 
borders of leaves and flowers 
and scrolls. 

One of the most popular, 
The Letter of Introduction, 
is of special interest because 
it illustrates an incident in 
Wilkie’s own experience. 
When he first went from 
Scotland to England, he 
carried a letter of recommen- 
dation to an antiquary and 
writer of note in London, an 
odd character whom Gold- 
smith described as “‘the best- 
humour’d man with the worst humour’d muse.’’ The 
poor young artist called upon him and bashfully presented 
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the letter. The great man distrusted the youth and asked 
his age. Whereupon David answered with his mannered 
and irrepressible Scotch, “Really!” which served only to 
increase the suspicions of the Londoner. “Ha!”’ exclaimed 
the latter, “Introduce a man to me who knows not how 
oldthess: 

This expression of suspicion may be seen upon the face 
of the man, while David stands before him bashfully 
holding his hat in his hand and scarcely daring to look 
up. The attitude of the dog, sniffing suspiciously at the 
stranger, helps to convey the idea of the story. One can 
understand, while studying this picture, why David wrote 
home that “he could give no good account”’ of certain let- 
ters of recommendation carried with him across the border. 
This picture was very popular in England and sold for 
a high price. 

In The Valentine is Fe 
portrayed the story of | 
the receipt of the lov- 
er’s missive by the 
young maiden, and her 
displeasure because it 
is being read by other 
eyes, while at the table 
sits her smiling brother, 
wholly unconcerned in 
the proceedings so long 
as theale holds out in the 
tankard. Even the dog 
has a smile on his face. 

The Rabbitonthe Wall, 
one of Wilkie’s most 
delightful and most 
characteristic concep- 
tions, presents the inte- 
rior of a humble home, 
the pewter dishes in a 
rack on the wall and a 
glimpse of an inner room. The center of interest is the 
shadow on the wall which the father makes with his 
hands for the amusement of the baby, who crows and 
laughs on his mother’s knee at the strange creation. The 
entire family is pleased and interested in this simple 
entertainment, and, as we look, we too smile in sym- 
pathy, remembering our own unsophisticated days when 
shadows were as reality. 

The Escape of the Mouse exhibits an excited family in 
full pursuit of a mouse, which has taken refuge under 
the chair of the young woman who sits at the spinning 
wheel and who has turned to watch the dog at the head 
of the chase. One brother pokes under the chair with a 
broom, another stands with arms raised, laughing at the 
performance, while the anxious face of the mother is 
seen looking in at the partly opened door. Here also, as 
in The Letter of Introduction and The Valentine, the dog 
helps to tell the story. Wilkie was a lover of dogs, and he 
introduced them into many of his canvases. The Escape 
of the Mouse was the artist’s diploma picture upon his 
entrance into the Royal Academy in 1811, and there it 
may still be seen. 

In Playing at Draughts, two men are seated at a table 


Tue Erranp Boy 


playing this popular game, while a woman with a child 
in her arms stands in the doorway, an interested specta- 
tor. The dog lies quietly at the feet of his master. 

The story of the painting called Christmas Eve is told 
by the little group about the table, the mother intent 
upon reading her Bible, while the younger daughter 
turns to smile into the face of her lover, who leans over 
the back of her chair to show her a Christmas gift. 

The Errand Boy was painted in 1818 for Sir John 
Swinburne, but its present whereabouts is unknown. In 
the illustration, which is taken from a beautiful large 


platter, we are introduced into the courtyard of a house, 


with broom, shovel, pails, hens, and the inevitable dog 
considerably in evidence. Upona white horse sits the Errand 
Boy, who has evidently just brought the basket which the 
old lady holds in her 
hands. Interested spec- 
tators are the pretty 
young woman and her 
little girl, clinging to her 
hand. Observe the styles 
in gowns and bonnets of 
that day. Insidetheopen 
doorstandsaloom which 
the women have evi- 
dently left when sum- 
moned to the door by 
the boy. 

In these pictures upon 
our platesandplatters— 
no doubt crude repro- 
ductions of the originals 
—one finds illuminating 
glimpses of the homes of 
century-ago England, of 
the dress, the furniture, 
the amusements and 
pastimes of her middle 
class society. “You are free to be painters, if you like,” 
British artists were then told, “but only on the under- 
standing that you are amusing and instructive. If you 
have no story to tell, we shall yawn.” The English public, 
however, never yawned over the.quaint humor, the roguish- 
ness, and the fun with which this “Goldsmith of Painters,” 
unlike the moralist Hogarth, enlivened his canvases. 

So far as the present writer is aware, the seven Wilkie 
designs here reproduced are the only ones that have been 
found in this country. 

The Clews to whom we owe the utilization of Wilkie’s 
designs for earthenware decoration appears to be James 
Clews of the firm of James and Ralph Clews which, about 
1818, took over the Cobridge works of Andrew Stevenson. 

The brothers Clews produced a considerable quantity _ 
of ware decorated with picturesque views similar to those 
turned out by other manufacturers. They seem to have 
exercised something close to a monopoly in the use of 
story illustrations based upon the designs not only of 
Wilkie but of his more uproarious contemporary, Thomas 
Rowlandson. 

The Clews wares are to be dated somewhere between 
1818 and 1836. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


The Portraiture of Our First President 


By Georce H. Sarcent 


O man in American history has “had his picture 
took” so often as George Washington. Not only 
did he sit for his portrait to nearly all the cele- 
brated painters of his time, but painters who had never 
seen him made copies 
-fromlife-portraits,and 
even those who had 
never gazed upon his 
features in the flesh 


transmit to posterity 
their impressions of 


trate of the young na- 
tion was like or what 
he should be like. The 
engravers, in a multi- 
tude, followed the 
painters. Not only in 
the new Republic, and 
in nations of the other 
hemisphere where the 
republican sentiment 
found expression, but 
in the strongholds of 


ers delineating what 
they assumed to be 
the features of Wash- 
ington. These engrav- 
ings may be numbered 
by thousands. Besides, 
there were miniatures, 
allegorical and memo- 
rial designs, portraits 
on chintz, silk, and 
other fabrics, statues, 
busts, and medallions 
beyond counting. 
Some of the portraits 
of Washington looked 
like him. Others didn’t. 

The assembling of 
these portraits of Washington has engaged the attention of 
many notable collectors. William S. Baker was one of the 
earliest of these; in 1880, he published a work, The En- 
graved Portraits of Washington, in which he undertook to 
describe all the known engravings of the first president, 
classified by types according to the original paintings from 
which they were taken. In this work the different engrav- 
ings are numbered, and ‘“‘Baker No. 416” definitely identi- 
fies a certain portrait. But the publication of Baker’s work 
caused other collectors to examine their own treasures, 
with the result that hundreds of portraits were discovered 


Fig. r — Georce WASHINGTON (7778) 


A German print by J. Martin Will, after Campbell. 


which were undescribed. The colleétion of the Honorable 

James T. Mitchell, chief justice of Pennsylvania, included 

no less than one thousand one hundred and fifty separate 

portraits, nearly half of which were briefly described in the 

auction catalogue pre- 

eee =opared by Stan V. Hen- 

fee els, the Philadelphia 

auctioneer, as ‘Not in 
Baker.” 

Among other old- 
time collectors were 
Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmet, Edward Dex- 
ter, Joseph A. Drexel, 
JohnH. and CharlesC. 
Moreau, William A. 
raser, Henry. 
Drowne, and William 
L. Andrews of New 
York Ri Coulton 
Davis, Simon Gratz, 
Ferdinand J. Dreer, 
Frederick D. Stone, 
Charles Henry Hart, 
and Howard Edwards 
of Philadelphia; Henry 
Whelan of Baltimore; 
Dr. Charles E. Clark 
of Salem, Mass., and 
George R. Barrett of 
Boston. The Barrett 
collection was started 
more than fifty years 
ago, and has just been 
dispersed at auction at 
the Anderson Galler- 
ies in New York, bring- 
ing high prices. It was 
notable for containing 
many portraits which 
were unknown toother 
collectors, some of 
them being the only 


existing copy, while of others only two or three are known. 

The necessity for a new catalogue of Washington por- 
traits was realized soon after the dispersal of the Charles 
E. Clark collection at Libbie’s auction rooms in Boston 
in 1901. With access to the most notable collections named, 
and under the auspices of the Grolier Club of New 
York, Charles Henry Hart wrote, and the Grolier Club 
published in a limited edition in 1904, a Catalogue of the 
Engraved Portraits of Washington. This wasa new numbering 
of the portraits, and is now the standard authority on 
Washington portrait engravings, although a supplement 
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Fig. 2— Wasutncton at Mount VERNON 
An unsigned oil painting attributed to Robert Edge Pine (7730-7788). 161% 
inches high; 13% inches wide. 


of newly discovered portraits might now be added. The 
collector of Washington portraits who goes into the matter 
thoroughly, however, will need both Baker and the Grolier 
Club book. If he finds a Washington portrait which is de- 
scribed in neither of these, of a date prior to 1880, he has 
something fairly worth while. 

The first authentic portrait of Washington was painted 
by Charles Willson Peale, who had some instruction under 
John Singleton Copley in Boston, and who studied in 
London under Benjamin West. Peale was in the Conti- 
nental Army, and it is related that, in 1777, while the 
artist was completing a miniature for Mrs. Washington, 
Washington gave him sittings at odd moments during the 
campaign. While sitting for this portrait at a farmhouse 
near Skippack Creek, Pennsylvania, Washington, who was 
on the bed (the artist occuping the only chair in the room) 
received some dispatches from an orderly. He glanced at 
them, and went on with the sitting, apparently uncon- 
cerned. The dispatches announced the capture of General 
Burgoyne. A copy from this portrait, with the erroneous 
title, “Washington at the age of twenty-five,’ appears in 
Irving’s Life of Washington. Peale painted fourteen por- 
traits of Washington from life, the last, done in the 
autumn of 1795, now in the gallery of the New York 
Historical Society. From these different portraits hundreds 
of engravings were made, some by Peale himself. Many of 
them the work of French, German, or English engravers are 


hardly recognizable as that of the Father of His Country. 
The portraits of Washington “Drawn from the life, by 
Alexander Campbell of Williamsburg in Virginia” are re- 
garded as fictitious, Washington himself having declared 
that he never knew or saw Mr. Campbell, and there being 
no record of any such painter. There appear to have been 
two portraits of the Campbell type, probably the work of 
some English engraver about the beginning of the Revo- 
lutionary War in anticipation of a demand for portraits of 
the rebellious American leader. They form a distin& and 
well-established type, however, as marked as in the case 
of portraits engraved from the original paintings from life 
(Fig. 7). Eugene Du Simitiere, portrait painter, designer, 
naturalist, and historical student, made the first profile 
portrait of Washington, probably from life. William Dun- 
lap, an American artist, made a pastel portrait when he 
was only seventeen years old, Washington giving him a 
sitting at headquarters near Princeton. The portraits of 
Washington drawn from life by Joseph Wright present 
another type, much in: favor -with the early engravers. 
Robert Edge Pine, who'came from England to America for 
the express purpose of painting historical portraits, had a 
sitting from Washington, who wrote to F rancis Hopkinson, 
in the celebrated letter of May 16,178 5,from MountVernon: 
“In for a penny, in for a ‘pound,’ is an old adage. I am 


Fig. 3 — WasHincton ty Roman Dress 
A colored line engraving. There are only three copies of this print known. 
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so hackneyed to the touches of the painter’s pencil that I 
am now altogether at their beck and sit like patience on a 
monument whilst they are delineating the lines of my face. 

. . At first I was as impatient at the request, and as 
restive under the operation, as a colt is of the saddle. The 
next time I admitted very reluctantly, but with less 
flouncing. Now no dray moves more readily to the Thill, 
than I do to the Painter’s Chair.” 

The Gilbert Stuart portrait of Washington, which is 
familiar to everybody, has probably been engraved more 
than any other type, and it may truthfully be said that 
most of the early engravings after Stuart failed to render 
the spirit of the originals. Of the several portraits painted 
by Stuart the one purposely left unfinished, with that of 
Martha Washington, is the best known. When that was 
acquired for the Boston Athenaeum by popular subscrip- 

tion, the price of $1,500 paid for it seemed reasonable, but 
is less than has been paid for an engraving of Washington 
since. The familiar “Lansdowne Portrait” is said to have 
been painted by Stuart after Washington had given but 
a single sitting, the figure being painted afterward from a 
model who was shorter than Washington. 

It is impossible here to enumerate all the engravers who 
have made portraits from the paintings already discussed, 
or from the paintings of Edward Savage, James Peale, 
Madame De Brehan, Christian Gulager, John Trumbull, 
Archibald Robertson, Walter Robertson, Adolph Ulric 
Wertmuller, Rembrandt Peale, William Birch, James 


Sharples; and Charles Balthazar Julien Fevret De Saint © 


Memin. The last named, who executed hundreds of what are 
known as the “St. Memin portraits” for notable families in 
the Thirteen States, made life-size portraits by means of a 
mechanical invention called a physionotrace. An arm of 
this machine, run over the profile, accurately and mathe- 
matically reproduced the features. By means of a panto- 
graph these life-size tracings were reduced to the size of 
plate desired, the portrait being on copper in a circle a 
little more than two inches in diameter. This was then 
worked up by the graver and roulette, a machine invented 
by St. Memin for shading. Other engravings were made 
from the sculptures of Houdon and Ceracchi (the only 
ones for which Washington posed) and from statuary by 
Greenough, Canova, Mills, and others. 

One of the most interesting of the German portraits of 
Washington is the rare engraving of George Washington, 
Général en Chef, der Vereinigten Americanis- 
chen Colonien, to which is attached the name 
of the engraver, T. J. Schmidt, of Berlin. It 
represents the head and shoulders of Wash- 
ington in uniform on an oval panel surround- 
ed by an architectural frame and set into a 
wall of stone. The face is exceedingly youthful 
and the hair, which comes from under a 
tricorne surmounted by a cockade, is bobbed 
in the most approved modern fashion.Another 
German print which appears in several varia- 
tions, in line, mezzotint, and stipple engrav- 
ing, is that executed by J. Martin Will, after 
the portrait painted by Alexander Campbell 
(Fig. 7). In this, Washington is represented 


Fig. 4 — GEorGE WASHINGTON 

The only known portrait in oil 
: , : by James Sharples. Painted in 
with full figure, in uniform and cocked hat, 1796. 


full face, on a remarkable horse, advancing to right, with a 
drawn sword in his right hand. In the distance a battle is in 
progress, upon which Washington turns his back, appar- 
ently in order to have his picture taken. At the extreme 
left appears a tree (in some of the impressions a grove) 
and the horse is rearing, his diminutive head and thin neck 
apparently being overbalanced by his heavy tail. The date 
of these prints is about 1778. 

An oil painting, unsigned, but attributed to Robert 
Edge Pine, an artist who was born in London in 1730 
and died in Philadelphia in 1788, is the only one known in 
which the commander-in-chief of the Continental forces 
is also represented as the admiral of the fleet (Fig. 2). 
The portrait is full length, facing front, the Father of His 
Country standing with legs crossed, beside a large rock 
on which rests his right arm, his left holding a field tele- 
scope. Washington wears a long blue coat, brown waist- 
coat, knee breeches, and white stockings, and turns his 
back on the navy, which is composed of a yacht under full 
sail in the harbor which forms the background. 

The portrait of Washington in armor is an exceedingly 
rare print (Fg. 3). Only two other copies of this are known, 
which were in the collections of Amor L. Hollingsworth of 
Milton, Mass., and of Chief Justice James T. Mitchell of 
Pennsylvania. The title reads: ‘““The true Portraiture of 
his Excellency George Washington, Esqr. In the Roman 
Dress, as ordered by Congress for the Monument to be 
erected in Philadelphia to perpetuate to posterity the 
man who Commanded the American Forces through the 
late glorious Revolution.” The armor looks medieval 
rather than Roman and the wheel spurs are suggestive of 
any but the Roman cavalry. Washington, bareheaded and 
facing front, has his left arm akimbo, while his right holds 
a slender pike. In the background a battle is in progress 
and a nondescript helmet and gloves are on the ground 
at the left. 

James Sharples, born in England in 1761, came to this 
country in 1796, in which year he painted a portrait of the 
President, this being the last sitting Washington ever gave 
to a painter. The portrait (Fig. 4) is a profile to left, bust 
length in oval, black coat, white lace frill and collar. The 
face is in fine flesh tint. This is the only known Sharples’ 
portrait of Washington, and was formerly the property 
of George Washington Parke Custis. Later it was owned 
by the late General Berry of Baltimore. The portrait 1s 
extraordinary in that it differs from any 
of the well-known attitudes of Washington, 
but in a letter about it George W. P. Custis 
wrote to a friend: “I assured Lord Napier .. . 
that the Sharples was the best likeness of the 
man extant. Trumbull for the figure, Stuart 
for the head, and Sharples for the expression, 
and you have all you can have of the portrait- 
ure of Washington.” 

The collecting of Washington portraits is 
a fascinating pursuit, but to secure good ex- 
amples of original paintings requires a long 
purse. Undoubtedly this is a class of material 
which will never seriously depreciate in value. 
Even a good collection of reproductions 1s 
worth having, as showing the different types. 
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(abbages and Kings 


By ArtHuR HaypDENn 


ONDON: There has, of late, been quite an out- 
burst of scientific research concerning antiques and 
their preservation by the English art authorities. 
Two reports have been published by the Department of 
Scientific Research on the cleaning and restoring of 
museum exhibits and 
these deal with prints, 
objects of stone, earthen- 
ware, silver, bronze, iron, 
lead, copper, and wood. 
Collotype illustrations 
show results achieved. 
Spearheads and bronze 
coins brought to the lab- 
oratory, apparently un- 
fit for exhibit, were re- 
stored to their original 
appearance. 

A Committee has been 
appointed by the Royal 
Academy consisting not 
only of scientists, but of 
artists to report on the 
best methods of cleaning 
old pictures. No one 
method can be applied to 
all pictures. A knowledge 
of the methods of the particular artist as to the pigments, 
mediums and varnishes he used is necessary. Without this 
knowledge a rash experiment may, in a few minutes, des- 
troy a valuable masterpiece. Among other recommenda- 
tions is one that applies to quackery in general. “No coun- 
tenance should be given to secret methods.” All custodians 
of public galleries should be free to discuss with artists, 
scientists and others whose knowledge should be of service. 

Some years ago a great firm in London was trusted to 
clean Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s “Briar Rose.” The man 
who undertook the work passed a damp sponge over the 
picture. He cleaned the dirt off and the pigment, too. It 
happened to be a water-colour drawing. Lord Leighton’s 
fresco at the Victoria and Albert Museum is well known. 
It was cleaned, a short time since, by an expert cleaner, a 
lover of art and a chemist. Unfortunately he applied am- 
monia to the surface with resultant injury to some of the 
delicate painting, as he was unaware that the artist had 
used spirit fresco and repainted certain portions on top of 
this. Then the museum authorities called in Mr. James 
Ward, who assisted Leighton in painting his fresco, and 
happily the decoration is now restored. 

All this is by way of illustrating how careful private 
owners ought to be in allowing so called picture cleaners or 
restorers to tamper with old pictures. 

Holland: Recently, in Amsterdam, a fine portrait of 
Christian IV of Denmark was picked up in an obscure 


Kinc Curisti1an IV or DENMARK 
(1588-1648 ) 
A seventeenth century engraving by 
an unknown artist. Copper, filled. 


shop. Danes the world over remember Christian IV, who 
held his revels at Rosenborg Castle at Copenhagen, who 
fought sea fights as valiantly as the old Vikings, who sailed 
with a company of adventurers round the North Cape and 
who was as hardy as Drake and Raleigh, whose contem- 
porary he was. Americans will know him best in Longfel- 
low’s translation from the Danish of Johannes Evald, which 
a es “King Christian stood by the lofty mast 
In mist and smoke; 
His sword was hammering so fast, 
Through Gothic helm and skull it passed; 
Then sunk each hostile hulk and mast 
In mist and smoke.” 


This national anthem, sung by mild, blue-eyed, fair-haired 
Danish sons of the sea, has enough blood and thunder in it 
to make up a five reeled cinema shocker. But they sing it 
with a certain awe, perhaps with far off thoughts turned to 
the northlands of five centuries ago. 

And here is old Christian IV done in copper by a con- 
temporary artist. The technique is interesting. Copper 
plate engraving, is done, as one’s visiting card plate is cut, 
in reverse. But here, just for the love of it, the old engraver 
cut his copper to look like a print and filled in his lines and 
dots with black composition. That was his whim. Now it 
comes to hand three centuries afterwards to grace a stout- 
hearted Danish gentleman’s collection. 

Vienna: It is hopeful to find that high prices have been 
obtained for English and French eighteenth century en- 
gravings here at auction 
sales. So high were some 
of the prices that certain 
English dealers could not 
compete. Until quite re- 
cently Vienna and Buda- 
Pesth werea happy hunt- 
ing ground for collectors 
with well-lined purses, or 
even with modest sums 
for outlay on works of 
art. Now this seems to be 
changed, Austria is rap- 
idly becoming her old 
self again, and as at these 
sales most of the buyers 
were Viennese, it would 
appear to be a happy 
omen. 

Treasures from Italy: 
Every visitor to Italy in 
the winter brings home 
some art object, some- 
times good, sometimes, 
indifferent, and more 
often than not spurious. 


Oak Cuair (English, late seventeent. 
century) 

Chairs of this type are found in 
farmhouses in Lancashire and York- 
shire. 
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From the good, I illustrate a jewel chest from northern 
Italy, which is in original condition. It was the forerunner 
of the modern safe. Indeed, as closed, it shows quite the 
frowning visage of its steel successor, and, when open, its 
upper flap with its metal protection suggests some cunning 
device of modernity. In the main, the decorations are gold 
and silver on a black ground. This, however, is not an 
ornate specimen, as some jewel cabinets are exquisitely 
inlaid with ebony and different colored woods arid with 
silver and ivory. 

But it has one outstanding feature: it has not been re- 
stored or tampered with. A great many cabinets of this 
nature are fabricated, but in general they may be identi- 
fied by the absence of a set 
of double doors and pro- 
tective locks and flanges in 
the interior. A good deal of 
artifice having been given 
‘to make the exterior im- 
posing and with a great 
deal of artistry applied to 
the front of the interior, 
they pass as old. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to say 
straight off whether they 
are fabrications. Genera- 
tions of fakers have been at 
work producing the old de- 
signs in Italy. There is quite 
an industry. But with the 
knowledge of what old ex- 
amples are, and after the 
handling of many speci- 
mens, the collector acquires 
an instinét which cannot be 
outwitted by a fake of the 
mechanical order. But in re- 
gard to a super-fake by an 
artist, itis then that he must 
be on his guard, forthe artist 
possibly loves his work, and 
in his way isa creator rather 
than a copyist. And this 
opens up the question as to 
whether such pieces are not 
legitimate works of art. The 
answer is simple. They are legitimate if sold as modern, 
but if they have the marks of age cunningly added and 
ure sold as antique they become illegitimate and outcast. 

English provincial chairs: Collectors are always search- 
ing in England for country styles that never came to Lon- 
don. I illustrate such a type of chair. Of such pieces there 
are hardly two alike, because the local cabinet maker had 
his whims and his caprices and seemingly loved to give 
them full play. Only in the north of England are chairs of 
this character to be found, and they are rapidly disap- 
pearing from the farmhouses and the houses of the smaller 
proprietors. 

They originated in Yorkshire and Lancashire and some- 
times are found in Cheshire. One remarkable fact is that 
no armchairs were ever made in this design. There are 


IrAL1AN JEweL Cuest (c. 7650) 
The forerunner of the modern safe. 


always pendulous bells or acorns as ornaments hanging 
from the top rail, and the lower portion of the chair back 
and the lines of the design are always broken by circular 
ornament and never in one circular sweep. Often, as in the 
example illustrated, flat baluster ornament, in the nature of 
spindles, is affixed to the uprights. One is curious to know 
whether such chairs ever came to America with English 
emigrants to become transformed in native designs. 


ConcERNING ITALIAN SILVER LUSTRE 
England versus Italy as to Origin* 


Everybody loves a lover. Hence one feels drawn to ad- 
miration in regard to the gift to the Art Institute of 
Chicago, received from Miss 
Kate S. Buckingham, of the 
fine collection of Italian 
silver-lustre ware, the work 
of Giustiani of Naples so 
assiduously collected on the 
spot by Mr. Edward Crown- 
inshield of Stockbridge, 
Mass. As works of art the 
collector recognizes them 
and loves them. Similarly 
the donor loves them, and 
gave what she loved, and 
we too should love them for 
their exquisite feeling and 
perfection of technique. 

Now a question has arisen 
as to date and origin. It is 
asked whether, somewhere 
in Staffordshire, this deco- 
ration with silver lustre 
originated in the latter years 
of the eighteenth century, 
or whether it first saw light 
in Italy at a slightly earlier 
date and somehow got to 
England. And there is the 
thought, too, that it may 
have enjoyed a simultane- 
ous discovery or that it may 
have been taken both by 
Staffordshire and Italy from 
a common source. At once 
let us dismiss from our minds gold-lustre, the Purple of 
Cassius. That, too, is a tangled story; but let it pass. 

What is silver lustre ware, so-called? First, it is not 
silver.. There was an old process of painting the silver as 
an amalgam exactly as gilding is done, but merely as a 
coating of silver fired on the ware. This was in early 
nineteenth-century days and has come to the front again 
now with imports from Europe on glass and on vases and 
teapots from Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, etc., and it pur- 
ports to be something new. 

Silver-lustre is an adaptation of platinum, and it is not 
known who was the first potter to use it. Naturally, it 
cannot be earlier in date than the year when platinum was 


*See Did England Originate Modern Lustre? Antiques for December, 1923 
(Vol TVS p.2.70) = 
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discovered as a new metal. These are the successive dates: 
its chemical individuality was established by Scheffer in 
1752, by Marggraft in 1757, and by Bergmann in 1777. 
Achard followed on by making the first platinum crucible 
in 1784. In 1800, Knight, of London, published all that 
was known of the use of platinum in manufacture. 

In 1804 John Aynsley of Lane End, Staffordshire, made 
considerable silver lustre ware. In 1810 Peter Warburton 
of Staffordshire took out a patent for decorating china 
earthenware or glass with platinum. There is a dated 
piece of silver lustre “Richard Bacchus 1810” stamped 
with the Wood and Caldwell mark (of Staffordshire). 

So, therefore, the Italian pieces discussed in ANTIQUES 
must be not later than 1810, as a proven date by a dated 
piece, and should be, if they demand priority well estab- 
lished, occur before 1804. or even before 1800. 

Let us examine the character, first, of the pieces them- 
selves; second, of the type of decoration applied to them. 

The illustration herewith shows what Josiah Wedg- 
wood was doing about 1790-1795. This is cream ware, 
that is, earthenware decorated with colour and not silver 
lustre. The silver lustre decoration of the Italian examples 
particularly the vase with the Medusa heads* is strikingly 
like Wedgwood’s model. I am prepared to admit that 
Wedgwood copied the classic and therefore copied Italy. 
But how does it come about that his copy, if it was a 
copy, is better modelled than the Giustiani one with 
silver lustre decoration? Both modeling and decoration 
in the latter are alike. Again I am prepared to admit 
that they may have both copied from a common source. 
Giustiani from his Italian originals and Wedgwood from 
the same source, the former adding silver lustre and the 
latter pigment. 

But without any sinister comment, the turning of the 
heads to the front by Giustiani looks suspiciously like the 
work of the copyist who wanted to be original in some- 
thing, and that was his error in taste.f 

Other decorations and other models of Giustiani show 

*Figure 5, p. 272, Anriques as before. 

tAs noted in the article referred to, this particular piece is—even to the heads 


of the Medusae—a very faithful copy of the form of the fourth century Apulian 
Volute-Krater. See Figure 158 of Buschot’s Greek Vase Painting.—Ep. 


Wepcwoop Cream Ware (14790-2795) 


distinét German influence. Perhaps someone will come 
along with a German prototype which brought platinum 
within the reach of Wedgwood and of Giustiani. But old 
Josiah Wedgwood was a great chemist, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and the inventor of the pyrometer to 
determine temperature in the kilns. I should not like 
Staffordshire to be robbed of her credit for the first use of 
silver lustre. It may be: one is prepared to admit anything 
on proofs. But the “‘resist” patterns, the canary colored 
and the blue, those peculiarly subtle usages of the platinum 
lustre is where she excels. Where are these elsewhere? 
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Tue Cuintz Boox. By Maclver Percival. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 103 pages; 4 color plates, and 36 other illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


ERE are two worthwhile companion books which, if accom- 

panied by a rug book, a tapestry book, and something con- 
cerning lace and embroidery, would supply the collector with a 
pretty complete textile first aid—and at a price well within rea- 
son. What the average person requires for reference book is 
something that will supply him promptly with accurate general 
information, from which his direction in search of more spe- 
cific details shall be made plain. This requirement, if met, de- 
mands, on the author’s part, an ability to plan his work clearly, 
to express himself briefly but sufficiently, to select his illustra- 
tions with judgment, and not by accident, and to supply such 


indices and bibliographies as shall make easy the course of 
reference whether backward or forward. 

Both the works under consideration exemplify success in all 
of these aspects of book preparation. Richard Glazier, author of 
Textile Fabrics, was, at the time of his death, headmaster of the 
Municipal School of Art in Manchester, England. In his book 
he approaches his task like a trained and successful teacher. At 
the outset he limits the field of his discussion. Carpets, embroid- 
eries, and tapestries he leaves out of account, and proposes to 
treat only of the smaller-patterned fabrics, such as brocades and 
damasks. A chapter on printed, dyed, and stencilled fabrics 1s 
added. This field is, however, more fully covered in Mr. Percival’s 
Chintz Book. 

An understanding of textiles depends upon an understanding 
of materials, of the fundamentals of production methods, and of 
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pattern. The first two are more or less general. Analysis of pat- 


__ tern, however, gives us our recognition of textile nationality, and 
| some part of our appreciation of textile quality. The study requi- 
| site to its understanding carries us back to the Coptic designs of 


Egypt in the early Christian centuries, thence,to the stuffs worn 
in or near the capital of Byzantium from the sixth century to the 
tenth, and thence again into Europe proper with its velvets and 
brocades of Italy, Spain, and France, from the fifteenth century 


to the nineteenth; and—collateral with them—the marvelous 


loom products of Japan and China. 
That is much ground to cover in less than six score pages of 
text and illustration. The author of Textile Fabrics, however, is 


' not tempted into side paths, nor does he indulge in literary 
_ thapsody. Not once does he inform us that “we can almost see in 


imagination. . . .” Omission of that favorite device of retrospec- 
tive authors is a great saver of space. 

In The Chintz Book. Mr. Percival experiences one vision of 
“dark gleaming mahogany, honey colored oak, walnut of mysteri- 
ous grain, reflecting in their polished surfaces, etc.”; but he re- 
covers from it almost immediately and, thereafter, produces a 
readable and informing book, addressed, as he says, mainly to 
lovers of old furniture who like to see their treasures in the setting 
best suited to them; because, for certain kinds of old furniture, 
the right chintz is undoubtedly the most successful background. 

Chintz, be it remarked, means “‘colored” or “variegated.” 
Chintzes, in so far as we are concerned, are of East Indian origin 


__ and date from their legalized importation into England in 1631. 


These Indian chintzes were something of a craze in seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Europe. 

Of how, in due time, home woven cottons were hand printed 
in England, of how processes of invention made possible the 
pictorial chintzes of Georgian England and the toiles de Jouy of 
France, the book tells us at sufficient length, yet without undue 
emphasis upon technical detail. Those who wish to pursue the 
subject further are supplied with a brief bibliography. 

Both Historic Textile Fabrics and The Chiniz Book are well 


illustrated with plates, which are given an accessible textual 


analysis. 


Decorative Furniture. By George Leland Hunter. Philadelphia and London? 


A 


J. B. Lippincott Company; 480 pages, more than goo illustrations, 23 in 
color. Limited edition. Price, $25.00. 

PROPER estimate of such a book as this depends upon an 
understanding of its intention; to whom it is addressed, 
and why. In the present instance Mr. Hunter applies to his work 
the descriptive sub-title of “a picture book of the beautiful forms 
of all ages and all periods.” That puts the case exactly. This is a 
picture book rather than a formal and critical history, and its 
illustrations show evidence of having been selected primarily for 
their decorative interest and only incidentally for their value as 
elements in a stylistic sequence. ; 

Such a basis of choice appears entirely reasonable, particularly 
when it is realized that the material which here constitutes an 
imposing volume was, for the most part, originally published in 
a trade publication, Good Furniture Magazine. The primary 
appeal of the book, therefore, is to the furniture manufacturer, 
the designer, the decorator, the seeker after ideas and motives 
for new produétions. As a source book for designs Decorative 
Furniture can hardly escape wide adoption. The illustrations 
are, in general, sufficiently large and sufficiently clear to offer a 
very satisfactory conception of the originals from which they have 
been taken. In some cases, too, details in larger scale are shown. 

Another helpful feature, particularly for designers and deco- 
rators, is found in the inclusion of photographs of interiors— 
ancient and modern—in which different furniture types have 
been advantageously utilized. Such illustrations add value to 
the picturing of individual specimens, for they make the neces- 


| 


sary contact between particular design and general grouping and 
help the visualization of style as a matter of totalities rather than 
of single details. 

Of text there is just sufficient to serve as introductory com- 
ment, to supply limiting dates and to emphasize dominant char- 
acteristics of design in different periods. This is a necessary pro- 
cedure in a book which proposes to picture the furniture of all 
civilized lands and times—from the days of Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, and Rome, through the Byzantine age, and again 
through successive stages of European development, down into 
the depths of American Mission and European Art Nouveau and 
up again to present-day tendencies—and which succeeds amaz- 
ingly in fulfilling the requirement set. 

As has been previously suggested, however, Decorative Furni- 
ture is rather a book for the seeker after inspiration than for the 
seeker after knowledge. It is not, in any real sense, a history of 
furniture: for that function its selection of examples is too hetero- 
geneous. Neither can it qualify as authoritative. Its range is too 
wide, its approach too superficial to permit of definitive exacti- 
tudes. Similarly, its selection and arrangement of pictures are too 
indiscriminate and its illustrative legends often either too vague 
or too inaccurate to be entirely trustworthy. 

On page 37, for example, the attribution of a Greek grave 
stele to the “fifteenth” century B.C. will carry to the thoughtful 
student its own correction from accompanying examples attri- 
buted to the fourth century. The mistake is possibly a matter of 
typographical error, and not to be unduly criticized. But there 
is carelessness in describing an ivy-crowned Bacchus head (p. 58) 
as an “ivy-covered nymph’’; and there is serious carelessness in 
ascribing to the “middle of the eighteenth century” (p. 305) the 
paintings of the three great Dutchmen, Vermeer (7632-7675), 
de Hooch (7637-7687), and Terburg (7677-7687). That the 
mantel mirror (p. 375) described as English and of “‘about 1775,” 
really dates from fifteen years later and was probably made in 
France, is a discovery which postdates the publication of the 
book:* hence the author is not to be criticized for error in that 
respect. Yet the designation (pp. 412-413) of several pieces of 
Hepplewhite, late Sheraton and fairly advanced Empire furni- 
ture as “ancient English and American” is not only vague but 
likely to prove confusing. 

If exact and careful thinking, rigorous proportioning of parts, 
and painstaking arrangement of sequential things in actual se- 
quence were all important aspects of a picture book, the lack of 
them in Decorative Furniture might be further dilated upon and 
further exemplified. But to what advantage? Despite grave de- 
fects, the work bears witness to an extraordinary industry, a 
catholic taste and a wide diversification of knowledge on the part 


_of its author. It is, further, a monument to the courage and ideal- 


‘ism of the publishing houses whose combined effort made pos- 
' sible a produétion at once so richly profuse in fine illustrations 


and so reasonable in price. 


*See Antiques for January, 1924 (Vol. V, p. 12). 


QueStions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Edttor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


108. H. B. G., Ohio, has a grandfather’s clock of walnut with solid brass 
face, decorations in relief and name “Peter Stretch” on face. He 
wishes to know the date and place of manufacture. 

There was a Peter Stretch working in Philadelphia from 1750- 
1780 who is probably the maker sought. 
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ANNOUNCING 


eAntiques at Auction 


Tuerspay, February 19, 1924 


at II A.M. 


R. REID will continue his periodical auction sales 
M of antiques on above date by offering many excep- 

tional pieces acquired within the past few weeks, 
which include a Walnut Highboy of unusual lines and 
which has just come from our workshop refinished; Slope- 
top Mahogany Desk, Console and Two-leaf Mahogany 
Breakfast Tables; Empire Sofa, in mahogany, with claw 
feet; Windsor Settees, some with chairs to match; Antique 
Shaving Stands; Chests of Drawers in cherry and’ maz 
hogany; Inlaid Sheraton Corner Cupboard; Swell-front 
Mahogany Bureau; Girandole Mirror, in gold, eagle dec- 
orations; Grandfather Clock, in. mahogany, also one in 
maple; old Sewing Stand, inlaid, octagonal Domino top; 
Bird’s-eye Maple Stand and Swell Drawers; Sets of Winds- 
or Chairs, in browns, blues, and greens, original stencilling; 
Queen Anne Chairs; Hepplewhite Table, oval drawer 
ends, tapered legs; Betsy Ross Sideboard, in mahogany, 
4 columns, carved panels and claw feet—a most desirable 
antique piece; old Colonial Mirrors; Bohemian Glass; 
Liqueur Set in Case; Pewter Plates; Lustre Pieces; old 
Blue Plates; Candelabra, single and in sets; Four. Poster 
Maple Bed; Staffordshire China; Bohemian Ruby Wine 
Set, with Decanter; Silver Teaspoons; Cameo Brooches 
and Rings; French Mantel Clock; some old Cradles; 
Mahogany Pie Crust Table, etc. 


ALSO 


Oriental ‘Rugs and Tapestries 


IN A MOST COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


Oy Galleries are always open for exhibition and 


private sale. Among many other fine pieces will be 

found now: a Walnut Highboy 72 inches high, with 
ball and claw foot; a Walnut Secretary with solid col- 
umns; a Beautiful Inlaid Desk; Two 1800 Chippendale 
Chairs in excellent condition. 


? 


REID'S 


Antique and Art Galleries 
27-29 AO. Warren Street 
32-34 (hancery Lane 
TRENTON . * NEW JERSEY 


Telephone, 167 H. M. Rew, Auctioneer 


10g. W. S. D., New York, would like to know the dates of John Barr, — 


Glasgow, who made a clock very similar to a Wag-on-the-Wall 
clock. 


There is no record of John Barr in any of the books consulted. _ 


110. M. P. T., Pennsylvania, writes for information concerning:— 


(a) The date of an eight-day grandfather clock, bearing the 
name “Solomon Parkes Co., Philadel.”’ 

(6) The date of a ten- iach toby representing Napoleon, and 
stamped on the bottom 

Napoleon Jug é i 

Pat. Apl. for i 

Alfred * Evans 

Phila. Pa. 

(a) Solomon Parke was a clockmaker in Philadelphia from 
1791 to 1811. 


(4) Messrs. Rittenhouse, Evans & Co. established a pottery at 1 


Trenton, N. J.,in 1891. Perhaps the Evans in Philadelphia was a 
forerunner of this firm. Can anyone help here? 


111, Q. M.A., Kansas, after reading the article, “The Clocks of Lemuel i 


Curtis” in the December, 1923, number of ANTIQUES,* wonders — 
if a clock in her possession marked “‘J. Curtis & Co., Cairo, Greene ; 
Co., N. Y.’”’ was made by a relative of Lemuel Curtia: ood if SO, | 
yee. its date might be. 

Available clock books make no mention of this Curtis. Perhaps — 
some reader who can consult the records of Greene County, New 
York, may be able to throw light on this question. 


112, G. H., Ohio, writes thanking the Queries Editor for help given in the — 


November + issue, and asks for further aid in solving the following © 
questions :— 


(a) The maker, place of manufacture and date of an old shelf 
clock, veneered rose-wood sides, gold capital and base, a torn 
label reads “Improved thirty hour SS clocks . . . Welch Mfg. | 
Co... «.ille, Conn. U.S. AD Sancemeonas : 

(2) Anything regarding an old steel engraving of John Quincy 
Adams, marked ° ‘engraved from picture by G. P. A. Healy, by J. 
Andrew” 

(c) A ten-inch blue plate, scalloped edge, marked on back with 
scroll “Chinese Pastime.” 

(d) A plate with blue edge, and mark impressed. (Sketch en- 
closed.) 

(e) A dark blue plate marked “Ironstone China—R. Walley.” 

(f) Approximate age of a Liverpool pitcher. 

(g) Is a piece of “Cheng Hua” ware Nanking or Nan Kin, or_ | 
are these names synonymous? =o 


(a) The style of the clock, together with the remnant of a name 
on the label, makes it seem possible that this clock was manufac 
tured by the E. N. Welch Clock Co. of Forestville, Conn. The 
founder of this company died in 1887, aged 78, but the dates of 
the company’s founding are not available. 

(6) “Joseph Andrews, was born in Hingham, Massachusetts, 
August 17, 1805, and died in Boston, May 7, 1873. He was a'skill- 
ful and prolific line engraver, and the proprietor of an extensive 
engraving business.”’ (Dunlap, The Arts of Design, p. 282.) 

George Peter Alexander Healy was born in Boston, July 15, 
1808, studied in Paris, painted many eminent Americans, and 
died at the age of 82. 

Weitenkampf, in his American Graphic Art (Holt, 1912) says, 
“Joseph Andrews was best known by his portraits . . . John 
Quincy Adams after Healy being a good example.” 

(c) Perhaps some reader has a plate of this same series with 
the maker’s mark on it. 

(d) This is probably Staffordshire ware, the mark is not regis- 
tered, 

(e) “J. Walley was proprietor of the Villa Pottery, Cobridge, 
England, about the close of the eighteenth century. In 1800 one of 
the family of Warburton took over the pottery.”’ (Rhead, The 
Earthenware Collector.) 

The editor has been unable to discover anything concerning 
“R. Walley.” It may be noted, however, that there was a Walley 
who, in 1835-1860 was in partnership with one Jones, in the firm 
of Jones and Walley, Cobridge, who made Staffordshire wares. 

(f) Liverpool pitchers of this type may be dated from 1750- 
1850, 


* Vol. IV, p. 281. 
{See Antiques for November, 1923 (Vol. IV, p. 241). 


__ 

(g) Nankin, a port 130 miles from the mouth of the Yangtze 
River, is the name of the city in China whence much Chinese por- 
celain from neighboring factories was, and is, distributed. Nan- 
king is an alternative spelling. Cheng-Hua porcelain is a fifteenth 
century ware of high quality which was manufactured at Ching- 
te-Chen, for which Nankin was a convenient shipping port. It 
should be observed that the Cheng-Hua mark has been liberally 
forged in later productions. 


Answers 


82. S.S. B., New York (October, 1923, ANTIQUES, p. 188). 
The statement published in the January answer column that 
Hetty R. Littlefield has a print by N. Currier, dated 1846, has 
brought many replies telling of Currier prints of an earlier date. 
A. F. Snow writes that she has a print Brother and Sister, dated 
1842. Helen A. Walker has a print, The Battle of New Orleans, also 
dated 1842. Sara M. Sanders has a print Alice, dated 1844. 
Further search discloses the fact that N. Currier began work in 


i‘ 1838, and worked by himself until 1862;—that Currier & Ives 
, worked from 1862 to 1go1. (Weitenkampf, American Graphic Art, 
& p. 193). Mr. Weitenkampf is evidently not positive of his dates, for 


later (p. 255) he says “‘Currier and Ives entered the field (of print 
publishing) about 1848.” 
E According to Fred J. Peters, J. M. Ives was in the employ of 
7 N. Currier. Somewhere about 1855 the two formed a partnership, 
and after 1857 no prints appear with the name of N. Currier. 
There seem to be several conflicting dates here. Can anyone 
give the correct information, together with full names of J. M. 
Ives and N. Currier? 
96. X. Y. Z., Rhode Island (January, 1924, ANTIQUES, p. 34). 
Benj. A. Jackson writes that the little dish referred to is a re- 
“ ceptacle for Clarke’s Fairy Night Lamp which is manufactured in 
London. Mr. Jackson’s company, Geo. L. Claflin Company, 
Wholesale Druggists, has handled the Pyramid Night Lamp for 
more than forty years. 
tor. H.H.C., Massachusetts (January, 1924, ANTIQUES, p. 55). 
ees K. Swain writes that there was a Robert Parkinson at 
Lancaster, England, who was admitted to the Clockmakers Com- 
pany in 1637. 
105. S. H. K., Pennsylvania (January, 1924, ANTIQUES, p. 35). 


George S. Mc- 
Kearin writes as 
follows concern- 
ing his previous- 
ly quoted opin- 
ion in regard to 
the possible ori- 
gin of the pitcher 
reprinted _here- 
with:— 

ein omy» last 
letter I referred 
to the general 
uncertainty as to 
where most of 
the so-called con- 
tact, three sec- 
tion, mold glass 
was made. I men- 
tioned the Ken- 
sington Glass 
>: Works of Phila- 
delphia as having been credited with the production of some glass of this 
character, and also that certain patterns of this glass, of a style which 
might be formed baroque, had been attributed to some of the glass works 
in the state of Maryland, particularly in Frederick County. I did not 
intend to imply any idea on my part that pitchers of this particular pat- 
tern were a product of the Kensington Works. 

“Since then I have had an opportunity to see and examine the pitcher 
itself, and find it is of the type said to have been made in Frederick Coun- 
ty, Maryland; and the exact duplicate of one which was in the Sutton 
sale at the American Art Galleries a few years ago. 

“Somewhat to my surprise I found that while, as I surmised, the 
pitcher is a contact mold piece, it quite evidently was blown in a two 
section, instead of a three section mold. The similar pitcher in the Sutton 
sale was attributed to Frederick County, Maryland, as was another of 
rather unusual pattern, blown in a contac mold, but three section. It is 
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FRED J. PETERS 


AMERICAN & ENGLISH 


Antiques 


384-386 Broapway 


(Northern Boulevard) 


FLUSHING, Lonc IsLaAnpD 


SPECIALIST IN COLORED PRINTS BY 


Ne CURRIER and. 
CURRIER & IVES 


We buy and sell the rare ones. 


Telephone, FLUSHING 5667 


That Old Lamp of Yours! 


You may find it described or pictured 
among the more than four hundred 
rare lighting devices photographed 


on over one hundred plates in 


Colonial Lighting 


By Arruur H. Haywarp 


OT only is this a book of prac- 
tical value to Antique Dealers, 
Collectors, Architects, Interior Deco- 
rators, Illustrators and Designers, but 
it makes an exceptional Gift Book 
for people of refined taste. 
PRICE 
Regular Edition 
Special Edition 


PUBLISHED BY 


B. J. BRIMMER CO., Boston 
Room 24, 388 Boylston Street 
The only book published devoted entirely to this subject. 


Antiques 
Reflecting the Back- 
ground of New Eng- 
land History. 


HIPPENDALE round- 

about chair with cab- 

riole leg and ball-and-claw 

foots one very fine inlaid ma- 

hogany Sheraton dresser, 

four fluted posts, and curly 

maple front to drawers, and 

old brasses; one inlaid cherry 

dresser, old brasses; one 

Hepplewhite field bed, fine fluted foot posts, spade feet, canopy 

frame; one seven post canopy bed, carved and turned head and 

post boards; one double carved pineapple bed with carved head 

board; one beautifully carved black oak bride’s chest, 200 years 

old; oval top, duck foot maple table; one Chinese Chippendale 

scalloped top cherry table; Windsor comb-backarm chair; early 

American Priscilla armchair, extra large turning; one fine dressing 

table, original stencilling; one bandy leg Dutch table. Brass and 

iron andirons; Sheffield candlesticks; extra fine fluid glass lamps. 

Hitchcock chairs; candlestands; big collection of glassware and 
Currier and Ives prints and samplers. Banjo clock. Quilts. 


Eb ConA 


145 Longmeadow Street, LONGMEADOW, Mass. 
(On main route from Boston to New York, three blocks from the Springfield liae) 


LOMO AOI ANSE. MIA IE IEIO A AS IE CINET 


STOWELL'S 


DEEP-CHIMING 


Hall Clocks 


Masterpieces of Combined Art 
and Craftsmanship 


NE of Stowell’s Hall Clocks is a great addi- 

tion to the beauty of the furnishings of a 
home. Our high-grade modern hall clocks will last 
to become family heirlooms. These stately chim- 
ing clocks with wonderful dials have all other 
unique features of the antiques with modern 
exactness and dependability. 
Clock illustrated—Solid mahogany, hand-rubbed 
case, is 89” high, 15’ deep, and 24” wide, fitted 
with first quality, 3-train “Herschede’”’ move- 
ment, chiming each quarter hour on five tuneful 
tubular bells, the famous Westminster chime, 
and striking the hours; hand engraved silver dial. 


Clock sketched special new size for small homes 
and apartments, Price, $285 
Other Hall Clocks, $145 to $7100 


Desk Clocks, Chiming Mantel Clocks, Banjo Clocks, 
Traveling Clocks, Crystal Clocks are 


DisPLAYED IN OuR Cock Dept., Seconp FLoor 


24 WINTER STREET, Boston 
Fewelers for Over 100 Years 


also of interest that the pitcher you illustrated came from near the | 
Frederick County line, and if the attribution of these pitchers proves | 
correct, 1t may throw light upon the source of certain other interesting Hy 
pieces bf contact mold glass, blown in two piece instead of three piece © 
molds.” 


Auction Notes 


CALENDAR 
(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 
NEW YORK: AMERICAN Art GALLerigs, 30 East 57th Street. 
January 25 Colleétion of C. & E. Canessa, containing sculpture, — 
afternoon and evening enamels, paintings, furniture, etc. View from January — 
Fanuary 20, evening 19. fi 
January 29, Colored lithographs and paintings from collection of 
evening William Hoegg. View from January 25. 
January 28, 29, 30 Oriental ivories, porcelains, necklaces, jade, stained i 
afternoons glass and tapestry panels, from collections of the late _ 
F. R. Kaldenburg and L. J. Lippman. View from 
January 25. 
January 30, 31 and Herman L. R. Edgar colleétion of first editions of 
February 7, evenings Thackeray; first editions of other well-known authors, _ 
also some sporting prints. View from January 25. 
Fanuary 3l and Early American furniture; 16th, 17th, and 18th cen, 
February 1 and 2 tury European furniture, porcelains, tiles, silver- 
afternoons bronzes, Flemish tapestries, wall panels by Zuccarelli 
and others, View from January 26. 
Felruary 5 Part three of the late William F. Gable collection of 
afternoon and evening historical and literary autographs. View from Feb- «| 
ruary I. 
February 6 Libraries of the late Col. William Barbour and Julia 
afternoon and evening A. Barbour; and of the late J. G. Ward. View from 
February 1. 
February 11-16 French needlework furniture, early American furni- 
afternoons ture, tapestries, household furnishings, from the col- 


lections of the late J. LeRoy White and Mrs. J. E. 
Willard. View from February 7. 


February 18 Etchings by Zorn, McBey, and others; drawings by 
evening . Forain, Rodin, and others. View from February 15 

February 79 Etchings and engravings from the Henry Field col- 
evening lection. View from February 15. 

February 20 V. Winthrop Newman collection of drawings of 
evening marine subjects. View from February 1. 

February 27 N. S. Barstow colleétion of naval prints and por- 
eveninz traits. View from February 15. 

February 20 and 21 Foreign and American paintings. View from Feb- 
evenings 5 ruary 16. 

NEW YORK: ANDERSON GaLLeries, Park Avenue at 59th Street. 

January 31, February 2. American furniture, glass, etc., from the colleétion 
afternoons of Miss Cornelia Miller. 

February 4, 5 American Books collected by E. S. Morton. 
afternoons 

February 6 Bernard Glick collection of hooked rugs. Part one. 
afternoon 

February 7, 8,9 American furniture, objects of art, etc., from the 
afternoons collections of Mrs. L. E. Post and others. 

February I1, 12, 13 Part four of the John Quinn library. 
afternoons 

February 14, 15, 16 Antique and modern European furniture, tapestries, 
afternoons etc., from the collections of Mrs. Louise Clopton and 

others. 

February 19 Georgian Silver. 
afternoon 

February 20, 21, 22 Furniture, paintings, tapestries, etc., from the Karl 
afternoons Freund colleétion. 

February 25, 26 Books on America, especially the early West. 
afternoons 

NEW YORK: Criarke GALLERIES, 42 East 58th Street. 

February 1, 2 16th and18th century textiles. View from January 29. 

February 14, 15, 16 Italian furniture and works of art. View from Feb- 

ruary 9. 


Felruary 28 39. Merch + Spanish and Italian furniture and works of art. View 
from February 23. 


85 Charles Street 
mos T ON 


Some Fine New 
England Furniture 
always on view 


ANTIQUES 


and THEIR RESTORATION 


E deem it necessary that each 

piece intrusted to our care for 
restoration be given every possible 
attention to achieve the proper re- 
sult. This requires not only good 
craftsmanship but close supervision 
by someone to whom the task ap- 
pears as more than labor. 


We feel that the knowledge ac- 
quired through forty-five years of 
constant association and study of an- 
tiques of all periods qualifies us to 
offer a guaranteed service to the most 
discriminating. 


]. P. ZIMMERMAN ®& SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


Dealers in -Antiques 
Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 


1013 Main Srreet CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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This Beautitul avd Rare 18” Century 


Mawocany SECRETARY- BUREAU 


RIGINALLY from the famous Lewis Colonial home in Virginia, 
and later used by Col. Richard Lewis, of Rutherfordton, N.C. 
It has been in the continuous possession of the Lewis family until 
recently, and a signed statement by a member of the family accom- 
panies the desk, which has been photographed for the Furniture 
Record of London, and for the Good Furniture Magazine. This 
unique piece shows remarkably fine workmanship in every detail. The 
mirror-backed portico at the top revolves, revealing secret compart- 
ments. Two cupboards on either side of the portico. The centre part 
with fall-front enclosing small drawers, pigeonholes and locker, with 
fine satinwood borders. Writing slide, and three long drawers below, 
with white cut-glass handles and mother-of-pearl key plates. Carved 
acanthus feet. 
Height, 7 feet 4 inches; length, 3 feet 6 inches 


To Be Sotp By, AucTIon 
at a Sale of American Furniture, 
Glass, Objects of Art, ezc., esc. 
To be held on the afternoons of 


February 7, 8, 9, at 
T he ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PresipDenT] 
Park Avenue & sgth Street, New York 
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Banjo (locks 
Made over a century ago by the famous 
Massachusetts clock makers, yet 


for time keeping qualities 
unsurpassed today. 


Original condition. 
Prices upward from $100 


Careful attention given to correspondence. 


CHRISTINE J]. STEELE 


ob Genie STREET (atthe foot of Milton Hill) East Mitton, Mass. 
Telephone, M1LTON 2348-R 


Thieves of Time 


A single lost or broken part in an antique clock 
is sufficient to destroy its usefulness in marking 
the passing hours. 

My business being the manufacture of clock 
works, I am prepared to supply missing parts 
and to undertake repair of high grade tall clocks, 
banjo time pieces and others of similar style. 


G. R. S. KILLAM 
‘Pawrucket : ‘Rhode Island 


JAMES DAVIDSON 
Dealer in ANTIQUES 


195 HowarpD STREET 
New Lonpon, ConneEcricuT 


Worth a Spectal Visit 


Many rare pieces in a large collection 


WANTED! 
Karly American Antiques 


Furniture, China, Glass 
Silver, Brass, Pianos, etc. 


One piece to carload lots 


De GRE les 


2085 Lexington -Avenue New York City 


Books for COLLECTORS. 


le you are interested in Period Furniture; 

or if you have China you would like to 
identify; or if you wish to know more about 
Rugs: Books on these subjects may be 
examined in a quiet, comfortable corner of 


The Bookshop for Boys and Girls : 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 


270 Boy.tsTton STREET, Boston, Mass. 


The 1 6 East 1 3StreeteAntique Shop 


New York City 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST COLLECTIONS OF | 
ANTIQUES IN NEW YORK | 


e 
American Furniture of all sorts, especially pieces | 


of the better periods 
‘ 


A VERY UNUSUAL COLLECTION OF MIRRORS 
MANTELS PANELLING IRONWORK 
NO REPRODUCTIONS 


cAt 42 (harles Street, Boston 


Just one of the small shops on the 
Street but worth a special visit 


HistoricaL CHINA, OLD COLONIAL 
SILVER, Harty AMERICAN GLAss 
Hookep Ruacs, FuRNITURE 


Write us your wants or call 


J. GROSSMAN 


Telephone, Haymarket 3300 


Antiques and Quaint Old Things | 
The Handicraft Shop of Olivia \ 


Genuine Old Furniture, Glass, 

China; Brass | 

Olivia Linens;Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch 

Patterns; Footstool Tops; Appliqué Patchwork, } 
cut and basted, or finished; Old and new Hooked 


and Braided Rugs; Tufted and Knotted Bedspreads; Handwoven Rugs, } 
Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, Ete. 


Chair Seats and Footstool Coverings Made and Restored. 


Those who have purchased here state that they cannot duplicate the beautifu 
and unusual gifts elsewhere. 


flrs. L. A. Wernon, 72 West Putnam Ave., GREENWICH, Conn. 
Send references for goods on approval. (Boston Post Road) | 


Art Work Our or Town Promptriy ATTENDED TO 
WRITE To-pay 


DWARD T. BACON 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE MIRRORS 


In CHIPPENDALE, SHERATON, ADAMs & QuEEN ANNE 
_ Pertop, ETc. — GOLD GILDER OF ANTIQUE, MoDERN 
— AND Mirror FRAMES AND FINE FuRNITURE 


- Hand Painted Decorations on Glass for Mirrors &? Clocks 


RESILVERING Mirrors & Reparr Work A SPECIALTY 
_ Always in the market of buying and selling antique Mirror Frames 


i} 
| 
: 
{| 
} 


208 W. Mu perry STREET : :  Battimore, Mp. 


Telephone, VERNON 3824 J 


TheW. H. CHAPMAN CoO. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 
| Brass Founders and Finishers 


F since 1875 
¢ 


Perfect reproductions of antique brasses of all kinds. We 
have customers who, for twenty years, have had 
exclusive goods made by us from their own 
patterns. Estimates gladly made 
either on small lots or on 
quantity production. 


hn BosTon, -AGass. 


25 years of experience in 
| collecting and distributing 
| 
| 
| 


wee rita pee ere. 


every variety of antique 
furniture, glass, china, metal 
goods, prints and engravings 


Call or write 


William B. McCarthy 


30 Hollis Street : : Boston, Mass. 


A ‘Rare Set of 
| Nine-Spindle Windsors 


IX side chairs and an armchair with beautiful, 
heavy, deep-cut vase-turned legs, with stretchers 
of a bold heavy character in the bulb, finely saddled 
‘seat with sharp ramp, nicely chamfered, splendid 
rake to its legs. Period 1725-1750. 
. Price, for the set of seven, $350. 


- Facho. lonial Stop. 


GOSHEN, N. Y. 


Open YEAR ROUND 


Tel. 55-R GosHEN 


wk 8 9 i. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Dutcu CABINET 
In good condition 


Price, $95.00 


* Martha” Haas ‘Reeves 
1807 RansTEAD STREET 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Between Market &3 Chestnut Sts.) 


FInE O_p Lowestortr CHINA 


White and gold set, 46 pieces . $250.00 
Black and gold set, 34 pieces . 375.00 
Ten cups and saucers : 35.00 
Two trays, 8 inches-. 35.co 
Six-inch bowl ye ees 15.00 
Buiue Historica Grr adabedine 
Lafayette covered dish, 7 inches . $18.00 
Alms House, N. Y.,-dish, 10 inches 25.00 
City Hall, N. Y., Plate, 10 inches 12.00 
Insane Hospital, Been, 7 inches 12.00 
Franklin pitcher, 7 fiche : Bie 1% 22.00 
ALSO —Silver Lustre Queen Ann teaset, bem pieces 75.00 
Canary copper resist bowl, very rare, 614-inches 75.00 


Two pairs of beautifully cheved Alabaster vases $85.0 (ole) and $95. 00 a pair 
We do expert repairing on china and glass. 


F.NOBLE CO.,126 Lexington Avenue,N.Y. City 


EsTABLISHED 30 YEARS Telephone, MaDIsOoN SQUARE 2304 


‘Thar she blows!’ “Where away?’ 
‘Three points off the lee bow, sir, toward Old Cape Cod.’ 
‘Thar she blows!!’ “Where away?’ 


The FRANCIS NYE HOUSE 


Marton Roap, Marrapotisett, Mass. 


Large picture in colors The Sperm Whale in its Varities. Regular size print Whale 
fishing in North Sea. Half model of Ship under glass in frame. 
Fine assortment of ivory jagging wheels, bodkins, etc., made on shipboard by 


the sailors. i 
OTHER ITEMS FOR FEBRUARY 


Pr. Club shaped, blue bottles with spiral gadrooning; Brown Brimiger bottle, 
clock face on one side; Pewter sugar and creamer (Dixon make), Colonial style; 
Canary Lustre Mug; Heads of Lafayette and Washington; Old tinder-box with 
origing al flint and steel. 

Set of six black bone handled knives and forks; set of six white bone handled 
knives and forks; Fine old Delft Plate, 14’’ diameter, 2’” deep; Milk White glass 
Chalice Cup and plate; Brass whale-oil lamp, dolphin handle; Fine wooden 
Castor, Stiegel bottles, brass loop handle at top of shaft; Tall, slender, convention- 
al shaped, blue bottle; Beautiful jars and jugs in decorated Stoneware. 


Telephone 143 S. ELIZABETH YORK Write or Call. 


J x. 
aie. 


When in PHI£LADELPHI-A| Savion Alida Greene 


call at 


Osborn’s Antique Shop 
Old Glass, China, 


Pewter, etc. 


1026 PINE STREET PHILADELPHIA 


The TREASURE HOUSE 


The Quaintest Antique Shop on the Boston Post Road 


ve) 


; 
Colonial Furniture—Early Glass— 


Hooked Rugs—Old Ship Lanterns 
—Four PoSters—Pewter & Lamps 


ive) 


¢ 
659 Ferry Boulevard, StRaT FORD, CONN. 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 


This month s off eringss 


Pair Pewter Lamps, by Calder (10 in.) $55 
Staffordshire Bust, Voltaire (7 in.) 18 
Cup Plates (Henry Clay) . each 5 
Pair square Glass Bottles (io in.) 15 
Lowestoft Chocolate Pot (gin.). . 39 
Large Curly Maple Duck-foot Table 150 
Lot: Currier i.) cou e meee $3 to 20 
Three Old Fireplace Mantels .. each 15 


Providence Antique Co. 
728 Westminster Street Providence; hia: 


Shakespeare 
in Old Staffordshire 


Pottery 
A beautiful bust by a skilled 


18th century craftsman. The 
modelling is fine and it is deco- 
rated in rich colour. 


Height 17 inches. Price, £20 only 


HW SLUART PAGE 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


129 Bridge Street Warrincton, England 


Patronized by well known American dealers. 


Master (raftsman 


Old-fashioned Old 
Trays a Designs — 
Restored K Reproduced | 
SS 5 | 


Studio: GraFron, Mass. 


Early American Furnishings 


N Rockxianp, Marine—a fifteen-room 
house filled with early American furni- ~ 
ture—re-finished and ready for delivery. 
And for those who prefer antiques in the 
rough, three shops packed to the roof with 
them—“‘“‘cobwebby” and dusty, just as 
bought. 
Forty Tavern Tables—all kinds and sizes, both 
as were and refinished 


Cobb & Davis, Rockland, -ACaine 


William K. Mackay Company 
eAuctioneers S Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) "TELEPHONE, Congress 1593 


(ollecitons of Antiques and all kinds of household 
furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 
ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice antiques always on exhibition and for sale 


In —Anctent Portsmouth 


The sea coast towns were the earliest, and, because 
of world trade, the richest in the American colonies. 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present. 


This, in part, accounts for our ability to offer, at a//_ | 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times, | 


antiques of rare distinction. 


EK. A. WIGGIN 


350 STATE STREET Portsmouty, N. H. 


ian 
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| The Binding Department 


1 has changed its method of proce- 
dure somewhat, but it will still con- 
tinue to bind copies of ANTIQUES 
in the same blue buckram with 
| gold lettering as heretofore. 


Those wishing to have the six 
i copies, which form a volume, bound, 
| may send them, with a check for 
| $2.50, as before, but ANTIQUES 
will now bind each person’s own 
| copies instead of exchanging them 
ia for bound volumes. 

This means that anyone may 
send in copies, of whatever volume 
1 number or in whatever condition 
i they may be. These copies will be 
bound in a month’s time and re- 
turaed to their proper owners. 


tn at 


a one a 


Earty AMERICAN CENTURY CRADLE 


: : HIS oaken cradle, with its curiously carved finials, is unique in 
The sooner the copies are turned in detail, yet singularly typical of the spirit of its time. Around the 
the quicker they will be done. front posts the mother could wind her yarn while keeping watch over 


her sleeping infant. The housing, with its architectural corner spires, 


offers testimony of tender sentiment as well as solicitous care. 
A N | I QU E; S Strength, utility and a deep but restrained quality of beauty are char- 
acteristic of this as of other antiques collected in the Old Hall at Wayland. 
Binding Department 


| KATHERINE N. LoriInc 
683 Atlantic -Avenue Boston 


WAYLAND, MASS. 


The Selling at Auction and the 
Management of Sales of 
eAntiques a Specialty 


| 
i 
| 
| 
ih 
i 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


Bank REFERENCES 


LicENSED AUCTIONEERS IN 
oA Seventeenth Century Court Cupboard and 


Chair of oak, together with several pieces of New York Crry 
eatly pewter. These were selected from our four 
large galleries which contain a choice collection of ———} 
Furniture, Porcelain, Glass, Pewter, Tapestries 


and Needlepoint, and are particularly rich in early HARRY “PP: SISSON 


American Furniture. 


The COLONY SHOPS a ana ae N 
GINSBURG & LEVY 372 Main STREET, PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


— 
Le 


AMERICAN] 


1 
| 
4 
if 
| 
| 


AN I I UES Te: 114 East 

O Bie: | 4oth Street 

/ ¢ Hill q : Pick Aveo qT 

L Large collection 2991 oo eas 
| occupying six floors 


RIGINAL hand blocked silhouette wall paper, other wall papers— | 


g 
FLORI AN P APP ian as eee some copies from historical houses, chintzes, | 


(285 
Le 
f 
RE 


684 Lexington Avenue 5 New York Ciry JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
(Between 56th and 57th Streets.) Telephone; Piaza 0378 INTERIOR DECORATOR 
Marblehead :: Massachusetts GEBELEIN 
eAntig ues for Gifts cA Name that Stands for the Finest in Silver 
ose Samplers, Prints, Staffordshire Old English Silver 
igures, Silhouettes, Paperweights ; 9 
Lamps and Pewter Old American Silver 


¢ 


Send for our new list 


H. M. SPRIGINGS ROY WILLIAMS | 79 CHESTNUT STREET a Boston, Mass. 


|—6GL WY. Richardson & Son REPRODUCTIONS OF 
EsTABLISHED 1812 OLD ENGLISH BRASSES | 


Tue Otpest Furniture House In THE UNITED STATES made by 


Invires Your InspEcTION PEARSON-PAGE COMPANY, Lrtp. 
BIRMINGHAM AND LONDON, ENGLAND 


Auburn, RN. Dv. OMPRISING Candlesticks, Candelabra, Wall Sconces, Lanterns, 
AND 


Maker and Designer of Silverware to Your Order 


Door Knockers, Bells, Sun Dials, Hour Glasses, Fenders, Andirons, 

Hearth Stands, etc. 
Antiques Ourline of Cabinet Hardware reproductions of English Antique Handles, | 
Escutcheons and other fittings is the most extensive made, andof thevery 


Learn to associate the City of Auburn with Richardson’s and finest workmanship. Illustrationsand further information on request. 


Richardson’s with what is best in Antique and Modern Furniture. SKINNER-HILLCO - Inc. 
(Charming Gift Shop in Connection) Sole Representative for United States and Canada 
: 2 Mapison Avenue, New York 
Auburn — Richardson Sq. Syracuse and New York oe WHOLESALE ONLY 
cslg! Jemima WILKINSONANTIQUESHOP, Dundee, ACY. | 
We Have fust Acquired a TL OnENCRE ae 


Mahogany Lowboy,a Queen Anne 
Cabriolesges alta ble wageurls, 
Maple Desk, a Ball and Claw Tilt- 
Table, a Wainscot Arm Chair. 


PHILAT ANT LO UEC ©: 


711 CHESTNUT STREET 
(Formerly 633 Chestnut Street) — ree 
PHILA., Pa. Pair pewter fluid lamps, Cadmus cup plate marked Enoch Wood and Sons 


. : ‘ : Also opalescent Sandwich Cadmus Cup plate; marked English pewter four | 
For 25 years we have been identified with collectors of quart ale jug; Currier & Ives prints “Life in the Woods,” “Camping in the | 


things antique Woods,” “American Homestead Winter.” 
Write for list of other rare things Good things come and go quickly | 0 


he COLONIAL SHOP 


2-24 Nortu Water St., Aw Bedford, Mass. 


2 Located diagonally across from Whaling Museum 


BA T the threshold of the second month of the young year, a second invitation, 
| & a cordial one, to visit the shop which has the largest and most varied col- 
«ction of Genuine Antiques, especially small articles in Cape Cod vicinity. 
, she shop is yours to roam at will; the collection was assembled for you to enjoy, 
hd the longer you delay your visit, just so long you deny yourself a rare treat, 


oF SPECIAL INTEREST—Old Prints by N. Currier; Currier & Ives; J. 
LLIE; KELLOGG, etc. —Hunting Scenes: “Water Rail Shooting”; “On a Point”; 
flushing a Woodcock”; *“‘Pointer with Pheasant in Mouth”; "“The Farmer’s 
iends”; “Sunnyside on the Hudson”; “Bombardment of Vera Cruz’’; “The Old 
ooper’ s "Mistake”; “The Tree of Life’’; “‘American Homestead, Summer”; “O’Sulli- 
an’s Cascade’’; “The Summer Gift” (Fruit); “The Roadside Mill”; “Summer inthe 
. rountry”’; “The Flower Vase’’; “James K. Polk’; “Little Minnie Taking Tea’’: 
Pleasure Railway at Hoboken”; “The Return’’; ‘ ‘The Young Chieftain”; “Niagara 
< Falls from Goat Island”’;““A Team that Takes Nobody’ s Dust’; “The Crystal Pa lace’’; 
Lond on, 1851” :“Regret”’; “Lady Holding Miniature, with Dog beside Her, Watch- 
ng Disappearing Ship’; “Death of Charles Sumner.” 


VERY SPECIAL— Gilt cornices and gilt tie backs; two Se flasks, one right- 
jand twist, other left hand twist; qistarat flask. W.V V. BENNETT, Prop. 


“<The Little Shop with the Big Trade” 


|\CHARLES T. GRILLEY 


49 CHARLES STREET 
Between Ginter’s and The New England Kitchen 


Boston, Mass. 
Branch Show Room: 104 WEstT CEDAR STREET 


e make a specialty of the quaint and unusual in antiques. 
Located in the center of the antique mart of America. 
You can’t miss the shop—between the New England 

| Kitchen and Ginter’s 
| Not the biggest — but one of the busiest. 


mor ANYTHING and EVERYTHING OLD 


VISIT 


THE Antique SHOP 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 KinG STREET 
Pottstown, PENNSYLVANIA 


Decorative and Historical China, Bottles, 
Cup Plates, Glassware, Linens, 


Currier Prints, (ons, etc. 


ANTIQUES 


CasBiInetT Maxine :: UPpHoOLSTERING 
PoLISHING AND REPAIRING 


CUSHIONS AND Drapery Work 


¢ 
(Ge ON OM Wa 


Bonp’s Hitt, GLoucesTER, Mass. 


Open the Entire Year Telephone, 1585W 


Boy I 


ig sl 


No. 1, Odd chair, $18. No. 7, Odd chair $10 


No. 4, in sets of 6 $35. 
No.2,Odd “ 12. No.s5,Odd mahogany 125. No.8,insetsofsix 75. 
No. 3,Odd “ 7. No.6, in sets of 6 45. No.g,insetsof6 50, 


HESE CHAIRS are genuinely old and in original condition except 
those with Rush seats which have been put in new. The prices in- 
clude crating and delivering to any part of the U. S. east of the Rockies. 


W, B. SPAULDING 


17 WALNUT STREET  Telephone,3161 HAvERHILL, Mass. 
All inquiries promptly answered (Formerly Georgetown since 1897) 


ANTIQUES 


HIstTorIcaL AND Oup BLUE CHINA 


China Vases 
Lustre Pitchers 


Finger Bowls 
Sandwich Glass Salts 
Sandwich Glass Sauce Dishes Perfume Bottles 
Sandwich Glass Candlesticks Pewter Porringers 


Larce Astra Lamp, with 934" globe. 
Sttver Lustre Teapot (diamond pattern) 
Fiip Grasses — Plain with etching at top; fluted and etched; 
3-piece molds (sunburst pattern, etc.) 


Mrs. C. A. BROUWER 


260 Brow STREET East Provipence, R. I. 
Telephone, East Providence 130-R 


eAUTHENTIC cANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 


Hooxep Rues, Guass, CHINA 
PEWTER FLAsks, 


PAINTED TASSELS BELL CORDS 


Some odd painted wood tassels suitable for bell cords; a Baltimore 
Monument flask with head of Washington on obverse; Wedgwood 
black basalt ware; several especially pleasing hooked rugs. 


Out-of-town Orders promptly attended to 


The N ayan SHOP, 13 €ast 8th Street,N.V. (ity 


$rs. Cordlep has selected this month from her 

collection of authentic antiques as especially worthy 

of mention:—A rare Spanish bed, a block-front 

desk, a curly maple chest-on-chest, a curly maple 

grandfather clock, a small maple highboy, a pine 

corner cupboard, a walnut tall boy—a// in origi- 
nal condition 


812 17TH STREET, N. W. WasuincTon, D.C. 
Telephone, MAIN 403 


Illustrated ts a 
Flepplewhite 
Sideboard 


Witu Iniarip Top 
AND LEGs 
In my collection 
of early American 
furniture, all of which is guaranteed very old, you will 
find also crockery, hooked rugs, pewter, etc. 


DAVID RUBENSTEIN 
63 Park Street 


Rockianp, Maine 


The New England Antique Shop 


M. WezsBeEr, Manager 


55 CuarLes STREET 


Boston, Nass. 
; 


On view at all times a beautiful selection of 


Hooked Rugs, as well as some interesting 
Furniture, Pewter and Glass. 


H. SACKS & SONS 


Antique Furmture, Hooked 
‘Rugs & Glass 


62 Harvard Street 


Brook.ing, Mass. 


Telephone, BROOKLINE 865 


Of Interest to (olleétors of 
“The Worth While Antique” 


Writinc Arm Boston Rocker, original decorations 
SIX-LEG PinE anpD Mapie Drop Lear TABLE 
Curty Map te, Acorn Top, Low Post Bep 


Pine Dressinc TABLE : CHIPPENDALE MIRROR 


IDA J. KETCHEN 


10 Division STREET New RocueE te, N.Y. 
Telephone, 6159 


749-S1 Futron Street, Brooktyn, N.Y. 


rare ones. View of Astoria, L. I. by F. Palmer, Penn’s Treaty with the | 
Indians, Lady Washington, Tree of Death; Outward Bound and other clipper ships, 7) 
Send for our Complete list; most all are in original mahogany frames. 
A pair of perfect blue and white Dolphin Candlesticks, single bases. A pair of 
vaseline yellow Dolphin Candlesticks, double bases. Several other pairs of beauti 
ful rare candlesticks. Pairs and single glass and pewter whale-oil lamps. Pineapple 7 
pattern opalescent eagle salt cellars, many other pairs and single salts. Copper ~ 
lustre pitchers an 1 mugs, silver lustre sugar bowls. Bow front inlaid Hepplewhite |) 
dressers and desks and a great many Hepplewhite dressers Straight front fully) 
inlaid with olive and satin wood. Bow front mahogany dressers, fine condition, | 
all have the old original brasses. Many rare tables in the original condition. Over 
a thousand to seleét from. Some wonderful sets of Colonial mahogany chairs. 
We have one of the largest collections in the country; our shop is open the 
year round; our prices are reasonable. 


Send for our illustrated folder 
The (Colonial Antique Store 
308 Stewart Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Gi of over two hundred Currier Prints including a great many | 


WALTER F. LARKIN ! 
near Cornell University | 


$Hlarion Clarke 


American Furniture 
English & American 
Pottery, Porcelain 
% vand Glass ¥ ¥ 


127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, 9.9.  YBrospect 8395 ! 


eAtr LoNGMEADO 
Massachusetts 


A great many nice things 
and some old ones will be found | 
among my antiques. A pair of | 
Duncan Phyfe mahogany card | 
tables, with elaborately carved | 
base and brass claw feet; two | 


maple gate-leg tables; a picnae tip and turn table in cherry, 


a hundred flasks; Sandwich glass, etc. ¥ 
HELEN M. MERRILL | 
The Place | 


1124 LONGMEADOW STREET Lonemeapow, Massa 


HARRY MARK 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES] 


I HAVE A VERY UNUSUAL SET OF FIVE CURLY 

MAPLE CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS € SIX MAHOGANY 

SHERATON CHAIRS, PEWTER CANDLESTICKS, 
HOOKED RUGS, etc. 


Telephone Prospect 0247 


w= 


LLUSTRATED is one of my hooked rugs 

Ht picked at random from the largest collection 

of hooked rugs in Boston. I have them in almost 
every variety of color, design and size. 

Dealers alive to the increased interest in 

hooked rugs and the expanding market for 


them will write and ask me to ship on approval. 


L. DAVID 


147 CHARLES STREET Boston 


Se ee 


RE lh UE 


Butterfly Table in Maple—all original 
Sideboard in Birdseye and Curly 
Maple—all original 
¢ 
Uermont’ s Largest eAntique ‘Dealer 


E. J. JOHNSON 


White River JuNcTION VERMONT 


“£95 


ANTIQUES 


The Old Virginia Shop 


816 Connecticut AvENvE, N.W. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
Telephone, MAIn 8959 


Early American Furniture, 
Tavern Tables, original set of 
six Windsor chairs, curly 
maple low-post bed walnut 
secretary-bookcase— original 
brasses. 


‘Recent Books of Interest to 
Collectors are: 


GOlUnig BATON eran. > $7.50 
ArTHER H. Haywarp 
155 pages, 120 illustrations. The only book in print on 
this subje&. Authoritative and interesting. Reviewed on 
page 65 of the February, 1924, ANTIQUES. 


CUI Os Ul Ggie 20 Me 6 ae A. 


Dion C. CaLTHRop 
An interesting and entertaining account of the costumes 
of our forefathers. 


IO I NSA De De ee are Pe 


GeorcE LeLtanp HunTER 
A handsome book full of color plates. 


ne (ollectarse IWehatiol .% ie). | 2. 


Van Loot, Kitcatten & ELPHINSTONE 
A delicious bit of fooling. Reviewed on page 293 of the 
December, 1923, ANTIQUES. 


Ee rILee DOORS, a ee a ee eS 


Maclver PEerRcIvAL 
103 pages, 26 illustrations. A practical and readable 
account of the old fabrics which go so well with antique 
furniture., Reviewed on page 82 of the February, 1924, 
ANTIQUES. 


cA Simple Course in Home Decorating 4. 
/ (S 


WINNIFRED FALeEs 
For the home body and amateur, full of useful suggestions. 


English Ironwork of the ee and 
Pier uTiaie tee Fe 20. 


J. Srarkie GARDNER 
88 collotype plates and 150 other illustrations. An archi- 
tect’s book. 


Glass Making in England... . 10. 


Harry J. PowrEi 
183 pages, 73 illustrations. The history of an ancient 
industry delightfully told by a manufacturer of glass. 
Reviewed in October ANTIQUES, page 175. 


Historic Textile Fabrics. .... 8. 


RicHARD GLAZIER 
120 pages, 200 illustrations. A short history of the de- 
velopment of patterns in woven and printed materials. 
Reviewed on page 82 of the February, 1924, ANTIQUES. 


Order these Books or any others from 


ANTIQUES, Book ‘Department 


683 ATLANTIC AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 


Marked American 
Pewter 
Sandwich Glass 
Salts, Pitchers, 
Goblets 


Hookep Rucs 


MAPLE AND PINE FURNITURE 


Earty AMERICAN ONLY 


A. K. DRESSER 


11 East Eicuts STREET New York Ciry 


The John Alden Antique Shop 
Plymouth, Mass. 


(NEAR PLYMOUTH ROCK) 


- 
A shop that speaks for itself in a fine 
assortment of 


Early American Antiques 


Write us your wants 


All Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 


eAntique Furmture and Fi urnishings 


for country and shore homes including 
painted and curly maple pieces, glass- 
ware, lamps, pewter and andirons. 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main STREET 
EAST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


J. HATFIELD MORTON 
American Antiques 


229 Hast 37™ STREET, New York City 
Established, 1875 


Branch: The Old Curiosity Shop 
13 Center Street 
Established, 1860 Nantucket, Mass. 


Large and small stocks of antiques bought for cash. 


BROWNE & PHARKS, Inc. 


Competently ‘Restored When Sold | 
Before That, in the Rough | 
Antique furniture and wood work : 
bought and sold. Your own antiques 


repaired and upholstered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, NEw York 


TELEPHONE 2II 


SHIP ec ACODELS RARE GLASS 


Early American 


Paintings, Prints and Pottery | 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
6 West 28th Street 


Telephone: Mavison SQUARE 3236 


NEw York | 


Early AMERICAN FURNITURE] 


CHOICE PIECES ALWAYS AVAILABLE | 


McKEARIN’S | 
735 «Madison -Avenue New York City 


JUST NOW WE HAVE 


A rare little early cross-Stretcher table 

An early pine desk with quaintly scalloped skirt 

A pine paneled blanket chest with old brasses 

An exceptional tavern table with circular top of 
curly maple, and many other fine pieces 


You miss many an opportunity to secure fine things at reasonable prices | | 

you do not periodically visit our shop | 
| 
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MOUNT HOLLY | 
NEW JERSEY | 
Vaz it is impossible to find the proper antiques | 


to complete your scheme of early American furnish-, 
ing, you are safe in relying on the replicas produced by | 
us. They are as unusual as the originals are rare, and | 
should not be confused with the conventional idea of 
reproductions. 
We can supply correct examples in highboys, lowboys, 
chests, chairs, mirrors, etc., for tea rooms, gift shops, and 
decorators. 


Where World Currents Net 


ONAL capitals are always 

favorite seeking places for 
lovers of unusual antiques. For in 
such cities meet world currents of 
culture and of wealth, whose shift- 
ings uncover many a rare treasure 
for the connoisseur. 


My collections of antiques, there- 
fore, represent a wide and fascinat- 
ing range of objects, from furnish- 
ments of the eighteenth century 
South to items from old European 
ateliers. To visit Washington and 
not to call on Reynolds is to let 
promising opportunity slip by. 


Cd 
Georce W. ‘Rernoevs 
1742 M Srreet, N. W. 
Washington, D. (. 


Cast BrAss 
CLock ORNAMENTS 
CABINET HARDWARE 


ol. FIR MIN 


| 34-370 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


“497 Fe 


The 
e Macedonian 
eNMaiden 


A Greek Masterpiece 
in Bronze 


ONSIDERED one 
of the finest Greek 
bronzes of the female figure 
the Macedonian Maiden 
was discovered about 15 
years ago in Macedonia 
near ancient Beroca. It has 
been reproduced by special 
permission and under 
supervision of the Munich 
Museum and has been per- 
fected even to coloring 
and original imperfection. 
In our colleGtion will 
be found numerous other 
bronzes from the Munich 
Museum, treasures inac- 
cessible prior to these authorized reprodudtions. 
Catalogues and descriptive matter about these and 
many rare ornamental pieces, Greek bronze plates and 
Renaissance decorations will be sent on application to 


F, E. OSTERKAMP 
303 Fifth Avenue New York City 


i 


American Furniture 
Tapestries :: Rare Books 


Objects of Art 


Proposals submitted ‘for sale 
by auction 


PPRAISALS AND CATALOGUES furnished 
A under expert direction, in the settlement 
of estates, for inheritance tax, insurance and 
other purposes. We are prepared also to 
supplement this work by making catalogues 
of homes or of entire estates, such catalogues 
to be modelled after the finely and intelli- 
gently produced catalogues of our own sales. 


Invitations to Our Sales Mailed 
Upon Request. 


é 
Clarke's GaLverirs 


42-44 East 58TH STREET 


New York, ACY. 


PA kX... 
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@ @® THE CLEARING HOUSE & iz 


Caution: This department is intended for those ales wish to buy, sell, 
or exchange anything in the antique field. 

While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that the 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to Wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 


readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings nl 
may arise. 

Rates: Clearing House advertisements must be paid for when sult 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge, | 
$2.00. Count Een word, initial, or whole number as a word, complete | 
name as one word and bormplere address as one word. Where requested, | 
Antiques will prepare copy. Copy must be in by the 15th of the month. | 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by 
number only, he should be addressed by Gh number in care of ANTIQUES, 


pective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 


683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. i 


-f 


WANTED 


CURRIER PRINTS (colored); old china dogs; dated 
samplers; paperweights; banjo clock; Staffordshire 
animals, birds. Howarp Lewis, 516 Dillaye Bldg., 
Synacuses Ney Yer 


EMBROIDERY FOR POLE-SCREEN, about six- 
teen or eighteen inches square, preferably framed. 
Also top for silver lustre sugar bowl, about three 
inches by four inches. No. 394. 


OLD CANDLESTICKS, candelabras, lamps, lan- 
terns, etc. Let me know what you have. E. J. 
Gerrits, 421 East Main Street, Waupun, Wis. 


ANTIQUE FLUTES. American, European, exotic. 
Also books, portraits, autographs relating to the 
flute. Dayron C. Mitirr, Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 


OLD QUILTS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM, by 
Webster; O/d Houses in Charleston, by Hugher 
Smith; write giving price and condition. ANTIQUES, 
Book Department, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 


SCONCES WANTED: any kind of candle sconces, 
tin chandeliers, or mirror sconces. Quote price and 
describe to A. SrainrorrH, 59 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


COPY OF Robt. B. Thomas’ Almanac for 1921. Also 
any odd numbers before 1829. Write giving price 
and condition. No. 387. 


POTTERY WARE OF TYPE variously known as 
“Scroddled,” “Agate,” “Lava.” Also marked blue 
and white Bennington, also porcelain ornaments 
similar to brooch shown January ANTIQUES, page 


36. No. 386. 
WANTED TO BUY Currier and Ives prints, Presi- 


dents and other historical scenes preferred. Harry 
B. GarBer, Quaker City, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED person desires position in winter 
or summer Antique Shop or Interior Decorating 


Shop. No. 388. 
OLD MINIATURES, Oil and Pastel portraits. Give 


names sitters, artists, and dates, if possible; also 
measurements. No. 389. 


CHILDREN’S MUGS, March, April, December 
with picture and verse. State color and condition 


No. 391. 


STAMPS, United States and foreign; stamps on 
original envelopes; collections. F. E. Arwoop, 683 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


OLD COINS. Large free catalogue of coins for sale. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, sent on receipt of 
10 cents. WILLIAM HEssELEIN, IoI Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


COOKERY BOOKS WANTED. Early American; 
none later than 1860. Send title, price, and descrip- 
tion to C, Q. Murpuy, 41 Union Square West, 
New York, N. Y. 


ANYTHING PRINTED IN BOSTON AND CAM- 
BRIDGE; pamphlets; books; aéts; resolves; pa- 
pers; handbills that are old, odd or curious wanted 
for cash. Send for list. G. A. Jackson, 106 Pember- 
ton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tion, Travels; also printed single sheets, old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail. CHartes F, Hearrman, Metuchen, 


N. J. 


ANTIQUE OR ORNATE WATCHES AND]|GOOD ASSORTMENT of Anglo-American Histor 


CLOCKS. Will buy collections complete, or in- 
dividual specimens for cash. Epcar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; pewter; glass; 
samplers; needlework; portraits; prints. Anything 
antique. KaTHarine WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
JiamaicaNea Ys 


MINIATURES, painted on ivory by American 
artists before 1820. Also old miniature frames and 
lockets. Engravings or drawings by St. Memin. 
No. 373: 

CRAYON, OR PASTEL PORTRAITS done in 
America prior to 1800. Full particulars, photo- 
graph, and price. F. J. WuiTE, 30 Webster Place, 
Brookline, Mass. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES wanted on consignment 
to decorator’s shop, New York. No. 402. 


LOWESTOFT HOT-WATER JUG, blue decoration, 
also small size plates, perfeét condition, and Bristol 
dinner plates, large rose decoration. No. 403. 


FO Ris uae 


COLLECTION OF JUVENILES (Primers, Nursery- 
Rhymes, Picture and Story Books). Send for de- 
scriptive list with price. Duplicates sold separately. 
No. 400. 


EARLY AMERICAN MAPLE CHAIR, Spanish 
feet. Send for picture. No. 398. 


OPPORTUNITY to open gift shop, antique store, 
or tea room in county seat of 7,000 with a shopping 
population of 75,000. A wonderful proposition for 
experienced party having proper recommendations, 
very little capital required. Browne & Puares, 


Inc., Mount Holly, N. J. 
LOWESTOFT PLATE, The Crucifixion, eighteenth 


century, decorated in sepia, Roman soldiers, Vir- 
gin, and St. John, g inches. Highest bidder. 
F. Nose, 126 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


HEPPLEWHITE ARMCHAIRS, $100; pair rare 
seventeenth-century turned chairs, $150; especially 
fine decorated Pennsylvania Dutch chests; walnut 
gate-leg table with butterfly hinges; claw-foot wal- 
nut tip-top table; wing chair; Windsor chairs; rare 
Windsor candle stand; fine hand-woven coverlets; 
hardware; oil paintings, etc. Photos sent. Antiquity 
guaranteed. CLarENcE W. Brazer, Crozer Bldg., 
Chester, Pa. 


RARE, AUTHENTIC AMERICAN CANDLE 
STAND, seventeenth century, maple, three-legged 
base, turned column, with dish-top table and 
double candle cross-bar on screw. No. 399. 


PERSONS, or dealers, wishing old furniture at rea- 
sonable rates will do well to communicate with 
Tuomas Devine, 38 Holiday St., Dorchester, Mass. 


COLLECTORS will be interested in a book contain- 
ing 75 rare silhouettes. No. 4o1. 


RINGOLD CUP-PLATES, one having rim of 
small scallops; other large and small scallops. Rims 
slightly mould nicked. Otherwise perfect. Best offer 
gets one or both. Photos. Mrs. Watuis E. Howe, 
gt Keene Street, Providence, R. I. 


BANJO CLOCK, running, $50. State Mirror, 14 


ball, painting whole, $40; fine arm Windsor chair, 
$75; dowry chest, $12; claw and ball four-post 
carved bed, $60; maple lid desk, $75. We buy and 
sell. ANTIQUE REsTORING SHOP, Topsfield, Mass. 


cal pottery printed in dark blue, including rai 
plates and platters. Marton Crarke, 127 Cam-} 
bridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Prospecr 8395. 


SET of seven American ladder-back dining-room | 
chairs. Six side and one arm. See Lockwood No.! 
578. Marton Crarke, 127 Cambridge Place} 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Prospect 8395. 

MILLEFIORI paperweight, large and miniature; } 
lovely fruit flowers, portraits; also cup-plates; clear | 
and colored glass, and china, reasonable. E. D, | 
Younc, 2066 Denune Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, ; 


SEND FOR TUTTLE’S CATALOGUE No. go of 
Books and Pamphlets, American Revolution, Amer- 
ican Indians, and other miscellaneous items, “For | 
entertainment of the curious and information of | 
the ignorant.” THe Turrte Company, 11 and 13} | 
Center Street, Rutland, Vt. | 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP, antiques boughs! . 
and sold; Windsor settee; Hepplewhite sideboard | 
and egg table: Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 1 


HISTORICAL FLASKS, listed and unlisted, blue | 
and many other colores Stiegel, diaper and spiral | 
paperweights; silver and copper lustre. Jos. 
YAEGER, 1264 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. } 


OLD BOOKS. Tell me what you want in old and | 
rare books. Perhaps I have it for you. Henry W. } | 
GREENE, 4 Birge Street, Brattleboro, Vt. | 
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GLASS CUP-PLATES; Washington, 
eagle and many historical listed and unlisted, 200 § 
different conventionals in clear and colored glass; } 
salts blue Lafayette, clear H. Clay, and others, § 
paperweights. Jos. YAEGER, 1264 East Third | 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOUR OLD FINELY CARVED SHERATON | 
CHAIRS in original condition. Photo and price } 
upon request. A. L. Curris at Harrington Park, § 
N. J., on the main Teaneck Road, eight miles from 
Dyckman Street Ferry, two miles from Yonkers 
Ferry. 


SWELL-FRONT BUREAU, curly maple sides a 
top, mahogany front; pair of green glass vases | 
decorated with medalie. 15 inches high; charter 
oak pitcher, 11 inches high. Mrs. J. Herpert} 
Marste, 2 Salem Street, Haverhill, Mass., Brad. | 
ford Discrigs 

WANTED TO SELL ON COMMISSION, reason. COMMISSION, reason: } 
ably priced antiques of high quality in aced condi 
tion. Excellent location and clientele. Responsible. 
dealing. Send for details. Hatr Moon Force | 
in the past twenty years in New Hampshire— 
porringers, tankards, platters, etc. Single pieces 01} 
as a lot. Tel. 2245-] University. Apply to Mrs } 
Fow te, 6 Ware Hall, Cambridge, Mass. h | 

SMALL COLLECTION OF PEWTER; two pint} 
corner-cupboards, cherry tall chest of drawers 

MAPLE CHAIRS; Franklin stove; old paper notes 
from 1812 till 1834; mahogany six-legged dining 

table. No. 393. 

PINE KITCHEN DRESSER, scalloped ends; oper 

shelves above; closed cupboard below, superioi| 

condition; from old New Hampshire kitchen. Raré 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF PEWTER, gathered 
tables, and chairs. G. V. GLATFELTER, 10 Kendrick 
Place, Amherst, Mass. 
and excellent example. H. H. P., 52 Clarke Street 
Manchester, N. H. 


rs 

NE HAND CARVED FOUR-POST BED, large 
size, sleigh back; one Baxter print; two Currier & 
Ives prints; two old flower paintings. No. 395. 


RIGINAL Benjamin Willard tall clock, cherry 
‘case, brass dial. Clock No. 202, date on pendulum 
@imarked 1770. F. J. Finnerry, 6 Newton Road, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

: BRADFORD ARMS, Plymouth, Mass., will 
‘respond promptly to all enquiries. A very fine col- 
leétion of glass, mirrors, furniture, and antique 
‘ornaments always on hand. Write your wants to 
) Miss Heten Finney, Bradford Arms, Plymouth, 
Mass. 

URRIER & IVES PRINTS, Ciype C. Brown, 
‘Webster Place Antique Shop, Franklin, N. H. 


AIR OF BLUE AND WHITE DOLPHIN, 
CANDLESTICKS, single square base, scarred; 
/Rockingham dog, oblong base with border of dogs; 
1) six Bunker Hill cup-plates, pattern without stars, 
)All guaranteed genuine. RutH Wess Lees, 131 
7) Gould Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


SETTLE; paneled pine corner cupboard; 
Sheraton sewing table; several marked Bennington 
‘pieces; marked American pewter. GABRIELLE DE 
Brunswick, Woodmont, Conn. 

NDIA SHAWL; glass pitcher and six goblets, bell 
) flower pattern; silver lustre cake basket, gray pot- 
” tery, leaves and stems wreathing top are of lustre, 
pendant bunches of grapes covered with brown 
enamel. No. 396. 

)ISTORICAL BOTTLES, cup-plates; Stiegel; 3 
mold; Sandwich; old blue Staffordshire. Good 
specimens of any above bought. Describe and price. 
Ricuarp Norris, Queen Lane and Stokley Street, 
\Falls Schuylkill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
=COND-HAND EDITIONS OF MOORE’S O/d 
Pewter, Brass, Copper and Sheffield Plate, $3.00, 
and of Smith’s Colonial Days and Ways, $2.50, a 
delightful account of the doings of the early settlers 
in Conneéticut. ANTIquEs, Book DeEparTMENT, 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


HINESE LOWESTOFT TEA SET in good con- 
dition; teapot, sugar creamer, 11 cups, I2 saucers. 
Brown decoration. Photograph sent. Price, $70. 
No. 404.. 
IVERLETS, double woven, several unused, others 
worn a little; prices moderate. No. 390. 


ee 
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TWO N. CURRIER PRINTS—Battle of Resace de la) THE PISTOLS and powder horn of General Stephen 


Palma, May 9, 1846; The Great Fight at Charleston, 
April 7, 7863; other rare prints. Blue flint bottle, 
Hunter’s number 112. No. 397. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT—Choice early 
glass, pewter, silver, brasses, china, sconces, iron- 
ware, rugs, prints, quilts, furniture. Mr. and Mrs. 
Grorce Parker Bottes, Jr., Antiquarians, 35 
Atkinson Street. 


PAIR OF PEACOCK BLUE LOOP AND PETAL 
SANDWICH CANDLESTICKS in perfect condi- 
tion; two yellow whaleoil lamps; pair of rare Water- 
ford vases, and a large perfect two-quart silver 
lustre pitcher. Dororny O. Scuusart, INc., 145 
Fifth Avenue, Pelham, and 536 Main Street, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


CURRIER AND IVES, The Washington Family, un- 
colored, $8.00; old colored fashion prints; red and 
white woven spread, $18.00; photos of celebrities; 
Sandwich glass. Marceittine H. Dunnam, 49 
Manchester Place, Newark, N. J. 


CAKE PLATE, Sandwich glass, illustrated page 57> 
February, 1922, Antiques. I have this plate; also 
in same pattern, small plate; cheese dish with 
cover; sauce serving dish; seven small sauce dishes; 
three sugar bowls, one with cover; three oval 
dishes. All perfect condition. Witt1am H. Joun- 
son, I Berkeley Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. 


CHINESE MEDALLION PUNCH BOWL, teak- 
wood stand; set of six mahogany ribbon-back chairs 
large Chippendale mirror; curly maple slant-top 
desk. Dorotuy Louise Brown, The Kettle and 
Crane, Boscawen, N. H. 


BEST OFFER Henry Clay cup-plate. See No. 9, 
January, 1923, ANTIQUES; portrait plate, George 
Washington, see February, 1922, ANTIQUES. Razor 
by Wostenholm & Son, blade etched steamer, 
Claremont. Correct map of Connedticut from 
actual survey; engraved by Doolittle, New Haven, 
1797. No. 392. 

BELL PULLS in petit point, cross-stitching, lustre 
beads, period 1780-1820; toby jugs; silver copper 
lustre, two old crystal chandeliers, 8 and 4 arms. 
Staffordshire figures. BoK1EN’s ANTIQUE CURIOSITY 
Suop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

A SAILOR’S MODEL of the Great Republic, Donald 
McKay’s masterpiece. Mrs. E. C. B., P. O. Box 
27, Yarmouth, Me. 


Baldlam of Dorchester, Mass.; used by him at 
Bunker Hill. G. R. Moors, 615 N. Pearl Street, 
Janesville, Wis. 


OLD SILVER SPOONS, all sizes, all kinds, the 
actual ones our ancestors used. Call and see our 
collection. Prices from $1 upward. G. C. Gesr- 
LEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHITE CANDLEWICK BEDSPREAD, eight feet 
three inches, by nine feet wide. Perfeé condition. 
Price, $80. Miss Emma Strincer, Hingham, Mass. 
Tel. Hingham 399. 


HAND-MADE REPRODUCTIONS, hickory comb- 
back chairs, $35; hickory fan-back chairs, $20; 
finish, natural wood; brass drawer pulls, 75c to 8¢c, 
each; old finish, color desired. DENNEY’s ANTIQUE 
Suop, New London, Chester County, Pa. 


HEPPLEWHITE INLAID CARD TABLE, half 
round, $85; shaving stand, inlaid two-drawer ma- 
hogany, $27; pair Staffordshire dogs, $35; pair 
footed silver salts, blue glass lined, very fine, $20; 
Henry Clay paperweight, $16; perfect lustre pitch- 
ers, $10 to $20; early eighteenth-century memo- 
rial tumbler, engraved temple and Doric columns, 
$25; tall early eighteenth-century presentation en- 
graved goblet, $25; Colonial ball-top andirons, $25; 
china duck, six egg-cup interior, $10; unusually 
fine collection tea boxes; highboy; lowboy; chests; 
drawers; mirrors; Windsors; china; silver; glass. 
Dealers welcome. Kerns’ Art Suop, 7125 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I HAVE the following pieces in stock together with 
many more. Broken arch top secretary, gate leg- 
ged table, small sideboard, desks, chairs, chests, 
etc. W. L. Linpsey, Media, Pa. 


RARE GLASS. Cecit Davis, 8 St. Mary Abbott’s 
Terrace, Kensington, London, specialist in genu- 
ine old English and Irish Glass of all kinds, 
Early coloured Glass, Millefiori, Paperweights, etc. 
Detailed monthly list, 10 cts. Enquiries invited. 


HENRY CLAY CUT-PLATES, will sell six or one. 
Mrs. F. W. Kitner, 614 E. 7th Street, York, Nebr, 


CUP-PLATES, historical and conventional; collector 
sends on approval, exchanges, assists with rare 
and valuable specimens or the equally interesting 
variants of familiar designs. Mrs. Heren C. 
Lancianps, 103 Waverly Place, New York City. 


COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


elow is the Collector’s Guide listed alphabetically by state and city. The charge for insertion of a dealer’s name and address is $12 for a period of 
six months, $24 for a year, total payable in advance. Contracts for less than six months are not accepted. Large 
announcements by dealers whose names are marked* will be found in the display column. 


| CALIFORNIA 

Los ANGELES: 

H. Licutroot Forses, 4606 Pasadena Avenue 
at Avenue 64. General line. 

M. A. Loose, 2904-06 Los Feliz Boulevard. 
General line. 


CONNECTICUT 

2AST HARTFORD: A. E. Carot, 735 Main Street 

REENWICH: Tue Hanpicrart Suop or OLIvia, 
_ 12 West Putnam Avenue. 

NORWALK: D. A. Bernstein, 205 Westport 

Avenue. 

NEW HAVEN: Ma tory’s Antique Suop, 1125 

Chapel Street. 

NEW LONDON: James Davinson, 191 Howard St. 

STRATFORD: Treasure House, 659 Ferry Road. 

WEST HAVEN: Marie Gouin ArmstTRONG, 277 

Elm Street. 


MAINE 
ANGOR: New Encianp Antique Suop, W. 
Broadway and Union Street. General line. 
OCKLAND: Coss & Davis. 


MARYLAND 
ALTIMORE: 
*Epwarp T. Bacon, 208 W. Mulberry Street, 
Mfg. of Mirror and Picture Frames. 
Joun G. Marruews, 8 East Franklin Street. 
Antiques and interior decorations. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 


EstHer STeveNS Fraser, 64 Dunster Street 
General line. 


*Booxksuop For Boys anv Girts, THE, 270 Boyl- *EAST MILTON: Mrs. C. J. STEELE, 396 Adams 


ston Street. Books. 

*Boston ANTIQUE SHOP, $9 Beacon Street. 

CotoniAL AnTIQUE ORIENTAL Co., 151 Charles 

Street. General line. 

*Leon Davin, 147 Charles Street, Hooked Rugs. 

*A, L. Firmin, 34 Portland Street. Reproduction 
of old brasses. 

*FLAYDERMAN & KaurMann, 67 Charles Street. 

*Grorce C, GeBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street. Old 
silver. 

*GRILLEY, Cuar.es T., 49 Charles St. 

*J. Grossman, 42 Charles Street. 

*Jorpan Marsu Co., Washington Street. 

*Witiiam B. McCarruy, 30 Hollis Street. 

*Wa. K. McKay Co., 7 Bosworth Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 

*New EncLanp AnTIQUE SHOP, §5 Charles Street. 

*I. Sack, 85 Charles Street. 

*SHREVE, Crump & Low, 147 Tremont Street. 

*A, SrowELL & Co., 24 Winter Street. Jewelers 
and repairers of jewelry. 


*BROOKLINE: H. Sacks & Sons, 62-64 Harvard St. 


CAMBRIDGE: 
Anperson & Rur.e, 30 Boylston Street. Re- 
pairers and general line. 


Street. 
*GLOUCESTER: F. C. Poote, Bond’s Hill. 
*GRAFTON: Marion A. GREENE. 
*GREAT BARRINGTON: Years Ago. 
*HAVERHILL: 
F. J. Finnerty, 6 Newton Road. 
Mrs. J. Hersperrt Marste, 2 
Bradford District. 
*W. B. Spautpine, 17 Walnut Street. 
*IPSWICH: R. W. Burnuam, antique rugs, repairer 
of rugs. 
LONGMEADOW: 
*E. C. Hat, 145 Longmeadow Street. 
*Heven M. Merrivi, 1124 Longmeadow Street. 
LOWELL: 
Bruce Hen Antique Suop, Harrison Street. 
General line. 
Louise R. Reaver, 417 Westford Street. General 
line. 
MALDEN: Annie L. Woopsipe, 27 Appleton 
Street. 
*MARBLEHEAD: Spricines & WittiaMs, Training 
Field Hill and Workshop of Little Harbor. 
*MATTAPOISETT: S. ExizaperH York, Marion 
Road. 


Salem Street, 


SS 
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NEW BEDFORD: 
Mrs. Crark’s Suop, Eighth Street. General line. 
*Tur CoLontat Sop, 22-24 North Water Street. 
*PLY MOUTH: Tue Jonn ALDEN ANTIQUE SHOP. 
SOUTH SUDBURY: Gouvutpine’s ANTIQUE SHOP 
General line. 
TAUNTON: A. L. Dean Company, 60 Harrison 
Avenue. General line. 


*WAYLAND: Karuerine N. Lorine. 


MISSOURI 
ST. JOSEPH: Ye Oxpe Tyme Suoppe, 711 South 
Tenth Street. General line. 


MICHIGAN 
ROCHESTER: Tue Otp Mitit ANTIQUE SHOP. 
General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

DOVER: E. Anton, Opposite Depot, 3d Street. 
General line. 

HENNIKER: Max Israet. General line. 

KEENE: Keene Antique Suop (Mrs. Helen S. 
Pollard). General line. 

PEMBROKE: Co ttector’s Luck (E. R. Guerin), 
Pembroke Street. General line. 

PORTSMOUTH: J. L. Coreman, 217 Market 
Street. Antiques, ship models, etc. 

*E. A. WicGIN, 350 State Street. 


NEW JERSEY | 
HADDONFIELD: Frances Wo.re Carey, 46 
Grove Street. General line. 
HOPEWELL: Witmer Moore, 18 West Broad 
Street. General line. 
*TRENTON: H. M. Rem, 27-29 North Warren 
Street. Auctioneers and Appraisers. 


NEW YORK 
*AUBURN: G. W. Ricuarpson & Son, Richardson 
Square. 
BROOKLYN: 


*Marion CLarKE, 127 Cambridge Place. 
*Harry Mark, 749 Fulton Street. 
DUNDEE: 
Haze Harpenpine. General line. 
*Jemima WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP, 


Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (hapel Street 


One Street from Yale University 


New Haven, (onneéticut 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass 
Goods, Glass, all kinds Colonial Relics 
Embroideries, Laces, Jewelry 
Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 


All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 


*FLUSHING: Frep J. Peters, 384-386 Broadway, 
Murray Hill. 
*GOSHEN: FancuHer’s CoLoniA SHop, 
*ITHACA: CotontaL ANTIQUE SToRE, 308 Stewart 
Avenue. 
*JAMAICA: KarHerine WILLIs, 
Avenue. 
LE ROY: Caruarine Murpock, General line. 
*NEW ROCHELLE: Ina J. Kercuen, 10 Division 
Street. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
*CLARKE'S GALLERIES, 42 E. 58th Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 
*TuE Cotony Suops, 397 Madison Avenue. 
*D. Curris, 2085 Lexington Avenue. 
*Mrs. A. K. Dresser, 11 E. 8th Street. 
*Hurry, Renwick C., 6 West 28th Street. Pic- 
tures and paintings. 
*Jane WuiTe Lonspate, 114 E. goth Street. 
*H. A. & K. S. McKearin, 735 Madison Avenue. 
*J. Harrierp Morton, 229 E. 37th Street. _ 
*Nayan Suop, 13 East 8th Street. 
*F. Noste & Company, 126 Lexington Avenue. 
*F, E. OsTeERKAmP, 303 Fifth Avenue. 
*Fiorian Papp, 525 Lexington Avenue. 
*Epira Ranp, 161 West 72d Street. 
*THE RosenspacH Company, 273 Madison Ave. 
*Tue 16 East 13TH STREET ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*SKINNER-HILL Company, Inc., 342 Madison Ave. 
*WestporT ANTIQUE SHOP, Io East 53d Street. 
*PELHAM: Dororuy O. Scuusart, Inc., 145 Fifth 
Avenue. 
*PLEASANTVILLE: A. Witui4ms, 
Road. 


272 Hillside 


62 Ossining 


OHIO 
*CINCINNATI: J. P: Zimmerman & Sons, 
Walnut Street. 
CLEVELAND: Georce Wit.iiam BreERcE, 8903 
Euclid Avenue. Interior Decorator, Antiques, 


Objects of Art. 


1013 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN: Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Jacoss, 1236 
Walnut Street. General line. 


Zo a DEALER’S INTEREST 


ET your eyes wander down the Collector’s Guide to Dealers,whi ch is printed above. Is your 
L city listed? And under your city do you find your shop and its location? If you do not, remem- 
ber that each month many thousands of buyers of antiques use this list as a directory. 
Some one of them is passing through your city or town each day without knowing that such 
a shop as yours exists. When spring opens the roads hundreds of them will begin their yearly | 
tours in search of antiques. You wouldn’t consider doing business in a shop without a num- | 
ber on a street without a name. Then why neglect to have your name and address appear on: 


the busiest antique street of America? 


ANTIQUES — :: 


683 Gee eAvenie 


De Teaspoons, Lamps, Plates, Sandwi 
Glass, Dishes, Compotes, Cup-plates, Cand 
Sticks in Brass, Glass and Sheffield. Many pieces 0 
Blown Glass, including a very lovely clear Glass” 
Lamp and some interesting Taper Holders in green 
glass. Furniture refinished and in the rough— 
Stands, Chairs, Chests, an Early Pine Dresser, Mir 
rors and Pictures, Tin Trays and Sconces. 


YEARS AGO 


Mrs. Georce N. BroTHERS 


Great Barrington 


BETHLEHEM : A. H. Rice, 519 North New Seal | 
General line. 
CARLISLE: E. W. Penrose. General line. | 
CHESTER: Crarence W. Brazer, Crozer Build- }]} 
ing. Selected early furniture. | 
CHRISTIANA: Wi.u1aM R. Fieres & Bro., Lan- 
caster Co. General liner 
*MALVERN: Ws. Batt & Son. Brasses. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
*OsBorn’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine Street. 
*Poit. ANTIQUE Company, 7th and Chestnut 
Streets. 
*RosenBACcH Company, 1320 Walnut Street. 
*Martua DeHaas ReEEvEs, 1807 Ranstead Street 
*ArTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut Street. 
*POTTSTOWN: Tue Antique SHop or Mrs. M. B 
CooxErow, 265 King Street. ; 
SELLERSVILLE: on Bethlehem Pike, Ira §. 
Reep. General line. 
WEST CHESTER: 
Francis D. Brinton, 
line. 
Louise Barser Maruiot, R.F.D. 2. General 
line. 


Oermead Farm. General 


RHODE ISLAND 

*EAST PROVIDENCE: Mrs. 
Brouwer, 260 Brow Street. 
*PAWTUCKET: G. R. S. Kittam, Clock repairing 
*PROVIDENCE: Provipence ANTIQUE Company, 
728 Westminster Street. 


VERMONT 
*WHITE RIVER JUNCTION: E. J. Jounson. 


VIRGINIA a 
RICHMOND: J. K. Bearp. Antiques in the rough. _ 
_ WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
*MRS. CORDLEY: 812 17th Street, N. W. ; 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Street, N. W. . 
*THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Connecticut |} | 
Avenue, N. W. it 
ENGLAND 
*CHESHIRE: J. Corxrit, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, 
*WARRINGTON: H. Sruarr Pace, 129 Bridge 
Street. ; 


CLaRENcE A, |} 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON 


ail 
Atlantic Printing GO 


Lowestoft China 


Including a Tea Pot, Hot Water Pot, Covered Sugar 
Bowl and Helmet Pitcher, in perfeét condition 


All with matching strawberry decoration 


F your mind has ever played with that age-old question 
of where Lowestoft was really made, you will find in this 
set a positive affidavit for the oriental theory of origin. 


First, the pearly gray color of the paste, so characteristic 
of Chinese porcelain; second, the gilded knobs; ¢hird, the 
twisted handles; and fourzh, the sugar bow!—oriental in every 
line—seems to silence at once all possibility of its having been 
made in an English pottery. The Strawberry design, rare in- 
deed, is clear and distinct in every leaf and tendril. 

cA Special Exhibit of Our Old Glass Lamps, 
as shown in Hayward's “(Colonial Lighting.” 


ANTIQUE ROOM 
Fifth Floor, Furniture Building 


Jordan Marsh Company 


Biioak CIN: 


ZK DD DX ZEAE ZE ZAK ZRBC A 


For the Tea Parties of 1776 


OT for America,was this tea 

service originally fashioned. 
In those days the rebellious citi- 
zens of Boston were not drinking 
British tea. 


But England was and this rare 
old English tea service was made 
by Robert David Hennel for an 
English gentleman, while stub- 
born old George III stormed and 
threatened his equally stubborn 
American subjects in vain. 

This silver service is an excel- 
lent example of the silver of the 
last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. It is in splendid con- 
dition. It is unusual in that it 
includes a tea caddy. 


On our third floor you will find 
this service with many interest- 
ing pieces of English silver as 
well as fine American pieces 
made by Colonial silversmiths. 


You are cordially invited to 
visit this collection on any busi- 
ness day. The skilled craftsman- 
ship, the grace and harmony of 
the. bygone silversmiths will in- 
terest and refresh you. You are 
under no obligation to us if you 
come in, for it is a pleasure to 
have others enjoy and appre- 
ciate the pieces that we have so 
carefully assembled. 


Correspondence with collec- 


tors and museums solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 


Hi euclers. Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


G 1924, 8. C., & L. Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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GUILD ae a DATED 
TANKARD oo ; 1650 
OF Lae : : HEIGHT 
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modest ME FIV E NU Be Re oH ROR 


Price, 50 (ents 


Our Specialties 
LD china, rare glass, pew- 
ter, paintings, prints, min- 


RD POI as Til ee, 


ae 


Al al ORME ES Seine te lp 


dpi tis... 


latures, paperweights, samplers, 
furniture, spreads, chintzes, ma- 
terial. Chinese curios, porcelain, 


Goop CoLLEecTIon OF PEWTER 


jewelry, silver, rugs, bronzes. 


ORIGINAL AN P10 Uae 


It is surprising what you will 


Tiel eh dae ee ees 


find at 
S’ UCSsS7 Ee lhaes 
ARTS ANTIQUES : 
1724 CHESTNUT STREET ‘ 
Philadelphia, Fa. 
SAMPLERS One look is better than a thousand words. Many Userut Trea Sets 


Ten minutes from Liverpool | Cables: Antiques, Birkenhead 3 
Twenty minutes from Chester ( () R kK I Telephone: 198 Rock Ferry J 
e at 


ROCK FERRY, BIRKENHEAD, ENGLAND 


eS 


A MAGNIFICENT SHERATON PERIOD INLAID MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD 


10 ft.6 ins. long, with double serpentine shaped front. In perfect original condition and a beautiful rich tone. 


Ten other Antique Sideboards in Stock. TRADE ENQUIRIES. ESPECIALLY INVITED 


Antiques Merchandised by Mail 
cA modern method of handling ancient objects 


F course, like everybody else now-a-days, you would like to furnish your home 
() with antiques, or you would like to make a modest collection in some particu- 

lar field. But you hesitate. Why? Because you find that it would be too ex- 
pensive. You have discovered that, by the time the average dealer has paid his shop 
rent and travelling expenses and his taxes and has charged off his bad accounts and 
the cost of his repair shop, he has to get a figure on his sales that puts some of the 
things you want out of your reach. 

But don’t blame the dealer. Blame the conditions under which he is forced to oper- 
ate. And then listen for a moment to my plan of merchandising antiques just as I 
might merchandise shoes, or jewelry, or, for that matter, soap, by mail dire@ to the 
customer and without the expense of a big shop and long edie. 

My shop is a barn, my show window is ANTIQUES and my illustrated circular. 
I forward to you direct on your cash order and you have the privilege of return within 
five days. That’s simple enough and fair enough to be worth trying, isn’t it? 

As for my Stock, it is largely good, substantial, straightforward, old-fashioned 
New York State material. Occasionally I find a rarity. I do nothing in the way of 
tinkering up my examples to make them look better or worse than I find them. They 
are frequently in the rough and are shipped in that condition. But the pictures accom- 
panying this advertisement will give you a better idea than words can accomplish. 
Make a trial order from these, ask for my printed list, and, if you want something 
special, let me know so that J may be on the lookout for it. 

If you wish bank references I can give them. 


eee oP LE TT EMS FROM MY LIST 


Order by catalogue number, as illustrated 


[l1]—Fine, early American wooden old glass in good condition, 2014” x 
bench, painted buff, original stencil- ne ee LOLOO 
inpgead lh mide sols long « . « 6125.00 [13] —Deep blue glass candlestick, simi-, 
(2]—Pair blown-glass vases; design, lar to Bristol glass, 10” high . . 14.00 
birds and flowers; 1214” high x 514” [14]—Cherry bedside table; drawer: 
diameter. The pair. 15.00 birds-eye maple; 28” high; top, 1614” 
[3] —Cherry slant-top desk; fine sturdy ROL mel ee we ener ere ve) aks ah SOO 
old model; 40” wide, 42” high, 18” [15]—Old butler’s cupboard; beech, 
deep A YAGHOLG scroll top; panels and inner door, 
[4]__Old foot ‘warmer, ‘pierced tin: “ine curly maple; base 47’’ wide x 22’ 
ner receptacle for coals, 8’’ square . 4.50 deep x 48” high; top, 11’ deep x 33’” 
5]—Empire sofa and two chairs in high. Cleaned to natural wood 
perfect condition, uncommonly good [16]—Very old pine bureau, finely pro- 
models, stenciling, gilt on black. portioned, original brasses, 36” high 
Sofa 2’ deep x 5%’ long. The set. ~. 250.00 x 43” wide x 20’ deep . 
{6]—Two old Windsor side-chairs, [17]—Basalt pitcher (Wedgwood type) 
bamboo turning, 32’ high, each . . 12.50 8’’ high: 6’ diameter; small chip on 
{[7]—Octagonal candlestand; 2734” Wok Oio er euae: letidl a ih eae euler de 
high; top, 22’” wide; top, cherry; ped- [18]—Pair genuine old Dolphin candle- 
estal, curly maple. . 2. 00 sticks, double base; vaseline yellow, 
(8]—Dark green saddle bottle, picture very small repaired crack on one lip 
painted on face, 1314" high . . . 15.00 {19]—Unusual set of old Tole consisting 
[9]—Two chairs belonging to Number 5. of two large trays, three smaller trays, 
{10]—Set of six old rat-tail Windsor two boxes, and one cake basket; all 
chairs, perfect condition. Theset. . 120.00 in fine condition. Decorations, gilt on 
{11]—Old clear glass lamp; base, milk pick wed iersetaneee amine ue Meer. a oh 
Sigesiserped with gilt 1. . <-. ,<) 11,00 [20]—Old painted tin box; red back- 
[12]—Early American mirror, brass ground; decorations, green and yel- 
rosettes, landscape painting at top, low; 6” high x 1014” long . 5 


Prices include crating. Shipments made at buyer's risk and expense by express. 
Large pieces by freight if requested. 


J. F. CAHILL, -4utiques 
WARSAW : : : NEW YORK 


4 Io2 ke 


‘Rarest of 
(olored Scenic 
Papers of the 
New World 


N an old sea chest of 

my family’s, where it 
had remained for years 
quite unused and un- 
touched, I have discovered 
a series of separate panels 
of that rarest and finest of 
colored scenic wall papers, 
the famous CaprTaIn 
Cook AMONG THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDERS. 

- 

pe in France, 

somewhere between 
1790 and 1804, this en- 
trancingly beautiful 
paper in full color is 
known in America chiefly 
in the collection of the 
Pennsylouania Museum in 
Philadelphia, which published it in its Bulletin for October, 1921. 
(Copied in Old Time New England, April, 1922.) The Pennsylvania 
specimen, however, consists of but e/even separate strips, whereas 
mine shows eighteen. This extraordinary paper I now offer for sale. 
Written or telegraphed appointments for examination should be addressed to 


a STAN po REET A 


Two Panes of the Caprain Coox 
Watt Paper (1790-1805) 


Mrs. Exriza Batpwin Brown 
40 Chestnut Street Salem, Mass. 


McKEARIN’S 


735 Madison Avenue, New York Ciry 
e 


Share Our (ollector’s Luck 


Several Fortunate Purchases Enable Us to Offer 
Many Bargains This Month. 


A Collection of Over One Hundred Sandwich and 
Other Glass Salts—Many in Colors. 


Over One Hundred Choice Pieces of Sandwich “‘Lace”’ 
Glass and many Scarce Cup Plates 
including Rare Colors. 


Victoria Plates 


A pair of the rare five-inch Victoria plates and a beautiful 
six and one-half inch example. These are among the rarest 
and finest specimens of the factory’s product in “Lace” Glass 
and are priced reasonably in our shop. 


(ontact Three Section Mold Glass 


We are continually supplying our clientele with fine and rare 
specimens of this lovely early American glass. 


(Seat h a ae a 


ture 


isit our shop you miss many an 
ieces at really reasonable prices. 


2 
ZEWS 

proof condition. Also rare and 
, sconces, andirons, chintz, and 


MAX WILLIAMS 


538 Madison Avenue, New York City 


(Between 54th and 5sth Streets) 
Telephone, PLaza 9419 


BUYS AN D=Si2ia- 


cAmerican Naval Ce Marine Prints 


CURRIER iii 


Lithographs F Shipmodels 


AMERICAN azd ENGLISH 


Antiques 


We have 
unusually 
fine speci- 
mens from 
unques- 
tionable 
sources 
and of his- 
toricin= 
terest. 


Pair of 


Mahogany 
Sheraton 


FRED J. PETERS 


Fiusuine, L. I. 
(Northern Boulevard) 
Telephones, FLUSHING 5667 AND 0554 W 


384-386 Broadway 


Peeeieeot RC PIB LIC SALE 


Clarke's GALLERIES 


42-44 East 58TH STREET 
DEE Wire ORK sO Ix 


eA superb and extensive assemblage of 


ENGLISH OBJECTS OF ART 


Ranging from the XVIth to XVIIIth Century 


Important gate-leg tables, chests, bookcases, dress- 
ers, chairs, tables, mirrors, highboys and lowboys. 


Highteenth Century Porcelains 


Lowestoft, Bow, Chelsea, Staffordshire, Worcester and Derby. 


Furniture 


1 An especially fine example after the cartoon of 
Tapestries Teniers, signed Wernier, L. F. An excellent set (The 
Seasons). Four superb Flemish Renaissance and Verdure Tapestries. 
Rare tapestry of the 16th Century, woven at Ferrara, Italy, under the 


supervision of the famous Flemish weaver, Nicolas Karcher. Lately ex- 


hibited at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
[, An exquisite lace bed-cover of rare rose point, presented 
ACC by Queen Anne to one of her maids-in-waiting. 


Copes 


Three important copes of the sixteenth century embellished 
with rare ophrys. 


Barye Bronze The most important ever offered at public 


sale in America entitled “La Guerre.” 38144 
inches high. From the private collection of F. Barbedienne and formerly 
the property of His Excellency Teixeira Gomes, now President of Portugal. 


The property of Julian Ni Halford, E'sq., now residing in England 


removed from his country home on Long Island, to be sold by order of his attorney, Lawrence Millet, of 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
With additions from other private sources. 


Exhibition: March 2oth to 24th, 1924, inclusive 
Special Exhibition: Sunday, March 2 3rd,19 24, from 2 to 5 p.m. 


‘ Catalogues mailed upon receipt of $2.00 


To be sold by auction beginning 
Tuesday, March 25th, at 2.30 p. m., 
and each day thereafter up to and in- 
cluding Saturday, March 29th, 1924. 


Sale to be conducted by Mr. Ettiorr A. Haaseman 


O those intereSted in distinctive home dec- 
orating, cordial invitation is extended to 


visit the extensive and unusual exhibits of 
the Rosenbach Galleries. Where personal visit 
is impossible, photographs, prices, and other in- 
formation will gladly be sent to those who will 
state their requirements. 


- 


In addition to furniture of all times and of 
every country—including a superb assortment 
of early American types—the Rosenbach Gal- 
leries are Showing a variety of English and 
French color prints, rare sporting prints and 
etchings. 


? 


The ROSENBACH COMPANY 


From a Ser or Srx HeppiewnitE Sarevp - Back 
Cuarrs (c. 1780). Typical in its general aspects, but 
unusual in the form of the splat with its carvings 
partly incised and partly inreliefand with its central 
rosette of inlay. Unusual, too, are the carved bosses 
at each end of the cresting. The hollowed seat adds 
grace and ministers to comfort. 


nneeds: WALNUT STREET 


Philadelphia 


273 Mapison AVENUE 


New York 


Nultiplyinge the Show Window 


EW shops are lacking a show window. For a window offers 
the simplest and easiest way of calling attention to a 
dealer’s wares. 


A well-planned show window exhibits just enough things to 
arouse interest; but not so many as to confuse it. Nor 
does it ever tell the whole story of the shop. Instead, it 
seeks to appeal to a variety of tastes, and to suggest that 
their fuller satisfaction is to be found within. 


A show window is, in short, a place of beginnings, not of con- 
clusions; a place less for the making of immediate sales 
than of initiating valuable relationships. It is, therefore, 
not to be confused with the salesroom, to which it is but 
an introduction and an invitation. . 


Surely a show window is worth while, even in the confine- 
ment of a single building on a single street in a single 
town, where the interest of the passers-by is a matter of 
pure chance. How much more worth while that window, 
if set in the midst of a world of collectors eager to 
examine and to discuss its offerings! 


Fust such a universal show window is supplied by the adver- 
tising pages of Antiques. Used, month by month, to 
picture selections from a dealer’s stock and to tell some- 
thing about them, these pages will insure a widened 
acquaintance, a more varied market, an enhanced 
reputation. 


The eae plant the And there is no other effective means applicable at so low a 
seed of a bountiful cost. Why not use the perfect halftone surface of ANn- 
summer s business ts TIQUE’S advertising pages to publish pictures that will 
; ; make your message to collectors at once convincing and 

to advertise early in ogee 

irresistible? 
the spring. 

Very soon the roads will be open; motorists, thousands of 
Let ANTIQUES help them, will be abroad on the high roads. The shops which 
they will seek out first are those which have gained their 
interest and confidence by adequate and steadfast 


advertising in ANTIQUES. 


ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenve, Boston, MassACHUSETTS 


: 


- 


| H.M.REID,e4ntiqueseeArtGallerie 


27-29 NortH WarrREN STREET 32-34 CHANCERY LANE 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


THE COLLECTION OF UNUSUAL PIECES GATHERED FOR OUR NEXT SALE 


Tuesday, March 25th, 1924 


RINGS together for 
B your inspection and de- 

light many examples of 
individual pieces and sets, 
which,when disposed of,cannot 
be replaced. Even we, coming 
in contact with many rare and 
precious heirlooms month after 
month, feel at times that we 
should like to hold them in- 
definitely for the pleasure and 
admiration of our customers 
and friends, but business de- 


mands that they go from here 


to other treasure spots. We 
herewith announce a few of 
the pieces selected at random 


from a most comprehensive 


collection. 


Hepplewhite drop-leaf table, 
swell end and tapered legs, a 
rare antique specimen; walnut 
desk, canopy top, columns 
and claw feet, late eight- 


| eenth century; genuine an- 


tique Sheraton console table, 
fluted legs and in fair condi- 
tion; walnut highboy,seventy- 
two inches high, has ten draw- 
ers and secret compartment, 
has been refinished most care- 
fully and from all appearances 
is about 150 years old; four- 
poster bed in rich mahogany, 
also one in maple; Sheraton 
chest of drawers, cherry, fluted 
columns and apron front; Col- 
onial drop-leaf table in ma- 
hogany; set of six Sheraton 
chairs, mahogany with inlay, 


AT *PUBLIC.AUCTION 


CURLY MAPLE GRANDFATHER 
CLOCK 
Made by Hollinshead of Burlington, 
New Jersey, about 1790 


set of six Hepplewhite chairs; 
set of six Chippendale chairs; 
all in very fine condition; 
curly-maple tilt table with 
dish top, graceful snake foot; 
pair Chippendale chairs,about 
1800, five-slat back, uphol- 
Stered seat, front legs straight 
and plain, back legs slightly 
curved; mahogany gate-leg 
table, beautifully hand carved 
top and legs; inlaid Sheraton 
corner cupboard, cathedral 
doors; mahogany lowboy, 
carved knees, ball and claw 
feet; Windsor armchair, one 
of the finest specimens in the 
country, about 150 years old; 
Windsor settees and chairs; 
sewing stands and_ shaving 
Stands, both antiques and re- 
productions; lustre tea sets 
and lustre pitchers; several 
sets of old candelabra; pair 
old Stiegel vases, 15 inches 
high; pair old canary vases,urn 
shape; pair blue glass candle- 
Sticks. Filipino war trophies 
comprising shields, bows, ar- 
rows, swords, etc. Old gold and 
silver jewelry and tableware. 


Oriental ‘Rugs 


Alargeand comprehensive col- 
lection of desirable weaves and 
colorings in sizes from hearth to 
12x15 feet. Now on exhibition. 


Catalogues on request. 


H. M. REID, Auctioneer. 


EDITH RAND?* ANTIQUES 


Telephone 
ENpbicoTr 8585 


161 WEST 72ND STREET, 


New YORK 


If you are planning to re-paper and re- 
curtain your home this spring ask to see 
our historically correct reproductions of 
contemporary wall papers and chintzes. 


Very rare loop-back writing-arm Windsor 


chair, pine seat, all original, cleaned to 


naturalewood)) 2a 6) see 0.co 


A fine collection of genuine old hooked rugs ready for the summer house. 


DorROoTHY O.SCHUBART 


INCORPORATED 


Worth W atting for 


OR just a little time I shall have to 

ask my friends and clients not to call; 
for I shall not be at home. The fact is that 
I am taking a trip abroad. 


145 Fifth -Avenue, Petuam, N.Y. 


Telephones: PELHAM 4808 or PELHAM 2002 


In the meantime, since my absence will 
prevent my giving to my clients the per- 
sonal attention which their requirements 
deserve, I think it best to close my busi- 
ness for a few weeks. 


536 Main Street (gir) New RocHEt.e,N.Y. | a 


Telephone: New RocHELLe 6692 


as 
@ 


neg 


ip 
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On my return J shall have some inter- 
esting announcements to make. Until 
then please bear in mind that the name of 

Bernstein is associated only with genuine 
| antiques of the best periods, and that for 

the fullfilling of any of your exacting re- 
quirements the re-opening of my place is 
worth waiting for. 


a 


€ arly American Antiques 


Suip MopkELs: 


Clipper 


ée About 1850 
BERNSTEIN Man of War, 42 Guns 
About 1800 


Authentic A ntigues 


2.0.5 PWES TP ORT) SA EN UES 
NORWALK, CONN. 


“A Good -Antique Is ~A Good Investment!” 


Lights of Yesterday 
and the ‘Day Before 


O those who collect antiques for actual 
use, old time lighting devices make 
endless appeal. 

The later lamps and candlesticks are 
easily fitted for electricity. The earlier ones 
carry unassisted their decorative message; or 
they may constitute smoker’s tapers, appeal- 
ingly unique. 


Please refer to numbers in correspondence 


KATHARINE N. LORING 


WAYLAND, MASS. 
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HOWE, ANTIQUES. 


HOWE’S 


House of Antiques 


Filled from cellar to 
garret with interesting 
antiques, this old Boston 
residence 1s the abode of 
fascination. 


PRESENT OFFERINGS 
INCLUDE 


A block front mahogany bureau, 
claw and ball feet, original 
brasses, side handles; a_ six- 
legged highboy with blind 
drawer in top, all curly maple 
with herring-bone inlay; Shera- 
ton sofa, eight fluted legs, 
Hepplewhite bed, canopy top 
with drapery, carved footposts, 
four Hepplewhite chairs, hand- 
made tapestry seats; pair knife 
boxes in mahogany; Hepplewhite 
sideboard, duplicate of one in 
Pendleton collection. All are in 
original condition. Over 3,000 
pieces of glass and china; be- 
sides hooked rugs and pine 
furniture. Write or call. 


BeC HOWE 


| 91 Aewbury Street 


Boston 


| Westport Antique Shop 
of Westport, Connecticut 
Has opened a shop at 


10 East 53rd Street 
New York City 


Early American Furniture 
Pewter, Glass and Wall Papers 
Old and Modern Chintz 


Large -Assortment of 


Hooked Rugs 


We do Interior Decorating. Also the making 
of Curtains, Lamp Shades, Pillows, etc. 


Estimates given. 


£107} 
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and THEIR RESTORATION 


FE, deem it necessary that each 

piece intrusted to our care for 
restoration be given every possible 
attention to achieve the proper re- 
sult. This requires not only good 
craftsmanship but close supervision 
by someone to whom the task ap- 
pears as more than labor. 


We feel that the knowledge ac- 
quired through forty-five years of 
constant association and study of an- 
tiques of all periods qualifies us to 
offera guaranteed service to the most 
discriminating. 


J. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


Dealers in -Antiques 
Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 


1013: Main SrreeEt CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Superb example of Chippendale Mahogany Chairs 
—two, arm; two, side—needlework slip 
seats, in original condition. 


Antiques of Importance 


ADRIEN F.WELLENS 


345 West 88th Street New York City 
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THE OLD TIME CABINETMAKING SHOP AT BURNHAMS 


HE mere fact of age does not add desira- 

bility to an object. There are plenty of 

old things that nobody wants. Who, for 
instance, cares to install antique plumbing in his 
home? 

In a piece of furniture the consideration of age is 
important, primarily because it implies qualities 
and methods of workmanship today almost un- 
obtainable; secondarily because it often implies the 
use of old growth wood of grades which progress in 
deforestation has long since eliminated. 

The old time cabinetmaker used hand tools for 
the most part. He wrought an entire piece himself. 
As the work developed, he did not hesitate to alter 
here or to refine there to improve the effect that he 
was seeking. 

Such procedure is impossible under the mass 
production schedules of factory work where dif- 
ferent parts of individual pieces are wrought by 


pre-determined pattern, and largely by machine, 
and are subsequently assembled and finished. ~ 
Only here and there do old methods and the care- 
ful workmen trained in their application survive. 
As might be expected, they are usually found in 


country distriéts where tradition still remains 


strong. : 

Typical of these survivals is my shop at Ipswich, 
illustrated here. It is very much as such shops were 
a century ago. Its workmen labor with the same 
exactness and individual care. 

That is why repair work entrusted to me is sure 
to be adequately done. And that again is why the 
choice reproductions which I can turn out to meet 
special needs have the fine flavor of ancient exam- 
ples. 

Whether you are a dealer, a decorator, or a pri- 
vate purchaser bring your furniture troubles and 
your rug problems to Burnham’s. 


R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswicu, MassacHusEeTts 


TELEPHONE, I09 IpswicH 
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TIQUES may be permitted 
_ to cherish some old-fash- 
ioned notions. 


e 


One of these is that 
the editorial policy of a 
magazine should be de- 
voted exclusively to gain- 
ing the interest and con- 
fidence of readers and 
subscribers, without spe- 
_ cific reference to the pre- 
judices of potential ad- 
vertisers. 
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Published Monthly at 683 ArLantic 
AVENUE, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Beach 5121 


Supscrirtion Rare, $4.00 ror ONE 
Year, Price For A SINGLE Copy 
CENTS 


A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date of issue with which it 15 to take 
| effect. Duplicate copies may not be sent 
to replace those undelivered through fail- 
ure to send such advance notice. 
Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
1921, at the postofice at Boston, Mass., 
- under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Treating as it does of 
old-fashioned things, AN- 
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mm The OLDIRON ‘oom 


in Long Island's Famous 
Antique Shop 


FASCINATING, interesting place filled with 
many a quaint bit of old hand-wrought 
irony, softly shining pewter and colorful old 
coppers and brasses reminiscent of the days of 
“Tong Ago” of our country. 


Yet this policy carries 
with it the common sense 
business principle that 
the most valuable au- 
dience to which a maga- 
zine advertiser may ad- 
dress himself is a body of 
loyal and interested 
readers. 


aE 
114 Those who advertise 
. Walter A. Dyer 116 | in ANTIQUES understand 
- H.W. Turner 120 | its policy and believe in 
: Howard H. Cotterell 122 its soundness. They de- 
pea eas aurender 129.) “re the encouragement 
Sidney M. Woodward 132 : 
Be of a patronage which 
George H. Sargent 136 ; 
Arthur Hayden 139 | ™entions the source of 
eo je its Knowledge -or them. 
141 
142 


The magazine ANTIQUES is the only 
magazine published by. ANTIQUES, 
Inc., and is in no way connected with 
any other publication. 


Copies of ANTIQUES are mailed on the 
30th of the month preceding the date of 
issue. Complaints regarding non-receipt 
of copies should be entered by the 10th 
of the month in which the issue appears. 
Otherwise replacement copies will not be 
sent, 


Copyright, 1924, by Freperick E, At- 
woop, Treasurer of ANTIQUES, Incor- 
porated. 
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Start a (Collection! Get a New Thrill! 


The new price list is the best one yet. SEND For It. 


272 Hillside Avenue 


Stunning old locks, hinges, latches, door-knobs, foot- 
scrapers, etc., for the architect and home-builder. 

Fireplace Furnishings from the old fireplaces ’round 
which the home-life centered. Andirons, cranes, saw- 
toothed trammels, old pot-hooks, toasters; Betty 
lamps, both on standards and ratchets; also warming 
pans, dippers, skimmers and receptacles for wood in 
both copper and brass, whose ruddy color glows with 
the warmth and charm of the firelight. 

Pewter chargers, plates, tankards, porringers and 
many other items to grace the quaint old Pewter 
Dresser—we have the dressers, too. 


Mabini ARINE WILLIS 
Famaica, Long Island, NY. 


Twenty minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Station 


Turee Miniature Frencu Surp Movers (c. 7872) 
Rieut, La Ville de Marseille; Lert, L’ Heros; CENTRE, An un- 
named topsail schooner. Owned by Mrs. F. Insley Blair. 
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cA Portrait, a Doll, and a Doral 


NCE there was a little girl named Lydia Allen. 
There was, also, oddly enough, a doll of the same 
name. But perhaps there is nothing at all odd in 
hat circumstance; for the doll belonged to the little girl. 
These two Lydia Allen’s dwelt in Philadelphia. 
| In time the little girl, 
Lydia, grew up. Mrs. H. E. 
‘Lincoln, of Mount Airy, 
Pennsylvania, owns a por- 
‘trait of her, painted, one 
would guess, somewhere 
between 1825 and 1835. 
A portrait of her brother 
George, evidently by the 
same hand, is dated 1829. 
Lydia’s portrait shows the 
neatly parted, slightly wav- 
ing hair; the broad, smooth 
brow; the finely oval face; 
ithe large, dark eyes— 
thoughtful, yet serene— 
which appear to have been 
the normal attributes of 
gentlewomen of early Vic- 
torian days, or with which 
—at any rate—the painters 
of the time knew how to en- 
dow those who sat for their 
portraits. In this instance, 
the artist’s name is not 
given, but it is quite evident 
that he had been trained 
in an establishment whose 
twin artistic deities were Raphael and Leonardo. Some- 
thing of a striving for the purity of the one and the 
suavity of the other is discernible in this presentment of 
a really nobly beautiful matron. 


Fig. r—Lyp1a ALLEN (7795) 
The character of the construc- 
tion and the type of costume 
place this doll in the Directoire 
period. 


| Nore, The fine pewter peas flagon of ne cover is reproduced a 
courtesy of Miss Edith Rand of New York. 
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The Editor’s Attic 


The Doll 


Born in 1789, the mortal Lydia Allen has long since 
taken on immortality. But Lydia Allen, the doll, still 
abides with Mrs. Lincoln. There are two evidences as to 
her age. One is the feather bed upon which her increasingly 
fragile body still reposes. Its handwoven linen cover bears 
the legend, neatly indited with ink, “Lydia Allen, 1795, in 
her 7th year.” The other is her costume, a dress of hand- 
woven linen, decorated with printed sprigs of flowers, a 
cap of black, shirred velvet, trimmed with pink velvet, and 
a reticule of satin depending from a girdle which encircles 
a waistline of considerable altitude. 

Her wooden body, jointed at knees, hips, and shoulders, 
is adequately protected with nether garments—pantalettes 
and two petticoats,—one of the latter sheer, the other of 
heavy, corded dimity. Those curious to pursue further the 
cult of inner as well as outer wear—for dolls and humans— 
will discover it pertinently discussed in Alice Morse Earle’s 
Two Centuries of Costume in America. Suffice it here to 
remark that, in all respects of figure and raiment, the 
doll Lydia appears to represent quite the advance 
fashion of 1795, the perfection of a Directoire damsel. 
There is, indeed, small rea- 
son for question that she and 
her feather bed came simul- 
taneously to the little girl, 
perhaps on her seventh 
birthday, just four years be- 
fore the close of the eight- 
eenth century. 


And Now the 
eNMoral 


Let those who seek mod- 
ern fountains of perennial 
life contemplate the portrait 
of the Lydia Allen who has 
passed, and the actuality of 
the Lydia Allen who sur- 


Cite 


vives—and 
who, in so far 
as any one can 
tell, may sur- 
vive indefin- 
itely. The lat- 
ter’s wooden 
face is covered 
with a compo- 
sition com- 
plexion now 
sadly crumb- 
ling. Only five 
Ofmeiverartcts 
tine - like fin- 
gers have out- 
lived the rav- 
ages of years. 
Her hair, once 
fixed with 
more than 
mortal firm- 
NesSeetom: Her 
cranium with handmade nails, has been reduced to a few 
dry and scanty wisps, like the sparse grasses on autumnal 
dunes. Cinderella-like, she has lost one of her shoes. Her 
only unworn, unchanging features are her shining por- 
celain eyes, pagieer than polished steel. 

No longer lovely or loveable, Lydia, the doll, abides, 
like Lot’s wife, primarily as a wonder and a warning. For 
however successful we may appear to be in repelling the 
assaults of Time, yet he unwearyingly besieges our gates 
and impairs our powers. Better, after all, were honorable 
capitulation, with its right to aconstant 
memorial of beauty like that of the girl 
Lydia, than the scarred and broken 
perpetuity of grizzly kittenhood ex- 
emplified by her indestructible doll. 


An Early Plagiarist 


The searcher for sources of early ar- 
tistic inspiration in America will be 
pleased with a recent discovery which 
Miss M. H. Jay confides to the Attic, 
with this brief comment: 


A number of years ago I bought a small 
engraving of a very well-fed Eve, with tree 
and serpent. The dealer told me that he had 

taken it from a book published in Newbury- 
port in 1805, marked the date on it, and put 
itin the little old frame. Some vears later in 
looking through Herbert Baily’s finely illus- 
trated Bartolozzi | met a familiar figure. It 
proved to be Eve, by William Hamilton, 
engraved by Bartolozzi.. The Newburyport 
printer made a poor copy of that engraving, 
reversing the figures and, forlocal color, added 
rattlers to the serpent’s tail. 


tee 


Fig. 2—Lypta ALLEN (c. 7830) 
The owner of the doll. A charming early nineteenth 
century portrait by an unknown artist. 


Who was the Newburyport printer, 
and what the entitlement of the book 
from which this engraving was extracted 
are facts concerning which the Attic is 


engravers of his day. 
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fae fom Eve (By Bae Tai 
After a painting by William Hamilton. Bartolozzi 
was one of the most popular and widely influential 
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obliged to confess ignorance. The American plagiarist i / 
Bartolozzi was, however, James Aiken, a painter, engraver, 
and man of many avocations. 

Aiken was born in South Carolina about 1773. In 1804 
he was, it appears, a resident of Salem, Massachusetts, 
where he was occupied as an engraver of boee illustrations, 
He also painted water-color portraits and made caricatures 
of New England men. In 1805 he was established in New- 
buryport. Three years later, he appears in Philadelphia as 

‘engraver, designer, druggist, eating-house keeper, and 
draftsman for patents.” He was also a lithographer. He! 
died in Philadelphia, July 18, 1846. 

If fully occupied in the exercise of all his varied talents, 
Aiken may well claim indulgence for having occasionally 
fallen back upon his artistic betters to aid in speeding his 
own handiwork. In the present instance the position of the | 
figure of Eve is probably due to Aiken’s having made a 
tracing from an original copy of the Bartolozzi print di- 
rectly upon the plate which he, himself, was about to pro- 
duce. In varying the landscape features of his engraving. 
from those of the original, and in supplying his serpent 
with a set of rattles—which might have served to excellent 
purpose in first attracting Eve’s attention—he doubtless felt 
that he was contributing elements of sufficient originality to 
satisfy all ordinary requirements of conscience.” 


*Francesco Bartolozzi (7725-7875) learned the art of engraving in his native 
country, Italy. He won his fame, however, in England, whither he went in 1764 and 
where he produced a prodigious inumberof engravings in various styles, some from 
his own designs, but many more after the works of eminent painters. Bartolozzi 
became engraver to the English King and was elected to the Royal Academy. For 
the last thirteen years of his life he was director of the National Academy of Lisbon. 

William Hamilton (7737— 1801) was an historical and portrait painter, born in 
England and educated largely in Rome. He executed many colored drawings 
from which were engraved illustrations for the books of his day. A water color by 
him, Eve and the Serpent, is in the South Kensington Museum. 


Figg a Eyal (By caus Aiken) 
An illustration from a book printed in Newbury- 
port in 1805. The borrowing is evident. The rever- | 
sal of the figure suggests tracing. | 
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gE Prompted by Mr. Culver’s articles on ship models* Nelson 

Dawson of Chiswick, London, forwards photographs of 
' two finely carved outboard ship figuresin his collection. They 
are reproduced herewith. He writes concerning them: 


They came originally from the collection of a noble English family 
amongst whose ancestors is at least one well-known admiral, who 


fought in the naval battles of his time. 


Carved from walnut, their execution is extremely good and far 
above that of the usual woodcarver’s work applied to ships. Their 
treatment is decidedly suggestive of the seventeenth century, when 


huge sums were spent in the carved adornment 


' of vessels. The English Royal Charles is a case 


in point. This ship was captured by the Dutch, 
and, when taken to Holland, was portrayed 
many times by Dutch artists because of her 
sumptuous embellishment, particularly as to 
her stern and quarter galleries, which were 
most lavishly treated. 

In the present instance Professor Geoffrey 
Callender, of Woolwich Royal Naval College, 
has expressed the opinion that these figures 
formed part of the stern enrichment of an 
important French warship of the line, and 
are assignable to the third or fourth quarter 
of the seventeenth century. 


The Influence 
of Italian Masters 


Mr. Dawson further points out that 
the after parts of ships of the period 
offered excellent opportunity for placing 
such figures as these at an angle, but 
few places for vertical arrangements. 
The artists—major and minor—of the 


*See Antiques for August and September, 1923 (Vol. 
IV, pp. 64, 125). 


| Two Ship F ioures of the 
Seventeenth (entury 
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Fig. 5—Two Suip Ficures 
Carved in walnut and of superior 
workmanship. Probably from a 
seventeenth-century French ship 
of war. 


Fig. 6 — Figure Heap 
From a lost vessel. Possibly Italian and of 
the nineteenth century. 


time in which these figures were 
made were still deriving much 
of their inspiration from the 
great masters of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italv. Michelangelo’s recumbent marble figures on 
the Medici tombs at Florence probably served as the pro- 
totypes of these wooden ship deities of Mr. Dawson’s, 
in much the same way as figures from Raphael’s Trans- 
jiguration found their way into the adornment of Boulle 
cabinets and the new-born dam of the Sistine ceiling 
was called upon to supply deficiencies in the imagination 
and draftsmanship of at least one French decorator of tables. 

These two ship figures, we may be sure, possessed a definite 
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meaning for their sculptors and for the 
client in whose behalf they were wrought. 


From‘Detties to ‘Peasant Girl 


The taste of the day demanded al- 
legory. Hence it may be doubted that 
any self-respecting vessel of the seven- 
teenth century—or of the eighteenth 
—would have fared forth upon her voy- 
age under protection of a carven image 
so lacking in grandiloquence as the full- 
bosomed peasant maid likewise pictured 
here. (Fig. 6.) Italian, perhaps—or Span- 
ish—she appears to be. Carved to beautify 
the prow of some unknown vessel, she 
gazed upon the boisterous waves with 
calm, unfaltering eyes. One day she was 
found floating somewhere in the Atlantic. 
Now she belongs to Mrs. Wallis E. Howe 
of Bristol, Rhode Island. Quite as typical 
of nineteenth-century naturalism as Mr. 
Dawson’s figures are typical of the clas- 
sicism of nearly two centuries before, this 
caryatid of the sea deserves to rank high 
among examples of maritime sculpture. 
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Mrintature Mopets or ENGLISH SHIPS . 
Centre: The Boyne; Lert: L’ Artemise; Ricut: Le Reynard. Owned by Mrs. F. Insley Blair. : 


Two Miniature Marine Masterpieces 


By Henry B. Cutver 


NE of the paradoxes of art is that, in the execution 
of works of the utmost minuteness, strength need 
never be sacrificed. None who is familiar with the 

work of that marvellous technician Benvenuto Cellini, as 
instanced in the enamelled brooch representing Apollo and 
the Horses of the Sun at the Chateau de Chantilly, can fail 
to appreciate this fact. Hardly inferior in his ability to in- 
fuse vigor and breadth into minute productions, was the 
nameless artist who executed the remarkable groups of 
ship models belonging to Mrs. J. Insley Blair of Tuxedo 
Park, New York, which are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. In order to emphasize this point, it will be 
expedient first to state the dimensions of these objects 
and then to discuss their artistic qualities. 

The circular lower stands are six inches in diameter, out- 
side measurements. Just inside the hermetrically sealed glass 
domes which protect the models the galleried bases rise in 
two tiers. The split straw-work “‘sea’”’ in which the little 
vessels ride is about four inches across; so that the hulls of 
the larger ships are each not more than an inch and a half 
long! The galleries and the ships, including the hulls, sails, 
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flags, and rigging are executed (except as noted), in a 
reddish material, probably sandalwood. The workmansiil P 
18 enquederakh French. | 
The lower or outside tiers of the galleries are composed | | 
of eight sections, divided by posts. Upon each of these 
stands an upright nude figure. These are in varying pos- | 
tures—each holding a wreath, hour-glass, or other appro- 
priate emblem and although not more than half an inch 
in height are all most lifelike and graceful. On the tops of 
the posts of the inner galleries in one group occur small 
terminal spheres, while on those of the other appear urn 
filled with stems, leaves, and flowers. The balusters be- 
tween the posts of these galleries carry garlands executed 
in a white wood (probably holly), while below are narrow. b 
aprons of delicate lattice work interspersed with panels of | 
intricate and diversified design. Immediately inside of the | 
upper gallery of each group is a border of small triangular | 
pieces of ee a contrasted colors, forming the immediate | 
edge of the “‘sea.”” This, tinted an appropriate green, radi- | 
ates from ae ee of the base. } 
The group of ships here shown represents three English. i 
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vessels. In the centre is the Boyne, a three-deck ship of the 
line or first rate; at the left, a twenty gun sloop-of-war, 
L Artemise; at theright atwelve- gun brig-of-war, Le Renard. 

The other group, shown in the frontispiece, is French, 
representing La Ville de Marseille, an eighty-gun ship of 
the line (on the right); at left, L’ Heros, a frigate of forty 
guns, and between these a small topsail schooner, prob- 
ably a despatch boat, unnamed. The names are borne on 
small panels affixed to the galleries astern of the respective 
ships to which they refer. 

On the bottom of each stand appear the words “Lieut. 
Blackman, H.M.S. Boyne, 1815, now Captain B. Hainage’s, 
1822.” The technical details of rigging would place the 
date of the scenes represented as about 1812, and the pro- 
duction is probably contemporaneous. 

The ships themselves are almost incredibly realistic. 
Although fashioned to such a small scale, yet so just are 
their proportions and so refined and masterly their tech- 
nique that their first impression of minuteness almost im- 
_ mediately passes away. One’s attention is so inevitably 
_ arrested by some still smaller perfection of detail, that, 
under the closer scrutiny demanded, the ensemble seems 
sensibly to enlarge before one’s very eyes, until in final 
estimate of their importance, one is astonished to find that 
all sense of littleness has disappeared and that the mind is 
ready to accept them as of practically full size and pos- 
sessed of the vigor and strength always associated with sea- 
going vessels. 

Not only was the artist a master technician; he was also 
a close student of marine science. The rigging shows per- 
fect knowledge of the apparel and machinery of the sailing 
ships of that day. Tacks, clews, brails, bowlines, bunts, 
anchor buoys, stern lanterns, quarter and waist boats— 
nothing is omitted. Even the differences in the two schools 
of French and British marine practice are shown in the 
trysails on the foremasts of the larger French vessels and 
‘in the permanent waist gangways. The flags flying at mast 
head and peak realistically simulate the soft folds of undu- 
lating bunting, while the tensely drawn texture of the sails 
is so skillfully represented that one almost expects to hear 
the slatting of the tiny reef points against the canvas of the 
topsails. The two little squadrons are under shortened sail. 
Nearly all of the courses are clewed up while the top gal- 
lants are furled. 

The jibs and such of the staysails as are set will be 
seen to be equipped with halyards and downhauls. The 
loosened windward sheets of these sails hang in graceful 
curves, while the tautened cordage to leeward indicates 
clearly the strain placed upon it by the fully distended 
sails it confines. Almost microscopic coils of rope hang 
from the belaying pins at the fife rails or lie in studied dis- 
order upon the deck near the tackles of which they form 
a part. Even the lanyards upon the gunport covers are 
in place. Each of the little vessels carries a foaming 
“bone” at her forefoot, while astern a realistic wake has 
been skillfully painted upon the straw-work sea. Every- 
thing is just as it should be, even to the tauntened weather 
standing rigging and the slightly relaxed appearance of 
that to leeward. 


It would be interesting to know the facts as to the scenes 
here represented. It is possible that the two smaller 
vessels of the British group, bearing French names, were 
prizes of the Boyne, that they formed a part of a French 
squadron of five or more vessels; and that, in an encounter 
between the Boyne and the Ville de Marseille, they had 
been captured by the former. If so, both squadrons must 
have had an opportunity to refit, as there are no signs of 
any such conflict apparent in either squadron. Some pains 
have been taken to trace the identity of the vessels 
named but with the exception of the fact that there was, 
at about this period, a vessel named the Boyne of this class 
on the British Navy list, no light has been thrown on the 
matter. The larger Commerce de Marseille, a ship of 120 
guns, taken by the British at the French port of Toulon 
in 1794, cannot, of course, be the 80 gun ship bearing 
the name Ville de Marseille. 

Opportunity for a most extended search has not 
offered but such a further investigation would possibly 
prove fruitful. 

Time has dealt kindly with these little groups; hardly 
a single rope has parted. They are in a remarkable state 
of preservation, when the delicacy of their structure and 
the perishable nature of the material is taken into con- 
sideration. 

The compass of this article will not permit a tithe of the 
marvels of these little ships to be mentioned. A word must 
be said, however, of the manner in which the British flags 
have been handled. The fields of these banners—presum- 
ably the English squadron was, at the time of the scene 
depicted, under command of an admiral of the Blue—are of 
wood and have been tinted with that color. But in the 
union, in the upper inside corner, the wood has been 
partially cut out, leaving the material to appear only in 
the white portions of the saltires bordering the crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew, a most ingenious and effective 
invention, the result of which may be appreciated only 
by seeing the work itself. 

The steadiness of hand, the clearness of vision, and the 
patience of control of all the faculties demanded; the art to 
design and the skill to execute in a medium that must have 
lent itself unwillingly to this work, are nearly all foreign toour 
later-day capabilities. We can only marvel at the creation, 
and that their creator should have left his work unsigned. 

One would indeed be possessed of a dull mind who could 
not react pleasurably upon viewing these wonderfully con- 
ceived and executed little masterpieces. And pleasure, 
joined with that enhanced self-appreciation which Dr. 
Bernard Berenson says is the accompaniment of aesthetic 
enjoyment, is after all, the true criterion of art. These 
little groups of ships inspire us generously with both 
sensations. 

Ensconced now amid most charming surroundings, in a 
room largely given over to antique marine objects and to 
beautiful furniture even older than the little ships them- 
selves, their milieu is perfectly harmonious. Here they 
may continue their immovable voyage in the security of 
the loving care and appreciation which attend them. And 
they are worthy of it, for they are great art. 
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(Photographs by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York) 


O you know Bristol glass? It is always interesting, 
sometimes very beautiful, and there are collectors 
who rave over it. You know all that, and you know, 
I have no doubt, what its characteristics are, in a general 
sort of way. But what do you really know about Bristol glass? 

I have been definitely interested in antiques for nearly 
twenty years—more often as a student than as a collector, 
to be sure—and I find that 
there is always something 
more to be learned. I have, 
indeed, been studying an- 
tiques long enough to be- 
come doubtful of my own 
knowledge and to be ex- 
tremely reluctant to render 
snap judgments, particu- 
larly as to value. 

The other day a lady 
showed me a vase. (Ladies 
are always showing me 
something and asking for 
my opinion, and it is sur- 
prising how often they can 
stump me.) It was a hand- 
some vase, pure white with 
floral decorations in color, evidently applied by hand in 
a sort of enamel. 

“What kind of porcelain is that?” she asked. 

I locked on the bottom of the vase for a mark. There 
was none there, but there was something else that gave 
me a clue. It was a glass-blower’s pontil mark. I exam- 
ined the piece a little more closely, felt of its surface and 
held it to the light. 

“Tt is not porcelain at all,” I said at last, looking very 
wise. ““This vase is Bristol glass.” 

“And what,” she asked, “‘is Bristol glass?” 

“Tt is glassware,” said I, with a certain evasiveness in 
which I have become an adept, “made in Bristol, Eng- 
land, in the eighteenth century. To imitate porcelain, 
I suspect.” 

“How very interesting,” said she. ‘ 
about this Bristol glass.” 

I was forced to generalize. 

“And what is this worth?” 

I knew that was coming; it always does. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” said I, driven to candor 
at last. 

It was up to me, of course, to find out something about 
Bristol glass, and what I have found out seems to me very 
interesting. I mention this because I do not wish to claim 
for what I am about to write any knowledge that is not 
generally available. But I believe it to be knowledge not 
generally possessed, and therefore worth passing on. It is 
not the result of long personal association with Bristol 


Fig. 7—OpaquE Bristot GLass 
An undecorated goblet. 
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glass as a collector. It has come second-hand, from real col 
lectors and from dealers and—I must confess it—from 
books. Without MacIver Percival’s The Glass Collector* 
and one or two other authorities, to whom I have con- 
stantly referred for confirmation, I should not have dared 
write anything. 

I am not a great admirer of cut glass. To me the opaque 
and colored ware of Bristol is the most interesting of all 
English glassware. Cut glass was made in Bristol, to be 
sure, and very fine cut glass at that. The fantastic and deli- 
cate character of the designs, the charm of the leaflike 
arrangements, and the depth of the cutting combine to 
lend it a special value. But it is the opaque and colored 
ware that is unique and that is commonly meant by the 
term Bristol glass. 

By way of the briefest possible historical note: about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, Bristol led the country 
in glass making and cutting. It was famous for fine quality 
and large production as well. In 1760 there were fifteen 
glass-houses in Bristol. Their origin and history are a bit 
obscure, but it seems prob- 
able that glass of one sort 0 
another was made there an 
hundred years before that. ' 

The rarest and most in- 
teresting kind of ware made 
at Bristol is the white 
opaque, or milky glass. It 
dates from 1760, or 1762, | 
to about 1787. In tint it re- 
sembles porcelain, which i 
was evidently intended to— 
imitate,or Battersea enamel. |: 
Many useful and decoratill 
objects were made in this — 
glass as substitutes for the | 
high-priced European and 
Chinese porcelains, but |* 
though they were manufac- | 
tured for the less wealthy | 
trade, they exhibit a marked — 
degree of artistic excellence. 

The art of making milky li 
glass was not originated in Bristol, but was probably im-_ 
ported from Venice or elsewhere on the Continent. Theat ia 
effect was produced by the use of much lead and a small |" 
amount of tin. The Bristol glass, however, is very distinc- | 
tive, differing considerably from other opaque glass, |‘ 
whether made on the Continent or elsewhere in England. 
It is sometimes called enamel glass, for it has the look of | 
enamel. The term enameled glass, however, which is some- — 
times used, is rather inexact, for, though the decoration is 
often enameled, the term when applied to the enamel-like — 


Typical colored Bristol glass. 
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Fig. 3 — Bristo. Muc 
White opaque glass with colored decorations in 
imitation of porcelain. 


— 


ather transiucent, to about the same 
xtent as Oriental porcelain. Some 
riters refer to it as opalescent, but it 
s not at all like the common opalescent 
lass, and Percival insists that there is 
ot a trace of ruddy opalescence about 
t, even if held against a flame. There 


here the glass is thin, and no streaki- 
ess or marbling. It is most like soft- 
laze porcelain, or, to quote Percival, 


‘The surface is fine and smooth but 
ot extremely glassy. Its texture is 


airly thick and noticeably heavy even 
n proportion to its thickness, owing 
0 the large proportion of lead used in 
ts manufacture. It is likewise very 
mrittle, knobs and handles being ex- 
remely fragile, and this has resulted 


n the destruction of a great number 


s no bluish light around the edges 


ike the white enamel of a watch face. 


‘rather soft to the touch. The glass is — 


Fig. 4— Cuoco.ate Por 
Attributed to Bristol. It is 
made of the characteristic 
white glass decorated in color. 


of pieces and consequent scarcity of fine examples. On this white, 
)paque ground the decoration was painted in enamel colors and 
hen fired. The style of decoration varies, being perhaps most fre- 
juently of a floral character—detached sprays and garlands. Other 
vieces have birds and flowers treated in an Oriental manner, to 
mitate the Chinese porcelains. Some pieces are decorated with 
prays only, lightly fired, or oil gilt. Percival thinks it probable 
hat the white vases of Chinese shapes were originally treated in 
his manner. It has not always proved durable. 

The principal decorator of the best pieces of this period (1762- 
787) was Michael Edkins, or at least he is the one whose name 
as come down to us. He was originally a painter of Bristol delft 
ottery and an artist of great skill and versatility. He was fond of 
sing delft-like colors and designs on the white glass. Wreaths of 
Owers—particularly the fuchsia and the rose—he combined with 


body is mis- birds and with flourishes in the Louis XV manner. He 
eading. worked chiefly for the firm of Vogor & Stevens, and the 
_ The color records show that he received astonishingly small sums for 
1s a solid his expert services. 

white, very This opaque Bristol glass or enamel glass, like all glass 
rich and_= made chiefly before 1782, shows a distinct pontil mark on 
creamy _ the bottom of each piece. The pontil was generally 
rather than broken off very roughly, and twist lines are often visible, 
bluish, _ showing that the pontil was affixed witha circular motion. 
though not Sometimes it is evident that a cement of clear glass was 
at all yel- used in attaching the rod. The later examples sometimes 
lowish._ show that the pontil projection was ground off. The 
When held earliest examples of drinking glasses, etc., have domed 
up against a_ and folded feet. A frequently mentioned characteristic of 
light it is this glass is the tendency of the surface to form in slight 
semi-trans- waves or ridges which may be detected by the finger. The 
parent, or tops of pepper pots, tea bottles, etc., are usually of silver 


or gilt metal. 

The forms vary in excellence, but are neayly 
always good and sometimes very beautiful, par- 
ticularly in vases and other distinctly decorative 
pieces. As this glass was doubtless intended, at 
first at least,to imitate porcelain, many articles 
like cups and saucers, mugs, and vases were made 
in the forms commonly found in porcelain. 

The list of objects made in true Bristol opaque 
glass, and decorated in enamel or gold, is a long 
one, comprising almost all the things that could 
be made out of the material so long as they were 
not subjected to heat in use. Tea and coffee pots, 
for instance, are seldom found, and cups and 
saucers are rare. Whether, however, this is be- 
cause they were never made or whether they 
have disappeared because of their use for hot 
liquids and because of the brittleness of their 
handles, it would be difficult to say. Percival be- 
lieves that, while such things were made in 
Spanish, German, and other opaque glass, they 
were not made in true Bristol enamel glass. 
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Fig. 5 — Grass TEAPOT 
Although it is stated that no teapots were made at Bristol, this 
piece, in imitation of oriental porcelain, shows the usual charac- 
teristics of Bristol glass. 


Fig. 6— Wuirte Bristot Cups AND SAUCERS 


Of opaque white glass, the cups are without handles. Obviously an attempt toimitate porcelain. 


Among the authentic pieces to be found in this material 
are cruets for oil and vinegar, and mustard and pepper pots, 
with the usual lettering and floral 
sprays; ornamental jars with 
covers, candlesticks, tea bottles or 
caddies, bases, sugar dredgers, milk 
jugs, salt cellars, plates, finger- 
bowls, scent bottles, beakers, flasks, 
tumblers, wine glasses, and mugs. 
Some of them were modeled in de- 
lightful shapes. The candlesticks 
were made in imitation of the Bat- 
tersea enamel candlesticks in shape 
and decoration. 

The colored glassware made at 
Bristol during this same period has 
usually been considered of second- 
ary interest because not so unique 
as the white enamel glass, but 
since its superior quality has come 
to be recognized, it has acquired a 
position of almost equal impor- 
tance. Dealers in New York report an increasing demand 
for this ware, particularly the blue. 

The manufacture of colored glass was not by any means 
peculiar to Bristol. The finest, of course, is the Venetian 
and Bohemian colored glass, but the Bristol ware is of 
excellent quality. Much of the other English colored glass 
is of poor quality. Factories at Nailsea, Newcastle, and 
elsewhere turned out a similar product, but i it was not equal 
to the Bristol glass in color or quality. This includes table 
and ornamental ware of transparent glass, chiefly blue, 
blue-green, red, and purple. Often it closely imitates the 
Venetian glass, especially the ruby glasses and mugs and 
the glasses with white twisted threads. Much of it closely 
resembles also our American Stiegel glass. 

The blue glass is particularly brilliant and of a very rich 
hue. It is a peculiar blue that has been often imitated, but 
seldom if ever successfully reproduced. Where the glass is 
thick it shows a royal purple tinge when held to the light; 
where it is thin it is almost a sea blue. 

Especially celebrated is the dark blue glass decorated 
with gilding, some of the best pieces recalling rich speci- 
mens of Chelsea china. Egg-cups in clear blue are very 
handsome. The handles of jugs and pitchers have a charac- 
teristic double pinch. Large numbers of blue glass linings 
for silver salt cellars and sugar bowls were made, but most 
of these seem to have been destroyed and newer glass lin- 
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Bristol, with enamel decorations in colors. 
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ings substituted. The original glasses show a 
distinét pontil mark. 

Most of the Bristol red glass is of a decided 
ruby hue with less vermilion in it than occurs 
in the Bohemian glass. There is also a cherry- 
red. Both red and blue glass were sometimes 
touched up with gilt, in line or lettering, but — 
this did not wear well except when embossed. 

Mixed colors were not uncommon. Mugs, 
jugs, and flasks marbled with different colors 
are very attractive, especially the blue and— 
white ones. Mugs threaded with white when — 
half blown, and softened off till the colors 
appear in alternate stripes, seem to be characteristic. Bristol 
splashed glass was decorated with irregular blotches or 
spots of various tints—black, pur- 
ple, white, and sometimes green. 

There are many plainer things in- 
the clear colored glass, which are 
very attractive, such as oil and 
vinegar cruets, decanters,and most 
delightfully quaint little jugs. 

Various other kinds of ware are 
also attributed to the Bristol fac- 
tories. Clear glass wine-glasses with  - 
blue and red spirals in the stems 
are much sought after. Millefiori 


tol, though it is difficult to identify — 
them. These old-fashioned bits of 
clear glass with candy-like disks 
and circles and spirals inside have 
lately been much in demand. I can-— 


glass at this time, though it is a 
fascinating subject. Suffice it to say that numerous paper 
weights were made at Bristol, containing flowers, spiral 
and conven- 
tionalized 
ebiecesm) 
bright col- 
ored glass, 
done with 
ware skille 


Millefiori 
pepper pots 
were made 
but are rare. 
More com- 
mon are the 
large, dome- 
shaped door- 
stops. Often 
the clear 
glass was a 
sage green in 
tint, and the 
inner orna- 
ments in- 
c? iuvdtesd 


flower petals 


Fig. 8 — Wuitre Muc 
Typical Bristol opaque glass with colored scenic dec- 
oration. 


ornaments were also made at Bris- _ 
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ind leaves, bubbles like drops of dew, and snowflakes. 
Counterfeits are likely to be coarse and the colors cruder, 
yut it is not always easy to distinguish them. 
pther objects of glass said to have been made at Bristol 
wre door-knobs, pestles, bells, tobacco pipes, trumpets, 
ae-pins, and walking-sticks, though these things are more 
often, and probably more accurately , attributed to Nailsea. 
The Nailsea works perhaps deserve passing mention, 
since the Nailsea product has often been called Bristol. 
Nailsea was a small place not far from Bristol. The factory 
vas in successful operation here in 1788; I have discovered 
iowhere the date of its founding. The ware was, in general, 
sruder and cheaper than that of Bristol. The earliest was 
ade of yellowish or dark green glass with irregular 
slotches of white. It is inferior in style, color, texture, and 


workmanship, and is not much in demand except when ° 


oalmed off as Bristol glass. This was followed by the manu- 

facture of opaque white glass with colored decorations, 
chiefly bands, stripes, and spirals. The latest product, and 
somewhat more distinctive, was a clear glass of greenish 
tint with faint colored threads. 

_ The collector is always interested in the question of 
frauds. Bogus Bristol glass is not common. The chief 
danger lies in purchasing some inferior ware as Bristol. 
‘As a rule, it takes an expert to identify the true Bristol 
colored glass. It is largely a matter of color and texture. 
As to the enamel glass, it is not uncommon for dealers, 
Lien through ignorance, to offer as Bristol coarser and 
lumsier pieces of “milk and water’ glass of English or 
ontinental manufacture, especially mugs, bowls, and 


oottles. Many of these are only semi-opaque. Some peck 
i 


EnouisH Tea Cappy 


Mahogany case fitted 
with heavy cut glass tea 
} jar and sugar bowl of 
unknown make (c 7800). 
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examples show the pontil mark but the metal is different 
and the color is likely to be grayish. It is not impossible to 
confuse Bristol glass with Chelsea or other porcelain, but 
the latter shows no pontil mark. Modern reproductions are 
not so fine and are almost invariably smooth on the bottom. 

The lady who showed me the Bristol vase wanted to 
know what it was worth. That question is almost always 
asked, and it is one very difficult to answer correctly. Most 
writers, I find, avoid it entirely, and I think they are right 
in doing so. So much depends upon the character of the in- 
dividual piece and upon current market conditions—on 
location, also—that general estimates are more eke to be 
misleading than helpful. 

In spite of Percival’s certainty in regard to some of the 
distinctive characteristics of Bristol glass, I am still a bit 
puzzled as to one or two points. Perhaps some reader can 
offer enlightenment. In the first place, he thinks that tea- 
pots were not made at Bristol, but the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art owns a lovely teapot (Fig. 5) that pos- 
sesses all the characteristics of Bristol ware. In the second 
place, there appears to be some difference of opinion as 
to the absence of any opalescence in true Bristol enamel 
glass. Percival says there should be none; others do not 
seem to be so sure. I have examined pieces that did not 
show a suggestion of it, but a “Remember me” mug which 
the owner insisted was surely Bristol, showed a strong pink- 
ish tint when held to the light, and a pearly bluish tint 
near the edges. This the dealer considered a mark of 
superiority. Is Percival wrong, or was this mug made at 
some other place than at Bristol? I believe there is still 
much to be learned about this fascinating ware. 
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OMETIME since, I found 
opportunity to pick up 
an old looking-glass, con- 

siderably the worse for wear 
as to its frame, but with its 
early—if not original— mirror 
still intact. Battered and bro- 
ken as was the frame, it re- 
tained evidences of its former 
beauty. Its surface was of ma- 
hogany in finely selected ve- 
neer. The patterned moulding 
surrounding the outside of the 
frame and again forming an 
edging for the glass was finely 
drawn and retained much of 
its original gilding. An inlaid line through the centre of the 
frame and another similar line across the lower section of 
the pediment were still intact, while an oval medallion of 
inlaid leafage in the centre of the pediment remained 
pleasantly distinct. Evidently this much-abused specimen 
was worthy of careful and correct restoration. 

I must confess, however, to having been troubled as to 
the original design of the frame, and hence of the details 
which I must re-assemble in order to complete my task 
satisfactorily. As will be seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion (Fig. 7) my mirror had, quite certainly, at ‘one time 
boasted a pediment top. The marks of its long since de- 
parted mouldings—doubtless volute scrolls of some kind— 
were unmistakable. The form of the apron below the frame 
was quite similar to that of the so-called Chippendale mir- 
rors of frequent occurrence—the type whose pediment is 
usually crowned with a wing-spread bird, heron or eagle— 
flanked by volutes. The edges of the frame, further, gave 
indication of having been ornamented with pendants. 

My first attempt at restoration, then, lay in cutting out 
and applying some cardboard patterns of what seemed, for 
the time, perhaps the correct elements of the design. These 
I lightly tacked in place (Fig. 2). The result was not satis- 
fying. The volute scrolls took their position well enough: 
but the eagle which I mounted between them appeared to 
be a disproportionate finial. Nor did my attempt at a side 
pendant appear to harmonize with the character of the 
frame. It was at once too formless and too florid. 

Then it occurred to me that, after all, my frame was, in 
its detail, far from belonging in the Chippendale category. 
Despite the silhouette cutting of the woodwork, the some- 
what broad, flat surface of the frame, the character of the 
veneering, which placed considerable emphasis upon the 
grain of the wood, and the further emphasis upon inlay, 
convinced me that I had to deal with something perhaps 
better characterized as Hepplewhite or Sheraton than as 
Chippendale. Volute scrolls, I must have, but they should 


Fig. 7 — Tue Looxinc-Giass 
Just as it was found, damaged 
but retaining elements worth 
saving. 
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be higher and more slender than 
my cardboard patterns, and in - 
place of my contemplated bird, I 
must probably substitute a flower- 
filled urn of some kind. My side 
pendants, again, must be husks in- 
stead of the scroll work of which I 
had first conceived. 

So far, so good: but where might 
I find the patterns upon which to 
base the making of these details? 
And how, further, was I to attach 
husks to a frame whose pediment 
appeared to be perfectly flush with 
the sides of the frame and conse- 
quently incapable of affording a | 
hanging point for a string of husks? To these questions I __ 
eventually found the correct answers in a very simple way. 
I went to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York — 
City. There I found what is, to all intents and purposes, 
the exact counterpart of the former estate of my looking- 
glass. Having secured an excellent photograph of this fine — 
example, I took it home with me and set to work. 3 

Before I completed my restoration, however, I dis- 
covered that I had undertaken no easy task. For the um 
and scrolls of the pediment I picked out some old white | i 
pine which I owned, and carved it as closely as I could to — 
match the form of the elements shown in the photograph. — 
The flowers and husks I cut from roughly moulded plaster — 
of Paris in which I had previously embedded pieces of fine 
wire. The pediment, I discovered, had extended well out — 
beyond the sides of the frame and had terminated in mo- — 
dillion ornaments of flat inlay, which I was able to suppl 

My wood-carving, I found, when finished was rather 
rough. Accordingly I mixed plaster of Paris to the con-_ 
sistency of paint and applied it with a brush—two coats. I 
believe that some such process was adopted by earlier 
gilders, though I understand that their method was more | 
elaborate and consisted of applications of glue and whit- — 
ing, carefully rubbed. However, my plaster of Paris served 
very well, and, when shellacked, received my application 
of gold leaf without undue protest. The cleaning and rub- 
bing of the wood and the restoration of the scroll at the 
lower right side of the frame were comparatively simple 
matters. 

Just how well I succeeded in this bit of research and 
restoration readers of ANTIQUES may judge for themselves 
by comparing the Metropolitan Museum mirror with mine} 
as it now appears. The two are here pictured together. It is 
quite possible that I may have been almost too faithful in) 
my devotion to my model. I have a suspicion that one 
head of grain on the left of the urn, which would balance 
the one on the extreme right, is missing. Lockwood, further, 


Fig. 2— THe First Res 
TORATION 
Cardboard patterns were 
tried to determine their 
effect. This attempt 
proved unsatisfactory. 
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. Fig. 3 — Tue Correct Mobe (c. 7790) 
A mirror in the Metropolitan Museum which served as the guide 
in actual restoration.— Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 


in his Colonial Furniture* shows a very similar mirror in 
which two floral stalks spring from the lower bowl of the 
urn and come down to a meeting with the rosettes of the 
volute scrolls. 

After all, however, these are minor considerations. | 
have related my own experience, because I think it may 
encourage others not only to undertake their own work of 
restoration, but also to assure themselves, well in advance, 
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Fig. ¢—Tue Restorep Looxinc-Giass 


Urn and scrolls carved from old pine. The flowers and husks 
were made of plaster. Size of frame without trim 2544 x 1644" 


ot the correctness of the additions which they make to 
damaged examples. Careful research brings many rewards. 
One is a greatly enhanced understanding of the details 
which constitute the determining elements of a period 
style; another is the satisfaction of knowing that what you 
have accomplished is not merely workmanlike but is his- 
torically and artistically correct. 


*Volume I, p. 306, Fig. 348. 
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Figs. 124, 125, 726 — EnciisH PEWTER 
The first is the type of Roman pewter used during the occupation of Britain, the second is a Tudor period dish from a sunken Spanish galleon, and the third 
an English Tudor piece. 
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National Types of Old Pewter 


‘Part V 


(Continued from the November, 1923, number) 


By Howarp HerscuHer CorreReELL 


Plates and Dishes 


O proceed with the story. Commencing at the 

beginning—and here let it be understood that all 

the plates and dishes which follow are English 
unless otherwise stated—the under side of a fine Ro- 
man dish, unearthed near Bristol, during excavations, is 
illustrated in Figure 124, from the Charbonnier collection. 
As will be seen, it is in a state of very advanced corrosion, 
which, at the base, has resulted in total disintegration, 
evidenced by the two large holes which appear there. It is, 
however, a fine example of the type of pewter dish in use 
at the time of the Roman occupation of Britain and cor- 
roborates, in its main details, similar specimens which 
have come to light in other parts of the country, from time 
to time. A noticeable feature is the raised strengthening 
bead which runs around the under side of the well, roughly 
midway between the centre point and the bouge. 


Between this and Tudor pewter, two specimens of 
which are illustrated in Figures 125 and 126, there is a 
great hiatus. Indeed, apart from the records of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Pewterers of London and such mediae- 
val items as the sepulchral chalice already described under 
Figure 112, one may say frankly that very Jittle informa- 
tion is available. But a very authentic piece {of the Tudor 
period is shown in the small soup-plate, Figure 125, which 
was recovered from the Spanish Armada galleon sunk in 
Tobermory Bay, off the coast of Scotland, and now occu- 
pies an honored niche in the pewter room of Antonio de 
Navarro, Esq. Considering its long immersion—for three 
and a quarter centuries—it is in a wonderful state of 
preservation. 

Figure 126 shows another fine little plate, which, though 
not so well authenticated as the last, may well be of an 
even earlier date. This piece bears on the front of the 
rim, which is quite distinct in the photograph, a Tudor 


Figs. 127, I2 28, 120— Encuisu Pewee 
The first two are seventeenth-century plates, the third a rose water dish of similar period. 
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plate some eight and three- 
quarters inches in diameter 
and marked on the rim with 
an unknown maker’s mark, 
immediately above which, 
and as part of it, appears 
the date 1621. 
| A similar: type, but of 
slightly later date, is illus- 
trated in Figure 128, and 
this is rendered the more 
interesting by reason of the 
wriggled work rose-and-bird 
design with which it is de- 


Fig.z30— Stuart Pertop Prats (c. 7660) 
Observe the broad rim and the character 
of the engraving. By William Matthews, 
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rose beneath a crown 
between the letters E. 
R., which may stand 
for Elizabeth Regina; 
but, although the style 
of the letters is such 
as to suggest a later 
date, the type of the 
plate itself abundantly 
warrants the assump- 
tion. This plate is in 
the Carvick Webster 
collection, as, also, are 
the two next illustra- 
tions. Figure 127 shows 
a very fine and heavy 


Fig. 737 — Broap Rimmep Disu AnD PLATES 
A fine dignity of proportion between bowl and rim of the central piece is here 
obtained. The other two examples are slightly later. 


to me, as a memento of my 
first visit to his beautiful 
Worcestershire home, by An- 
tonio de Navarro, Esq. It is 
one of the very rarest types of 
English pewter plates, a fact 
which enhances a hundredfold 
both the generosity of the giver 
and the pleasure of its present 
owner. It bears on the back of ™ 2 
the rim the touch of William ©. Scien ama 
Matthews, who died in 1689. pe ae SE ey 
How long it was made before 
that time it is impossible to say, but probably between 
1660 and 1670. Very few authentic examples of English 
plates of this type are known, though its prototypes in 
the “dish” sizes, whilst still 
rare, are far easier to obtain. 
A fine example of the 
dish of this type is illus- 
trated in Figure 131, be- 
tween two plates of a slight- 
ly later type of which I 
shall have occasion to speak 
immediately, all of which 
pieces are inthe Richardson 
collection. The dignity of 
proportion of these two lat- 
ter types has never been 
equalled in any of the many 


corated, a species of ornamentation specially sought for 
by the collector of discrimination. 

A rose-water dish, of about the same period, from the 
collection of Mr. Walter Churcher, is shown in Figure 129. 
This piece must have spent the better part of its days ina 
very good home, for it is in a wonderfully well-preserved 
condition, a condition which one knows will suffer nothing 
at the hands of its present careful owner. 

Figure 130 represents an extremely beautiful plate, of 
the Stuart broad-rimmed type. Some nine and three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter with a rim one and three- 
quarters of an inch in width, this fine plate was presented 


Fig. 772 — Narrow RimMep Types 
Rims reeded and but 34 inch wide as against 13¢in the broader type. 


Figs. 134, 135 — ENGLIsH PEWTER ; ; ; 
The first group show medium rims and reeded edges, the last plate has a single reeded edge, which was in full favor until about 1750. 
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changes 
which have 
been rung 
on thepew- 
ter plates 
and dishes 
of bygone 
years. In 
both the 
dish and 
plate sizes 
these are 
eagerly 
sought for 
by collec- 
tors. 

As if to 
contract 
with these 
beautiful 

0 pote 
tions, in the succeeding type the width of the rim had 
dwindled to a matter of five-eighths or three quarters of 
an inch in the plate size, as 
against the one and three 
quarters of its predecessor, 
and though, in the nar- 
rowed type, the rim is by no 
means displeasing, it fails 
to impress one as did its 
predecessor. Two of this 
narrow-rimmed type, which 
also is very rare, are shown 
in Figure 132, wherein it 
will be seen that the rim is 
practically devoid of any 
flatness, but is made up of 
a series_of -reedings. A va- 
riant of this type is illus- 
trated in Figure 133, bearing the mark of a Bristol maker. 

The three last pieces are all in the collection of Mrs. 
Carvick Webster, as also are those in Figure 134, which 
shows an unique series of the reeded edge type which was 
coeval with the last, and which eventually it outlived by 
a decade. Two others of this type have previously ap- 
peared in Figure 131. This fine series shows practically 


Figs. 736. — Pratn Rim Apove witH REINFORCING 
REED UNDERNEATH 
A type which succeeded the last piece shown in Figure 135. 
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Figs. 138, 139 — OcTAGONAL PLaTEs 


The first, with a beaded edge, is by Thos. Scattergood (77376-1775); the 
second, whose edge has an inner beading, is by Richard Pitt (c. 7760). 


Fig. 737 —Ocraconat Disu (c. 7750) 

By Thos. Chamberlain. :The arms are those of David Garrick. 
every known size, from eight and a half to twenty-five 
inches, the latter being an exceptionally fine example of 
craftsmanship and of fine, resonant metal, bearing the 
same Bristol maker’s mark as appears on the narrow- 
rimmed one in Figure 133 above. 
~ Side by side -with “the 
foregoing, during the last 
ten years of its popularity, 
thesinglereeded type, shown 
in Figure 135, had struggled 
for pride of place, which it 
finally obtained, to remain 
in public favouruntil¢. 1750, 
when it was, in turn, sup- 
planted, after a fight of some 
twenty years’ duration, by 
plates the rim of which was 
quite plain on the upper 
side, Figure 136, but with a 
strengthening reed some 
quarter of an inch broad 
on the under side, which somewhat resembles the preced- 
ing type turned upside down. 

This plain, narrowish rim maintained its popularity, 
shared from time to time by the many types of decorated 
rims of which I shall shortly speak, until the pewterers 
were forced to bow their heads in admission of defeat, in 
face of the advancing wave of enthusiasm for the work of 


Figs. 740, 141, 142, 143 — Five Losep Piates 
The first by Chamberlain; the second, with reeded edge, by Spackman (c. 7780); the third, with gadrooned edge, by James Tisoe (c. 7760); the last a ga- 
drooned edge with inner fillets. 


Figs. 144, 145 — Rounp Puates (early nineteenth century) 
Plain gadrooned edges. 


the potters, who, with their more sanitary and more easily 
cleaned china platters and bowls, caught the public taste 
and ultimately gave the coup-de-grace to an industry 
which had existed and flourished for century after century 


Fig. 146—OVAL Dishes 


as an integral part of the national life—Sic transit gloria 
munadt 

Of the decorated rims referred to above, Figure 137 
shows one of the ovate-octagonal dishes from a service. 
formerly used by, and bearing the arms of David Garrick, 
the world famed actor. This dish, now in the Navarro col- 
lection, bears the mark of Thomas Chamberlain of Lon- 
don (¢. 7750), and is in a wonderfully good state of preser- 
vation. 

In the same collection is a series of octagonal plates with 
beaded edges, one of which is shown in Figure 138, and 
upon these plates appears the touch of Thos. Scattergood, 
junior, of London, who was at work from about. 1736- 
1775. 

Another octagonal plate, and the only one of its type 
which I have ever seen with the very pleasing inner row of 
small raised beads, and which bears the mark of Richard 
Pitt of London (c. 7760), is illustrated in Figure 139 and is 
in the Carvick Webster collection. It has the appearance of 
being considerably older than its mark will permit. 
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In Figure 140, is shown a plain five-lobed wavy edged 
plate of very pleasing proportions by the same maker as the 
David Garrick dish referred to above, and a similar plate, 
but with reeded edge, by Spackman of London (c. 7780) is 
illustrated in Figure 141, this latter a type of very frequent 
occurrence in Continental pewter plates. The last two 
pieces illustrated are also in the collection of Mrs. Carvick 
Webster. 

Figure 142, from the W. D. Thomson collection, made 
by James rTvene of London (c. 7760), shows this same type 
of five-lobed plate, but with a plain gadrooned border; 
whilst, in Figure 143, is a similar plate, but with the pleas- 
ing addition of the two narrow fillets running around in- 
side the gadrooning. This latter, from the Richardson col- 
lection, 1s another fine example of the pewterer’s art. 

Of ordinary round plates with plain{gadrooned edging, 
two excellent examples are shown in Figures 144 and 145, 
each from a set of six in the Carvick Webster collection. 


These do not appear before the mid-eighteenth century. They are by Samuel Duncomb (c. 7780). 


The plain one is some thirty years older than the engraved 
one, which, as it will be seen, is engraved, St. Peter’s Church, 
Walworth, Surry, 7827, where these pieces were formerly in 
use as offertory plates. 

A fine series of plain oval dishes is illustrated from the 
collection of W. D. Thomson, Esq., in Figure 146. The oval 


| 


Figs. 146a, 147 — Hot-WarTeR PLatTEs 
The second is by John Carpenter (c. 7750). 
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Fig, 748 — FreENcH PEWTER PLATES 
A beautiful type, not elsewhere produced. The measure is Flemish. 


dish did not come into use before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and the series illustrated are of the 
period (c. 7780), bearing the mark of Samuel Duncomb of 
Birmingham. 

To round off the series, and the story could not be 
complete without some reference to them, I illustrate two 
hot-water plates in Figures 146a and 147. The former, ex 
suite with the plate shown in Figure 138, is in the Navarro 
collection; and the latter, of the type familiar to all col- 
lectors, is in the collection of Thomas Warburton Esq., of 
Manchester, and bears the mark of John Carpenter of 
London (c. 7750). 

These hot water dishes and plates would seem to have 
come into use about the same period as the oval shape 
in dishes, both being innovations which must at the time 
have been looked upon as very sensible and most welcome 
improvements. They were made in almost every conceiv- 
able shape and form; with fixed or loose tops; with rigid 


Fig. 750 — Swiss PEWTER 
These have no counterpart in American or British pewter. 


or drop handles; with and without rims; with plain per- 
pendicular sides or those of moulded section and with a 
hundred variations of mouldings; and all seem still to have 
a strong attraction for the public taste, for one often finds, 
even in the houses of non-collectors, a few examples of this 
type of pewter, for decorative purposes. 

We have now glanced at most of the better-known 
English types, some of which were also in use on the con- 
tinent of Europe, these latter, however, are usually of 
softer and much inferior metal, without the hammer marks 
on the underside and should cause but little trouble to the 
beginner if he will but apply the tests enumerated at the 
commencement of this series of articles,* some of which 

*See Antiques for April, 1923 (Vol. III, p. 174 e¢ seq.) 


will, in the majority of cases, be found to give the deciding 
word as to the locality of origin. 

Turning to these Continental examples, I give in Figure 
148 a representation of two very beautiful French plates, of 
types which have no counterpart in other countries. The 
larger one of the two, as is also the lidded Bruges measure, 
is in the Church collection. The smaller was in the collection 
of the late Alban L. G. Distin, but with his other pieces 
was sold at the time of his death. 

Figure 149 shows a type of plate which has been very 
freely faked to trap the uninitiated who somehow seem to 
be irresistibly attracted by the French Royal badge of the 
Salamander beneath a crown in repoussé in the centre, 
and the field semée de Lys. Heraldry and pewter have 
seemed ever to go hand in hand, both being complemen- 


Fig. 149 — Frencu PEwrTer PLATE 
A design frequently imitated. 


tary to life in the Middle Ages; so perhaps it is not 
altogether surprising that plates of this kind should 
stir the imagination and unfold before the mind pictures 
of the baronial hall, the good old days and_ scenes of 
revelry. 

In Figures 150 and 151, are illustrated various types 
of eighteenth century Swiss plates and dishes, the former 
having no counterpart in American or British pewter, 
whilst the latter examples closely resemble the one shown 
in Figure 141. 


Fig. 757 — Swiss PEWTER 
Similar to the plate shown in Figure 141. 
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Candlesticks and Lamps 


These notes could never 
claim even a modicum of 
completeness without 
some reference to those 
less showy, but equally in- 
dispensable articles which 
were of daily utility in 
the environment of our an- 
cestors. Perhaps one of the 
next in importance was the 
candlestick. When we 


of course, vary according to the time of the year; for, 
whereas in the winter it would be necessary to light up 
about four o’clock, in the summer it would not be re- 
quired until about eight-thirty or nine o’clock, even if at 
all. These lamps burned with quite passable accuracy, for 
I once allowed one to burn by my bedside throughout the 
night and in the morning it was roughly correct. I forget 
now whether it gained or lost a few minutes, but it matters 
not, for we shall not be using these contrivances again in 
this twentieth century! ; 

Of English candlesticks, Figure 152 shows a very beauti- 
ful early example which was dug up in Thames Street, 
London, and which for some time was in the collection of 
the late F. G. Hilton-Price, Director of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, but which, at his death, passed 
into the care of its present owner, Lewis Clapperton, Esq., 
of Glasgow. As will be seen, it is of the pricket variety, but 
on account of its being quite unique in design we have 
nothing to guide us as to its date. It is evidently very early, 
and is in wonderfully fine condition considering where it 
was found. 

In the same collection is the one illustrated in Figure 
153, another extremely fine piece, probably of early 
seventeenth century workmanship and again almost 
unique in type, this bell-shaped base being very eagerly 


Fig. I5Ta —Pewrer Time-l.amp 


think of the present-day 
facilities for lighting our 
homes, it fills us with wonder 
_ how our grandparents ‘‘ex- 
_ isted” after dark! No won- 
_ der “early to bed” was the 
aecry instilled into the youth- A very handsome early example of 
ful ears, and had I been fore- the pricket type. 
doomed to spend my childish : 
__winter evenings trying to read, write or work by the dim, 
- uncertain, flickering light of a rushlight or tallow-candle, J, 
too, should very willingly and very soon have learned to 
submit to that slogan, ot through force majeure but of my 


Fig. 152 — CANDLESTICK 


own untrammelled, free will; for it must have been a real | 


joy to go to bed! 

Having thus, at any rate to my own satisfaction, laid 
this spectre of my early days, let us give a moment’s 
thought to such of the lighting devices as come within the 
purview of our subject; for with the rushlight, which was 
held in an iron pliers-like device on a tripod or other form 
of stand, we have nothing to do, since it was never made in 
pewter. But oil time-lamps were at one time in more or less 
| general use on the continent of Europe and one of them is 
| illustrated in Figure 151a. The glass container at the top 
__ which screws on was filled with sperm or similar heavy- 
bodied oil, the wick lying in the horizontal arm with one 
end in the oil at the bottom of the glass container, the 
| 
f 


other end being left free for lighting at the outer end of the 
arm. When lighted, the oil gradually descended in the 
container as it was burned away, its descent recording the 
' time ona bar of pewter running down the front, which was 
graduated in hours. Of course, the lamp had to be lighted 
at the time shown on this bar when it was freshly filled, 
an operation which necessitated some little practice in 
order to fill it exactly to the time desired and which would, 


sought for, but very seldom found. 


Fig. 15,3 — CANDLESTICK 
A rare type with bell-shaped base 
(Probably seventeenth century.) 


will continue to suggest to 
my mind more than a nod- 
ding acquaintance with 
Oliver Cromwellor his times. 

In Figures 155 and 156 we 
have two very fine examples 
of the extremely rare, later 
Jacobean candlesticks so 
eagerly sought by collectors. 
The former is in the Carvick 
Webster, and thelatterin the 
Walter Churcher collection. 
Considering how numerous 
these candlesticks must have 


Figure 154 illustrates a 
type which, to the writer, 
seems to speak of the severe 
days of the Commonwealth, 
but which to other authori- 
ties appears a little later, 
but this is a point which I 
am afraid will never be fi- 
nally settled because the 
marks, when such exist, are 
generally merely the initials 
of the maker’s name and 
are not struck upon the 
touchplates. In the absence 
of absolute proof to the con- 
trary, I am afraid that these 


Fig. 154 — CANDLESTICK 
Probably Cromwellian. 
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Figs. 75.5, 156 — CANDLESTICKS 

Rare late Jacobean types. The former is strongly impregnated with classic 
feeling. 


been at one time, it is amazing that so few have come 
down to our time to rejoice the hearts of collectors. 

The next stage in progression is shown by the two won- 
derful examples, from the de Navarro collection, in Figures 
157 and 158. This latest type of Jacobean candlestick, 
which would seem to represent the zenith of the pewterer’s 
art, is also one of extreme rarity, for not more than half a 


dozen are known to have come down to our time. One of 


these during this month of my writing, February, 1923, 
was sold at auction for £41 and its present owner con- 
sidered himself fortunate to obtain it at that price, for it is 
in perfect condition and of somewhat plainer style cpan 
those here illustrated. The one figured in Figure 157 is 
eight and five-eighths inches in height and thats in ire 
158, three and five-eighths inches. 

Through the reigns of William and Mary and Queen 
Anne the types remained much the 
same, but gradually evolved into a 
plainer sty leof stem until the early mid- 
Georgian days when the Adam style of 
pillar candlestick had a slight vogue. 
One cannot find that this type ever 
had great hold on the pewterers, for few 
examples are known to exist in pewter. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth 


century, the style known as the baluster Swiss rococo. 


Fig. 762 — CANDLESTICKS 


stem came into fairly general use and consists of, usually, 
a rounded base with a stem made up of a series of knops 
and pear-shaped sections the assembling of which, in some 
specimens, is by no means displeasing; but the great major- 
ity bear no comparison with the types enumerated above 
and may but be classed as very ordinary. Figures 159 and 
160 show a few of these types, whilst, in Figure 161, is 
shown a later type in vogue about 1825 to 1850. 

In Figure 162 are shown three Swiss examples, formed in 
the elaborate, but by no means displeasing, rococo style 
which one fae come instinctively to associate with Switzer- 
land, though to a certain extent it obtained also in certain 
districts of France. 

Nore.—Errata. Working at long range in the publishing of Mr. Cotterell’s 
articles on pewter has almost inevitably resulted in the commission of some 


minor errors in the legends and in the identification of illustrations. These are 
here recorded. When, as is planned, this material is reprinted in book form, 


correction will be definitively 
made.—Eb. ee 
Part r.° Figure 737. The = = 


clearly visible marks of the ham- 
mer on the flanks of this London 
piece are characteristic of British 


\ 


CANDLESTICKS 
Rare late Jacobean types. 


as set a6 
Figs. TET 5 158 — 


pewter’’—should read: “—are not only characteristic 
of British pewter, but of European also.” Part 7. 
Figures 20, 21. “The two lidless examples are in that 
state by unfortunate bereavement,” should read:— 
“The two lidless examples are known as the Aberdeen 
type of tappit hen, and were made without lids.” Part 
z. Figure 23. “These are often mistaken for Scandina- 
vian pieces,”’ should read:—‘‘Amateurs try to glorify 
the Scandinavian pieces into Stuart tankards.” Part. 
Figure 26. The term “‘top-heavy ball” should apply 
to Figure 24 not Figure 26. Part IV. Figures 95, 96. 
The cuts should be transposed, the captions to remain 
the same. Part IV. Figures 107, 08. The cuts should 
be transposed, the captions to remain the same, 


Figs. 759, 760, 767 — BALUSTER STEM CANDLESTICKS 


The first five are late eighteenth century; 


the others a little later (¢. 7825-7850). 


a 


_ of colored or brown silk chenille.” (Fig. Fig. 7 —A Cuentiie Nev ror THE Hair 
This essential headdress for a Victorian dame 
with the directions for the making thereof is 


_ ity. Lateron the 


}seem to have #% 

| Been used— Soe Lee 
laces, gauzes, Fig.2—AHeappress For 

ribbons, flow- Mornine WEAR 

_ ers, fringes,—in 

1 fact every ma- Godey’s for August, 1854. 
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When Women Wore Caps 


UCH “poring upon old, unfashionable books”’ in 
the shape of files of the now unfashionable Godey’s 
dating from the early fifties to the Jate seventies, 
set me to considering the importance which seems to have 
been attached to women’s caps in the past and the almost 
complete passing of these articles in the present. 
_ In days gone by, the necessity for some draping for a 


woman’s hair seems to have been a survival 


of the Biblical objection to uncovered 
_ heads. In the beginning, therefore, the caps 


may have been a protest against the vanity 
which beautiful hair excited in the owner 
thereof. Witness the Sister of Charity’s cap, 
which conceals her hair, and the fact that 
cruel shears and ecclesiastical edi@ have 


taken from her the greater part of her 


cause for van- ; 


cap became, in 
Many in- 
stances, not a 
concealer 
of woman’s 
crowning glory, 
but rather a 
coquettish en- 
hancer of its 


All materials 


Or when entertaining visi- 
tors before dinner.—From 


terial known to 

the crafty milliner. In one of these old 
magazines there is a picture of “a pretty 
lady,” whose headdress is described as 
“a chenille net for the hair. To be made 


7.) These chenille caps are recommended 


_ elsewhere in Godey’s as ““Dinner caps for 
matrons.” Can you not see this good- Fig, 3— A Netrep Cap ror Mournino 


' 


looking lady, who was in her heyday 
some sixty years ago, sitting at the head 


of her well-appointed table, her auburn hair gleaming 
through the meshes of the dinner cap shown? 

In another issue of the same year is depicted what is 
_ called “‘a quiet plain headdress.” This one is “a simple 
band of rich lace, which may be fastened at each side with 
ornamental pins.” The setter forth of this fashion naively 
temarks “many ladies who have a fine braid of hair prefer 
this covering to a cap.” I should think that, under such 
favorable conditions, they would very much prefer it. I 


By Letrrta Hart ALEXANDER 


Fig. 7 


the bride’s mother is shown in this “quiet plain head 
dress” of rich Honiton lace, supplemented by a couple of 
small white ostrich tips. It completed her billowing moire 
antique costume in a wholly satisfying manner. 

There were many varieties of “morning caps” and 
“breakfast caps’”—not so ornate as the “dinner caps,” 
though even these were sometimes adorned with artificial 


flowers and are described as ‘“‘ornamented”’ 
with “‘apple green lutestring” and “mul- 
berry colored Mantua ribbon with light 
purling.”’ Some were of “India mull” lined 
with “Florence silk.” Many were so large 
that the uncanny suspicion presents itself 
that maybe the “‘braids”’ were not as beau- 
tifully arranged for breakfast as for dinner, 
when the chenille fishnet was the adorn- 


Fig. a—A GRACEFUL 
Cap ror A YOUNG 
Marron 
Composed of Maltese, Gui- 
pure, or broad Valen- 
ciennes lace, with a pearled 
edge-——From Godey’s for 
August, 1854. 


ment. Figure 2 
shows a cap for 
Soo rn vn. g 
wear’’ from 
Godey’s, and 
Figure 4 a “‘din- 
ner or dress 
cap” from the 
same source. 
There was an- 
other cut of 
what was 
termed a “bri- 
dalncap. © Che 
chubby-faced 
bride wore a 
close lace cap, 
somewhat of 
the Dutch peas- 
amuevarrety, 
bordered with 


fine orange 


blossoms and a short veil of ““Mechlin”’ 
lace arranged at the back. All in all, she 


bore a wonderful resemblance to the 


taken from Godey’s Lady’s Book for April, 1860. of Holland. 


From Godey’s for January, 1858. 


have a daguerreotype of nearly seventy years ago, wherein to make dear’s 


youthful pictures of Queen Wilhelmina 


Nightcaps were not forgotten, and 
numerous patterns were given, most of 
them composed of “barred muslin” and 


“white calico,” though there were lighter ones of “book 
muslin” and “worked bobbinet,” to be worn when con- 
valescing from illness and able to see friends. The heavier 
caps (whisper it low!) must have had some reference to the 
preservation of the pillow, for over a lengthy period of 
Godey’s numerous advertisements of hair oil, bear’s grease, 
and pomatum appear, as well as many receipts for making 
these supposed aids to beauty at home. In one issue we are 
gravely informed that /ard is the best thing from which 
grease! 
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Figs. 5,6 — Various Caps 
Owned by Victorian women, of whom it was said, “Rea! ladies wear only real lace.” 
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The nightcap belonged to the sterner sex also, even after 
it ceased to be used to protect the shaved heads from 
draughts, after the wig had been removed. I suspect that 
“it was worn by men for the same reason that women wore 
it, namely, to keep the pillow clean, for all the greasy 
“dressings advertised are recommended as a preventive of 
baldness and to make the beard more luxuriant! These 
masculine nightcaps were similar to the Neapolitan fisher 
caps and are also familiar to us in old English prints. 
Numerous patterns are given in Godey’s for working them 
in silk, wool, and cotton. 

About the time these old books fell into my hands I 
began a rummage for caps that had been worn, as a small 
relative expresses it, by “real people,” and the result is 
shown in the illustrations given. They are all more or less 
interesting as showing what actualities emerged from the 
inspiration furnished by the fashion books. 

In Figure 5, the first cap, beginning at the left, was the 
work of the daughter of a pioneer governor of one of the 
southern states. The execution of the embroidery is per- 
_ fect and the lace is genuine Valenciennes. The one next on 
the upper shelf, belonged in the trousseau of the wife of a 
Presbyterian parson, and was made by the bride’s own 
skillful hands. The needlework on the sheer linen cambric 
_ is faultless and the “thread lace”’ is of spider-web fineness. 
The two caps in the center of the picture are comparatively 
modern and were worn in the early sixties, in Paris, by a 
woman of ripe age, who still retained much of her early 
beauty. The top cap in the picture is of fine cambric, hav- 
ing plaited frills, edged with narrow real Valenciennes. 

The lower one is of cream netting, having a ribbon of the 
exact shade of a Persian lilac to draw it up. Both caps were 
exquisitely made by hand. The one next had the same 
origin as the first and the last was a night cap of “barred 
muslin” which belonged in a family of gentlefolk, but I 
have no clue to its history. Apropos of netted caps, I show 
Godey’s parallel, labeled “A lady’s netted cap for mourn- 
ing. 

In the bottom illustration, beginning at the left, the first 
cap came, with other fal-lals, from Paris to Philadelphia, 
and from there over the mountains to the southern state 
where it was purchased by the same governor’s daughter 
who fashioned the two embroidered muslin ones of the 


first picture. The one next, having “lappets’’ of lace is 
without known history. It looks as if it had framed the 
placid face of one of the elderly English women whom 
Thackeray delights to introduce in some of his own illustra- 
tions of his books. The last is what Godey’s calls trans- 
ferred work, and its “sprigs” have been cut from some 
piece of embroidery and transferred, by sewing, to fine net. 

All these caps seem to substantiate a remark made by a 
representative of another generation, to the effect that 
“real ladies wear only real lace’; but at that time “real 
ladies” did not have the many varieties of fine machine- 
made laces which their equally real sisters of the present 
generation wear and enjoy. The older generation had per- 
force to wear the hand-made article or a product of Birm- 
ingham, which must have been shocking to “real lace” 
sensibilities. 

In the study of costume women’s headdresses play a 
large and important part, and reflect quite accurately the 
manners and morals of their wearers. This truth is appar- 
ent even in the old Godey’s. In the forties and fifties the 
caps and headdresses were dignified and what designers 
term “restrained.” In the sixties, when the beautiful 
Eugenie was Empress of the French and Empress of the 
butterfly world of fashion, and America was convulsed by 
civil war, headdresses mirrored the taste of the extrava- 
gant Spaniard and the excited citizens of America. In 
many instances the results were grotesque in the ex- 
treme. | 

With furnace-heated houses and closer window frames, 
the nightcap no longer fills its mission of protecting heads 
from draughts. The use of bear’s grease, too, would be con- 
sidered a high crime by the woman who cares for her hair 
with soap and water. Thus changing conditions have put 
the nightcap out of existence. The “dinner cap” is no 
longer worn by either young or old; and, as there are no 
longer any old ladies (more’s the pity!) of course there 1s 
no further use for the old ladies’ cap. 

The passing of the old caps to the limbo of forgotten 
things is the excuse for presenting these pictures with their 
accompanying chatter. Perhaps the boudoir cap is the 
forerunner of a revival in caps, just as we have seen 
revivals of almost forgotten authors, who flourished in the 
time of caps, pomatum and draughty dwellings. 


Why Autographs? 


By Stpney Woopwarp 


chapter on autography, “Next to the person of a 
distinguished man of letters we desire to see his 
portrait, next to his portrait his autograph.” Choosing one 
hundred men and women of his time, he made a serious 
attempt to determine from their signatures the mental] and 
physical characteristics of each individual. As one reads 
this chapter today, one 
realizes how far off the 
mark he was in most 
cases. A full autographed 
letter, on the other hand, 
quite often gives us an 
insight into the personality 
of the writer. Read for in- 
stance, this letter of Wil- 
liam Warren, Boston’s old- 
time favorite stock actor: 
Lowell, Mass., Oct. 20, 1879 
Dear Miss Fiske 
It is half an hour to tea time, 
soit occurred to me to drop you a 
line, to say that I found my eye- 
glasses hanging down my back. 
However a receipt for your 
taxes, which Smithy gave me in 
the street today, was also found 
in my pocket, and which you will 


| "chap ALLAN POE once wrote, in his famous 


find inclosed. Of course I forgot: A 


all about it. 
Yours truly, 

WILLIAM WarREN, 
Glancing in the encyclo- 
pedia under the heading of 
autographs, we find among 
other definitions, ‘““Some- 
thing written with one’s 
own hand.” This personal 
touch which a _ hand- 
written letter conveys is, I 
take it, one of the main 
reasons for the impulse or 
desire to collect auto- 
graphs. George Washing- 
ton handled this paper, he 
wrote these lines and they 
are the expression of his thoughts, and this is his signature 
at the time of writing. Place beside this letter the British 
Guiana stamp which sold in Paris for $32,000. The latter 


a poor, small, badly printed scrap with no value except its” 


rarity; the former a letter of Washington to his friend 
Lafayette, written during the stress of the revolution and 
connected with one of the most important events in Ameri- 
can history. Yet there are a thousand collectors of stamps 
to one of autographs. 

A colleétion of autographs generally has a small begin- 
ning. It may start from an accumulation of letters from 
some distinguished correspondent, or it may be that 
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Addressed to Lady Craven. “The little doggies were a New Year’s gift to me 
from the Queen—else I should beg you to put them into your folio.” 


March, 1924 


through accident, or as a family heirloom handed down 
from generation to generation, a few letters of celebrated 
people come into your possession. Something recalls them 
to your attention and you are given an opportunity to add 
to them. Suddenly you realize that, with a few more, you 
are able to complete a set, say, of the Presidents of the 
United States. In pursuing these autographs the joy and 
fond pleasure derived from} 
their final capture is such | 
that you start off on a dif. 
ferent line and thus soon 
become a confirmed col- 
lector. As your collection 
grows, you grow with it. 
Through the authors of 
your letters you become 
interested in the arts, 
literature, politics, history, 
drama; and, in addition, a 
great deal that goes on 
about you takes on an in- | 
creased interest. 

As time passes and the 
collection increases, the 
business of collecting be- 
comes similar to any other 
business of today, toa 
- point where you must, of 
: necessity, begin to confine — 
_ your efforts and specialize. | 
The field to draw from is | 
inexhaustible,and youcan- | 
not hope to cover itall. But} 
that really does not matter, — 
since the pleasure is but — 
beginning. ‘ 

There are several types } 
of autographs known to } 
the collector. Among the 
most common is the auto. 
graph letter signed, or } 
“A. L.S.,” as such spectamm 
mens are designated in the } 
catalogues; the letter | 
signed, L. S.; the autograph note signed, A. N.S.; the plain 
autograph signature, A. S.; and the autograph document 
signed, A. D. S.; or document signed, D. S. 

Autographs may be obtained through several different } 
agencies. They may be part of a family heirloom, as stated 
above. However, not having denied yourself anything to } 
purchase such examples, nor having anything to do with 
their selection, and without any of the satisfaction that 
goes with personally collecting them, autographs derived 
in this way seldom mean as much as those more difficult 
to acquire. 

Autographs may be bought from dealers who make a 


ae 
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ig. 2— QUEEN Victoria (7879-7907) 


Queen of Great Britain and Ireland (7837-7907), Empress of India (7876-7907). 


regular business of buying and selling them, as they would 
any other recognized commodity. Many autographs find 
their way into the auction room, and each year there are 
important sales held by many of the important auction 
houses in New York and Philadelphia. Dealers replenish 
their supplies from such sales. Autographs bought thus 
are usually cheaper, and in these sales, which are made 
up of private collections sent to be auctioned off, are 
found the choicest specimens. Then, too, the excitement of 
the auction room, with the zest of the bidding, the keen de- 
sire for some choice letter, and the anxiety lest your com- 
petitor outbids your pocket-book, all add flavor to this 
way of adding to your collection. 

_ One common method of securing autographs that is 
much in vogue—but only when the celebrity is alive—is 
‘that of writing a direct request for an autograph, or by 
asking some 
Weearartf-g 
question so- 
liciting a re- 
ply. Among 
true collect- 
Op aie 
custom is 
frowned on 
and deemed 
unethical. 
- Yet Edward 
Bok efor 


ig. 7 — Puineas T. Barnum (7870-7897) 
many years 


The American showman. 
editor of The 


Ladies’ Home Fournal, was not above this. We read, in his 
'reminiscences, of how he wrote to the noted men and 
women of his boyhood times. The very ingenuousness of 
his questions so pleased the recipients that he was nearly 
always rewarded with personal replies, and in some in- 
stances, the letters have acquired historical importance. 
And not only that, they formed the beginning of ac- 
‘quaintances which in after years proved of much benefit 
to their possessor. 

As I glance over my own collection, which is made up of 
autographs a third at least of which have been addressed 
to me, I begin to realize that I must be classed with that 
despicable type of colleGtor known as the autograph fiend. 
Yet there are letters that have been written to me that I 
would not exchange for the rarest and oldest gem in my 
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collection. Now that my purse strings have been un- 
loosed to such an humble extent that I can, and do, 
buy letters in the more conventional way, it has never 
seemed to lessen for me the glamour of the personal 
letter. 

I remember, vividly, writing for my first auto- 
graphs. I was twelve years old at the time. My father, 
brother and I got together one Sunday afternoon and 
worked out a form request. It was a short, polite note, 
carefully worded and to the point. We sent letters to 
Admirals Dewey, Schley, and R. P. Hobson, to General 
Wood, Grover Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt. 
With what suppressed excitement did I listen for 
the postman’s ring, and what a thrill as the replies 
came in! The pleasure and excitement were indeed 
genuine. In the space of a week my collection comprised six 
signatures. Not one request was denied. From that day I 
had found my hobby. Not until years afterward did I 
learn that my father had also been a collector, so with me 
it may have been an hereditary trait. When I was twenty- 
one, and each following Christmas, my father gave me, 
until his supply was exhausted, letters which he had him- 
self collected forty years before. 


Fig. 4— Jerrerson Davis (7808-7889) 


President of the Confederate States of America. 


This form letter written in boyhood still serves me when 
I am desirous of obtaining a letter from some particular 
celebrity. Yet it does not bring one hundred per cent re- 
plies as in the first instance. For with a very busy man, 
under stress of big undertakings, a letter of this sort never 
goes farther than his secretary. However, as time has passed, 
I have found that it is the greatest and busiest men who 
respond the quickest and who send the kindliest replies. 

I have often been asked, when showing my collection, 
what letter I think the most of. It is a difficult question to 
answer, since each autograph, like a new suit of clothes, 
seems the best when you first acquire it, but as different 
ones are added to your collection the old ones are apt to 
recede into the background. 

I have one letter, however, which has never lost its 
original glamour for me. I had just read Jf I were King, 


ee 


Fig. 5 — GeorGE CRUIKSHANK (7792-1878) 
The English"caricaturist. 


Fig. 6— From Joun Ruskin (2879-1900) 
The English author and art critic. 


by Justin Huntly McCarthy. It strongly impressed me 
at the time and I have since read it again and again 
with never failing interest. It occurred to me, in writing 
for the novelist’s autograph, to deviate from my usual let- 
ter and to tell him how much I had enjoyed reading his 
book and how greatly I would prize a word from its 
author. Here was his reply: 
Dec. 5, 1911, 67 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 
I have been away or your letter would have been answered sooner. 
It pleased me very greatly. The generous admiration of youth is one 
of the highest rewards a writer can hope to win. 
Very truly yours, 
Justin Huntiy McCarrnuy. 


One can readily perceive that it is no far cry from the 
strictly honest, spontaneous letter, such as mine to Justin 
McCarthy, and one written in similar style, but in which 
the autograph seeker never read the book at all. Mr. 
McCarthy, for instance, would have had no way of 
knowing, and his reply might have been the same in 
either case. It all simmers down to a point of principle 
with the collector himself. If a collector is not bothered 
by such etiquette, then he becomes one of those un- 
desirable autograph hunters such as the authentic col- 
lector believes we all are. It is an unpleasant fact that in 
the pursuit of a hobby there are those who stoop to 
unscrupulous ways and means, and, unfortunately for 
us, since these ways are most widely known to the 
general public, we are judged accordingly. 


AUNT Ose TS 


coo Austin eventually became insane and died in an 
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Fig. 7 — From Epwarp Everetr Hate (7822-7909) 
Addressed to Messrs. Magee and requesting attention to the writer’s chimney. 
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One of the worst frauds of this kind ever per- 
petrated was by a man named Austin. The story is _ 
too long to tell here, but it will suffice to say that a 
certain man named Benj. W. Austin of Texas con- 
ceived in his own mind a society which he called The 
Great Northwestern Literary and Historical Society, — 
Sioux City, lowa. To this he elected artists, literary — 
lights, scholars and eminent men all over the world — 
to honorary membership. No one had ever heard of 4 
either Austin or his Society. Each one receiving an in- 
vitation, flattered that he should be so singled out, and 
taking just pride in the fact that his name and work ; 
should have become so well known as to deserve this _ 
distinction, gratefully accepted the unsought honor, 
Some of their replies, as I read them over, are truly _ 
pathetic, and I often wonder what Austin actually 
thought of himself and his fake society when he re- — 
ceived letters like the following from all parts of the — 
world: 7 


Ben W. Austin Esq. Secr. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Dear Sir: 
Your esteemed letter of 23d inst. came duly to hand by which 
I was most pleasantly surprised in learning that the members of F 
the North Western Literary and Historical Society of Sioux — 
City, Iowa, have done me the honor to elec&t me an honorary 
member of their esteemed body. With great pleasure I accept 
the honor conferred upon me and the prosperity of the Society — 
will henceforth have my sincere sympathy. 
Very respectfully yours, 
New York KrusEMAN VAN ELTEN 
March 3oth, 1886 


asylum. His letters were afterward collected and sold 
at auction. 
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| The method of keeping autographs varies with the col- 
ector. When the collection is small it can be very at- 
actively arranged in a loose-leaf album, placed on the 
yages in such a way_as not to injure or mar the letter or 
ignature. A collection soon outgrows this method, as 
ine did, when the book became so heavy with the added 
eaves that I could not hold it comfortably. I learned from 
he autographs purchased at auction that the most general 
ind satisfactory method was the individual, legal size 
‘older for each celebrity. The folder may be labeled and 
iled alphabetically, and on it may be written other in- 
‘eresting data, such as where and when it was bought, 
he style of letter, its cost, etc. Within, there is room for 
miscellaneous matter pertaining to the person whose 
wutograph you have. In my own case, I always try to 
secure a photograph of the celebrity and, if he is an actor, 
olay bills in which his name appears, or in case of artists, 
yhotographs of their works. 
' Among the more recent uses of autographs with im- 
ortant collectors is that for extra-illustrating books. In one 
of the Boston bookstores is a history of Napoleon extra- 
Illustrated so as to fill ten large volumes. The man who origi- 
aally owned it spent his lifetime, at leisure hours, collecting 
etters, portraits and interesting pictorial data relative to 
che life of Napoleon. The folder is an aid for keeping such 
material orderly and in a place where one can have ready 
uccess to it. 

Autographs, like other pieces of merchandise, have a 
market value, and the price is determined by the ratio 
detween the supply and demand. So many different in- 
fluences prevail, however, that in letters by the same per- 
son, a wide range in value often prevails. Sometimes cata- 
logues are instrumental in determining the price. A cata- 
logue nicely prepared and containing important and rare 
items attracts the large collectors, whereas a catalogue 
poorly edited and with only a moderate collection to dis- 
pose of is passed by. Letters by the same author included 
in the two catalogues will vary accordingly. 

_ Then, too, it makes a difference when a letter was writ- 
ten. Letters by generals serving in the various wars, writ- 
ten during war time and on military matters, are much 
more valuable than letters written by the same man before 
or after the war. The historical importance of a letter’s 
contents has a marked bearing on the price. Some collectors 
will not bother with a letter unless it contains matter of 
historical import, while others who buy for sentiment and 
are termed hero worshippers are content with merely the 
handwriting of the famous one. The condition of the paper 
and ink and the legibility of the script likewise are deter- 
‘mining factors. In rare cases, a letter, like an old painting 
‘or antique, may have an historic interest outside of its con- 
tents or the fame of its author. A letter may acquire a his- 
‘tory of its own. 

_ Because only the most sensational prices are recorded 
‘in the newspapers, the general idea prevails among others 
than collectors that autographs are expensive and worth a 
great deal of money. This is far from true. It is surprising 
how reasonably and at what a little cost good letters may 
be bought. Letters of celebrities who, in the opinion of the 
cataloguer, are not important enough to catalogue singly 
lare bunched in lots of ten to a hundred or more. I have 
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bought letters like these containing a vast store of infor- 
mation and of exceeding interest for as low as two cents 
apiece. These are usually of men or women great in their 
line, but not among that order to which the word immortal 
fame is attached. ; 

In very rare cases does a collector sell his autographs, 
and then only in time of pecuniary necessity, or, as in a 
recent case stated in the newspapers, where a man dis- 
posed of his books and autographs at auction so that he 
might have the fun of collecting them all over again. Asa 
rule, however, an autograph collector will hold his col- 
lection until the last, even when he can no longer add to it. 
Each item of it has a story for him. It may have meant a 
long, weary search before its final capture, or a period of 
saving and scrimping in order to effect its purchase. These 
items as a whole invariably recall to his mind books he has 
read, plays he has seen, countries he has visited, friends he 
has made, and episodes in his life probably otherwise for- 
gotten. They become, and are, a very part of his daily life, a 
reminder, when he grows old, of his younger days. So he 
instinctively clings to them, treasures and loves them, even 
as you and I would cherish the house in which we were born. 
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Fig. 8 — From Rosert Brownine (7872-7889) 


A letter interesting solely as an autograph. 


r A\HE Pennsylvania Dutch were not Dutch at all. 
They were Germans whose “Deutsch”? name was 
readily changed by their neighbors to what it 

sounded like, and “Pennsylvania Dutch”’ still sticks to this 


day. Differing from their associates in the community, they 


nevertheless took an 
important part in 
Pennsylvania’s early 
history and have left 
an indelible impress 
upon it. 

Every now and then 
some one turns up 
with an old “Dutch” 
book, which bears an 
ancient date, but which 
denies easy reading. It 
is valued as a curi- 
osity, and in most 
cases rightly so; but 
the early productions 
of the German presses 
in Pennsylvania are 
not particularly valu- 
able,—with a few ex- 


ceptions. 
It is a striking fact 
that the first Bible 


issued in any Europe- 
an language in what is 
now the United States 
was a German Bible 
printed by Christopher 
Saur at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, in 1743. 
This brings at auction 
from $35 to $75, ac- 
cording to condition. 
The Saur imprints are 
not especially com- 
mon, yet the fact that 
the books are printed 
in a foreign language 
limits the number of 
collectors who wish to 
possess them. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


eA ‘Press of the Pennsylvania ‘Dutch 


By Georce H. Sarcent 


ZIONITISCHEN Gtiffts 1. Theil. 
Oder cine 


“olridente Karke, 


Die nad) cinrey Cangen Mache iit der herrlicherr Morgerr-Rsche (fF anf gegae- 
gen auf dein Gefielde Libanons, und hat uncer dex Kinder der op 
AVeishere chen Balfamifhon Gerndy vor fid) geaebert, 


Drs vor GOHte dod beguadigtert wd beadcleess fiorercfAy | 
THEOLOGI der My ttifchen GOee Gite ee 


i | | } 
: Ats welder durdy die Gtimme des Brducigatts.di¢ Gefandfhafe des atlere 
 Foinfecr Geifkes der Nimlifehen SOPHIA emypfangen gur Offenbatung 
der Paradififchen Sungfraufdafe: und tt gefaloce worden gute 


Prisftrlihen Ame ver BerfSpmunrg in fener Fhme von 
GOT anvertcauten Gensine, 


| BefFchend in ciner Gammlung geifllider Gem5ts-Beweguys 
Sen und Lrfabrungs: volier Theofoph {cher Gendfebreibe/ 

: welche vow Demjelbert 

| MM feine vertraute Freunde und geiftliche Minder find gefieHee, und wut usm ihrer Voge 


treflicpfett wiles den Sinderm der WaGheie gu einem geifliden 
Unterride gejanialet, und ans Licht gegeben worten, 
+ 


| EPHRATA i Penfelvanica Qrucés und Berlags per Vraderfhofs, 0745 


An Earty Work oF THE EpuHraTaA Press 
Issued the first year of Ephrata printing, this book was ordered burned and the author’s 
apple orchard cut down. Owned by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


But one of the most interesting of the early German 
presses was that of the Mennonite or Dunkard Community 
at Ephrata. Why the Mennonites did not spread over the |} 
land must be incomprehensible to a believer in the tenets 
of their religion. They didn’t swear, fight, go to law, or | 
charge interest for } 


money loaned. Per. | 
haps the last-named 


tenet was too much for | 


iy 


them. 

Conrad Beissel, the | 
founder of the Ephrata | 
Community, was 


German of much a 
telligence and pict 


who had been edu- 
cated at Halle and 
took orders as a Cal’ 


i 
| 
if 


vinist minister. Fail | 
ing to reconcile some | 
points of this theology | 
with his own thinking, | 


he left Europe and 


| 
¥] 


came to Pennsylvania, || 
about the year 1720, } 
where he was one of | 


the founders of a col- 
ony on the Cocalico 
Creek, in Lancaster 


f 


County. It was named } 


Ephrata, in allusion to 


the Hebrews who sang } 


psalms on the banks 
of the Euphrates. 


In this cloistered 


colony music was an | 


important feature, and 


the Ephrata Cloister | 


choral books are still | 


in existence, one of the | 
most beautiful being 
in the library of the 
Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Society. These 
choral books existed in 
manuscript, and the 


Saur printed, in 1738, the first German almanac issued in 
this country,and continued it for forty years. His Bible was 
nearly three years in the press, and a thousand copies were 
issued in quarto, priced at thirteen shillings to subscribers 
and twenty shillings to others. This enterprising German 
printer not only maintained a press, but erected a paper 
mill and cast new types. Like others of its kind in the early 
Colonial times, the Saur Press was a self-sustaining unit. 


Ephrata Cloister appears to have been one of the last places } 


in the world where the art of illumination, as practiced in 
the Middle Ages, was carried on. Beissel himself took great 


interest in it, and a description of his methods may be | 


found in the Chronicon Ephratense. Two of the sisters, 
Anastasia and Iphigenia, were the most skilled in art, and 
the choral books executed by them show elaborate designs 
in penwork and colors, the initials being generally illumt 
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A page from one of the Ephrata Choral Books, with obsolete musical 
characters and illuminations. Owned by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


nated with colored flowers. The music itself was written in 
a peculiar form, with characters not now in use. 

_ The year of the establishment of the Ephrata Press, 
1745, was notableinthe Colony not only for its typographi- 
pa activity, but for a religious dissension which affected 
' the Ephrata Press. A religious work of two hundred and 
 eighty-three octavo pages had been printed, entitled Zion- 
tischen Stiffts. I. Theil, etc. The title and preface were 
written by Israel Eckerlein and are enthusiastic in praise 
of Beissel. But Eckerlein appears to have become persona 
non grata to the community. He had printed a work by 
order of Beissel, and with an appendix by himself and an 
essay by Johannes Hildebrand showing marriage to have 
been the cause of man’s fall. When Eckerlein withdrew from 
_the “Brotherhood,” his book, which had been printed in both 
English and German, was destroyed, and it was sought to 
wipe out all traces of his presence. So far as they could be se- 
cured, all copies of his books were burned. The “Brother- 
_hood”’even went further, and, with what seems neither a truly 
brotherly spirit nor an intelligent self-interest, cut down the 
orchard which he had planted. His part in the Zionitischen 
| Suffts was not overlooked, and the general title, the preface, 
and a second title at page 59 were suppressed and burned 
_by order of Beissel, the Prior, who appears to have assumed 
the functions of a censor. One or two copies, however, are 
known to have escaped the wrath of the “Brotherhood.” 


. 
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With the objectionable Eckerlein material eliminated, the 
work was given a new title and preface, a new second title 
at page $9 beginning: Mystiche Und Erfahrungs-volle 
Episteln. Page 283 was reprinted and the sixty-eighth to 
the seventy-third Epistles, pages 284-294 were added. 
Then the work was issued under the title: Urstandliche und 
Erfahrungs-volle Hohe Zeugnisse wie man zum Geistlichen 
Leben Und dessen Vollkommenheit, gelangen moge, etc. The 
imprint is “Ephrata, in Pensylvanien, Drucks der Brueder- 
schafft, 1745.”’ Although the work is scarce, no copy having 
appeared at auction in several years, copies are obtainable 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and in other 
libraries. 

The work is a theologico-theosophical compend, the first 
part dealing with primitive man, his creation through 
divine power, the awakening of his mind to a realization 
of its powers and a comprehension of man as the image of 
God. At page sg there is a second title, which in the new 
version reads: Mystiche Und Erfahrungs-volle Episteln,” etc. 
This treats of the mind of primitive man, the epistles and 
miracles of Christ, how to understand the works of Christ 
and how to be able to do the marvellous works which he 
performed through divine inspiration. At page 173 begins 
a consideration of theological biology, dealing with the 
question of sex from a more soulful standpoint than that of 
modern fiction. From page 203 the work pays a beautiful 
tribute to the Sisterhood of the Society, and ends with a 
Utopian vision of heaven on earth, to be brought about by 
a love of fellow-men (possibly excepting Israel Eckerlein), 
the adoption of the Golden Rule as a guide to conduct 
and a universal religion under one God. 

This was not, however, the first of the Ephrata Press 
books. The earliest known was Guldene Aepffel In Silbern 
Schalen, a twelvemo with the imprint: “Ephrata, Im Jahr 
des Heyls 1745. Verlegt durch etliche Mitglieder der 
Mennonisten-gemeine.” These “‘apples of gold in pictures 
of silver” were the precepts of the “Brotherhood.” The 
Ephrata Press probably produced, as its second work, a 
thick sextodecimo entitled Die Ernsthaffte Christen-Pelicht, 
an appendix having a separate title and a translation by 
Alexander Mack of a part of the famous Martyr Book of 
T. J. Van Braght, Der Blutige Schau-Platz. 

This last-named work, of which the appendix was the 
forerunner, is the most noted and largest of the issues of 
the Ephrata Press, and the most frequently met with, as 
1200 copies of this large folio were printed. There are varia- 
tions in the first edition, a part having some lines of the 
title printed in red, although most of them are in black 
only. A part of the edition has a horrible plate of martyr- 
dom in the front, which was suppressed in the remainder, 
the design being offensive to the Mennonite purchasers. It 
is one of the most interesting pieces of Mennonite printing, 
however, and, although good copies can be had for about 
twenty-five or thirty dollars, it compares in interest, to a 
German, with that which an Englishman has in Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs. 

The theological polemics and horrors of the Ephrata 
Press, however, are much less interesting than the music 
books of the Ephrata cloister. The early illuminated ones 
are different from one another and some are fine specimens 
of a transplanted art, which did not flourish long in Penn- 
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sylvania soil. The first Ephrata hymn book is known to 
exist in only one copy, in the library of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania under the title of Ernstliche Erweck- 
ungs-Stimm, etc., a sextodecimo of sixteen pages printed 
at Ephrata, in 1745. Strictly speaking, this is not a hymn 
book, although most of it is occupied by a hymn on the 
comet discovered by Klinkenberg in September, 1743. The 
hymn was written to inform the faithful that the comet 
had come to give warning of war, pestilence and famine in 
America, and advised all to repent in sackcloth and ashes. 

The first collection of the Ephrata hymns, printed on their 
own press, was issued, in 1747, under the title: Das Gesang 
der einsamen und verlassenen Turtel-Taube Memlich der 
Christlichen Kirche, and in different copies there are varia- 
tions. One copy, curiously, contains an additional stanza 
to the hymns printed on page 50. This book, printed on 
paper made by the Mennonite brethren themselves, well 
illustrates 
the peculiar- 
ities of their 
bookmaking. 
Most of the 
publications 
issued for 
theirown use 
were in such 
shape as best 
suited their 
putip osc 
temporarily, 
and matter 
found in 
some copies 
is omitted 
in others, 


leading to [My te 
endless vari- & - SNe hemes 
ations. The HE EpHrata Music Boox 
Music of one of the hymns. Owned by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
number of ; ; 
hymn books issued at the cloister, in manuscript and in 


print, was large. 

Beissel was an expert musician and composer, and, while 
his symbols are now to be interpreted only by one skilled 
in music, when played or sung, it is unlike any modern 
music. Fahnestock says: “In composing sacred music, he 
took his style from the music of nature, and the whole, 
comprising several large volumes, are founded on the tones 
of the Aeolian harp. The singing is the Aeolian harp har- 
monized. It is very peculiar in its style and concords and 
in its execution. The tones issuing from the choir imitate 
very soft instrumental music conveying a softness and de- 
votion almost superhuman.” 

The Mittel-Buch is the manuscript version of the hymns 
in the Turtle Dove with a printed index, and is, of course, 
unique. The rarest of the Ephrata books, excluding the 
manuscript books used in the cloister, are such as Beissel’s 
Erster Theil der Theosophichen Lactionen, 1752, of which 
only a few copies were printed for the use of the Prior 
himself. 

The Paradisischer Wunder-Spiel, one of the earliest 
works of the Ephrata Press, first issued in 1754 and then 


at later dates, is one of the most remarkable specimens of — 


Pennsylvania bookmaking. The text begins on the reverse 
of the title page. The pages are not quite fourteen inches 
long, and contain, usually, only six lines of type besides 


the heading. Between the lines are spacesof more than two — 
inches, on which, in the copy which belonged to Sister 
Barbara of the Community, are written manuscript music 


for four voices. The end of each musical phrase is marked 


by penwork in two or three colors, usually in floral designs. — 
There was also an Ephrata almanac with the title of Die 
Americanische Calendar, the work of Albert Conrad Reben, — 


copies of which are scarce. 


The Ephrata Press continued intermittently to issue 


books, from 1754 to 1775; sometimes only one in a year, 
so far as is known. The authors were generally members of 
the Ephrata Community, and the works were chiefly 
theological or musical. One writer, Anthony Benezet, 


leader in the © 
antislavery | 
movementin — 


this country 
a hundred 
years before 
the Civil 
War, by 


means of his 


t vernom: 734, 


original ab- 
olitionist, 
prohibition- 
ist, and pacifist. So the Ephrata Press, restricted as it was 
in its publishing, was not without large influence. 

By the time the clouds of approaching revolution rolled 
over the land, the Pennsylvania Press was firmly estab- 
lished, and Bradford, Aitken, Franklin, Hall, and Sellers, 
and others had assumed great prominence as American 
publishers. The Revolution checked the output of the 
Pennsylvania presses, but Robert Aitken, in 1777, printed 
in Philadelphia the first English New Testament author- 
ized in America. In 1782 he printed the first Bible in Eng- 
lish with an American imprint which was ever issued in 
this country. It is now known as the Aitken Bible. The 
New Testament in this is dated 1781. This Bible, which 1s 
the King James version, had official recognition and 
recommendation from the Congress of the United States. 
Aitken, however, failed to reap any adequate return from 
his enterprise, as the British, at the occupation of Phila- 
delphia, used, according to tradition, the unbound sheets 
of this Bible for gun-wadding, which might account for the 
scarcity of this valuable book. Unfortunately for tradition, 
however, this Bible was printed four years after the 


British had evacuated Philadelphia. 


tracts awak- — 


Ti. ened the at 
i———_—« tention of 
i Clarksom 
i and Wilber- 
i force to the 
Hr subject of | 
— the slave- 
i trade, Hae 
mc was the 
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BooTLEGGING IN THE 1830's 


deat af 


‘A Romance or ENcLIsH 


the damsel in the poke bonnet are evidently on the side of lawlessness. 
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From contemporary copper prints representing an encounter between smugglers and government officers. It is distressing to observe that the sympathies of 


Antiques Abroad 


| Jugs, Fug Fillers, and Other Things 


& By ArtHuUR HaypDENn 


ONDON: I am informed by an official from the 
| National Museum, Dublin, that there are literally tons 
of glass now being sold as old Waterford Irish glass 
which not only never saw Waterford but never saw Ireland. 
He goes on to say that real old Waterford is not easy to 
distinguish from other fine old Irish glass, and ts not dirty 
‘or smoky or bluish in tint; on the contrary it has a brilliance 
_and sparkling character which at once should distinguish 
it from the many fabrications which come from Holland. 
From another source I gather that an enterprising person 
‘is actually running a glass factory in London for the supply 
of old Irish glass to collectors. 


* * * 


Queen Elizabeth's Ring.—The story is well known of the 
‘ting given by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Essex with 
_ the promise that if, at any time, he sent it to her she would 
grant whatever request he made. When in the Tower of 
_ London under sentence of execution, he sent it, but it never 
reached the Queen. The Countess of Nottingham, when 
_ dying, entreated to see Elizabeth and confessed she had 
| the ring, which she had not delivered. Transported with 
| grief and rage, Elizabeth shook the dying countess in her 


: 
- 
| 
\ 
; 


) 


bed exclaiming that, while God might forgive, she never 
could. Now the Keeper of the Crown jewels, Sir George 
Younghusband, is making a hue and cry about this ring 
as being missing. It appears however that Charles I gave 
it to Sir Thomas Warner, and that it remained in the latter’s 
family until 1865, when it was mislaid and has not since 
been traced. In 1890 at the Tudor Exhibition in London a 
sardonyx ring was exhibited, belonging to the Thynne 
family, which purported to be this jewel. In 1913, at Chris- 
tie’s,a ring with a cameo of Queen Elizabeth, with the same 
romantic history, was sold to an American collector. 
But the description of the lost Essex ring is that of*a plain 
hoop with a heart composed of rose diamonds. Where 
is this ring? That is the question. 


Old English Smugglers —The quaintness of the broad- 
sheet depicting, as it used to do, typical crimes or the errant 
lives of notorious highwaymen is its only recommendation. 
Of old, rum running served as a romantic occupation at cer- 
tain seaports, and many a fatal conflict took place between 
the smugglers and the coastguardsmen. The plates repro- 
duced depict with ludicrous pictorialism two scenes. The cap- 
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CuippeENDALE Manocany Cuatr (7760-7765) 
French influence in the arms; Chinese in the legs; classic in the brackets. 


tain of the smugglers is shown, armed like a stage pirate, 
with his faithtul Aramintain a poke bonnet as his warning 
spirit, accompanied by a negro also armed to the teeth and 
a trained hound. In the background the officers of justice 
appear. 

The second scene is filled with tragedy. Evidently the 
smuggler hero has been put out of action by the gentleman 
with the cocked hat. But Araminta appears to the rescue. 
Accompanied by the hound, which has seized the officer’s 
leg, she levels a pistol at the head of the astonished coast- 
guardsman. No doubt in the sequel the enamored smug- 
glers escape. Such were the days of smuggling brandy and 
other spirits from France and Holland. 

Despite their curious draughtmanship and crude real- 
ism, there is a touch of humanity in these prints. The com- 
mon folk seemed to appreciate a touch of spice and loved 
to read of Dick Turpin, the highwayman, who rode on his 
Black Bess from London to York. Officialism in those days 
was not very lovable. Press gangs, in the King’s uniform, 
snatched ‘men from their wives and lovers from their 
sweethearts to ship them into the navy or deport them to 
Flanders to join the army, and the law sentenced boys of 
fourteen to the penal settlement in Botany Bay. In those 
days a man was hanged for sheep stealing or for forgery. 
Good old times! ote 


Toby Fugs and Their Near Relatives—The family of 
Toby Philpot “as thirsty a soul as e’er drank a bottle or 
fathomed a bowl” is a great one. There are hundreds of 
bucolic figures, with rubicund faces and with raiment of all 
colours of the rainbow, which once graced a cottager’s shelf. 


Cheerful companions when not in use, they served equally 

well as cider or ale mugs when occasion necessitated. 
There are Ralph Wood models, beloved by collectors, 

with low tones in their glazes, grays, and greens, and sub- 


-dued cream colour, an artistic attempt to make a rollicking 


subject less Hogarthian. These belong, or should belong at 
their best period, to the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 

tury, but of course their manufacture has been continued 

and they have been sold as collectors’ a right up to 

yesterday. 

On another plane are similar jugs representing Punch 
and Judy, and, sometimes, the dog Toby. They are frankly 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century or later. Up 
to now they have not been deemed worthy of extensive 
fabrication. They come, in a measure, as poor relations to 
Toby, himself,—the Dr. Johnson of the alehouse shelf. 
None can dispute Azs authority. But they have a charm of 
their own. They, too, reposed once in the cottager’s home- 
stead engirt with green hills and smiling fields, with the hum 
of the bees and the cooing of ringdoves. Nowadays the 
town has claimed them. We find them, yet not too fre- 
quently, in china cabinets environed with old oak cottage 
furniture, whose owners, although not cottagers, feel in- 
stinctively that there is something of an old-world charm in 
antiques from some smiling but deserted village. 

* * * 

A Chippendale Chair.—The various forms of Chippen- — 
dale are always puzzling to the beginner in collecting an- 
tiques. At first comes the type with cabriole legs, with 
grifin arms and claw and ball feet, finely carved in ma- 
hogany. This was in 1750. But in 1760 to 1765 came the 
type here illustrated, where the Chinese influence shown in 
the straight leg had succeeded the French style. The ornate 
carving became acanthus in form,—the welding together 
of two types, the far eastern and the classic. From 1755 to 


1760 came the glorious outburst of ribbon-backed chairs, 
with their profusion of carving and intricacy of ornament, 
‘prince of 


which entitle Chippendale to be termed the ‘ 
chair makers.” 


PuNcH AND JuDy JuGs (early nineteenth century) 
Staffordshire ware, decorated in color. Height, respectively, 1214 inches and 
11% inches. 


Current Books 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in ANTIQUES may be purchased 
| through this magazine. Address the Book Department. 


) Ov Encuish Warnut anv Lacquer Furniture. By R. W, Symonds. New 
| York: Robert M. McBride & Co. Illustrated. Price, $8.75. 


NGLAND in the first forty years of the eighteenth century 
accomplished stability and comfort in its furniture design, 
and, with these attributes controlled, succeeded, perhaps better 
than any other country at any age, in achieving an equilibrium 
‘in the elements of proportion, decoration, and the appropriate 
use of material. This success was made possible by the previous 
| forty years of transition, 166c-17co, during which oak gave way 
' to walnut as the choice material of furniture, while, under a multi- 
_ tude of foreign influences, English domestic life became at once 
- more refined and more luxurious. 

It is the entire period—of transition and of perfected develop- 
-ment—from 1660 to 1745 which Mr. Symonds treats in Old 
| English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture, devoting an extended and 
| painstaking study to furniture types, which, as he states, are the 
most artistic which England has produced. That this judgment 
has the support of collectors is evidenced by the increasing 
_ rarity of fine walnut examples and the enhancing values attached 
| to them. And it is to the collector and the connoisseur to whom 
Mr. Symonds addresses himself. There is not a word of idle 
_ gossip in his entire book, no breathings of ecstasy, no biographical 
or social digressions. 

_ Instead, we have a brief analysis of the progress of furniture 
| styles during the period covered, and of the influences which 
_ prompted successive changes. Thisis exemplified witha meticulous 
study of various items of furniture, their structure, their material, 
within and without, and their relative scarcity and value today. 
_As an almost inevitable corollary there is presented a discussion 
of the means of differentiating between genuine examples, their 
_ foreign analogues, and their modern counterfeits. 

This is not meat for babes; but it is needful sustenance for the 
' collector who expects to pay considerable sums for choice ex- 
amples and who wishes to enjoy the satisfaction of knowing 
what he is buying. The directions which the author affords will 
not, however, make the reader immediately a connoisseur. Far 
from it! They tell him what to look for; occasionally what to 
feel for. But the mere reading of them will not develop the 
trained eye nor the finely sensitive finger tip. These precious 
possessions come only with long and arduous practice. 

__ The illustrations, which are sufficient and excellent, will help, 
but they need to be supplemented by constant reference to 
actual examples, genuine and less genuine. Old English Walnut 
and Lacquer Furniture is not recommended to the student who 
_ seeks a general history of English furniture and is still struggling 
to learn how to differentiate basic styles. For him it is too detailed 
and too difficult. But to the student who has passed beyond that 
_ preliminary period, who wishes to fortify his judgment as todetails 
_ and to develop the acuteness of his critical faculties, the book 
seems quite indispensable. 
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Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
| paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
| exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
| companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. 

| Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
| material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 
Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


113. R.S. T., Massachusetts, writes that on February 28, 1868, P. S. 

) Hynes of Salem repaired an ancient mahogany highboy belong- 
ing to the Putnam family and was sufficiently pleased with his 

: work to write his name on the inside of the piece. Can anybody 
supply information regarding Hynes? 


114. G. E. C., Jr., Connecticut, inquires concerning a button from a 
military uniform. The initials on the top in raised letters are 
P. M. C. A. Below this is a cannon and a pile of cannon balls, 
and under this the date 1801. On the back of the button ‘is 
stamped D. Evans & Company, Attleboro, Mass. ay 
In the interesting account of “British Army Buttons in the 
American Revolution,” published in the New York Historical 
Society Quarterly Bulletin for April* and July+, 1923, William L. 
Calver says “American buttons are easily distinguished by 
their crudeness...... no maker’s names appeared on the backs 
of any buttons until about the close of the eighteenth century. 
After that the practice became quite universal.”” Can anyone tell 
further concerning this button, or about D. Evans & Company? 
11g. E. H. R., Massachusetts, asks for the dates of “Jonathan Clark, 
Furniture Warehouse, 102 Broadway, N. Y., successor to F. & 
S. D. Clark,” whose name is on an old sofa. 
Can any reader help here? 
116. H. T., Connecticut, wishes information about A. D. Crane of 
Newark, New Jersey, a clockmaker. 
Who can tell anything of him? 
117. B. B. H., Pennsylvania, desires information as to the probable 
date of manufacture of the following musical instruments: 
(a) Seraphine “made by Abraham Prescott and Son, manu- 
facturers of Seraphines and Melodions. . . . Opposite 
the Columbian Hotel, Concord, N. H.” 

This instrument stands on a table and the bellows is 
operated by a pedal that is fastened to a broad ribbon 
band connected with the upper part of the frame. When 
pumped, the whole keyboard tilts from right to left. The 
size is 2414” long, 11 5-8’ wide and 6” high. It has 26 
notes, not including sharps. 

(6) Melodion in piano case. Made by Kinnard Dreher and Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 6 octaves. Size: 5214” long, 2414” wide, 
3134” from floor. Is said to have been in one family about 
75 years. 

(a) “Abraham Prescott was born in Deerfield, N. H., in 1789. 
He was probably the best known of early makers of cellos 
and basses. He started work in 1809 at his birthplace, but 
in 1833 went to Concord, N. H., where he worked until 
1845, engaging in organ making, as well, from 1836. Many 
later workers were trained in his shop.” Groves’ Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians (N. Y., 1920). 

(4) Does any reader in Cleveland know of Dreher and Co? 

118. S. H. R., Massachusetts, asks for information about a hall clock 
marked ‘Pearson, Halifax.” 

Sam Pearson, Halifax, entered the Clockmaker’s Company in 
1790. (Britten, 3rd edition, Old Clocks and Watches and Their 
Makers.) 

119. G. G. T., Maryland, wishes to know further concerning an en- 
graving which has been in his family for about eighty years, 
entitled The Spirit of ’76. It was engraved on steel by H. S. 
Sadd and painted by A. M. Willard. 

Archibald M. Willard was born August 26, 1836, at Bedford, 
Ohio, and painted The Spirit of ’76 shortly before the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in 1876. The painting now hangs in the Town 
Hall at Marblehead. 

H. S. Sadd was born in England. He was engraving good por- 
traits in mezzotint in New York in 1840. 


Answers 


M., Connecticut (October, 1922, ANTIQUES, p. 183). 

Mrs. La Clede Woodmansee writes that she has an old desk 
with the initials “H. S.” cut on the underside of the bails of 
the drawer brasses, similar to those in the possession of L. M., 
Connecticut, but does not know their meaning. Has any reader 
enlightenment to offer? 

110. M. P. T., Pennsyluania (February, 1924, ANTIQUES, p. 84). 

Mrs. H. L. Carson writes that the so-called Napoleon Toby 
jug was sold in great quantities in Philadelphia in 1895, when she 
bought one. She is inclined to believe that they were made in 
Trenton. Can anyone verify this? 

G. H., Ohio (February, 1924, ANTIQUES, p. 84). 

Miss M. A. Blakesley writes that the E. N. Welch Manufac- 
turing Company was organized in Forestville, Connecticut, in 
1864. 

~ *Vor, VII, No. 1. 
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WILLIAM K. MACKAY 
COMPANY, Iu. 


ANNOUNCE AN 


SJmportant Auction Sale 
of Rare and Gnusual 
Antiques 


THE-ENIIRE, COLLECTION OF 


JANE FRANCES 


Boston and Worcester, -Nass. 
? 


S ine Early American and 
English Furniture 


Including set of six Hepplewhite Chairs; Tav- 
ern and other Tables, Bureaus, Desks, Cabinets, 


Windsor and Chippendale Chairs, Aaron Willard 
Grandfather’s and Banjo Clocks, Mirrors. 


SF ine Collection of Lowestoft 
China 


Including pair of large covered Vases. 


Period. 1740; 


Stiegel, Sandwich, and 
GA aterford Glass 


Staffordshire and other China, Pewter, Hooked 
Rugs, Battersea Enamel, Miniatures, Prints, 
Chintz and other Bed Covers, Jewelry, etc. 


TO BE SOLD AT UNRESTRICEED SALE 


Tuesday, March 4th to 
Thursday, March 13th 


Inclusive, at 2.30 each day 
Illustrated Catalogue Mailed on receipt of 50 cents 


NOW ON FREE PUBLIC VIEW 
AT THE GALLERIES OF 


William K. MacKay Company, Jue. 


7 Bosworth Street Boston, Mass. 


Mr. L. M. Bullitt has a Welch clock in his possession with g 
perfectly preserved label. The ‘“‘SS”’ is apparently the end of ¢] 


word “Brass,” and instead of “warranted good” his label reads | 


“springs warranted not to fail.” 

Mrs. Foster Leland has in her possession a thirty-hour brag 
clock “patented Mar. 17, 1868, manufactured and sold b 
Welch, Spring & Co. Foresevilict Conn.” If this is the sa 
Welch his company mee have changed its name after only four 
years of business. Does anyone know the complete history of 


E. N. Welch and his clock companies? 


(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 


NEW YORK: 
March 3 
afternoon 


March 4, 5 


afternoon 


March 4, 8 


afternoons and evenings 


March ro, rr 
afternoons 

March 12, 13 
Afternoons 


March 74, 15 
afternoons 


March 17-20 


afternoons and evenings 


March 24, 25 
afternoons 

March 26, 27 
afternoons 

March 29, 30 
afternoons 


NEW YORK: 


February 28,29, March z The Benjamin Benguiat Furniture Sale. 


afternoons 
March 7, 8 

afternoons 
March ro, 17 


afternoons and evenings 


March 12 
evening 


March 17, 18 
afternoons 


March 17, 78 


evenings 
March 28, 29 

afternoons 
April 2, 3 

evenings 


ADT Ow Te 
afternoons 

April Q, 10, 77 
evenings 


April 24, 25, 20 


MONG tthe important sales in March is that of the re 
mainder of the Nolen collection of furniture and other 
objets d’art. The two former sales were largely attended | 
Harvard alumni, and the prices ranged accordingly. | 


The sale at Clarke’s on March 26 is of particular interest on 
account of its large collection of bronzes. Perhaps the most 
important of these is La Guerre, a group by Barye, illustrated in 
De Kay’s well-known book on that sculptor and his works.” | 
The piece is mounted on a marble plinth thirty inches high, and 
is itself thirty-eight and one-half inches high. 


* Life and Works of A. L. Barye, by C. De Kay, New York, 1889, plate 74. 


Audion Notes 


CALENDAR 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park Avenue at 59th Site 
Autographs from various sources. 


The Libraries of Mr. Harold Hartshorne, Mr. A. € 
Rhodes and others. 


The William W. Nolen Collection of Furniture, China | 
Pewter, Silver and Currier and Ives Prints. 


Chinese Porcelain, Snuff Bottles, Jade and other | 
hard stones. 


The Azeez Khayat Collection of Glass and Egyptian . 
Antiquities. 


The Art Collection of Mrs. R. K. Mygatt ie Nay 
York, with additions. 


Part § of the Modern Library of Mr. John Quinn, 
Libraries of various collectors. 


The Carlton T. Chapman Collection of Naval Prints, 
Paintings, Relics and Ship Models. 


Hooked Rugs gathered by a well-known Collector. 


American Art Association, Inc., 30 East 57th St 


Serota Sale of Early American Antiques. % 
Gable Book Sale Part IV. = 
Combination Painting Sale. 


Eddy Books. The art reference library of Mr. Charles . 
B. Eddy. 


Rothchild Etchings. The colleétion of Herbert Rot i 
child, San Francisco, Calif. 


Dabissi Sale of Furniture. 
Combination Painting Sale. 


Vitall Benguiat Sale. Brocades, Hangings, Rugs and { 
Tapestries. 


The William Gates Colle&ion. Manuscripts, Docur t 
ments and Printed Literature relating to Mexico and — 
Central America. a | 
| 
| 


Tolentino Collection. Italian and English Furniture. | 


0A mtiques 


Reflecting the Back- 
ground of New Eng- 
land History. 


HIPPENDALE round- 

about chair with cab- 
riole leg and ball-and-claw 
foot; one very fine inlaid ma- 
hogany Sheraton dresser, 
four fluted posts, and curly 
maple front to drawers, and 
old brasses; one inlaid cherry 
dresser, old brasses; one 
> foot Canopy top bed; one Pewter Porringer with double dol- 
phin handle; one Mahogany Spider leg tip table; one double 
carved pineapple bed with carved head board; one beautifully 
carved black oak bride’s chest, 200 years old; oval top, duck 
foot maple table; one Chinese Chippendale scalloped top cherry 
table; Windsor comb-back armchair; early American Priscilla 
armchair, extra large turning; one fine dressing table, original 
Sencilling; one bandy leg Dutch table. Brass and iron andirons; 
Sheffield candlesticks; extra fine fluid glass lamps. Hitchcock 
chairs; candlestands; big collection of glassware and Currier 
and Ives prints and samplers. Banjo clock. Quilts. 


PC. HALL 


145 Longmeadow Street, LoncMEADOW, Mass. 
(On main route from Boston to New York, three blocks from the Springfield line) 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW SIGN! 


That Old Lamp of Yours! 


You may find it described or pictur_d 
among the more than four hundred 
rare lighting devices photographed 
on over one hundred plates in 


Colonial Lighting 


By Artuur H. HaywarpD 


OT only is this a book of prac- 
tical value to Antique Dealers, 
Collectors, Architects, Interior Deco- 
rators, Illustrators and Designers, but 
it makes an exceptional Gift Book 
for people of refined taste. 
PRICE 


Regular Edition $7.50 
Special Edition 25.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


B. J. BRIMMER CO., Boston 
Room 24, 388 Boylston Street 


The only book published devoted entirely to this subject. 


HS ALN 


Unusually fine round, center base Dining Table, with 
tip top, $4 feet, drawer, San Domingo mahogany, 
seats ten, price 

Slant Lid Mahogany Desk, bracket feet, good cabinet, 
Ore malgtnishi epic a2 gaya.) Mey ee) holes $175.00 

Lyre Base Work Table,mahogany, two drawers, excel- 
len ereenaitian, price «. 44. . Garand sees $45.00 

Curly Maple Drop Leaf Table, round corners, seats 
six, Hepplewhite legs, refinished in dull shellac, 
RIC ONT Pera M ee 5 Goh 8 SLY ce so oh taps $8 5.00 

Swell Front Bureau, Hepplewhite style, mahogany, 
finely inlaid, a beauty, price 

Curly Maple Desk, slant lid, fine curl, excellent 
cabinet, all restored in dull rubbed shellac, ready 
for use, price 

Pink Lustre TeaSet, twelve cups and saucers, two cake 
plates, two bowls, creamer and tea pot, price $150.00 


Also on hand, three pine dressers, secretaries, rush 
seat chairs, mirrors, banjo and hall clocks, old 
prints and over 5,000 pieces of glass, china and 
brassware. 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 BEACON STREET Boston, Mass. 


Note—We also buy rare antiques. 


UNUSUAL 
HicuH-post Bep 
With Cornice 


All original 


eMartha“ Haas ‘Reeves 


1807 RANnsTEAD STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Between Market €S Chestnut Sts. 


Exhibition of 
Early Looking Glasses 
e 


I am exhibiting a collection of 
early looking glasses—including 
rare courting mirrors—in styles 
ranging from Queen Anne to 
Empire. Your inspection is in- 
vited. 


(ai Mien: SEE EE 


396 ADAMS STREET (at foot of Milton Hill) East Mitton, Mass. 
Telephone, Mitton 1886-W 


Early American F urnishings 


N Rockianp, Maine—a fifteen-room 

house filled with early American furni- 

ture—re-finished and ready for delivery. 

And for those who prefer antiques in the 

rough, three shops packed to the roof with 

them—“‘“‘cobwebby” and dusty, just as 
bought. 


Forty Tavern Tables—all kinds-and sizes, both 
as were and refinished 


Cobb & Davis, ‘Rockland, -Maine 
In Boston, -Atass. 


25 years of experience in 
collecting and distributing 
every variety of antique 
furniture, glass, china, metal 
goods, prints and engravings 


Call or write 


William B. McCarthy 


30 Hollis Street Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


Large collection 
occupying s1x floors 


8 


_FLORI AN PAPP 


New York City 
Telephone; Puaza 0378 


684 pry? Bort 
(Between 56th and 57th Streets.) 


32 Sudan Street 


The March Wind Will Blow You To 


The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 Norra Water Sr., Aw Bedford, Mass, 


Located diagonally across fies Whaling Museum | 
T the door of the third month, the same cordial invitation is extended to 
visit this oe shop. You will find interesting and rare pieces of Sand. 
wich Glass; fine examples of Stiegel and three-section mold glass; old flasks and 
bottles; colored glass; old prints by N. Currier, Currier & Ives, etc.; several lots 
of chintz; old coverlets, blue and white, stuffed and stitched and tufted; all kinds _ 
of furniture. Come while the shop is full, before the rush of the advancing seaso 
depletes the stock. 

Very Special.—Pair candelabra, ormolu and bronze, fine Empire period; large 
music box, rosewood, bells and banjo attachments; rosewood melodeon, very ° 
fine design; Martha Washington chair, very early one; a child’s slat back arm- 
chair, with mushrooms—fine type; four-strip large banister back armchair, — 
fine turnings; miniature tall clock case in pine; ormolu gas fixtures terminating — 
in opaque glass flowers: brass-faced hob grate with fine ornaments. j 

Most Special — Carver side chair, not shown in Nutting’s. 

W. W. Bennett, Proprietor. 


BROWNE & PHARES, Inc. 


MOUNT HOLLY ; 


NEW JERSEY 
HEN it is impossible to find the proper antiques 


to complete your scheme of early American furnish- 

ing, you are safe in relying on the replicas produced by | 
us. They are as unusual ‘as the originals are rare, and 
should not be confused with the conventional idea of. 
reproductions. 
We can supply correct examples in highboys, lowboys, : 
chests, chairs, mirrors, etc., for tea rooms, gift shops, and 
decorators. 


f I 


We Have “fust Acquired a 


Mahogany Lowboy,a Queen Anne 
Cabriole Leg Tableyas@une 
Maple Desk, a Ball and Claw Tilt- 
Table, a Wainscot ArmiuG feu 


PHILA. ANTIQUE CO. 


711 CHESTNUT STREET 
(Formerly 633 Chestnut Street) 
PHILA,, Pa: 


For 25 years we have been identified with collectors 
of things antique 


Of Interest to Collectors and ‘Dealers 


HOSE in search of antiques who are plan- 

ning to visit New England this spring and 
summer will do well to get in touch with me. I 
know of more than 200 antique shops and places 
of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles 
of Boston. This knowledge and my car are at 
your service at very reasonable rates. 

Write for rates and dates open 


JOHN E. SULLIVAN 


DorcHestTER, Mass. 


A. L. FIRMIN 
(lock, Mirror 
and 


Bed Ornaments 


CABINET 


HARDWARE 


. Boston, Mass. 
O. 4 


11% inches 


RE acknowledged by collectors, leading dealers, art 
galleries and museums throughout the world to be 

the most perfe& reproductions that vast experience, skill, 
patience, ingenuity and faithful artisanship can produce. 
Prices, while higher than for machine made goods, are 
fully justified by quality, skilled hand workmanship and 


genuineness of antique colors. 


If not already acquainted write for 
samples for inspection 


WM. BALL & SONS 


MALVERN (Chester County) Pa. 


34-306 Portland Street 


STOWELL'S 


DEEP-CHIMING 


Hall Clocks 


Masterpieces of Combined -Art 
and (raftsmanship 


NE of Stowell’s Hall Clocks is a great addi- 

tion to the beauty of the furnishings of a 
home. Our high-grade modern hall clocks will last 
to become family heirlooms. These stately chim- 
ing clocks with wonderful dials have all other 
unique features of the antiques with modern 
exactness and dependability. 


Clock illustrated—Solid mahogany, hand-rubbed 
case, is 89” high, 15’’ deep, and 24” wide, fitted 
with first quality, 3-train “Herschede’” move- 
ment, chiming each quarter hour on five tuneful 
tubular bells, the famous Westminster chime, 
and striking the hours; hand engraved silver dial. 


Clock sketched special new size for small homes 
and apartments, Price, $285 
Other Hall Clocks, $145 to $1100 


Desk Clocks, Chiming Mantel Clocks, Banjo Clocks, 
Traveling Clocks, Crystal Clocks are 


DispLaveD IN our Cock Dept., Seconp FLoor 


@ 
24 WINTER STREET, BosTon 


Fewelers for Over 100 Years 


Ves Gi 


85 (harles Street 
ey 10) ve IE SO IN 


Some Fine New 
England Furniture 


always on view 


eg len 
E14 6 } 


Att Work Out or Town Promptity ATTENDED TO 
Write To-pay 
EDWA 
HIGH GRADE MIRRORS 


In CHIPPENDALE, SHERATON, ADams & QUEEN ANNE 
Periop, ETc. — GoLpD GILDER OF ANTIQUE, MODERN 
PictuRE AND Mirror FRAMES AND FINE FURNITURE 
Hand Painted Decorations on Glass for Mirrors €? Clocks 
RESILVERING Mirrors &9 REPAIR WorK A SPECIALTY 
Always in the market of buying and selling antique Mirror Frames 


208 W. MuLBERRY STREET Battimore, Mbp. 


Telephone, VERNON 3824 J 


cAUTHENTIC ec4ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 


Hooxkep Rues, Guiass, CHINA 
PEWTER FLasks, 


PAINTED TASSELS BELL CORDS 


Some odd painted wood tassels suitable for bell cords; a Baltimore 
Monument flask with head of Washington on obverse; Wedgwood 
black basalt ware; several especially pleasing hooked rugs. 


Out-of-town Orders promptly attended to 


The Navan SHOP, 13 East 8th Street, NY. (ity 


The 16 East 1 3 StreeteAntique Shop 


New York CITy 
< 


Panelling—We have a full panelled room, 19 feet 
square, 8 feet g inches high; three panelled room 
ends; a panelled fire-place; several mantels. 


Mirrors—A very fine collection of antique mirrors. 
and many other good things including 


A set of six ladder-back Chippendale chairs, and six 
open splat Chippendales. 


At Wholesale Only 


Dealers, decorators, and cabinet 
makers will find with us the finest 
and most extensive stock of English 
Cabinet Hardware. In addition we 
import such decorative articles as 
English and Irish crystal glass, 
brass fenders, ship models, pewter, 
door knockers, etc. 


& SKINNER-Hitt Company, Inc. 


342 MADISON AVENUE N EW. O Rake Cilia 


“<The Little Shop with the Big Trade”’ 


Between Ginter’s, and The 
New England Kitchen | BostTo N 


49 CHARLEs ST. 


Branch Show Room: 104 WEsT CEDAR STREET 
O* page 271 of Watiace Nurttino’s Furniture of the 


Pilgrim Century is a chair described as “a glorified 
specimen of a New England chair. Every feature of the 
best Style is present.” A similar one can be seen in our 
window. 


Some of the best finds in New England 
Come direct to 49 CHARLES STREET 


“Worth While Antiques” 


Chinese Chippendale 
Pembroke Table 
Maple and Pine Stools, Prayer Benches’ 
Currier & Ives Battle Scenes 


IDA J. KETCHEN 


10 Division STREET New RocueE te, N.Y. 
Telephone, 6159 


Magnificent Picture for Sale | 


a 


““SURRENDER of 


Mary QUEEN of SCOTS” | 


Beautiful Horses and Numerous (haraders 


in extremely fine petit point (over five years’ work of | 


the Victorian period) —36 x 43 in. 
Can be seen by appointment. 


AVERY, 26 Henry -Avenue, MAMARONECK,N.Y. 


WANTED! 


Early American Antiques 
Furniture, China, Glass 


Silver, Brass, Pianos, etc. 
One piece to carload lots 


When answering advertisement please state lowest price 
and send sketches of furniture and pianos 


D: GUI RUS 


2085 Lexington Avenue New York City 


RD 'T. BACON|CHARLES T. GRILLEY — 


‘ 


| 
4 


| 


—— 
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ANTIQUES | GEBELEIN 


| Historical and Old Blue cA Name that Stands for the Finest in Stlver 


: (juna, Glass, Pewter, Old English Silver 
| Ornaments, etc. Old American Silver 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER | Maker and Designer of Silverware to Your Order 


260 Brow Street, East Provipencz, R.I. 
Telephone, East Provipence 130-R 79 CHESTNUT STREET + Boston, Mass. 


The STEPPING STONE 


Within this interesting 200-year old house you will find 
these quaint and fine old things: 


Iwo Corner Cupboards filled with rare China; an Early American 
Dining Room with pewter, colored glass and ship models; a Complete 
Bed Room of curly maple, one of all cherry and one all in mahog- 
any, and a little one of pine. 


Throughout the house are other fine examples of early American 
antiques: rare mirrors, prints, old silver, andirons, etc. 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


27] ELM STREET se Ae WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


THE STEPPING STONE ; 7 minutes from New Haven Station 
Known from Coast to Coast for Its Hospitality to Lovers of Antiques 


For ANYTHING and EVERYTHING OLD} FT CAQCKS & SONS 
: THE ¢eAntique SHOP 


| eAntique Furmture, Hooked 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 
: 265 KinGc STREET ‘Rugs oy Glass 


Potrstown, PENNSYLVANIA 


Decorative and Historical (hina, Bottles, 62 Harvard Street Brooxktine, Mass. 
(Cup Plates, Glassware, Linens, 
(Currier Prints, (Cains, CICS Telephone, BROOKLINE 865 


LLUSTRATED are two pieces chosen from our extensive 
Storerooms. They are expressive of the high quality and 
extraordinary variety which characterize our collection of 
antiques. Our stock is constantly changing, but at all times 
you will find something in furniture, china, pewter, and 

- glass to catch your fancy. 


Pay us a visit or write us. We probably have just what you want. 


pee FT AYDERMAN e KAUFMANN .... ane 


English walnut. Inlaid draw- 


In the rough but good 6 5 ; 6 Fi ; 6 8 Charles Streez, BosTon cad eed ee Bag ot eee 


condition 


Cuair—maple 


condition. 


a &... 
wh 1 4 8 f 


MRS. MARY L. SMITH 


CoLtoniaAL Home BEAUTIFYING SERVICE 


Consulting Decorator and 
Furnisher 
ANTIQUES LOCATED TO FILL EVERY WANT 
Cross-stitch and Petit-point needlework for chairs, stools, 


screens, bell-pulls, et cetera, reproduced 
from genuine old designs. 


50 FARMINGTON AVENUE Harrrorp, Conn. 


Telephone, 3-3365 


Harriet C. Bryant 


English, French and -American 
Antiques 


New Mitrorp, CONNECTICUT 
On the State Road to Kent and the Berkshires 


Colonial Furniture 
Early Glass 
Hooked Rugs 
Old Ship Lanterns 
Four Posters 
Pewter and Lamps 


The Quaintest Antique Shop 
on the Boston Post Road 


The TREAS URE HOUSE 


659 Ferry Boulevard, STRATFORD, Conn. 
SIDNEY K. POWELL 


Antique Furniture and Fi urnishings 


for country and shore homes including 
painted and curly maple pieces, glass- 
ware, lamps, pewter and andirons. 


ASE. GAR @iltale 


735 Main STREET 
EAST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Antiques and Quaint Old Things — 
The Handicraft Shop of Olivia 
Genuine Old Furniture, Glass, China, Brass 


Olivia Linens; Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch Patterns; | 
Footstool Tops; Appliqué Patchwork, cut and basted, or finished; — 
Old and new Hooked and Braided Rugs; Tufted and Knotted 
Bedspreads; Handwoven Rugs, Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, etc. 4 


Chair Seats and Footstool Coverings Made and Restored. 


Those who have purchased here state that they cannot duplicate the | 
beautiful and unusual gifts elsewhere. 


Mrs. L. A. Wernon, 72 Vest Putnam Ave.,GREENWwICcH, CONN, 
Send references for goods on approval. (Boston Post Road) — 


JAMES DAVIDSON 
Dealer in AANTIOUES | 


195 HowarpD STREET 
New Lonpon, ConneEcrICcuT 


Worth a Spectal Visit 


Many rare pieces in a large collection 
Z 


Mallory’s Antique Shop| 


1125 (Aapel Street 


One Street from Yale University 


New Haven, (onneéticut 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass 
Goods, Glass, all kinds Colonial Relics 
FEmbroideries, Laces, Jewelry 
Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 


All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 


eAt LONGMEADOW 
Massachusetts 


A great many nice things and 
some odd ones will be found among 
| my antiques. Oil portrait of Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore, by Thomas 
Sully; 70 pieces of Sandwich 


vaseline-yellow brandy bottles, 11 
inches tall, perfect; Hitchcock curly maple, rush-seated desk arm-chair 
with drawer, all original; 150 flasks and bottles. 


HELEN M. MERRILL 
The Place 


1124 LoNGMEADOW STREET LoncMmEaApow, Mass. 


snakeskfn glass; one pair Sandwich } 


The FRANCIS NYE Flouse 


Marron Roap, Marrapotsett, Mass. 


O ) fers for March 


GLASS, CHINA, ETC. 


. CURRIER & 
URRIER & IVES PRINTS 
City Hall and Park, N. Y., 1847. 


Notch House, White Mountains. 
| Hudson River, Crow Nest. 
1 
} 


Pr. Emerald Green Vases. 
Colored Perfume Bottles. 

Em. Green Bunker Hill Cup Plate. 
Canton China Helmet Creamer. 
China Trinket Boxes. 

Leeds Plates, green edged. 
Staffordshire Animals. 

Bonnet Mould, painted face. 
Bottles and Flasks. 

Chippendale Liqueur Stand. 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 


Noah’s Ark. 

The Old Oaken Bucket. 

The Great West, (train, etc.) 

Fohn Brown, The Martyr. 

George Washington, rst President. 
| I. W. Dorr, Governor of R. I. 
Death of Washington. 


Vrite or Call. Tel. Mattapoisett 143 


F .C. POOLE, -Antques 


_ AUTHENTIC ASSORTMENT 
| ; 
Bond s Hill, 


GLoucESTER, MassacHUSETTS 


Open the Entire Year Telephone, 1585W 


TheJobn Alden Antique Shop 
Plymouth, Mass. 


(NEAR PLYMOUTH ROCK) 


- 
_ A shop that speaks for itself in a fine 
assortment of 


Early American Antiques 


Write us your wants 


All Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 


ANTIQUES 
The Old Virginia Shop 
(816 Connecticut AvENuE, N.W. 
} Wasuincron, D. C. 
Telephone, Main 8959 


€arly American Furniture; 

walnut tavern table, two 

drawers; walnut corner cup- 

board; curly maple low post 

bed; curly maple candle 

stand; pine corner cupboard; 
| Franklin stove. 


Of Interest to (ollectors and Dealers 


Pewter Lamps. Smith & Co. Pls. 
Pair of Presentation Salts marked Providence . 75. 
8 La Grange Plates, Lafayette’s Home ede 1s: 


Print of Boston Massacre, March, 1770, by Bufford 40. 


ads LA 


Beehive Plate : ; : viet re 20. 
Curly Maple Pembroke Table Aare PEL: 
Set of 34 Ivory Handle old Knives and Forks 34- 


oN EN Ci ANT IOUER CO; 
728 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 


The Mecca on (ape (od for Lovers of the Antique 


BAKER’S ANTIQUE Rooms 


West ‘Dennis, Mass. 
é 


HEADQUARTERS FOR GENUINE OLD 


SANDWICH GLASS Sutep Mopets 


Banjo CLocKks, ETC. 


cA Fascinating Museum 


Massachusetts 


Marblehead © :: 
eAntiques for Gifts 


Pink Lustre, Samplers, Prints, Staffordshire 
Figures, Silhouettes, Paperweights 
Lamps and Pewter 


¢ 


Send for our new list 


H. M. SPRIGINGS ROY WILLIAMS 


At 42 (harles Street, Boston 


Telephone, Haymarket 3300 


J.GROSSMAN 


AMERICAN A NTIQUES 


Old Colonial Silver Furniture 

Hooked Rugs Mirrors 

Andirons Pink Lustre Dishes 
Lanterns Clocks 

Pewter Prints 

Early Glass Historical China 


Write us your wants or call, 


og eee 
roy 1 5 Ov 


6. W. Richardson & Son 


EsTABLISHED 1812 


Tue Oxtpest Furniture House 1n THE UNITED STATES 
InvireEs Your INSPECTION 


Auburn, 2. V. 
Antiques 


Learn to associate the City of Auburn with Richardson’s and 
Richardson’s with what is best in Antique and Modern Furniture. 
(Charming Gift Shop in Connection) 


Auburn — Richardson Sq. Syracuse and New York 


Ars. Cardlep has selected this month from her 
large and varied collection of authentic antiques 
as especially worthy of mention:—A genuine 
Cromwellian gate-leg table in original condition. 
It has four gates and will seat twelve. 


Regarding this and other interesting items write or call. 


812 17TH STREET, N. W. WasuincTon, D.C. 


Telephone, Main 403 


$Hlarton Clarke 


American Furniture 
English & American 
Pottery, Porcelain 
% vand Glass ¥ ¥& 


127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, 4.9.  Yrospect 8395 


The New England Antique Shop 


M. Wesser, Manager 


55 CHARLES STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
; 


On view at all times a beautiful selection of 


Hooked Rugs, as well as some interesting 
Furniture, Pewter and Glass. 


| 62 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, NEW York | 


HARRY MARK 


749-51 FULTON STREET 
Brook iyn, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE, PROSPECT 0247 


A Visit Will Repay You — 
Duncan Phyfe Mahogany Card 
Table, Walnut Secretary -Book- 
case, Walnut Desk, A pair of Beau. | 
tiful Staffordshire Dogs, Sandwich 
Glass, Lowestoft China, Chippelgl } 

dale Mirrors, etc. 


Early American 
Antiques 


Fine O_p Lowestorr CHINA 
White and gold set, 46 pieces $250.00 
Black and gold set, — Re 375.00 
Six-inch bow] era at 


$35.00 
35.00 


Ten cups and saucers 
Two trays, 8 inches . 


BLUE Hien STAFFORDSHIRE 


Lafayette covered dish, 7 inches . 

Alms House, N. Y., dish, toinches’ . cece er 
Lake George, N. Y., Platter, shell Borden 16% inches : 
Insane Hospital, Rego 7 inches : : 
Franklin pitcher, 7 inches 


ALSO—Silver Lustre Queen Anne teaset es 
Canary copper resist bowl, very rare, 634-inches . . 
Two pairs of beautifully carved alabaster vases, 21 and: 23 inches 
high 2 -Seoue . $85.00 and $95.00 a pair i 
We do expert repairing on china and glass. 


F. NOBLE CO., 126 Lexington Avenue,N.Y. er | 


EsTaBLISHED 30 Nae Telephone, Mavison SQUARE 2304 |} 


“RARE GLASS | 


Early American 


le See) ee oe 


SHIP eACODELS 


Paintings, Prints and Pottery 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
6 West 28th Street 


Telephone: Mavison SQUARE 3236 


New York ; 


Competently Restored When Sold; 
Before That, in the ‘Rough 


Antique furniture and wood work 
bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and upholstered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A.WILLIAMS 


TELEPHONE 211 


J 


' Years or ExPERIENCE 


HARRY T. SISSON 


_ Established 1897 


—eeeeEEoEOE———— a 


J. HATFIELD MORTON 


eAmerican Antiques 


/229 East 37™ STREET, New York City 


Established, 1875 


Branch: The Old Curiosity Shop 


13 Center Street 
Established, 1860 Nantucket, Mass. 


Large and small stocks of antiques bought for cash. 


: The Selling at Auction and the Manage- 


ment of Sales of Antiques a Specialty 


BankK REFERENCES 


LicENSED AUCTIONEERS IN NEw York City 


¢ 
EDWARD T. SISSON 


372 Main Street, PoucHKeepsie, N. Y. 


W.G. Spaulding’s Antique Shop 


17 Walnut Street, HAVERHILL, Mass. 


Formerly at Georgetown 


Telephone, 53161 


Ho specials this month I have three six leg sideboards, two Sheraton large 


size English walnut, one Hepplewhite small size in fine condition, original 


brasses, price, $200; for choice, one maple wing chair square legs and stretcher, 
_ $150; maple highboy, original brasses, in good condition, $200; English walnut 
- Dutch foot table, 48” x 48”, excellent condition, $60; several more sets of chairs 
' as per my advertisement in February Antiques, Nos. 4-6—-8-9-, same prices; 


Martha Washington couch (very rare), $250; maple low post beds, good turn- 


_ ings, $125 per dozen beds, complete; Chinese Chippendale card table (small size), 
_ in maple, $85; Sheraton card table, excellent condition, $100; and many other 
_ interesting pieces such as highboy bottom parts, maple chests-on-chests, bureaus, 
_ some fine Empire for $25. No charges for packing or crating. Photos sent on 
' application, all goods shipped F. O. B. Haverhill, Mass., by freight unless other- 
| wise directed. All goods in original condition. // inquiries promptly answered. 


| cA ‘Rare Set of 


Nine-Spindle Windsors 


IX side chairs and an armchair with beautiful, 
heavy, deep-cut vase-turned legs, with stretchers 
of a bold heavy character in the bulb, finely saddled 
seat with sharp ramp, nicely chamfered, splendid 
rake to its legs. Period 1725-1750. 
Price, for the set of seven, $350. 


Aunchars. Colonial Shop 


GOSHEN, N. Y. 


Tel. 55-R GosHEN Oren YEAR RounpD 


Wall Papers INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Va : Pottery 
Chintzes and Linens 


Lamps and Shades 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
ries Interior Decorator : 
4 East 40th Street Noaeey Gun Cube Murray Hill 2991 


AUST NOW we are interested in the patronage of 
(| other antique shops that might desire some 
unfinished pieces. We urge you to make our 
place a personal visit. Our stock is large and 
comprises hundreds of unusual pieces which 
are quite out of the ordinary, particularly some in early 
pine, old maple and curly maple, as well as a great variety 
of Hepplewhite, inlaid, and Colonial mahogany furniture. 
We issue an illustrated booklet describing some of our 
wares as well as a Currier print list. Would be glad to 
mail both on request. Our prices are most reasonable. 
Our place is open the year round 


THE COLONIAL ANTIQUE SHOP 


Walter F. Larkin 


308-310 STEWART AVENUE (*8o,437%") TTHACA, N.Y. 


Antiques of Al Kinds 


Highboys, lowboys, Queen Anne chairs, 
Chippendale chairs, hooked 
rugs, crockery, ete. 


When in Rockland, Maine, visit my antiques parlors 


Davip RUBENSTEIN 


63 Park Street RocKkianp, Me. 


Telephone, 961-W 


LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO. 


(Formerly with M. Stack & Co.) 


We have the Largest and-Most (Complete Stock of 


eAntiques in (hicago 
AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
(Consisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture se Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 


Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, etc. 
Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection Cordially Invited. 


643-645 SourH WaBASH AVENUE, CuHiIcaGo, ILL. 
TELEPHONE, WABASH 1722 


cA fewof theBeau- 
tiful Things to be 
Seen in My Shop: 


Fine Condition Hutch 
Table; One of a set of 
four Hitchcock Chairs, 
all original; pair early 
_ Sandwich Glass Candle- 
sticks; rare Sandwich Glass Lamp, opaque white; Iron and Brass 
Skimmers, etc.; colored Finger Bowls; pair Eighteenth Century 
Paintings; Staffordshire Figure of Wesley. 


A. K. DRESSER 


11 East Eicuta STREET New York City 


LLUSTRATED, unusual lamp, lacy 
Sandwich base, peacock feather top. 
If you are interested in things unusual 
let me know your wants. I collect from 
original sources in the historic Finger 


esting selections from my collection 
include CurRIER AND Ives prints: Camp- 
ing in the Woods, A Good Time Coming; 
artist, Tarr; 31 in. by 24 in.; very beauti- 
ful coloring. Age of Women, A Glimpse of 
the Homestead (barnyard scene). 
Lowestort, blue banded, sugar bowl, 
saucer and bowl. Twelve Adams dinner 
plates, light blue.Colored glass candlesticks, 


Jemima WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP, Dundee, N.Y. 
FLORENCE W. UPSON 


Old French Scenic Wall Papers 


Give Charm and Character to Walls 


on which they are hung 


J. ZUBERSALCIE d DESFOSSE & KARTH 
Rixheim, Alsace % Paras 


are Still printing these papers from the original 
blocks in the same old charming colors 


Furnished by the leading decorators and dealers. For full information 
and illustrations address 


ASL aD LAIR eNe EeaGOe 


Sole American Agents 
1o1 Park Avenue 1515 Walnut Street 
eh dy NL PG OY We AS PHILA DEW EH PA 


Mirror $125 
Stove Sgo 
Chair $12 


$5 to S12 


Mrs. GeorcE N. BrotTHErs 


Years Ago 


GREAT BARRINGTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Lake region of New York State. Inter-. 


H.STUAR RAG 


ln Ancient Portsmouth 


The sea coast towns were the earliest, and, because 
q of world trade, the richest in the American colonies. 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present. 
This, in part, ‘accounts for our ability to offer, at a// 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times, 
antiques of rare distinction. 


EK. A. WIGGIN 


350 STATE STREET Portsmoutu, N. H. 


Thieves of Time 


A single lost or broken part in an antique clock 
is sufficient to destroy its usefulness in marking 
the passing hours. 

My business being the manufacture of clock 
works, I am prepared to supply missing parts 
and to undertake repair of high grade tall clocks, 
banjo time pieces and others of similar Style. 


G.R.SKILLAM @ 
‘Pawtucket : Rhode Island 


SAMPLER 


By Naomi PEARSON, 1663 
hee a rare and excellent early dated 


sampler as this seldom comes on the mar- 
ket. It is notable for the large amount of beau- 
tiful cut and drawn work. The bottom portion 
(including alphabet) is in satin stitch. The 
name in eyelet stitch. The date, back-stitch. 
Compare with Amy Jones Sampler in 
January ANTIQUES. 


Size,20% x 734 inches. Price, $125.00 


129 Bridge Street, NARRINGTON, ENGLAND 


Old Stamps Wanted 


Large and small: lots of old U.S. and 
foreign Stamps bought for cash. Entire 
envelopeswith Stamps. Revenue stamps. 
Colleétions in albums. Write me what 
you have; orsend and best cash offer will 
be submitted. 


EF. E. Atwood 683-Atlantic-Avenue 


Boston 


References: Citizens Nationa Bank, New Encianp Trust Co., of Boston 


— 


——s 


Be NC tktH4 WASHINGTON type, Writing and Séwing 
Table, by Duncan Phyfe. Tambour reeded body on deli- 


cately turned legs with brass casters, entirely in original condition. 


_ Formerly in the possession of General Maxwell’s family. 


The COLONY SHOPS 
GINSBURG & LEVY 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
4 visit to our four floors will prove to be a startling revelation 


Where World Currents Net 


De TIONAL capitals are always 
favorite seeking places for 
lovers of unusual antiques. For in 
such cities meet world currents of 
culture and of wealth, whose shift- 
ings uncover many a rare treasure 
for the connoisseur. 


My collections of antiques, there- 
fore, represent a wide and fascinat- 
ing range of objects, from furnish- 
ments of the eighteenth century 
South to items from old European 
ateliers. To visit Washington and 
not to call on Reynolds is to let 
promising opportunity slip by. 


Georce V. ‘Rey noxps 
1742 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. (. 
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NOW ON PUBLIC EXHIBITION AT 


The ANDERSON GALLERIES 


{MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Presipent] 
Park AVENUE AND Firry-NInTH Street, New York 


- 
PARTS THREE AND FOUR OF THE GREAT COLLECTION 
OF THE LATE 


WILLIAM WHITING NOLEN 


OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


To Be Sotp By OrDER OF 
Mr. Cuarres Austin Hosss Mr. Frank Gay.torp Cook 


Executor Attorney 
- 


Rare American Lithographs by 


CURRIER & IVES 


AND OTHER CONTEMPORARY LITHOGRAPHERS 
THE GREATEST COLLECTION EVER OFFERED 
BY AUCTION OR PRIVATE SALE 
To be Sold the Evenings of March 4, 5, 6,7, at 8.15 
+ 
18TH AND IQTH CENTURY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


BLUE AND WHITE STAFFORDSHIRE WARE 
WITH AMERICAN VIEWS 
FINE EXAMPLES OF LUSTRE WARE 
WHIELDON—WEDGWOOD—SAXE—BOW 
LOWESTOFT—STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PAINTINGS OF THE 
18TH, 19TH AND 20TH CENTURIES 


EARLY STIEGEL AND WISTARBURG GLASS 
To be Sold the Afternoons of March 6, 7, 8, at 2.30 


ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGUES ONE DoLuar Postpaid FoR THE Two SALES 


Y COLLECTION of Hooked Rugs is so 

large and so varied that I can say: no 
matter what the size, color, design of the hooked 
rug you want, I have it. 

I occasionally sell to collectors but I cater 
largely to dealers. The market for hooked rugs 
is Still strong and will continue to be for some 
time. Dealers alive to this fact will call, or write 
specifically what they want. 


L. DAVID 


Boston 


147 CHARLES STREET 


id 


or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that the 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to Wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 
pective purchasers, ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 


WANTED 


CLOCKS made by Timothy Barns of Litchfield, 
Conn., Cooperstown and Clinton, N. Y. No. 405. 


BABY WING CHAIR. Will person who purchased 
small wing chair of dealer in Haverhill, Jan. 3, 
kindly communicate with undersigned, as chair 
is her property and was unlawfully sold by Boston 
dealer while undergoing repairs. Mary Byers 
SmirH, Andover, Mass. 


FRANKLIN STOVE or fire-frame by Charles S. 
Dewey, care the Northern Trust Company, 50 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago. May burn either coal or 
wood, but coal preferably. Stove must fit a fire- 
place opening 2 ft 8 inches wide by 3 ft. 4 inches 
high. These dimensions can vary 6 inches either 
way. Stove must be in good condition and be of a 
pretty model. Send pictures and lowest price. 


SPINETS and Melodeons, Early American. No. 406. 


CLOCK any style, made by David Blaisdell, Ames- 
bury, Mass. No. 411. 


SECOND HAND BOOK, Colonial Furniture in 
America, by Lockwood. State lowest price. Roy 
Vait, Warwick, N. Y. 


PAPERWEIGHTS, cup plates, flasks and bottles; 
dolphin candlesticks in any color; old prints; 
marked “Bennington”; dated samplers; banjo 
clock. Jos. YaeceR, 1264 East Third Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


STAMPS, United States and foreign; stamps on 
original envelopes; collections. F. E. Atwood, 683 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ANYTHING PRINTED IN BOSTON AND 
CAMBRIDGE; pamphlets; books, aéts; resolves, 
papers, handbills that are old, odd or curious 
wanted for cash. Send for list. G. A. Jackson, 106 
Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tion, Travels; also printed single sheets, old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail. Cuyartes F. Heartrman, Metuchen, 


N. J. 


OLD COINS. Large free catalogue of coins for sale. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, sent on receipt of 
to cents. Witi1Am HeEsseELeIN, Io! Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


COOKERY BOOKS WANTED. Early American; 
none later than 1860. Send title, price, and descrip- 
tion to C. Q. Murpuy, 41 Union Square West, 
New York, N. Y. 

ANTIQUE OR ORNATE WATCHES AND 
CLOCKS. Will buy collections complete, or in- 
dividual specimens for cash. Epcar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 

EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; pewter, glass; 
samplers; needlework; portraits; prints. Anything 
antique. KATHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

OLD MINIATURES, Oil and Pastel portraits. 
Give names sitters, artists, and dates, if possible; 
also measurements. No. 389. 

CLEAN COPIES of the following books, give price 
and publication date, Sandwich Glass, Williams; 
Colonial Furniture in America, Lockwood; Check 
List of American Bottles and Flasks, Van Rensselaer; 
Anglo-American Pottery, Barber; Old Clocks and 
Watches and Their Makers, Britten; Old Houses in 
Charleston, Smith. No. 415. 


@ THE CLEARING HOUSE & «#& 


Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, 


may arise. 


CUP PLATES; unusual bottles; three mold Sandwich 
in big plates; salts; Staffordshire plates; teapots; 
creamers; American marked pewter. No. 413. 


GLASS FLASKS I want to buy early American 


bottles and historical flasks. It is decidedly to your 
advantage to communicate with me before selling. 
Will also buy tin sconces, Bennington pottery and 
blown, contact three mold glass, not the late 
pressed three mold. Grorce S, McKearin, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

CURRIER PRINTS (colored); old china dogs; 
dated samplers; paperweights; banjo clock; 


Staffordshire animals, birds. Howarp Lewis, 
516 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 

HISTORICAL BOTTLES; cup plates; Stiegel; 
3 mold; and old glass. Ricuarp Norris, Queen 
Lane and Stokley Street, Falls Schuylkill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


TWO LARGE CHIPPENDALE MIRRORS with 


eagles, good condition; also one pine pipe box. 
Pictures and price on application. Mrs. R. W. 
Payne, 39 Orchard Street, Greenfield, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL, OLD-FASHIONED, hand made 


lace veil, 39 inches x 52 inches, perfect condition. 
Also Watteau fan and two bead bags. No. 412. 


SHAY OF SOMERVILLE sells good antiques 
cheaply. Large and constantly changing stock of 
chairs, bureaus, desks, tables, mirrors, pewter. 
18 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. (2 blocks from 
Sullivan Sq.) 

GLASS COLLECTORS: glass plate about 150 years 
old; rare and handsome, in perfect condition. 
Beaded edge, oétagon shape, acorn star and leaf 
decoration. H. Wotre, 203 N. Fairview Ave., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


BOOKS on the fine arts, especially early American 
art. Send list of wants. Martin W. Morrirt, 528 
West 142nd St., New York City. 


HOOKED RUGS for dealers only. Both originals 
and copies. An inquiry on your letterhead will 
bring full information. I. S. Ranpatz, P. O. Box 
455, Augusta, Maine. 


WALNUT CARD TABLE, $50; six ladder-back 
chairs, original rush seats, $100; fine mahogany 
davenport, $600; white crepe shawl, $25. Photo- 
graphs sent on request. Box 23, Lexington, Ohio. 


GLASS CUP PLATES, historical and conventional; 
American historical flasks and bottles; paper- 
weights; silver and copper lustre; salts, Lafayette, 
H. Clay, chariot race and others; Dolphin candle- 
sticks. Jos. YAEGER, 1264 East Third St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


CURLY MAPLE SIDEBOARD, beds, tables, 
desks, chairs, etc. Hazet H. Harpenpinc, Dun- 


dee, N. Y. 


CURLY MAPLE bed-room set, Clementi piano- 
forte, as illustrated in Singelton’s book, page 515; 
dark blue Sandwich covered candy jar, hour-glass, 
banquet lamp. Panelled oak Guilford chest, 
Stiegel mug. Brunswick, Woodmont, Conn. 


PEWTER COMMUNION set; pewter and iron 
candlesticks; brass helmet coal scuttle with tongs; 
Paisley shawl; blue linen knitted bedspread; 15 in. 
pewter platter; coverlets; Currier prints; curly 
maple stand; Wag-cn-the-wall clock, Winchester 
Whiting. No. 410. 


readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings that 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements must be paid for when sub- 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge, 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, or whole number as a word, complete. 
name as one word and complete address as one word. Where requested, — 
ANTIQUES will prepare copy. Copy must be in by the 15th of the month. 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by - 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of ANTIQUES, — 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLOCK GLASSES AND DIALS, restored or re-: 
produced. Mirror tops; Terry glasses, trays, hand - 
painted. Prompt service. References from leading 


collectors. Rasxinp, 12 Hollander St., Boston 21, 
Mass. ; 


OLD ENGLISH drawings and prints. Antique 
pearl and emerald paste ring, London hallmark, 
1835. Silver wine labels, hallmark 1806, Egyptian 
Antiquities. J. BRAMWELL, 106 Central Avenue, — 
Balboa, Calif. 


SEVERAL MINIATURE TRUNKS, eighteenth 
century, good condition, lined with wallpaper. | 
Maker’s name inside cover. For information 
address, Mrs. Epwarp A. Bricuam, North 
Grafton, Mass. 


PRINTS, handwoven coverlets, andirons, candle- 
sticks, Sandwich glass early American maple and - 
mahogany tables, chairs, bureaus, etc. Satisfaction — 
guaranteed. Mrs. E, P. Exirnarp, Watertown, — 
Naaye 


HOBBY SHOP OFFERS: Carved maple four’ 
poster, 714 ft. tall, all posts alike, panelled head- — 
board, a beautiful bed, $200; antique lacquer and 
pearl chess table, fine lines, $45; engraving, tf 
Penn’s Treaty with Indians, by John Boydell, — 
London, 1775, rare bargain at $40; lithograph, | 
March of Miles Standish, $25; oil painting o: 
Chickens by A. F. Tait, gilt frame, $35; Chinese - 
matchlock, inlaid, handsome wall piece, $25; 
Colt revolving rifle, very early type fine condi- 
tion, $45; complete set Japanese armor with 
dummy, $35; pair of beautiful old mezzotints, — 
engraved by Wm. Ward after G. Morland, Rab- 
bits and Guinea pigs, price $150, worth $500. All 
hobbies are ours; especially want old postage 
stamps not removed from envelopes and used 
before 1870. Hossy Suop, Hartford, Conn. ; 


DIXON PEWTER SET, octagon pattern; two tea- 
pots (large and small), sugar and creamer; mahog- — 
any drop-leaf table, carved pedestal, winged claw 
feet; small, genuine Chippendale mirror. RutTH 
Wess Leg, 131 Gould Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


RUTH CASHEN LIPPERT, valuer and appraiser 
of antiques; Currier prints my specialty. 105 
Bool St., Ithaca, N. Y. a 


} 


ONE BEAUTIFUL SET of blue band historical 


Lowestoft; wing chair; white, hand-woven bed 
spread, dated; small Dutch table. Seen by appoint- — 
ment only. Mrs. CuHapmMan, 255 W. gand St., 
New York, N. Y. Tel. Riverside 1744. 


BENNINGTON PITCHERS, silver and copper - 
lustre ware; historical blue and white pottery, 
Stiegel and Sandwich glass. Marion CLARKE, | 
127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Prospect 
8395- 

FOR RENT, completely furnished Waffle and Coffee 
Shop, established three years, on Wm. Penn. 
highway. Heavy tourist and local traffic; living — 


quarters, garage, $400 season. THE WELL SWEEP, — 
Mendham, N. J. 


OLD CHINA MAGAZINE, Twenty numbers, 
Volumes 2 and 3 postpaid, $7.50. Odd numbers 
also. Books for collectors, Lincolniana. Gates & 
Gates, 24 Charlotte Street, Worcester, Mass. 


CURLY MAPLE and pine furniture; pewter; — 
glass; Barber’s American Glassware, Van Rensse- | 
laer’s Early American Bottles. Both books, perfect 
condition. Watrer & Draper, 103 Market St., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NTIQUES, brass, old glass, china. Tut Map tes, 
739 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut. 


“3OLLECTORS! Rare green glass creamer and sugar 
bowl with dome lid, perfect; best offer; Currier 
& Ives Presidents complete from Washington 
through Lincoln; rare Stiegel and other bottles; 
historical cup plates; hooked rugs. M. S. Conrape, 
45 Muskingum Avenue, Zanesville, Ohio. 


OLLECTION of Egyptian excavation, or Coptic, 
lass. No. 407. 

E COLLECTION of Ship models, pictures 
and naval items with small Nelson collection. For 
sale en bloc only. London, England. No. 408. 


SLEWS, Pittsfield, Mass., and States plates. Bank of 
| Phila. other dark blues; three Currier prints, pair 
| “Bug” Bootjacks; English, Colonial, Warsaw 
| candlesticks. Kirxktanp CoLtrman, 6359 Yale 
| Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
OUR OLD SHIP MODELS, $60; brass charcoal 
| tongs, $10; Courtin’ mirror, $60; gentleman’s 
| chest, willow brasses, $30; Repuurst, Branford, 
| Conn. 
SLD WALNUT, mahogany and rosewood furni- 
ture to Western and Southern dealers at reasonable 
| prices. Photographs upon request. Tuomas De- 
| yINE, 38 Holiday St., Dorchester, Mass. 


a RA 
UARGE STAFFORDSHIRE DOGS, a pair red 
and white; one black and white; one Rockingham 
_ rosewood melodeon dulcimer; panelled and 
| carved chest. Mary S. Conrape, 45 Muskingum 
) Avenue, Zanesville, Ohio. 


ARE COLLECTION of German-made pewter for 
_ sale; plates, pitchers porringers, chalices, flagons, 
| ete., also Mettlach steins with pewter covers. May 
| be seen at the office of J. Roperr Boomer, 103 
| Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


- 


| 
: 
| 
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type of service. 


LLL I SL eT EL TT LN I AEN er 


ANTIQUES : 683 -Atlantic Avenue : Bos'Ton 


The Clearing House Column 


25 the name suggests a clearing house 
for anything capable of exchange or 
sale among a selected clientele: books 
prints, paintings, household articles 
of various kinds, stamps, and every 


Copy for April issue must be in by March 15th. 


OLD BOOKS. Tell me what you want in old and 
rare books, Perhaps I have it for you. Henry W. 
GREENE, 4 Birge Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


GRANDFATHER CLOCK, period 1728-1789; 
made by Augustin Neyser, Germantown, walnut 
case, fine condition, running order; price $350. 
Antiques of all descriptions bought and sold. Mrs. 
J. Mowe t, 281 Washington Avenue, Kingston, 
Ne. 


FOUR GILDED plaster sconces; red glazed earthen- 
ware jug; beautiful handwoven rag rugs. HERBERT 
and MarcugriTE SEELEY, 409 Hancock Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TEA SERVICES: Chamberlain Worcester service 
of 32 pieces, fluted and decorated with sprig 
pattern; Staffordshire porcelain service of 40 
Pieces; set of eight cups and saucers having purple 
lustre borders in grape-vine design. Marion 
CiarkeE, 127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prospect 8395. 


COLLECTION of Currier & Ives prints; silhouettes, 


miniatures and daguerreotypes. Maupre Potiarp 


Hutt, 15 E. Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


WILD CAT and animal rugs, head mounted or flat, 
lined. Roy Vait, Warwick, N. Y. 


OPPORTUNITY to open gift shop, antique store, 
or tea room in county seat of 7,000 with a shop- 
ping population of 75,000. A wonderful proposi- 
tion for experienced party having proper recom- 
mendations, very little capital required. Brown 
& Puares, Inc., Mount Holly, N. J. 


FOUR OLD FINELY CARVED SHERATON 


CHAIRS in original condition. Photo and price 
upon request. A. L. Curtis at Harrington Park, 
N. J., on the main Teaneck Road, eight miles 
from Dyckman Street Ferry, two miles from 
Yonkers Ferry. 


€ 


tains. 


The Little House 
on the Hill 


Now is the time to plan 
your “Antiqueing Trip” 
through the White Moun- 
When you come, 
visit the Little House on the 
Hill. There are eight furnished rooms ready for your inspection. 


WILL SELL astral lamp with original pressed glass 
prisms and shade; also six silvered-glass rose 
painted curtain tie-backs. No. 409. 


HAND-MADE REPRODUCTIONS, hickory comb 
back chairs, $35; hickory fan-back chairs, $20; 
finish, natural wood; brass drawer pulls, 75c. to 
85c. each; old finish, color desired. DrenNey’s 
ANTIQUE Suop, New London, Chester County, Pa. 


AMERICAN GLASSWARE, book by Edwin A. 
Barber, perfect condition, not soiled or damaged 
in any way, $40. No. 385. 

HANDSOME CURLY maple table, drop leaves, 
cut out corners, $110; rare Windsor chair, open 
hand scroll arm, spindle bowback, fine turnings, 
$85; Franklin at the Court of France colored en- 
engraving by Geller, $50; pair Royal Vienna china 
urn vases, sixteen inches high, $45; Girandole, gilt 
frame, gilt ball trimming, convex mirror, $45; ma- 
hogany shaving stand, $27.50; set of three beauti- 
fully marked four-inch Staffordshire dogs, $20; furni- 
ture, silver, china, glass. Dealers Welcome. Kerns 


Arr Shop, 1725 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PAIR SEVENTEENTH Century turned walnut 


leather chairs; scroll pediment carved walnut high- 
boy, 1780; walnut 1750 highboy, all original pierced 
brasses, $200; bannister, fiddle, ladder-back and 
Windsor chairs: wing chair, duck foot and tavern 
tables; old cradles; decorated chests, seventeenth 
century oak chest; Hepplewhite armchair, $100; 
walnut gate leg table; handwoven coyverlets, chests 
of drawers and shaving stand mirrors. Photos 
sent. Antiquity guaranteed. CLARENCE W. Brazer, 
Crozer Building, Chester, Pa. 


RARE GLASS. Cecit Davis, 8 St. Mary Abbott’s 


Terrace, Kensington, London, specialist in genuine 
old English and Irish glass of all kinds, early col- 
oured Glass, Millefiori, Paperweights, etc. Detailed 
monthly list, 10 cts. Enquiries invited. 


It is our pleasure to enjoy with others the pieces we have 


To a DEALER’S INTEREST 


ET your eyes wander down the Collectors’ Guide to Dealers,on the next page. Is your city 
listed? Andunder your city do you find your shop and its location? If you do not, remem- 
ber that each month many thousands of buyers of antiques use this list as a directory. 


assembled during the past year. 


CHB Hb bbeBLRCH ANTIQUE SHOP 
Lisbon, New Hampshire 


Some one of them is passing through your city or town each day without knowing that such 
a shop as yours exists. When spring opens the roads hundreds of them will begin their yearly 
tours in search of antiques. You wouldn’t consider doing business in a shop without a num- 
ber on a street without a name. Then why neglect to have your name and address appear on 
the busiest antique street of America? 


ANTIQUES 


683 eAtlanticcAvenue 


BO Sch 


COLLECTORS GUIDES TOD ih aiiains 


Below is the Collectors’ Guide listed a Iphabetically by state and city. The charge for insertion of a dealer’s name and address is $12 for a period of 


six months, $24 for a year, total payable in advance. Contracts for less than six months are not accepted. Large 
announcements by dealers whose names are marked* will be found in the display column. 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES: 
H. Licutroot Forses, 6404 Pasadena Avenue 
at Avenue 64. General line. 
M. A. Loosz, 2904-06 Los Feliz Boulevard. 


General line. 


CONNECTICUT 
*EAST HARTFORD: A. E. Carott, 735 Main Street 
*GREENWICH: Tue Hanpicrart SHop oF OLtviA, 
12 West Putnam Avenue. 
*NORWALK: D. A. BERNSTEIN, 
Avenue. 
*NEW HAVEN: Mattory’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Chapel Street. 
*NEW LONDON: James Davinson, 191 Howard St. 
*STRATFORD: Treasure House, 659 Ferry Road. 
*WEST HAVEN: Marie Gouin ARMSTRONG, 277 


205 Westport 


1126 


Elm Street. 
ILLINOIS 
*CHICAGO: Lawrence Hyams & Co., 643 Wabash 
Ave. 
MAINE 


BANGOR: New Encianp ANTIQUE SHop, W. 
Broadway and Union Street. General line. 
*ROCKLAND: Coss & Davis. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 
*Epwarp T. Bacon, 208 W. Mulberry Street, 
Mfg. of Mirror and Picture Frames. 
Joun G. Martruews, 8 East Franklin Street. 
Antiques and interior decorations. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 
*Boston ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street. 
Cotontat ANTIQUE OrtENTAL Co., 151 Charles 
Street. General line. 
*Lron Davin, 147 Charles Street, Hooked Rugs. 
*A_L. Firmin, 34 Portland Street. Reproduction 
of old brasses. 
*PLAYDERMAN & KaurMmann, 67 Charles Street. 
*GrorcE C, GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street. Old 
silver. 
*Gri-Ley, Cuar_es T., 49 Charles St. 
*J. Grossman, 42 Charles Street. 
*Jorpan Marsu Co., Washington Street. 
*Wittiam B. McCarrny, 30 Hollis Street. 
*Wa. K. McKay Co., 7 Bosworth Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 
*New EncLanp ANTIQUE SHOP, 55 Charles Street. 
*T. Sack, 85 Charles Street. 
*SHREVE, Crump & Low, 147 Tremont Street. 
*A, SrowELL & Co., 24 Winter Street. Jewelers 
and repairers of jewelry. 
*BROOKLINE: H. Sacks & Sons, 62-64 Harvard St. 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Anperson & RuF Le, 30 Boylston Street. Re- 
pairers and general line. 
*EAST MILTON: Mrs. C. J. STEELE, 396 Adams 
Street. 
*GLOUCESTER: F. C. Poors, Bond’s Hill. 
*GREAT BARRINGTON: Years Ago. 
*HAVERHILL: 
F. J. Finnerty, 6 Newton Road. 
Mrs. J. Hersperr Marae, 2 Salem Street, 
Bradford District. 
*W. B. Spautpinc, 17 Walnut Street. 
*TPSWICH: R. W. BurnuaM, antique rugs, repairer 
of rugs. 
LONGMEADOW: 
*E. C. Hartz, 145 Longmeadow Street. 
*Heven M. Merritt, 1124 Longmeadow Street. 
LOWELL: 
Bruce Hen Anrique SuHop, 
General line. 
Louise R, READER, 417 Westford Street. General 
line. 


Harrison Street. 


| 


MALDEN: Anniz L. WoopsipE, 27 Appleton 
Street. 
*MARBLEHEAD: Spricines & WittiaMs, Training 
Field Hill and Workshop of Little Harbor. 
*MATTAPOISETT: S. ExrizaperH York, Marion 
Road. 
NANTUCKET: J. Harrietp Morton (Old Curi- 
osity Shop) 13 Centre St. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Mrs. Crarx’s Suop, Eighth Street. General line. 
*TuEe CoLoniat SHop, 22~24 North Water Street. 
*PLYMOUTH: Tue Joun ALDEN ANTIQUE SHOP. 
SOUTH SUDBURY: Goutpine’s AnTIQUE SHopP. 
General line. 
TAUNTON: A. L. Dean Company, 60 Harrison 
Avenue. General line. 
*WAYLAND: Karnerine N. Lorine. 
*WEST DENNIS: Baxer’s Antique Rooms. 


MISSOURI 


ST. JOSEPH: Ye Otpe Tyme Suoppe, 711 South 
Tenth Street. General line. 


MICHIGAN 
ROCHESTER: Tue Oxtp Mitt Antique Suop. 


General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DOVER: E. Anton, Opposite Depot, 3d Street. 
General line. 
HENNIKER: Max Israet. General line. 
KEENE: Keene Antique SHop (Mrs. Helen S. 
Pollard). General line. 
NASHUA: Mrs. Epiru L. Cote, So. 
R. F. D. 2, General line. 
PEMBROKE: Co.tecror’s Luck (E. R. Guerin), 
Pembroke Street. General line. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
J. L. Coreman, 217 Market Street. Antiques, 
ship models, etc. 
*E. A. WIcGIN, 350 State Street. 


NEW JERSEY 
HADDONFIELD: Frances Wotre Carey, 46 
Grove Street. General line. 
HOPEWELL: Witmer Moore, 18 West Broad 
Street. General line. 
*TRENTON: H. M. Rein, 27-29 North Warren 
Street. Auctioneers and Appraisers. 


Main St., 


NEW YORK 
*AUBURN: G. W. Ricuarpson & Son, Richardson 
Square. 
BROOKLYN: 


*Marion Ciarke, 127 Cambridge Place. 
*Harry Mark, 749 Fulton Street. 
DUNDEE: 
Haze. Harpenpine. General line. 
*JemiMa WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*FLUSHING: Frep J. Peters, 384-386 Broadway, 
Murray Hill. 
*GOSHEN: FancHer’s CoLoniar SHop. 
*ITHACA: CotontaL ANTIQUE STORE, 308 Stewart 
Avenue. 
*JAMAICA: Kartuerine WILLIs, 
Avenue. 
LE ROY: Caruarine Muropock. General line. 
*NEW ROCHELLE: Ipa J. Kercuen, 10 Division 
Street. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
“ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park Avenue and sgth 
Street. Auctioneers. 
*CLARKE’S GALLERIES, 42 E. 58th Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 
*THE Cotony Suops, 397 Madison Avenue. 
*D. Curtis, 2085 Lexington Avenue. 
*Mrs. A. K. Dresser, 11 E. 8th Street. 
*Hurry, Renwick C., 6 West 28th Street. Pic- 
tures and paintings. 


272 Hillside 


*Jane Wuite Lonspate, 114 E. goth Street. 
*H. A. & K.S, McKearin, 735 Madison Avenue, 
*J. Hatrierp Morton, 229 E. 37th Street. 
*Nayawn Suop, 13 East 8th Street. : 
*F, Noste & Company, 126 Lexington Avenue, 
*F. E. OsTERKAMP, 303 Fifth Avenue. 
*FLortaAn Papp, 525 Lexington Avenue. 
*Epirw Ranp, 161 West 72d Street. 
*THE Rosensacu Company, 273 Madison Ave. 
*Tue 16 East 13TH STREET ANTIQUE SHOP 
*SKINNER-HILL Company, Inc., 342 Madison Ave. — 
*ADRIEN F, WELLENS, 345 W. 88th Street. __ 
*WestTporT ANTIQUE SHOP, Io East 53d Street. 
*Max WILtiAMs, 538 Madison Avenue. Prin 
and Ship Models. } 
“PELHAM: Dororny O. Scuusarr, Inc., 145 Fifth 
Avenue. 
*PLEASANTVILLE: A. WittiaMs, 
Road. 
*WARSAW: J. CAHILL. 


OHIO 


*CINCINNATI: J. P. Zimmerman & Sons, 1013 
Walnut Street. 
CLEVELAND: Georce Wi1tiam BIERCE, $903 i 


Euclid Avenue. Interior Decorator, Antiques 
Objects of Art. 


62 Ossining 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN: Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Jacoss, ae 
Walnut Street. General line. | 


BETHLEHEM : A. H. Rice, 519 North New sa 
General line. | 
CARLISLE: E. W. Penrose. General line. ie | 
CHESTER: Crarence W. Brazer, Crozer Bull 
ing. Selected early furniture. 
CHRISTIANA: Wittiam R. Fisetes & Bro., Lane 
caster Co. General line. 
*MALVERN: Wo. Batt & Son. Brasses. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
*Osporn’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine Street.  __ 
*PHIL. ANTIQUE Company, 7th and Chestnut 
Streets. | 
*Martua DeHaas REEVEs, 1807 Ranstead Street. 
*RosENBACH CoMPANY, 1320 Walnut Street. i 
*ARTHUR J. SuSsEL, 1724 Chestnut Street. 
*POTTSTOWN: Tue AnTIQUE SHOP or Mrs. M. B. 
CooKkErow, 265 King Street. 
SELLERSVILLE: on Bethlehem Pike, Ira S. 
Reep. General line. 
WEST CHESTER: 
Francis D. Brinton, Oermead Farm. Gencal 
line. 
Loutse Barser Maruiot, R.F.D. 2. General 
line. 


RHODE ISLAND 
*EAST PROVIDENCE: Mrs. 
Brouwer, 260 Brow Street. 
*PAWTUCKET: G. R. S. Kitiam, Clock repairing. 
*PROVIDENCE: ProvipENcE ANTIQUE Comma 
728 Westminster Street. 


CLaRENcE A. 


VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND: 
Eveanor B. Burverre, Telephone Boulevard 
6303-J. i 


J. K. Bearp. Antiques in the rough. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
*MRS, CORDLEY: 812 17th Street, N. W. 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Street, N. Ww. 
*THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Connecticut 
Avenue, N. W. i 


ENGLAND | 
*CHESHIRE: J. Corxit, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. | 


*WARRINGTON: H. Sruarr Pace, 129 | 
Street. 
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For Bedrooms of Old 
New England 


Fe N planning an old- 


Sr) fashioned bedroom, 


2 , 
uy } : 
Ve is usually to find a 


your chiet concern 


bed. Field Beds, which had their 


heyday about 1785, are not 
to be had everywhere. Two are 
here just now—one, a particu- 
larly slender Sheraton 
with characteri$tic reed- 
ed posts. 

Little bedside tables 
to go with them—some, 


mere candlestands in 


“punkin”’ pine or maple 


— others, drop leaf work 


This is the Door to the 
Little Colonial House 


fiples wrth. drawers, 


twisted or fluted legs, and orig- 
inal brasses. 

Other necessary pieces of fur- 
niture for the bedroom are 
found here ready for immediate 
use. The selection is the largest 
and most varied we have ever 
had to offer in antiques to lovers 
ot the artistic. 

In the little Colonial 
House bedroom is a 
fine old bed, fitted for 
modern use, which will 


answer all your queries 


about springs, mattresses 
and bed fittings in 


general. 


Antique Room 


FIFTH FLOOR, FURNITURE BUILDING 


Jordan Marsh Company 


BOSTON 
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From the dining-room of yesterday 


to one of today 


Tins SHERATON SIDEBOARD is a splendid example of 
Sheraton’s best cabinetwork. It is made of the finest San 
Domingo mahogany and is inlaid with tulipwood and 
satinwood. 


The sideboard is thirty-three inches high, twenty-six 
inches wide, and sixty inches long. These proportions 
make a practical as well as a beautiful piece of furniture 
for the dining-room of today. 


Its shape is serpentine. It is fitted with a center 
drawer for silver, a linen drawer on the right, and a cel- 
laret on the left. 


The old patina has not been disturbed. The handles 
are all original. In short, it is one of those rare pieces for 
which true lovers of old furniture are ever seeking. 


This sideboard is but one of the interesting pieces of 
furniture to be seen on our third floor, together with 
rare tapestries, glass, china, and silver. 


Correspondence with collectors and museums solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 
Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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FOUR 


NUMBER 


Removal Sale 


LEASE EXPIRING. HAVE RECEIVED 
~ NOTICE TO MOVE 


a Oe will find this sale a great opportunity 
“\ for collectors and dealers. There are thou- 
LAN te. sands of things too numerous to mention, 


Bi 


in fact, the largest stock of original antiques 


in Philadelphia. Gasa are bargains for everyone. 


Don't Forget 


Arts 


SUSSELS 


Ai ntiques 


1724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Old STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE avd WHITE PRINTED POTTERY 


EING on the fringe of the Potteries Dis- 
trict, I have exceptional opportunities of 
acquiring rare specimens, and have also a large 
selection of plates and dishes showing American 
and English scenes by all the well-known makers, 
Rogers, Spode, Adams, Stubbs, etc. Owing to 


my proximity to Liverpool, I am also able con- 


Pes period 
mahogany tables 
on brass claw casters 
including breakfast 
tables on one pillar, 
dining tables on two 
and three pillars 
(as illustrated), card 
tables & work tables. 


tinually to have a fine stock of old Liverpool 
printed pottery, including Masonic bowls and 
pitchers, historical commemoration pieces, plates, 
bowls and pitchers, showing ships and seascapes, 
and, occasionally, American scenes and emblems. 
These latter are now very rare. 


A dining 
room can be 
furnished in beauti- 
ful old oak table, 
dresser and rush 
seated chairs for less 
than the cost of good 


modern furniture. 


Photographs and full particu- 
arson request: 


American dealers visiting England are cor dially 27 iy to call and inspect one of the largest 
Stock of genuine antiques in the country. 
Visitors to the Empire Exhibition at Wembley will find a good service of direct trains from 


London to Rock Ferry. 


Ten minutes from Liverpool 
Twenty minutes from Chester 


~.CORKILL 


Time, four hours only. 


Cables: Antiques, Birkenhead 
Telephone: Rock Ferry 198 


ROCK FERRY, CHESHIRE, EVGLAND 


The SHow WiNbow of ANTIQUES 
by MAIL 


HE idea of antiques by mail has justified itself. Already a great 

many people have found that my SHow Winpow on this page 
of AnriqueEs, together with my carefully descriptive printed list, 
makes me just as accessible and just as reliable as if I were located 
on Main Street. 

My stock comes, in the main, from this part of New York State. 
It is good, straightforward, old-fashioned, and for the most part simple 
and unpretentious. I ship things just as I find them—in the rough: 
but I avoid broken down examples. 

You may order directly from this page with full assurance that, 
if the item called for has already been sold, your money will be 
promptly returned. Furthermore, you are privileged, within five days, to 
return anything with which you are dissatisfied. 

If you wish bank references, I can give them. 

Whether or not you find on a page anything that you want, do not 
fail to send for my supplementary list. 


—————t 


THIS MONTH’S ILLUSTRATED OFFERINGS 


Please order by number as indicated in the pictures 


1J]—Fine old cherry bureau. Height vases decorated in colors. 8” ey 

Boa depth 21: breadth 45”. ‘Con- The pair . $5.00 
dition perfect. Top, sides and bottom, {12]—Shaving st: and. Stained m sahog any, 

as well as bottoms of drawers, each 2614” over all. Drawer in base. Con- 
formedofasingle board . . . $55.00 dives perfect. se ees OL OG, 
2) Genuine old dolphin candlesticks. {13]—Covered glass bowl. Floral bands 
Vaseline yellow, single base. Height instippled design . oat ate aslo) 
Oo apes Beier = aay : . 85, {14}—Pierced tin lantern, Paul Revere Nib 
3 et of three platters. e€ gwoo fk type. ae WieF cm OSs 
Pearl stone ware. Minerva design in 15|—Two-drawer stand. Cherry top; 
brown on white. Sizes: 1072 ee ee bird’s-eye maple drawer fronts. Frame 

126" x 16"; 14x 18". The set. 35. soft wood. An effective piece ‘ 30.00 
4] Solid cherry drop-leaf table . Closed 16]—Bell-flower compote. Height ‘5/ 

OT EAA open soe metas) as = 34. diameters. Sr |) ws 9.50 
5]—Slant top desk in cherry. Drawers 17|—Drop-leaf sewing table. Cherry 
outlined in inlay. Height 38’; depth frame; curly maple drawer fronts. 

21”; width 47’. This piece, recently re- Height 29’; width, open, 3619”; depth 

paired and refinished, is unusually 22”. Condition perfect. An attractive he 
handsome. Price on request. piece Jo. 
(6]—Ladder-back rocker. Height of ie ee e Portable, wt 
back 43”. Unusually good model. ose x open, wide 
Needs only new seat and refinishing . 20.00 & f ae high . bet 
{7|—Green glass candlesticks; 634’ [19]—Pair ib nglish ‘lacquere hand fire 
heen 11.00 screens. Flower decoration finely 
8 ep bl ROR ae Tas Has é : painted in colors and with inlay of 
| a mee co ete hides 4.00 mother of pearl. The pair. ak 
fee tg oy eee ys : (20])—Empire bureau. Lion- claw foot. 
—Old- fashioned shavi PS PT EO and Cherry with drawers veneered in 
stand, Size offrame, 10}9 x13" . . -00 bird’s-eye maple. Backboard not 
{10]—Two early American decorated shown in picture. Height 5119”; width 
chairs; painted in yellow. The pair. . 30. 4/7 depth), 21s Recently mepaired) )o 
|—Pair quaint old Mercury Glass and ret nisheds Maes ae 3 OOL00 


J. F. CAHILL, -4nt2ques by Mail 


WARSAW, NEW YORK 


35.00 


© SANSA 
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ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Fig. 7. Trumpet-legged Highboy, of walnut 
(c. 7700). Its rarity increased by presence 
ofearly pine ornament pedestal. 

Fig. 2. Knife Box. 

Fig. 3. Pine Trestle Table. Fig. 6. Mirror, walnut frame (¢. 7770). 

Fig. 4. Cottage China Plates with lustre Fig. 7. Mirror, walnut frame (c. 7770). 

borders. Fig. 8. Carved Armchair, rattan seat 
Fig. 5. Pepper Shaker engraved with initials and back (¢. 7770-7720). 
of Peleg and Elizabeth Wadsworth. Fig. g. Wing Chair (c. 7770). 


HISTORIC ANTIQUES 


ASSOCIATED with LONGFELLOW 


Fig. 1 


T is, | hope, pardonable, but I do take some pride in the 

common saying among collectors that, if an American 
antique is really worth while, at some time or another “Sack 
has either owned it or passed upon it.” Even if not quite 
true, the saying implies some respect for my resources and 
my qualifications. 

Perhaps, therefore, it was inevitable that eventual disposal 
of some valuable furniture, associated with the boyhood of 
Henry Wadsworth Longtellow, should rest with me. Several 
examples of this are illustrated here. They come from the 
old Wadsworth Mansion at Hiram, 
Maine, in connection with which they 


have been previously published.” 


These examples add an element of special personal interest to 
my collections of early American pieces, just now unusually 
rich in valuable items deserving your careful inspection. 


*Century Magazine, March, 1907, p. 650. 
Edwards, Youthful Haunts of Long fellow, p. 167. 


Be ' 85 Charles Street : BosTon 


Fig. 8 


Fig.7 
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' THE OUTSTANDING EVENT AMONG THE 1924 SALES OF ANTIQUES 


The Pusiic SALE of the 


NOTABLE PRIVATE COLLECTION o 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


gathered by GEORGE F. IVES Mate 0 if “Danbury 


the contents of the OLD IVES TAVERN & COLONIAL MUSEUM 
Wooster Terrace, Danbury, Conn., long the home of Mr. Ives 


WILL Now PosITIVELY BE HELD DURING JUNE 


Tentative date makes week beginning “June 22 probable 


(But definite announcement of exact time and place of sale will be made in the May issue of ANTIQUES. Watch for it.) 


Tue Sate To IncLupE ALL FURNISHINGS OF THE TAVERN, BEING THE CONTENTS OF THE Tap Room, Dining 
Room, Reception Room, Ball Room, Child’s Room (furnished with child’s furniture), Bed Rooms, Halls, etc., etc., 
AND CONSISTING OF SUPERIOR EXAMPLES OF EARLY AMERICAN Oak, Pine, Maple and Fruitwood Furniture, 
TOGETHER WITH Quantities or Pewter, Iron, Brass, Mirrors, Lighting Fixtures, Hooked Rugs, Glass, China, 
Prints, Paintings on Glass, AND INNUMERABLE OTHER ARTICLES OF HovuseHoLpD Use anp DecoraTION, IN 
Larce Part DaTInc FROM THE 77th and early (Sth Centuries. 


ee 


HE late George F. Ives was widely known as one of the foremost of American an- 
tiquarians. The extraordinary range of his personal acquaintance, the accuracy of 
his knowledge and the certitude of his taste won him an unique place among connois- 
seurs and amateurs alike. He held a profound affection for all the better souvenirs of the early 
_ settlements in America. The collecting of them was for him the absorbing interest of a life- 
time: it was the sole occupation of his later years. Yet he was rigorous in his eliminations. 
Duplicate specimens and items outside the strict bounds of his requirement he disposed of, 
retaining only such examples as most appealed to his personal taste and judgment. Out of the 
gradual accumulation of these he eventually furnished the old time inn—now generally 
known as the Ives Tavern in Danbury—which he had purchased and restored for use as 
his own residence.* Once an object of antiquarian value had become established here, no 
consideration of price would persuade him to part with it. 

It is the intimately personal collection of early American antiques thus painstakingly assembled 
which is now to be offered for sale to settle Mr. Ives’ estate. As for its quality, competent ob- 
servers hold that, while not necessarily the richest collection of its kind, it is unsurpassed in 
the variety and individuality of its thousand or more exhibits. 

In view of the extraordinary interest already aroused in the forthcoming sale and the 
great number of inquiries concerning it, the following important points of information 
ere o1ered :— 


Mernop oF Sate: By auction. WEATHER ConpiTIons: Sale, rain or shine. Packinc & Suippinc: Purchaser's responsibility. 
Inspection: THE Otp Ives Tavern and its contents will be on view for 21 days preceding the sale. CaraLocue: [n lieu of a 
special volume, an illustrated list of items for sale, with a brief description of each, and notation of the day of its offering, will 
appear in the advertising pages of ANTIQUES for May (published May 1). It will thus be received, in the natural order of events, 
by all subscribers and purchasers of ANTIQUES. Extra copies of this list may be ordered from the undersigned for May delivery, 
on payment of fifty cents; or will be available for purchase at the Ives Tavern after May 1. Bids based on this list, if for- 
warded by mail, will receive careful attention. 
ea The Ciry Nationat Bank of Danzury, Executor, 
*See Antiques Vol. I. p. 6., House Beautiful Vol. LI. p. 44. Danbury, Connecticut. 


EDITH RAND? ANTIQUES 


161 WEsT 72ND STREET, NEw YORK Telephone Enpicotr 8585 


WINDSOR BENCH. Maple 
with early pine seat. Several 
coats of green paint have 
been removed and the piece 
has been finished in its native 
hue of the wood. 


HOOKED RUGS, A variety 
of sizes and patterns care- 
fully selected to meet the 
requirements of exacting 
taste as to both design and 
color. 


e 


Old Fashioned Chintses, Wall Papers, Staffordshire Ornaments, Odd Items in Gl 


ass, Pewter, China 


| 

SPRINGTIME at the Orv Hatt in Wayland | 
1 

Gre interest is in rather unusually choice mir- TL 
rors, it would be well to pay early visit to the 
Op Hatt. The reputation for having particu- 
larly good examples has increased the demand 
and threatens to deplete a stock both large and 
curiously varied. 


ANTIQUES 


From old river towns of the Ohio 
Valley and early settlements 


of the -NGddle West 


+ 1 


le 
E are constantly picking up many beautiful ex- There 1s growing requirement for old decorative | 
amples of the work of the early builders of this paintings—other than portraits—for living 


section. The arrivals at our shops this month are par- 
ticularly interesting. Among the finer things which have 
just come in, are several beautifully inlaid sideboards, 
two mahogany carved post beds, one corner cupboard 
with broken arch top, two very early spindle beds of oak 
and hickory, three slant top desks with bookcase tops, one 
walnut highboy with straight top, a wonderful mahogany 
carved press, a lot of fine old blue china, an Empire claw 
foot sofa, some glass, brass and pewter, many other fine 
pieces too numerous to mention. 

We have also been fortunate in securing a copy of 


rooms and libraries. A knowledge of good pic- 
tures, irrespective of attributions, has enabled 
favorable purchase of several canvasses worthy 
of a dignified setting. One or two ancient pieces 
of polychromed wood-carving as well. 


- 


Never was this collection of furniture richer in un- 


common examples, among them a Brewster 
type armchair with quite extraordinary turn- 
ings. Glass, china, pewter and various metal 
wares, too, have been carefully sifted, with re- 


Thomas Chippendale’s Third Edition. This book is not 
for sale but we would be pleased to figure on reproducing 
any of the pieces therein displayed. 


J. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


tention only of. the best. | 
+ | 
And out in the bargain barn there 1s a small world of 


odds and ends of furniture and architectural frag- 
ments well worth an afternoon’s rummaging. 


K aTHERINE N. LorinG 1 
Wayland, Mass. 


Dealers in -Antiques 
Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 


1013 WaLNuT STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


[pu two pieces here illustrated are excellent ones, but they are 
byno means the finest we havein our stock, norare they examples 

of our more ordinary pieces. Our storerooms are crammed full with 

a great variety of American antiques in furniture, china, pewter | 

and glass. Many of the pieces are rare, many ordinary, and many 

just in between. In so large a collection you are always sure to find 

exactly what you are looking for. 


Pay us a visit or write us your wants. 


FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMANN mnsscor tiemor ff 
65,67, 68 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. sand evo, beaut lad 


SPANISH-TOE ARM 
Cuairn—Maple 
In the rough but good 
condition. 


ers and two beautiful inlaid 
fans. In the rough but good 
condition. 


American 


Antique 


and Furniture 


~ English 


tor the 


Home 


[Phitegeaph by Mattie Rdwards Hewitt 
VIEW OF A SUN ROOM FURNITURED BY US 


Furniture 


| Glass 


Prints 


Americana 


j F A 
Paintings Stone, Iron 


Early Silver and Lead 
| -Chintzes Garden 
| Samplers Furniture 


Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
VIEW OF A LIVING ROOM FURNITURED BY US 


——————et S| 


FRED J. PETERS 
. 334-386 Broadway : (NortHerN BouLevarD) ¢ FLUSHING, Long Island 


Telephones, FuuSsHING 0564-W and 5667 


OR the present day American home, English 

antique furniture is more suitable than most of 

the early American product. When purchased 
under favorable conditions it is, quality considered, 
really less expensive. 

THE QUEEN ANNE Company is in contact with the 
best sources abroad. Its studios are well supplied with 
exceptional examples of English oak, walnut, and 
mahogany furniture and with paintings, drawings, 
prints, rare fabrics, embroideries, china ware and 
decorative objects of anus beauty and worth—all 
attractively displayed for examination and selection. 

Clients will find, in addition, a variety of modern 
English and Continental glassware in old patterns 
for use in conjunction with early furnishings. 

Prices are uniformly moderate. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE STUDIOS: 
Showing Chippendale Needle- 
point Chairs; Gate Table in 
oak; Oak Chest; Joint Stool and 
other useful and decorative 
objects. 


The Queen Anne Company 
739 Boylston Street : : Boston, MAss. 


Telephone, Back Bay 3732 


O accompanyand enhance _ | 

the dignity and beauty of 
old-time furniture, the Rosen- 
bach Galleries display a selec- 
tion of mirrors, lamps, old and 
modern glass, porcelains, can- 
delabra, Shefheld plate, old 
English silver, bronzes, and 
fine fabrics and tapestries. 


e 


In the domain of furniture this 
assemblage of early American 
examples 1s, perhaps, the finest 
and largest in the country. It 1s 
ts we é reenforced by many foreign 
SHERATON SIDEBOARD - (1790-1800) pieces selected with a view to 


Length, 5 feet 6 inches; height, 3 feet 3 inches; depth, 2 feet 2 inches. . 7° . . 
KNIFE BOXES (c. 7780) availability in this country. 


An unusually compact sideboard well suited to a small room. Mahogany in matched : ; : P 
veneer with delicately inlaid fans and ornamental line. Prices with photographs, sent on application 


The ROSENBACH COMPANY | 
237 Mapison AVENUE, New York, € 1320 Watnut Street, Philadelphia 


Now that the migratory sea- 
son is on, subscribers to AnN- 
| TIQUES are, many of them, 
| planning to shift their moor- 


| ings. About the time of casting 


} anchor in the newly chosen 
haven, they are liable to ex- 


| perience a sudden sense of 


_yacancy. For the first of the 
month will have come, and with 
it the postman bringing the 
usual grist of family bills but 
} without the anticipated copy 
| of ANTIQUES. 

' é 


} Such a situation is bound to 
| bedisturbing. ANTIQUES wishes 


| that it could follow its friends 
| about with the unfailing in- 


| stinét which seems to character- 
| ize bills, begging letters and 


| propaganda. But, since that 
| privilege is denied it, there is 


t 


} Published Monthly at 683 Atiantic 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Beach 5121 


SupscripTion Rate, $4.00 ror ONE 
Year, Price ror A SINGLE Copy 
CENTS 


A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date of issue with which it is to take 
effect. Duplicate copies may not be sent 
to replace those undelivered through fail- 
ure to send such advance notice. 
Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
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only one alternative: to have 
notification of your change of 
address sent the subscription 
department before moving has 
actually occurred. 


e 


It is, alas, the painful duty of 
the subscription department to 
require at least two weeks notice 
of any address change. Without 
such warning the current 
ANTIQUES goes forward to the 
address previously listed. Hence, 
when it reaches its destination, 
if there is nobody at home but 
the family cat, neither the 
feline nor the subscription 
department can be ‘held re- 
sponsible should the subscriber 
fail to receive his copy. 


e 


And the moral of that is, send 
a postcard promptly. 
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Old-Fashioned Furnishings for az Old-Fashioned House 


(Or the new house built in Colonial style) 


ECORATED BENCHES, chairs and 

old Dutch chests, colorful and “smart”’ 
for the porch, hall or living-room and most 
charming for the gay, cheery little breakfast 
room with its braided rag rugs, pots of ivy, 
and curtains of chintz and muslin drawn 
back to show a world a-bloom. 

FINE OLD STRETCHER TABLES 
with cut out “skirts”; corner cupboards 
with the elegance of the broken arch top and 
much beautiful old china to put in them; a 


wonderful Grandfather’s clock for the hall 
(signed and has a sweep second hand); a 
signed banjo clock; pewter cabinets with 
early American pewter to put on them. For 
the room of genteel elegance, fine Duncan 
Phyfte sofa, card tables, burl walnut high- 
boy, and for the bedrooms, curly maple 
highboy, tables, bureaus, beds, candlestands, 
with Currier prints or framed samplers or 
silhouettes to hang here and there (special 
priced lists of these). 


Long Island's Famous Antique Shop 


has anticipated your wants for these old-timey furnishings—they are all here waiting for you 
to come or send for them. 
The new Spring price list tells about them. Send for it. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 


Telephone, 


272 Fiillside -Avenue 


Jamaica, 0272-W 


Famaica, Long Island, NY. 


Twenty minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Station 


EncLisH MarQuetry CABINET OR LINEN Press (closed) 
Showing the Arms of Bowes and Blakiston. Veneered with pale English 
walnut, burred and pollarded. Owned by Charles Kinderman. 

See page 172 for description. 
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The Editor’s Attic 


What Is It Worth? 
A GREAT many queries come to ANTIQUES as to the 


identity and date of various more or less ancient 

articles in the possession of the magazine’s readers. 
The larger part of what little the editors know they have 
unearthed in searching the depths of their ignorance in 
pursuit of adequate answers. Since, therefore, the effort is 
usually more fruitful of benefit to the editors than to their 
long-suffering correspondents, it is gladly—if, perhaps, 
not quite unselfishly—exerted. 

But there is a point beyond which the editors do not feel 
at liberty to proceed. When a question of identity is 
supplemented with a request for appraisal, it seems 
wisest to remain entirely noncommittal. Antique objects, 


it should be understood, have no fixed value. Some of 


them are intrinsically good; some intrinsically very bad. 
Yet the good ones are not always appreciated, and the 
bad ones, if they happen to strike the fancy of some one 
with the wherewithal for satisfying a passing whim, may 
elicit the offer of an absurdly high figure. Such an occur- 
rence may be gratifying to the owner, but it is by no means 
to be viewed as establishing any measure either of qual- 
ity or of value. 

Neither are shop prices to be accepted as a criterion of 
value applicable to privately owned specimens—partic- 
ularly those which are an accident of inheritance. The 
individual seller who expects to obtain retail dealer 
prices for his possessions has adopted an attitude of mind 
which is not quite fair either to himself or to the pur- 
chaser of his belongings. The responsibility of the dealer 
who sells antiques for a livelihood is far greater than that 
of the private owner who parts with an occasional family 
piece which is more or less in the way and which is chiefly 
desirable to its possessor as a happily fortuitous source of 
ready revenue. 


The Dealer Has His Troubles 


Tue dealer is frequently under heavy expense for rent, 
for taxes, for the interest on capital, often tied up for long 
periods in slow moving stock. His cost of traveling about 


in search of desirable specimens is considerable. His outlay 
for shipping and for making repairs constitutes no insig- 
nificant drain upon his exchequer. Furthermore, his 
reputation is measurably at stake in the case of every 
sale which he makes. If what he has bought, and in time 
sold, in absolutely good faith turns out to be other than 
as represented, he usually feels bound—within a reason- 
able period—to accept its return. The elements of expense 
involved in these considerations must all be met before 
any profit may accrue for meeting the periodical levies 
of the butcher, the baker, and various other folk whose 
ministrations are accounted necessary to civilized exist- 
ence, and for those savings which a kindly but hard- 
pressed government tells us should be snugly established 
in thrift bonds against the inevitable coming of a rainy day. 


Everybody Except Thee and Me 


Aut of this seems such elementary common sense as to 
be hardly worth the space given to its discussion. Yet the 
facts are easily lost sight of. Most of us have at least a 
little greed adhering to the fringes of our better natures, 
and it is easy for our imaginations to become inflamed by 
reports of huge prices paid for rarities which have appeared 
in metropolitan auctions. Hence we jump to the blissful 
conclusion that our own belongings are worth quite as 
much. And here we forget that auction prices are more 
or less accidental prices and, besides, that what is left 
to the seller after he has paid commissions, catalogue 
charges, advertising costs, crating expenses, and freight 
bills, and has taken a loss on the less fortunate items in his 
sale, is normally and properly less than the gross totals 
published to an enraptured world. 

And just as the private owner too often makes the mis- 
take of thinking that he should secure eee prices when 
he parts with his treasures, so the occasional shop patron 
is liable to the fallacy that he should be able to purchase 
a perfect specimen from a city dealer as cheaply as he can 
acquire a tottering and weatherbeaten exhibit from a 
rural neighbor in. Codfish Corners where he spends his 
secluded summers. Let him figure his own motoring 
expense, the outlay involved in softening his neighbor's 
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The color of the transfer design is pink. The bottom of the saucer bears 
the printed mark shown above at the right, also the impressed name Yohn 
Ridgway. The cup, without handle, is marked on the bottom with an oval 
label without stars in the border. 


heart by diplomatic offers of alluring substitutes for the 
native hard cider, the investment in a crate sufficiently 
sound to transport the wreckage to town without scatter- 
ing most of its dismembered parts along the way, and 
the reimbursement of a cabinetmaker for performing 
mysterious operations of reassembly and rejuvenation 
which will enable the dear old relic to perform its part 
once more. In the upshot, he may be surprised to discover 
that he would have done better had he saved himself some 
trouble and confined his buying to a dealer at the outset. 


The Golden -Mean 


THE effort to extract the ultimate dollar in the sale of 
an antique is pretty poor business; so, too, is the attempt 
to avoid making a fair payment in purchasing. It is well 
to remember that. antiques are liable to many and fre- 
quent transfers. Whosoever purchases is entitled to 
anticipate some profit in case he wishes subsequently 
to dispose of his acquisition. Therefore, whosoever sells 
should, in justice, endeavor to figure his own margin in 
such manner as to allow the possibility of subsequent 
benefit to his patron. That is an accepted rule of general 
business, and it applies equally well to transactions in the 
domain of antiques. A multitude of exceptions may of 
course be cited. That the element of speculation is to 
some persons one of the chief allurements of collecting is 
a fact not to be gainsaid. Yet, even to their case the old 
adage of speculation in the stock market seems applicable: 
Profit seldom is found in seeking always either to buy at 
the bottom or to sell at the top. 


Ridgway’ s Log (abin Series 

For an unusually clear photograph of a John Ridgway 
Log Cabin cup and saucer the Attic is indebted to Miss 
Louise Murray of New York City. Among the many 
varieties of what Barber* well termed ‘“‘Anglo-American”’ 
pottery, the series of which this cup and saucer are a part 
is, of course, well known. The design, which was developed 
in a number of different colors—light blue, black, brown, 


*Edwin Atlee Barber, 4nglo-American Pottery, Indianapolis, 1899. 


red, pink—was a timely contribution to the American” 
market during one of the most frenzied presidential 
campaigns in the history of the nation.* 

William Henry Harrison, a hero of the War of 1812, 
congressman, senator, minister to Columbia, had retired, 
in 1828, to the privacy of a large and fertile farm at North 
Bend, Ohio. The southern end of his dwelling here con- 
sisted of the log cabin of an early settler. Under Harrison’s 
reconstruction, however, the picturesqueness of this 
primitive abode had been submerged beneath prosaic 
clapboards. In 1836, at the age of sixty-three years, and 
after eight years of abstention from public affairs, Harrison 
was persuaded by the Whig party to stand for election 
to the presidency. He was defeated. Upon his second 
appearance as candidate, in 1840, his opponents alluded 
to him as nothing but a farmer, properly content to be 
let alone with his log cabin and a barrel of hard cider. 


‘Democracy to the ‘Rescue 


TuHat was enough. The sacred doctrines of American 
democracy and simplicity had been attacked. Despite 
the fact that Harrison was a man of property and lived 
comfortably in the midst of his far flung acres, he found 
himself suddenly the symbol of a popular ideal of Ameri- 
can life. This his campaign managers capitalized.to the 
full. The log cabin, the plow, the busy bee and the almost 
equally busy beaver, became the flaunted emblems of 
rural industry and thrift and of that stern disregard for 
the amenities of life which is supposed to distinguish all 
true upholders of democracy. A huge majority of the 
people voted for these emblems and incidentally elected 
William Henry Harrison to the presidency. Ever since 
that time, candidates for the highest office in the United 
States have found their chances of success imperilled un- 
less they could prove their qualifications as leaders of men 
by being photographed in close and friendly communica- 
tion with quadrupedal denizens of the barnyard. 


‘Ridgway’ s Design 

Unber the conditions described, Ridgway’s Log Cabin 
table ware must have enjoyed an enormous sale. The 
pattern was named Columbian Star, that entitlement 
appearing as a printed label on the bottom of many 
pieces. It was, no doubt, chosen as a politic reference to 
Columbia, gem of the ocean and brightest star in the 
firmament of nations. Barber describes the border as 
“Large stars in a firmament of small ones.” It is edged | 
with a laurel wreath. Three different views of the cabin 
were used: one, an end view with two men; another a 
partial side view showing a lean-to porch; atid'a third, 
similar to the second, but showing in the foreground a | 
shirt-sleeved farmer speeding the plow with the aid of 
two fine horses, while in the distance an American flag, 
raised on a tall pole, triumphantly waves. All of these 


*It will be recalled that there were two Ridgways, the brothers, John and | 
William, sons of Job Ridgway, who had established a pottery in Hanley, Stafford- 
shire, in 1794. At the death of their father, in 1814, the two sons conduéted the 
business in partnership until 1830, when each undertook the conduct of an 
independent enterprise. John Ridgway died in 1840; his younger brother William 
in 1864. 
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designs are quite charming and their execution is ex- 


cellent. The engraving for these transfer prints Barber 


_eredits to Thomas Hordley. 


A sketch of Ridgway’s mark as it occurs on examples in 


the Log Cabin series is reproduced with the photograph 
of the cup and saucer. The reason for the date, October 
28, 1840, constitutes something of a mystery. No special 


event of the Harrison campaign makes October twenty- 


eighth memorable. It is a fair guess that the day inscribed 
_ marks nothing more notable than that of the registration 
of the design. 

: z - 


December 7, 1805 


ca 


Wuen the Attic was first established, hope was ex- 


_ pressed that the place might, in time, become a kind of 
_ rendez-vous for those possessed of interesting bits of un- 
_ usual information which would serve to supplement or to 
correct the material offered in the various special articles 


printed in ANTIQUES, or to introduce entirely new topics 


_ for discussion. Increasingly, from month to month, that 
_ hope has been fulfilled. Readers from all parts of America 
and from abroad have offered their quota of sifted facts, 
have supplied the missing links in broken chains of evi- 


dence, have genially pointed to error here or have given 
fresh illumination there—to the end of wider and more 
exact knowledge in many fields of curious investigation. 

A pleasing instance of this occurs in a note from Mrs. 
J. H. Hewson of Washington, D. C., who, referring to the 
article on Thanksgiving Proclamations in ANTIQUES for 
November, 1923,* has a further word to offer concerning 
the American dinner in Paris which celebrated the close 
of the Civil War. It will be recalled that General Scho- 
field was the guest of honor at this occasion. Mrs. Hew- 
son, a member of the late General’s family, says: 

“Tt may interest you to know that, at this time, he 


' was in Paris on a secret mission from our Government to 


persuade the French to get their troops out of Mexico, 
which he did very successfully.” ; 

She likewise encloses a copy of the General’s words on 
that occasion. As he rose to speak, he was received with 
tremendous enthusiasm. “The ladies stood and waved 
their handkerchiefs, the gentlemen shouted until they 
were hoarse.” 

General Schofield, however, proved himself no less ac- 
complished as an orator than as a soldier and a diplomat. 
He spoke for barely five minutes. At the close of his re- 
marks he expressed this significant sentiment, “To the old 
friendship between France and the United States, may it 
be strengthened and perpetuated!” 

That was on the seventh of December, 1865. 


Too Good to Keep 


Some people like their antiques “turrible old’’; others 
experience the deeper ecstasies of collecting only when 
their contemplation is engaged by objects whose dusty 
lineaments are haloed with the radiance of some personal 
association. It is seldom that the two attributes of great 


*Vol. IV, p. 236. 


antiquity and clear tradition are agreeably joined in a 
single acquisition. That is one reason why it seems fair 
that the congregation of the Attic be permitted to share 
the confidences disclosed in a letter recently received by 
a dealer in one of New England’s lesser cities. 

This document, which is, beyond peradventure, genu- 
ine, was passed on for the delectation of the Attic. It is 
reprinted without other alteration than that of names. 
The illustrations are photographic facsimiles of those 
which adorned the text of the epistle. Friend dealer’s 
generosity in thus leaving a rare communication open to 
the public eye no doubt extends to the opportunities 
which are so temptingly presented. It seems probable, 
therefore, that a knock on the kitchen window four 
doors from the station will still gain for the enquiring 
visitor full access toa hand carved table and’other articles 
of vertu. 

Dear Sir: 

1 went by your store the other day and was intinding to go in and see 
you but the store was full of men so i didn’t go in—i have a bigg Spinning 
Wheel i want 7 (seven) dollars for it, a foot stove $5.00. Some old Blue 


Plaites $1.50 each. these are too hundred years old and are awful thick. 
I have an old bureau it looks like this. i want one hundred dollars for it. 


also a tabil, it belongs to Kate Wiggins and her family took to drink and 
lost everything it is all carved by.hand. My husband Ezra says I must 
sell it because i almost ruptured my insides out moving it and had to pay 
William Strout’s widow $5 for’2 week work while i was laid up and 
there is no money in keeping such and old critter. 1 have in the barn 
chamber an old bed that belonged to the Methodist Preacher who was 
here 20 years ago. I thank the Lord that bed don’t talk for if it did it 
would tell some funny storyes. He had to skip town in the night he was 
so bad. it is an awful heavy bed and strong for 2 heavy people to laie in. 
$50.00 takes it. 

Now when you come rap on the Kitchen window it is the 4 house 
from the station and you dont fail to come. 

I also have an old picture her bridal night it is handsome Sarah Clark 
who had consumption gave it to me for taking care of her but i will 
sell it for the almighty dollar. Dont mention this to Wm. Hitchett as he 
came here one day with lickquor on his breath and i dont Jet them folks 
in my house no sir. 


Some New (ontributors 


Amonc this month’s contributors there are several who 
are new to the columns of AnTIQuEs. Virginia Robie, life 
time student of the history of design, has contributed 
widely to magazines concerned with the art of living and 
has enriched the literature of collecting with such books 
as Historic Styles in Furniture, By Paths in Collecting, 
The Quest of the Quaint. 

Gertrude Underhill is a member of the staff of the 
Cleveland Art Museum where she serves as assistant in 
textiles. L. Reginald Chandler is by vocation a ceramist 
who has, further, devoted much time to the study and 
practice of interior decoration,—a fact which accounts 
for his sympathetic appreciation of the collection of 
pottery gathered by H. B. Russell, the Boston architect. 
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The Miles Brewton House 
27 King Street, (harleston, South (arolina 


By Vircinia Rosie 


Photographs by George Fohnson and Melcher Studios 


«< HERE should be a special Elysium for the houses 
where the fates have been kind and the people 
happy,” says Mrs. Humphry Ward in 4 Writer's 

Recollections, which 
many people claim 
is her most lovable 
book. 

How fair must be 
that distant country 
to which a few cen- 
turies hence some of 
our Colonial houses 
will go! What a 
notable group it will 
be with Westover on 
the James River, 
Shirley, the home of 
the Carters, Lower 
Brandon,where have 
lived generations of 
Harrisons, Doughor- 
egan Manor, built 
by the ancestor of 
Charles? Carroll, 
The Hermitage, 
near Savannah, 
Wormsloe, also. of 
Georgia, dating back 
to the original grant 
under the King, and 
the Miles. Brewton 
residence, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, 
built in 1765. 

Of course, all the 
wonderful old 
houses of Salem, 
Marblehead and 
Portsmouth will be 
there, together with: 
the rest of New 
England’s famous 
landmarks; likewise 
theearlyhomesteads 
of the Dutch, and 


many, many others. ) 
It would be a bold Tee tron Gates OF THE 5 ae 


person who would Designed by ele es 

limit the Who’s Who in Mrs. Ward’s Elysium; but surely 
high on the list must be placed Miles Brewton’s beautiful 
venture, known for several generations as the Pringle 
Mansion. The fates have been kind, but old houses, like 


their inhabitants, experience both joy and sorrow, and 
27 King Street has had full measure of boul 

Here the historian, the humanitarian, the architect, che 
erate andl the 
maker of gardens, 
meet on common 
ground. And if the 
architect turns his- 
torian, and the 
humanitarian be 
comes the gardener, 
and the lover of 
romance the crafts- 
man, it is because 
the impressions are 
difficult to separate. 

The composition 
of main residence, 
coach house, slave 
quarters and other 
buildings remainsas 
originally designed. 
Time has dealt gent- 
ly with the old place; 
earthquake and 
wars have not de- 


usually the most de- 
structive agent of 
beauty, has marred 
little. 

If I begin with 
the craft side it is 
because the entrance 
gates challenge in- 
stant attention. 
They are particu- 
larly fine examples 
of the ironwork for 
which Charleston is 
famous. The most 
casual tourist can- 
not walk down any 
of the old residence 
streets without a 
thrill of pride that 
an American city 
holds so much of 
what we usually consider an old world craft. They may 
be counted by the dozens—these exquisite gates wrought 
for the most part by unknown hands. Three men are 
known, however, by their matchless ironwork in eighteenth 


molished it. Man, 


» Tue Marin Entrance Porcu 
Beyond lie the old slave quarters. Shown in the detail at the right is the 
coach house with stuccoed wall and high gate posts. It presents an unusu- 
ally picturesque treatment which local painters and etchers have perpetuated 
in various ways. 


entury Charleston—Fusti, Werner and Tebo. The gates 
if St. Michael’s Church were designed by Fusti, and those 
if St. Philip’s by Werner. To Tebo belongs the credit of 
he Brewton gateway. 

If anything could enhance the charm and mystery of an 

id garden it is high iron tracery which reveals and con- 
eals as does the finely meshed veil across a beautiful face. 
Inly poets and painters should attempt the old garden 
heme in Charleston. Others must follow at a respectful 
listance. 
Fortunate is the outsider who first approaches the 
Uiles Brewton house on an April morning. In the bright 
unlight, with its accompanying deep shadows, the bricks 
‘ake on a delightful play of color. The plaster of the coach 
louse shows deep ivory and warm pink, enriched by the 
slow of red tiled roofs. The main dwelling is pure Georgian, 
yut there is a hint of old Spain in the coach house, and 
nore than one traveler has likened the court yard wall to 
Siena. 

The portico, which many draughtsmen have copied 
ine for line, is reached by two long flights of stone steps 
with broad landings and high iron railings. All details are 
yeautifully designed in relation to the whole, and every 
step makes possible a different vista. 

It is the charm of the general composition which holds 
ittention, including the coach house, the lower entrance, 
he hugh plants known as “Spanish bayonets” guarding 
he approach, the flaunt of a brilliant flowering tree 
igainst one of the pillars, and that indescribable quality of 
ige, which is in the essence of things, and is subjective 
ather than objective. 

Many fine points, such as the double pilasters of the 
loorway, the elaborate tracery of fan-lights, the details of 
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windows and balcony are 
realized in a second visit. 
The tremendous first im- 
pression is not purely archi- 
tectural. Romance and His- 
tory, clothed as for the 
chorus of a pageant, seem to 
stand at the door and beckon 
through the rooms; first the 
long, wide hall tesselated in 
black and white marble, 
with the open door at the 
end through which the gar- 
den is glimpsed; the north 
parlor at the right, the south 
parlor at the left, the beauti- 
ful dining room and other 
spacious apartments _ per- 
taining to the day of leisure, 
fine manners and vast 


entertaining; on the floor below, the service quarters and 
garden rooms; on the floor above the parlors, the yellow 
drawing room, the with-drawing room and many bed- 
rooms. Did an English archite& design the house under 
the supervision of the owner, or did local workmen carry 
out the plans of Mr. Brewton? A study of architecture was 
part of a man’s higher education in the eighteenth century, 
particularly in the South, and this fact undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the completeness of many old houses. A feeling 
for proportion these gentlemen of many parts unquestion- 
ably possessed and a discriminating taste in detail. 

A descendant of Miles Brewton, Mary Pringle Frost, 
says: ““The fact that he built as he did tells us something 
of the man, that he must have had character, a sense of 
beauty, of dignity, of reserve, of hospitality. He was 
about thirty at this time and at least the third generation in 
this country. He began his public service as a member of 
the Commons House, 1763. In June, 1775, he was elected a 
member of the Council of Safety.” 

His portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, long the chief 
treasure of many pictures in the house, shows great dis- 
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tinction of face and bearing. 
A tragic fate overtook Miles 
Brewton. On a voyage to 
Philadelphia he and _ his 
family were lost at sea. The 
residence into which he had 
put so much of his person- 
ality, passed, by the terms of 
his will, to his sister, Rebecca 
Brewton Mott, a woman of 
heroic mould, who preferred 
to see her plantation-home 
burn rather than have it fall 
into the hands of the British. 
There are many traditions 
about Rebecca Mott. A 
charming one shows her pre- 
siding at the head of a long 
table placed in the yellow 
drawing room at the time of 
the occupation of Charleston 
by the British troops, 1780- 
1781, With characteristic 
military selection, the best 
that the city offered had 
been appropriated by the 
General and his staff. That 
Mrs. Mott was requested to 
remain in her own house and sit at the officers’ mess gives 
a pleasant touch of courtesy and comedy to a grim situa- 
tion. There is no record of any violation to property, and 
thus the house passed unscathed through its first war. 

An interesting souvenir of General Henry Clinton sur- 
vives in the south parlor, now the living room of the 
house, When the light from the fire 1s particularly bright, a 
silhouette of the general, cut by one of his officers, is 
plainly discernible in the dark marble under the mantel; a 
hasty likeness cut with a penknife, but true to portly pro- 
file, wig and uniform. 

During the Civil War the fine old mansion became the 
headquarters of the Union generals, Meade and Hatch, 
and another important milestone marked an epoch. 


CHANDELIER (ate eighteenth century) 
Imported from France but similar to English examples of the Adam period. 


From Rebecca Mott, the 
house passed to her daughter 
Mrs. William Allston, and 
from Mrs. Allston to her 
daughter, Mrs. William Bull 
Pringle. Save for its first 
owner, this has been a 
woman’s house. 

Itisan interesting Charles. 
tonian fact that, in the old 


plantation property usually 
descended to the sons and 
the town dwelling to the 
daughters. On the banks of 
the Cooper and Ashley rivers 
were the cotton and rice 
plantations, which, even to- 


picturesque old life. The 
fifth generation of succes- 
sion in this case was rep- 
resented by Miss Susan 
Pringle who occupied the 


seven years ago. The present 
owners, the Misses Frost, 
are nieces of Miss Pringle. 

I have been in old houses where the past completely 
overshadowed the present. Pale spinsters seemed to live 
largely on memories. There was plenty of atmosphere, but 
atmosphere of another age, as unrelated to the present day 
as were the occupants. 

It is pleasant to note that the splendid traditions of 
27 King Street are still maintained, together with a vivid 
modern life. A more alive group than Mary Pringle Frost, 
Susan Pringle Frost and Rebecca Mott Frost it would be 
difficult to find. As with many women of the new South, they 
were confronted with stern problems. The upkeep of a 
mansion in ante bellum days was no small matter, but 
infinitely more difficult today. 

To permit the property to pass out of the family was not 


GLASSWARE 
From the old days of the Miles Brewton House. 


house until her death about ' 


, 


i} 


; 
I 


division of real estate, the 


day, bear witness to the | 
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‘to be thought of; to allow it to remain vacant and de- 
‘teriorate was almost as unwelcome an idea. The restora- 
‘tion of old houses had long been of vital interest to Miss 
Susan Frost, whose work is historic. Tradd Street had 
‘given her a unique position in Charleston. 

_ Aside from personal reasons, the preservation of so im- 
‘portant a landmark as the Brewton house seemed im- 
perative to the sisters. Truly a brave trio, with all the pride 
‘of the old South, yet with vision which looked beyond 
garden walls and iron gates. Daily, with the exception of 


Enc.iisH BREAKFAST SET 
The pattern shows traces of both Chinese and East Indian influences. 


Sunday, the house is open to visitors, “door guests”’ as the 
Frost ladies say. People passing through the city, with a 
few hours at their command, should not miss the privilege 
of going through this beautiful old home. More fortunate 
are those who can remain as house guests. After a month 
“spent in one of the garden rooms, with its vista of roses 
and azaleas, wistaria and pomegranate blossoms, and with 
‘memories Bs real Southern cooking and real Southern serv- 
ice, to say nothing of Southern hospitality, I find that 
Sore than an architectural ; impression fills the mind. 
No more fascinating way to study Charleston history 
in general and the life of one of the most historic houses in 
particular can be imagined than to follow Miss Mary Frost 
on a tour through the rooms, nor could there be a more 
fascinating and instructive way to dip into the arts and 
crafts of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
‘turies. The portraits, miniatures, silhouettes, textiles and 
mirrors form a collection which would be notable in any 
museum. Placed against their original background their 
value is greatly enhanced. 


If one were lingering on the architectural side, every 
ceiling, fireplace, window and door should have its tribute, 
but the craft side, which the iron gates so insistently be- 
gan, leads to the work of the furniture maker, the potter, 
the glass blower and the silver smith. 

And as Miss Frost has just turned the key of the china 
cupboard the time is at hand to consider the ceramic side 
of this collection. The solid doors of the great cupboard 
have given no hint of the contents, which include Chelsea, 
Crown Derby, Canton, Lowestoft, Davenport, Worcester 


and many 
other de- 
lightful 
things. 
The wed- 
ding china 
of several 
brides is 
here;each 
set typical 
of its day, perfect of its kind and expressed in dozens ot 
pieces. Miraculous that so much should have survived the 
vicissitudes of the years, of earthquake, of shell, of siege 
and of long, long usage. 

Charleston has retained its old atmosphere in a remark- 
able degree, and shares honors with St. Augustine and the 
French quarter of New Orleans. That the ‘Miles Brewton 
mansion has been so faithfully preserved is a matter of 
congratulation with all lovers of beautiful old houses and 
the entire collecting brotherhood. 


So-cALLED Manparin Bow i 
Mirror-back blue with decorations in gold. 
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A Marquetry Cabinet 


With the Arms of Bowes and Blakiston 


By HERBERT CESCINSKY 


man, to reproduce here two views of a remarkable 

cabinet which he acquired, recently, from Streatlam 
Castle, Darlington, County Durham, a seat of the Earl of 
Strathmore and Kinghorne, the father of the Duchess of 
York. Here is an example, which, due to the coats of arms 
inlaid in its door fronts, possesses a special interest,—at 
once human and intimate. 

It appears to have been a custom, at all periods, to make 
certain articles of furniture to commemorate an event, a 
birth or a marriage, especially an alliance between two 
families. In Tudor or Stuart times it was the chest or 
coffer which was usually chosen. Its function was to hold 
linen, which was a valuable and rare possession when it 
had to be woven by the females of the household. Such 
a piece was the true “dower-chest,”’ and would be allotted 
to a female child at birth, and gradually filled with a 
proportion of the linen woven in the household, until the 
girl arrived at a marriageable age. 

To mark the proprietary character of the chest it was 
usual to carve the initials of the girl for whom it was 
intended. Occasionally the full name was substituted, 
together with the date, as in the example in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, where on the front upper rail is 
carved “THIS JS ESTHER HOBSONNE CHIST 1637.2 

Who “Esther Hobsonne” was we have not the merest 
vestige of a record. We have, in any event, a name, and 
that is something. Perhaps she was a relative of the 
gentleman whose choice has become famous in history. 
With other pieces we find initials only. Thus I knew a fine 
wardrobe of the later eighteenth century, in the fretted 
pediment of which the initials, “J.B.” and “S.B.” with 
the date “1773” were incorporated in the design; evi- 
dently a piece made to commemorate a marriage. 


| AM enabled, by the courtesy of Mr. Charles Kinder- 


These dim records,. be they ever so meagre, give an. 


added interest to English furniture. Even the signature of 


the maker on the dial of a clock has, to me, a fascination’ 


which is wholly absent in those exceptional examples 
which are unsigned. Occasionally we find a label of one 
of the old craftsmen. Viscount Rothermere has a fine 
marquetry china cabinet which is signed on the insides 
of the upper doors, Samuel Bennett. Monmouth Square. 


Fecit, in inlay of box-wood in ebony. If the name of Samuel ' 


Bennett conveys little or nothing to us, Monmouth Square 
is illuminating, as it was the old name of Soho Square be- 
fore Sedgmoor. The rebel Monmouth had his town house 
here. We are enabled, therefore, to fix a minimum date 
to Lord Rothermere’s cabinet. 

The Streatlam Castle piece, illustrated here and in the 
frontispiece is, properly, a linen press. It is veneered with 
pale, almost bleached, English walnut, burred and 
pollarded. Everywhere the veneer is cross-banded, ‘with 
the exception only of the three door-panels. The devices 
on the two front doors and in the pediment can be best 
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appreciated from the heraldic description of the arms of 
Bowes and Blakiston, respectively. Thus:— 


BOWES. Ermine, three long-bows bent in pale (the arrow-heads heal 
are an attempt at a representation of the heraldic ermine ground), gules, 
stringed or, on a chief azure. A swan, argent, holding in the beak a dish 
with a covered cup in it, between two leopards’ heads, or, Crest, a demi- 
leopard, guardant, gules, holding between the paws a bundle of arrows, 
or, barbed argent, banded with a ribbon, azure. (See the device in the 
polieae ) 

BLAKISTON. Quarterly 1 and 4, or, a chevron chequy sable and ; 
argent between three martlets of the second: 2 and 3, two bars and in 
chief 3 cocks gules, (the second or third quartering is shown on the door 
here) an annulet azure for difference (for Blakiston) mantling sable and 
or; crests; (1) upon a wreath of the colours a sand-glass proper (2) upon 
a rea of the colours a cock statant gules charged with an annulet, or, 
Motto, “Do well and doubt not.” (Paraphrased, “Be Aonest and fear not.”) 


The Blakiston arms are now borne by the family of — 
Blakiston-Houston, of Orangefields and Roddens, County — 
Down, Ireland, hence the ““differenes™ recorded above. 
There appears to be no record of this Bowes- Blakiston : 
union. By a curious coincidence there is an extinct Irish — 
barony, Bowes of Clonlyon (7758-67) where the similarity — 
of family name to that of the Earl of Strathmore has been 
rendered more striking by the grant of almost identical 
arms, thus: “Ermine, three bows with strings palewise 
proper for Bowes.” 

Lord Bowes was the first oan last peer and died a 
bachelor. The coat here cannot be his, therefore, a 
it is instructive to note that, had this been an Irish mar- _ 
riage union, we should have sbeen: almost compelled to | 
postulate an Irish origin for this cabinet, which might — 
explain many peculiarities in its design and construction. | 
The evidence of the interlaced monogram on the inside — 
door is also significant. While one is aware that intricate — 
monograms, like statistics, can often be twisted to mean 
anything, there appears to be the B.C.L. of Bowes of © 
Clonlyon coupled with the B.O.C.D. of Blakiston of — 
Orangefields, County Down. 

There may be some subtle reference to the Blakistolll 
motto in the inlay of the lower drawers. Here the leaves 
belong to the cruciferous genus Lunaria, the L. biennts, 
and it is customary to skin and dry them for use in flower | 
vases. The kernel of the leaf is a bright silver shade, and 
is: known, when in this dry state, in nearly all the country 
districts of England, by the name of “honesty.” To 
emphasize the fact that this cabinet was made to com- 
memorate the union of two families, by marriage, these 
sprigs are bound with “‘true-lovers’ knots.” 

The most unusual feature of the cabinet is the high 
pediment, with its intricate triple-mitring at the intersec- 
tions. This, together with the faded appearance of the 
walnut gives a superficial resemblance to Dutch work, 
but both the wood and the workmanship are English. 
It is one of those rare pieces which, being made for an 
important occasion, depart, with studied intention, from 
the usual fashions of the period. 
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EnciisH Marquetry CaBineT or LINEN Press (open) 
See frontispiece. 
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Earty AMERICAN PoTTERY 
Fig. z— Jug. Soft green with glaze 
running down from top. Height, & 
inches. 
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Fig. 2— Jar. Dark green, even glaze. 
Perhaps from Plymouth County, 
Mass. Height, 8M% inches. 


Fig. 3 — Jug. Olive, speckled with 
light brown. Probably New 
Hampshire.. Height, 8% inches. 


The Methods of Early American Potters 


By L. RecinatD CHANDLER 


Illustrated by examples from the collection of H. B. Russell.* 


T is fairly well recognized today that collections at 
large are not necessarily beautiful, but rather are in- 
teresting as recording chronological steps of develop- 
ment. The one in point, however, being contemporary as a 
whole with the first consistent efforts in this country to 
produce utilitarian pottery, is beautiful in many ways. 
First, the housing of this particular gathering of the 
fictile arts within a room of old blue walls and trim at 


*Nore — In some of the accompanying illustrations the locality where cer- 
tain pieces were procured is indicated. This, however, should not be accepted as 
other than the vaguest evidence of the actual place of manufa¢ture. 


H. B. Russell’s own house in Wellesley, Mass., is an 
achievement worthy of consideration. The shelving and 
niches round about this striking room are not stiff and 
forbidding, but rather accessible and cordial to the hand of 
the pottery lover, and reflect due credit to the owner’s per- 
ception of things esthetic. 

Secondly, grace of line and variety of shape are out- 
standing features of this entire collection. Many pieces 
oddly suggest the interesting tea jars used in the ancient 


ceremonies of the Japanese, while two appear to have con- 


tours similar to Chinese pieces of the Han dynasty. 


Earty AMERICAN PoTrrery 
Fig. 4—Jar. Brick red 
with green. 
valley. 


mottled 
Lower Connecticut 
Height, 10% inches. 


Fig.5— Covered jar. Terra 
cotta, with black splashes. 
Height, 8 inches. 


Fig. 6— Pitcher. Black, very high- 
ly glazed. Procured near Hart- 
ford, Conne¢ticut. 
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“cour 


strictly an appreciation of Mr. 
~Russell’s very interesting early 


pleasure to be derived from ac- 


‘his undue attention to the mere 
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Pitchers and jars of slightly amphora shape, with close or 


looping handles placed at the shoulders, possess a strong 


_ southern Europe flavor; but the jugs, of all pieces, seem 


ee oandly American. So naive and yet subtle in their small 
necks and long sloping shoulders with the bulk well down 


; “toward the foot, these quaint con- 


tainers rival those of any other 
The final attribute, of 
course, is color and texture, and, 
needless to say, although these 
American specimens are limited. 
in these respects, yet it is next to 
impossible to find any two alike. 
The conditions imposed upon 
early potters were such that only 
the most elementary formulas 
were used for glaze making. This 
point brings us to the object of this 
article, which, after all, is not 


American ceramics. 
It would seem that much of the 


cumulating pottery wares is over- 
looked by the average collector in 


consideration of types or periods 
based on precedents established 
by textbook or museum. Yet, if 
we care to, we may share some of 
the thrill experienced by the 
curator if we but delve into the 
principles of potting during the 
past ages, an essential in ceramic research. 

Developments in color or surface treatment of ceramic 


ing and wave lines. 


wares have followed closely the detection of new elements 


brought to light by the onward trend of civilization. In 
the early days of the craft, substances in use by the well 


Earty AmerIcAN PoTTery 
Fig. 7o— Jar. Mottled orange and green. Incised reed- 


advanced Orientals were sought for the attainment of ex- 
cellence in glaze. Great secrecy prevailed everywhere in 
Europe concerning processes utilized, and little of a tech- 
nical nature was allowed to pass on for the edification of 
other workers. So it was that cobalt, used to produce the 
blue decoration familiar to Dutch 
and Italian potters over a long 
period, was slow to make its ap- 
pearance in the new world, and, 
not being a first-hand material, 
had to be introduced by a master 
potter of European training. 

Cobalt was mentioned by scien- 
tists and introduced into limited 
use in Europe at the close of the 
Middle Ages, but it was not until 
early in the seventeenth century, 
that blues achieved the perfection 
which we encounter in the Delft 
ware of Holland. In reality, the 
successful use of this color indi- 
cates the actual advent of finesse 
both here and abroad. 

While awaiting the evolution of 
these bright, pure colors which 
have been the last to make their 
appearance in any age, in any 
country, mankind has always had 
access to the brown of an element 
so prevalent in the substances of 
the earth that it is usually more 
difficult to eliminate it than it is to 
secure it. This is iron, which is 
calculated to constitute about four 
and one-half per cent of the earth’s crust, and which oc- 
curs to some extent in most of the clays which the potter 
uses, the more notable ones being the ochres or the Terre 
de Siena. The iron and bronze ages gave to archaic mana 
knowledge of this metal, of copper and of tin, which, 


ees eesrcas PorTrrery 
Fig. 7 — Jug. Brilliant light green 
with strong green splashes. 

Height, 8% inches. 


Fig. 8 — Jar. Olive green spattered 
with orange and brown. Procured 
near Hartford. Height,8 4 inches. 


Fig. 9 — Jug. Black with brilliant 
glaze. Procured in New Hamp- 
shire. Height, 8M% inches. 
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Earty AMERICAN PoTrery 
Fig. rr — Covered jug. Reddish brown mottled with dark brown. Procured 
near Hartford. Height, 3 inches. 
Fig. 12 — Jar. Purple with over glaze of strong green. Height, 6% inches. 
Fig. 73 — Jug or pitcher. Intense red with black markings. Pennsylvania. 
Height, 8 inches. 


although the two latter have given the most difficulty in 
refining, are all three foremost in every attempt to produce 
earthenwares of an _ ele- 
mental nature. 

This leads to an under- 
standing of the period in 
American ceramics begin- 
ning about 1750, and par- 
allel to the great porcelain 
activity throughout Europe, 
when a few isolated men 
who had learned their trade 
across the seas attempted 
in a small way to start their 
kilns. For about a hundred 
years, before the flourish of 
porcelain generally took pos- 
session of this’ country, 
every kind of a utensil that 
could be manufactured from 
clay was turned out. There 
was not much recourse to 
the materials of foreign potters, because of both the ex- 
pense involved and the ignorance of new materials. 
Limited to the local resources, which, of necessity, must all 


eases, 
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Farry AMERICAN PoTTERY 
Fig. 16 — Covered jar. Terra cotta 
and heavy black. Connecticut. 
Height, 8 inches. 


Fig. r4 — Jar. Reddish brown mottled with red and showing heavy black 
patches. Connecticut valley. Height, ro inches. 
Fig. 75 — Jar. Brick red splashed with brown. Height, 72 inches. 


Fig. 17 — Covered jar. Light brown 
marked with darker brown. 
Hartford. Height, 634 inches. 


be mineral elements on account of the high fires to which 
pottery is subjected, the ingenuity of our forbears was 
often severely taxed to produce marketable ware. 


The little group of raw materials available required 


some preliminary preparation before they were usable. 
Lead, the foremost glaze element, was best prepared for 


the purpose by reducing sheets of the metal in vinegar, - 


thereby obtaining a white powder. Silica and alumina, two 


components of regular glass making, were easily secured in 


natural clay. The common mineral colorants, copper and 
iron, were turned into powdered salts or oxides. Clay for 


fashioning into shapes came down through the centuries by 


the disintegration of granite, but the character of each de- 
posit is changed by much sifting and washing of the grains 
in each occurring torrent. 


In approaching the subject of body and glaze for a com- 


prehensive understanding of 
our collection, it is worth 
knowing chat practically 
every clay used for body or 
biscuit,—as the unglazed 
ware is called,—is capable 
of being carried to the 
‘molten state. At some de- 
gree of heat, clays are more 


clay will run like molasses 
while a near-by piece of dif- 
ferent consistency will not 
sear or vitrify in the same 


a maturing point in the fire 


which is controllable by so ‘e 


mixing different mineral — 
substances that the result, 


an unflinching structure whose pores are filled by a semi- 
flowing ingredient. To include the glazing and not merely the 
biscuit, it would seem that a fusible clay applied over 


Fig. z8 — Covered jar. Two shades 
of brown with light brown glaze. 
Connecticut. Height, 7% inches. 


when baked or burned, will be 


or less fusible, and certain — 


firing. This makes possible — 


- 
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Fig. 19 — Jug with applied ornament. 


Hampshire. 


Red with darker splashes. New 


Fig. 20 — Earthenware ring. Mottled brown. Hartford. 


a more refractory or in- 


fusible clay (readily 


~ melted) would result in 
producing a finished piece 


showing a beautiful gloss 


-and a firm upstanding 
contour. In some degree, 


this iswhat happens when 


the clay known as Albany 


or Michigan slip, a typi- 
cal natural deposit with 
a high content of iron, is 
fired over a shape made 
of refractory stoneware 
clay. (Figs. 6 and 9.) 

Iron in a finely divided 
state, or oxide, has a soft- 
ening influence uponclays 


and imparts a deep brown 


color as well; but the 
practice is usually to build 
up a glaze from some such 
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Earty AMERICAN PorTery 
Figs. 20, 21, 22, 2? — Soft earthenware with plates, the latter showing s/ip decoration, an application of design in vari- 
ous clays thinned with water to the consistency of paint. 


readily flowing material as borax or lead salts. The latter is 
usually chosen and such materials are added to it as will 
give the glaze something in common with the ware it is to 
cover, insuring a homogeneous fit. If great stress is not laid 
upon this fitting of the glaze, crackle or crazing follows and 
a network of cracks appears all over the piece with, some- 
times, the loss of particles from the surface. This web-like 
texture of crazing appears on nearly all pottery, and, al- 
though such ware is usually considered technically imper- 
fect, the Chinese developed the web-like pattern large or 
small at will, subjecting it to a dark stain for appearance’s 
sake, that it might be more readily observed. 

Colorless glazes are possible when the potter carefully 
makes up his glaze around a melted ingredient or flux, using 
mineral elements that are not discolored by iron. The natu- 
ral buff or red shades of the body then have full play, as 
pebbles through a stream of limpid water. (Figs. 77 and 73.) 


Figs. 24, 25, 26, 27 — Typical examples of bright or high glaze derived from simple lead mixtures, shown in conjunction with common surface treatment. 
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It was not always desirable to procure shades of brown 
from the iron as found in combination with other things, 
and so it was often necessary to resort to the pure metal in 
~ the scale that fell around a smithy’s anvil from red hot horse 
shoes or scrap iron. This scale was burned in a sealed pot 
among the stacked ware of a kiln until an oxide resulted. 
Then, reduced to powder, it was ground in a primitive 
manner between stones. Copper filings were treated in the 
same way and, thus incorporated in the glaze, produced 
translucent shades of mossy green. (Figs. 2 and 8.) Some- 
times brown and green were combined on the same jar, or 
green was applied over a terra-cotta red body to produce a 
mottled bronze shade. 

The wash of excess glaze down the shoulders of a jug 
will offer many methods of achieving an eftect,—par- 
ticularly when the 
oxide colorants are 
not ground finely, 
and hairlike tracks 
are given out be- 
hind the flowing 
particles. The re- 
sulting pattern is 
aptly called “hare’s 
fur” on bowls from 
the Orient, when 
Iron causes=the 
markings. (Pigs. 74 
and 18.) A heavy 
deposit of color 
placed at the neck 
of a glazed piece 
yields a drip that 
is always pleasing 
in its course down 
the side, and many 
times succeeds in 
splashing pieces re- 
posing below aswell. 
(Figs. 7, 12 and 16.) 

i hesineans son 
producing regu- 
lated pattern upon the surface of the ware 1s that either of 
impressing or scratching lines in series with notched sticks 
(Fig. ro), or of dabbing fantastic spots with the aid of 
sponge clippings dipped in some of the mineral colorants. 
(Figs. 5, 15, and 77.) Both schemes for supplying enrich- 
ment are so practical as to have been in vogue almost 
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ever since their conception, but the more modern pieces show © 


elaboration of the ideas. An engraved roller, bearing an in- 
cised design, for instance, supplies a neat beading in bands 
when pressed upon the clay pot as it is revolved. (Fig. 73.) 

Impressions of floral motifs made of raw clay have been 
stuck to the unfired surface of certain pieces so as to pro- 
duce a coarse modeled effect. (Fig. 79.) This usually neces- 
sitated a mould of some description to shape the applied 
part, and, in lieu of the usual plaster of Paris mould, one of 
porous low-fired clay was used, which partially dried and 
released the clay impression. The Samian ware of Roman 
antiquity was formed with similar baked moulds but with 
finer detail and finish. 


Figs. 28, 29,30 — Stoneware. The large amphora shaped jar shows clearly the “orange peel’”’ tex- 
ture resulting from salt glaze, accomplished by the condensation of the vapor produced by shovel- 
ing common salt into the kiln while the fires and the earthenware are still hot. 


The apparently haphazard manner in which glaze effects 
were accomplished on early American pottery may be ex- 
plained by the fact that, to save time and expense, the 
biscuit, glaze and decoration were not secured by succes- 
sive firings, as in the case of many finer wares, but, usually 
by a single operation of the kiln. This did not admit of 


many handlings, and, therefore, an unstudied, spontaneous __ 


result was produced with the effect heightened by the 
freaks of a capricious fire. 

In the rural potteries of early America, efficient methods — 
of washing and mixing clays for the bodies of ware were 
quite undeveloped, and thus, in the firing, various unex- — 
pected signs of impurity made their way to the surface, 
including occasional pockmarks exhibiting dark flecks 
within their area. (Figs. 3 and 4.) 

In determining 
the region from 
which a certain line 
of pots emanated, 
the very simplicity 
of American pieces 
constitutes a most 
confusing factor. 
The independent 
potter turning out 
his work for simple 
countryfolk, had 
his favorite types — 
for every vesseland, — 
though he imbued 
each with homely 
charur, he yep 
stinted the finish 
of inside and bot- 
tom in justice to his 
daily bread. It will 
be seen that,in most 
ware of rural north- 
ern Europe am 
Colonial America, 
the finish of a foot 
or base is unheard 
of, until competition required something more by way of 
finish than just cutting through the bottom with the swirl 
of a wire. All handles, snouts and extraneous features are 
direct and businesslike,—in short, the example of early 
pottery derives its character from the frank realization of 
the purpose for which it was devised. 

Distinguishing marks then, may have to be looked for 
among what may be considered minor details of our early 
American pieces. For instance, the mere method of stacking 
pieces in a kiln was carried on differently in different locali- 
ties; and the means of supporting a glazed pot during firing 
may be discernible on examination, particularly if glaze was 
permitted.on the bottom. Sometimes the lining glaze,—when 
it is not made froma batch of left-overs,—is always thesame 
in one make of pottery, irrespective of what is used on the 
outside. Beadings, pressed work, and all moulded work are 
quite likely to follow the ware of one maker through many 
years of production. They constitute another of the many 
ear marks of interest to the collector inestablishing identity. 
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Illustrations by courtesy of the Cleveland Museum of Art 


i. HE amateur, who has time and money at his dis- 
posal, and an acquaintance with the foreign groups 
2 of his own city, has no need to cross the Atlantic to 
acquire interesting examples of embroidery from central, 
southern and eastern European countries. The chances are 
that a diligent and patient 
search will enable him to 
find much that he most de- 
sires at his very door. The 
industrial cities to which 
relatively steady wages en- 
tice the foreign born, such 
as the textile towns of New ' 
_ England, New Jersey and 
eastern Pennsylvania or the 
_ metal trade centers of Penn- 
 sylvania, Ohio and Michi- 
_ gan, offer fair opportunities 
_ to the discriminating col- 
lector of textiles. While he 
' may pay a somewhat higher 
7 price for what he could buy 
for a mere song in the. 
| Balkans, Hungary, or 
- Czecho-Slovakia, he will be 
saved the expense of ocean 
travel and much vexation of 
spirit while crossing the 
borders of the newly self- 
_ determined countries of cen- 
tral Europe. 

The masses of Hungar- 
ians, Poles, Roumanians, 
Croatians, and other peoples 
entering our country arrive 
with only the scant pos- 
sessions they have been able 

to salvage from their pov- 
erty; but their more pros- 
perous countrymen, the 
bankers, lawyers, doctors, 
newspaper men and govern- 
ment officials, who follow in 
their wake, often bring with 
them treasures on which the 
collector may well cast an 


A re i d. 
of European handicraft, the sleeve is decorate 


brought to this country by immigrants, was held at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, in the spring of Igrg. It re- 
vealed the possibilities of one city as a field for the col- 
lector. The exhibit included various kinds of handicraft, 
but was particularly rich in textiles. Possibly the small 
amount of trunk space required is responsible for the mul- 
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Some Hungarian Embroideries 


By GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 


tiplication of these fabrics. Examples of hand-weaving and 


embroideries abounded, and a 


few splendid costumes from 


Hungary, Roumania and Croatia enriched the exhibition 


galleries. 


Due to fortuitous circumstances, the Cleveland Museum 


envious eye. Fig. 7 — Woman’s EmBroIDERED BLOUSE 
A Homelands exhibition From the shores of Balaton Lake. Typically Magyar. In such garments only 


of the garment. (Fig. 7.) Th 
pillow slips, the pride of the 
wife. These are embroidered 
border at the closed end carr 


of Art has been able to ac- 
quire, by purchase in its own 
city,a rare collection of Hun- 
garian peasant embroideries. 
The collection consists of 
eighty pieces and was, until 
recently, owned by a Hun- 
garian citizen residing in 
the city. Mr. Mihalik while 
living in Budapest, spent 
several years in gathering 
these embroideries and has 
been able, in some instances, 
to secure unique examples 
of their kind. 

The country represented 
in the collection is the old 
Hungary of 1914, before it 
was split up into small 
nationalities. The collection, 
therefore, differs as widely 
in types as did the people 
who made up the original 
country. Some embroideries 
which are typically Magyar 
come from the shores of the 
Balaton Lake, in the region 
of Dunantul (west of the 
Danube). Rich blue, red, 
and yellow thread and many 
colored wools—often com- 
bined in the same piece— 
are used in embroidering 
the dragon fly, rosette flower 
designs, and geometric fig- 
ures of its borders. In the 
collection are three blouses 
for women, likewise from 
this lake region. The same 
type of design prevails in 
these as in the other pieces. 
The sleeves, heavily em- 
broidered in several colors, 
are the only decorated part 
is series also includes four 
Hungarian peasant house- 
on heavy linen. The deep 
ies the design over to both 


sides of the slip, the typical Hungarian way of decorating 


pillow cases. 
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Fig. 2— EMBROIDERED Caps 


From the district of Sark6z. Worked in white cotton on fine black mull or chiffon. 


In contrast to the strong color and striking design of 
these, is a series of dainty embroidered strips and caps from 
the district of Sark6z in the county of Tolna, also in the re- 
gion of Dunantul. (Fig. 2.) These are worked with white 
cotton on a fine quality of black mull or chiffon. The de- 
signs are varied, but often give the effect of a strong and 
continuous mass of white on black, so that it is only by 
close examination that we can perceive the beauty of the 
pattern. 

This embroidery varies greatly in degree of fineness. In 
some instances it approaches, in the quality of its work- 
manship, the more sophisticated white embroideries done 
by the French. The caps are embroidered in a flat piece 
and are then cut out and sewn. The design is skillfully 
adapted to the shape of the head, being elaborated for the 
back of the cap. The type of cap illustrated in this article 
is used by both women and children and shows em- 
broidered patterns in bands of varying widths; for in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the country, the narrower 
bands are worn by the older women. A very exquisite bit 
of embroidery is to be found on a cap intended for an old 
woman with one tiny embroidered leaf marking the crown. 

The strips used for collars and cuffs are embroidered in 
sets of three, with one long and two shorter pieces. These sets 
are embroidered by the peasant women, with a view of sell- 
ing them in the cities; the embroidery of the pieces in these 
strips (Fig. 4) differs from that of the caps by the introduc- 
tion of the eyelet in the design. Satin stitch and chain stitch 
with an occasional overcasting are employed in the Sarkéz 
pieces. 

Near the northern border of the Alfold, on the southern 


slope of the Carpathians, we come upon the > 
commune of Mezokévesd. The costume in 
this section is one of the most splendid of — 
Hungary, and in the collection now owned ~ 
by the Museum are four aprons for men, — 
which give some conception of the richness 
of the complete costume. Two of these 
aprons are embroidered in silk on black sa-_ 


ers. The borders are a gay glitter of colors 
in the shrillest contrast, skillfully harmon- 
ized by the use of greens and yellows. They 
remind one of gay old-fashioned flower gar-_ 
dens of portulaca in their unrestrained riot — 
of colors. Below the band of flowers occurs — 
a galloon and fringe of gold. In the upper 
corners of the aprons are flower motives — 
repeated in embroidery, an indication that 
the garment is intended for a man (see cover). 
The other aprons follow the same type of 
design as those described above, but are 
embroidered in wools, and form, in their soft 
tonal qualities; a strong contrast to the glit- 
tering brilliance of those embroidered in silk. 
One of these aprons is embellished with the 
galloon and gold fringe; while the other, 
embroidered on dark blue denim, is fin-— 
ished in scallops bound with mohair braid. ~ 

Crossing into Transylvania we come to 
Kalotaszeg, a district of thirty-five tiny parishes in the 
county of Kolozs. The embroideries of this section differ 
in type from any hitherto described. Those in the collection 
are wedding scarfs, pillow slips, and a large bed spread. 
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Fig. 3 — EMBROIDERED Cap 
Showing design of Bulgarian type with richly colored pomegranate pattern. 


teen, with wide borders of naturalistic flow- 
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Fig. 4— EmsBro1pERED Strips For CoLiars AND Currs 
From the district of Sark6z. 


The embroidery is done in one color only, either red, indi- 
go blue,or black. Wool, or a very heavy cotton, is used and 
the work is often so solid in appearance that it is difficult, 
from a distance, to get the richness of the design. The linen 
is of a heavy hand-woven quality and unbleached. Scarfs 
are also occasionally embroidered on cotton cloth. The 
design of scrolls, leaves and flowers is drawn directly on 
the fabric, and is then worked in any of the three colors 
‘mentioned, in one variety of chain stitch, giving the 
appearance of braid. The design often takes on rectangular 
lines and is marked by individual touches according to 
the parish from which it comes. 

The wedding scarf, embroidered by the girl for the man 
who is to be her companion in the wedding procession, is 
worn on the man’s left arm and gives an additional touch 
of gayety to the holiday costume of the peasants as they 
walk in couples, hand in hand, before the bridal pair. A 
scarf bearing a personal touch is shown in the illustration. 
sf 


eo 


Fig. ee ee omenen WeEDDING SCARF 
From the district of Kalotaszeg. The scarf is embroidered by the girl for the man who is to be her partner in the wedding procession. He wears it on his 


left arm. 
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(Fig. 6.) Between the wide border and the narrow edge 
appears an inscription which gives us a date and a name. 
On one end are the embroidered words ‘‘1866 ba irtam 
akarki a nevem,” on the other “1866 ba Vince Erzsoke ez 
a kendo.” A free translation of the first reads “In 1866 I 
Its counter- 
name is Elizabeth 


embroidered this, w hatever my name may be.”’ 
part gives the answer 
Vince.” 

The Székler Country of Transylvania bears a rich tradi- 
but the native costume has almost entirely 


“In 1866, my 


tion, 


dis- 


Fig. 5 — EMBROIDERED STRIP 
From the Székler Country of Transylvania. 
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Fig. 7 — EMBroIDERED BorDER OF AN APRON 
From Central Hungary. White cotton on blue denim. 


appeared, and it is principally through its architecture 
that we catch a glimpse of its past art. The people them- 
selves differ in appearance and in their customs from the 
rest of their countrymen; and they claim the special dis- 
tinction of being the direct descendents of Attila and his 
Huns. A quaint song gives the Székler’s laconic character- 
ization of himself. 


Therefore, because I am a Székler, 
I call no man my lord, 

Attila was my father 

A fair inheritance has been left me. 


The Museum possesses but one piece from this section, but 
this is of rich design and interesting type. (Fig. 5.) A 
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Fig. 9 — EmproIpEreED STRIP 
From Magyar Transylvania. A seventeenth century piece reminiscent of still older types. Worked in chain stitch, red cotton on linen. 


highly developed floral pattern of geometric appearance 
forms a band of seven inches. On either side of the band 
are ornaments of flowers and leaves. The embroidery, 
which is done in cross-stitch, is worked to give the effect of 
a continuity of line like that of braid. The strip is frag- 
mentary, but was originally joined by insertion to other 
strips, and was used as a bed spread or possibly a death 
cloth. 

An embroidered border of an apron from the steppes of 
Central Hungary is of quite distinct type. (Fig. 7.) It is 
worked with heavy white cotton on blue denim. The design 
of flower and leaf motives is worked out on rectangular 
lines and has, in its severe simplicity, an architectural 
character. The very simplicity of color and line makes this 
embroidery extremely effective. A peasant made bobbin 
lace of yellow and white thread is used as an edging. 

Figure 8, a small strip from Magyar Transylvania, is a 
particularly picturesque embroidery. It is the oldest piece in 
the collection, dating back to the early seventeenth century. 
The design shows two mounted warriors, in high fur caps, 
with curved sabres in their hands, facing a tree of life which 
flowers with pomegranates and roses. These same flower 
motives are repeated in the field, above and below the 
horsemen, and in regular sequence on either side of the 
border binding the field. The scheme of design is a highly 
decorative one. The embroidery is done in chain stitch on 
linen, with red cotton, dyed by the peasants themselves. 
The cloth seems oriental in all but color and in its subject is 
reminiscent of the Turkish wars of the sixteenth century. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


' | The Significance of the Morgan Library 


By Georce H. Sarcent 


the late J. Pierpont Morgan has been placed in the 
} hands of trustees, who will administer it as a 
memorial gift to the City of New York, uncounted 
| ‘columns have been written in the newspapers about the 
library, its donors, its trustees, its librarians, its ultimate 
benefits to the cause of scholarship in general. But few of 
those who have written these articles apparently have 
| known that the Morgan library has always been at the 
| ‘service of scholar- 
ship, and that its 
_ treasures have been 
loaned, at various 
times, for the en- 
-richment of cul- 
‘ture. The change 
jn the status of the 
. library makes per- 
manent a service 
_ which has been ren- 
_ dered ungrudgingly 
to scholars in the 
‘past, and extends 


| it further by pro- 
. 
i 
| 


} 
| Sm the announcement that the splendid library of 


' viding for a wider 
use by means of 
publications, and 
of a school and an 

art gallery, if the 
trustees so deter- 
mine. Restrictions, 

of course, will be 
imposed, but these 
m not yet -deter- 

- mined—will be 

only such as pro- 

Fevide for the in- Me : 

. tegrity of the libra- THe Enrrance To THE Morean Lisprary 

_ ty and its use by 

_ those who will thereby extend its educational value. 

Yet this matter of scholarship has been somewhat 
overstressed by the daily press. Not that it is unimpor- 
tant, but the scholar has heretofore had access to the 

. shelves. In addition to the advantages thus offered, the 

_ wider use of the library will be of immense service to book- 

production. Within the library are the finest examples of 

printing and binding of all times since the day of Guten- 
berg. To the men who make fine books today a study of 

_ such examples is an absolute necessity. Furthermore, these 

_ examples must be near at hand and be studied in compari- 

son. With provision made for the special needs of the men 

_ who make books, this unequalled opportunity is now open; 

and the result should manifest itself in the stimulation of 

| effort to create modern books as beautiful as those of the 


The library has just been given to the public, thus making permanent a service of inestimable value. 


past. In this respect, the placing of the Morgan library 
in the hands of trustees should be a powerful influence for 
better craftsmanship in book production in America. 

Yet another point to be considered is the benefit that 
will come from making more widely accessible a priceless 
collection of manuscripts and autographs, which numbers 
some seven thousand “items” and which contains a vast 
amount of unpublished literary and historical material. 
In no way could the cause of learning be better served by 
this institution than 
by publishing some 
of this material, the 
existence of which 
has been known 
to a few. Washing- 
tonsslettercto 
Madison, asking 
him to write a fare- 
well address along 
the lines indicated 
in his letter,* Corn- 
wallis’ request for an 
armistice at York- 
town, Lincoln’s 
message to Con- 
gress of December 
U9,1863—such 
things have been in 
print, but there is 
plenty of other ma- 
terial which sheds 
light upon obscure 
points in our nation- 
al history. The same 
is true of the liter- 
ary material, and 
the latter will be es- 
pecially valuable to 
collectors for pur- 
poses of comparison. In these ways the wider opening of 
the Morgan library may fulfill its avowed function, under 
the trusteeship, of making “‘an institution of educational 
value to the public.” 

As set forth in the deed of gift conveying the property 
to the trustees,—Mr. and Mrs. John Pierpont Morgan, 
Junius S. Morgan, Jr., Henry Sturgis Morgan, Lewis Cass 
Ledyard and James Gore King (attorneys of the late Mr. 
Morgan and his son),—the purpose is to maintain a free 
public reference library for the use, under proper regula- 
tions, of scholars, research workers, and persons inter- 
ested in art, literature and kindred subjects, and “‘to dis- 
seminate and contribute to the advancement of useful 
information and knowledge, to encourage and develop 


*This task was eventually entrusted to Hamilton.— Ep. 
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study and research and generally to conduct an institu- 
tion of educational value to the public.”’ Similar in pur- 
poses and plan to the Henry E. Huntington Library at 
San Gabriel, California, it places at the disposal of those 
in the east such means of culture as Mr. Huntington, 
through a deed of gift to the State of California, has 
placed within reach of scholarship at the other end of this 
great country. 

To the colle@or of books, the Morgan library is a book- 
man’s paradise, a collection of literary treasures to which 
almost any superlatives may be applied without ex- 
aggeration. Those pet words of the cataloguer, “rare,” 
“fine copy,” “excessively rare,” mean nothing here. They 
may be used with reference to any book in the library. 
The first visit to this storehouse of literature gives one 
an overwhelming sense of wonder that such a collection 
could be gathered and placed in such a setting in the 
brief space of a lifetime. Subsequent visits only confirm 
this impression of wonder. The late Mr. Morgan has been 
aptly compared with that prince of collectors, Lorenzo de 
Medici, and, like the “Magnifico,’ Mr. Morgan possessed 
a wonderful knowledge of his books, his manuscripts, 
pictures, prints, his tapestry and faience and stained glass. 
Among these treasures he lived, and one of his greatest 
pleasures was in showing them to his friends. Here he 
entertained members of the book clubs to which he be- 
longed, or the members of which were among his friends, 
and with these books he enriched many an exhibition at 
the Grolier and other clubs, and the Avery Library of 
Columbia University. 

It is doubtful that so many unique, beautiful and fas- 
cinating books were ever before brought together in the 
same space in such a perfect setting anywhere, or at any 
time, in the world’s history. Although books are added 
constantly, the library gives the impression of complete- 
ness and perfection as it stands. It conveys a sense of 
overwhelming beauty. 

While every department of the world’s literature is 
represented in the Morgan library, from Babylonian 
tablets to the present day, any description of individual 
items would leave out others equally worthy of mention. 
Name any great author or any particular period of the 
world’s literature or any subject, and one will find in the 
Morgan library not only representative works but the 
finest obtainable copies, in many cases unique. 

In a crystal table-case in the East Room is what is 
generally conceded to be the finest binding in the world— 
that on the celebrated Lindau Gospels, now generally 
known as the Ashburnham Gospels, Mr. Morgan having 
purchased the work for ten thousand pounds, from Lord 
Ashburnham. Today it would bring several times that sum, 
in all probability, if offered at auction. It is in a cover of 
pure gold and gems, radiant with splendors of ruby, 
topaz, emerald, sapphire and other precious stones. 

Of the hundreds of illuminated manuscripts in the 
Morgan library none surpasses the Golden Gospels of 
Henry VIII. The splendid binding of silver on gold is 
supposed to have been designed by Holbein, but, in this 
case, it is the manuscript itself which is the surpassing 
feature of this glorious volume. It is supposed to date 
from the seventh century and may have been made by an 


Anglo-Saxon scribe for Archbishop Wilfrid of York, 
though conjecturally attributed to a royal owner in the 
first instance. It is written in letters of burnished pure 
gold on leaves of vellum, stained with a purple dye which 
ranges in color from a rich rose to the deepest purple. The 
secret of the preparation of this vellum is now among the 
lost arts. The volume was given to Henry VIII by Pope 
Leo X about the time that the title “Defender of the 
Faith” was conferred upon the sovereign in 1521. 

The purchase of the library of Richard Bennett, who 
had bought the library of William Morris, the founder of 
the Kelmscott Press, gave the Morgan library not only 
thirty-two Caxtons, but no less than one hundred and 
eleven illuminated manuscripts, English, French, German, 
Italian, Dutch, Spanish, Persian, Arabic, etc. Some of the 
English manuscripts which are rarer than those of Con- 
tinental production are the Huntingfield Psalter, a folio 
with sixty-eight miniatures executed about the year 1150; 
the Worksop Priory Bestiary, made about 1170, once in 
the Duke of Hamilton’s collection, sold to the German 
government and resold in England 5 1889, and The Wind- 
mill Psalter, \ate thirteenth century, the last book bought 
by William Morris. Of this work, Morris already owned 
four leaves and did not know of ae existence of the re- 
mainder until, in 1896, he visited the Society of Anti- - 
quaries exhibition of English medieval paintings, to which 
he had loaned the fragment, and found beside it the 
remainder, owned by Lord Aldingham. It is one of the 
most Atte) books of old English art in existence. 

The famous Pembroke Hours, which brought $33,000 
in the Robert Hoe library sale, is one of the many mag- 
nificent manuscripts there which have passed into the 
Morgan library. This vellum manuscript of the fifteenth 
century was executed for William Herbert, first Earl of 
Pembroke, and is one of the finest specimens of English 
illumination. 

There are hundreds of manuscripts of Continental 
workmanship in the Morgan library, and all countries and 
ages are represented. The Naples Offices, which Clovio 
was nine years in completing and which was made for Car- 
dinal Farnese, is in a binding of silver gilt attributed to 
Benevenuto Cellini. There are, too, many splendid 
Italian Books of Hours, and Offices with characteristic 
borders and illuminations of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The Flemish manuscripts are principally Psalters, one 
of the finest being a thirteenth century example made for 
a lady known now only by the name of Katherine. A 
thirteenth century manuscript of the Decretals on vellum 
from the Libri and Phillips collections, is notable for its 
binding. The cover is a metal plate with an ivory relievo 
panel of the Virgin in the manger. Surrounding panels 
are of cloisonné enamel set with amethysts, garnets 
crystals and ancient engraved gems, one of which repre- 
sents Ajax—nude except for his helmet—dragging off — 
Cassandra. 

Of something like a hundred French illuminated manu- 
scripts of the first rank, the most interesting by reason of — 
ownership is the Missal which Louis XVI carried to the 
scaffold. The “Son of St. Louis” gave it to his chaplain, 
who left France and came to New Orleans, where he died 
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in poverty. The precious volume fell to his landlady, who 
extracted from the cover the jewels, which she sold to pay 
the funeral expenses of the abbé. Another volume of 
remarkable provenance is a small fifteenth century Book 
of Hours from the Firmin-Didot collection, sold in 1879, 
in a brown leather binding ornamented with fleur-de-lis. 
For many years it was preserved in an old Scotch family 
as a souvenir of Mary, Queen of Scots, who is supposed 
to have had the present binding applied for the occasion 


_ of her marriage to Francis IT in 1558. The,book was not 


written for her, as it dates from about 1480 and the 
prayers to the Virgin are offered by a male suppliant. 

Of secular manuscripts the most notable is that popular 
romance of the Middle Ages, Le Roman de la Rose, of 


_ which there are ten manuscript copies, the earliest with 
fourteen pictures en grisaille dating from about 1370. The 


manuscript of Les Contes de la Reine Marguerite de 
Navarre is a sixteenth century Heptameron written at 
Cauterete in the Pyrenees, ornamented and bound with 
mosaics in the Moorish style. 

There are many remarkably beautiful Psalters, and 
many of the Books of Hours have illustrious pedigrees. 
One was presented to Louis XI; another, made at the 
order of Louis le Batard de Bourbon, was presented to his 
son Charles de Rousillon and afterwards belonged to 
Louis XIII. There is also the lesson book on vellum, 
which was studied—more or less—by Louis le Grand 
Dauphin, and which was written by a pupil of Nicholas 
Jarry, most famous of French illuminators, some of whose 
finest work is also here represented. 

That the most popular book in the world should be 
found in many rare editions in not surprising. But to 
find here thirty shelves of Bibles and printed books 
illustrating the history and liturgy of the church is 
unexpected. Many books in this section are valuable by 
reason of former ownership. Here are the Bibles owned 
by Queen Elizabeth, Ben Jonson, King James, Izaak 
Walton, King Charles I, and II; Samuel Pepys’ New 
Testament; prayer books of King James II, King William 
II and Queen Anne; Sir Walter Scott’s Bible; John Bun- 
yan’s copy of Fox’s Book of Martyrs and his own Pilgrim’s 
Progress, printed in London in 1678, one of the rarest 
books in English literature. There are also first editions 
of the Bible in various foreign languages, and other rare 
books illustrating the history and liturgy of the church. 

Incunabula, Caxtons, Aldines, Elzevirs—the finest 
productions of the most famous presses in the world will 
be found in the Morgan library. Some of the incunabula 
(books printed before 1500) have been mentioned. Stately 
tomes in beautiful old bindings show the workmanship of 
the masterprinters of the fifteenth century from Guten- 
berg to Aldus. The Aldines comprise almost everything 
from this famous press of Venice at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth century, including two of 
the most beautiful books ever issued from any press—the 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili of 1499, freely translated as 
The Strife of Love in a Dream, with illustrations perfectly 
fitting the text and never surpassed in harmony, and the 
first comprehensive edition of Aristotle, printed in 1483 
and illuminated by hand. 

But the crowning feature of the Morgan library, so far 


as early printing is concerned, is its collection of books 
printed by William Caxton, England’s first printer. The 


only collections of Caxton’s which can compare with it 


are those of the British Museum and of the John Rylands 
library at Manchester, England; and it outranks the 
Bodleian and Cambridge University libraries in England. 
In this country nothing approaches it. While a century 
ago a thousand guineas was considered a ridiculous 
price for a Caxton, at the Hoe sale Mr. Morgan made a 
new “world’s record” for a Caxton by giving $42,800 
for a copy of Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, of 
1486, a perfect copy in the original binding. 

The Richard Bennett collection of thirty-two Caxtons, 
bought in rgo1 by Mr. Morgan, was then reckoned as the 
fourth largest in existence. The collection of Lord Amherst 
of Hackeny, which was sold in December, 1908, contained 
sixteen Caxtons, and these passed into the Morgan library. 
When the Census of Caxtons was published by the Biblio- 
graphical Society, in 1909, the Morgan library contained 
no less than sixty-four examples. With the purchases 
at the Hoe and other sales and from dealers, it now 
stands unrivalled, several of the copies being the only 
perfect ones known. Several of the Caxtons are illus- 
trated, the first one being the Myrrour of the World, 1481. 

The press of Caxton’s successor, Wynken de Worde, 
whose Book of Hawking by Dame Juliana Berners, 1496, 
is the first English book of sport; of Richard Pynson; of 
William de Machlinia, London’s first printer; the early 
Oxford Press, including the first book printed there; the 
mysterious Scholemaster Printer of the Book of St. Albans, 
and other famous English presses, are all well represented, 
not only numerically, but, in each case, by the finest 
obtainable example. Several of these, as of the Caxtons, 
are unique. 

The printing of the Low Countries, including some 
three hundred specimens; the early Italian printed books, 
many of which are upon vellum; the early productions of 
the French presses, including many beautiful Books of 
Hours on vellum; the early German printers, will be found 
in great number in this collection. To the student of fine 
printing, the Morgan library offers what no other collection 
can give. 

If ten men were to make lists of the ten most famous 
books in English literature, doubtless there would be 
differences, yet it is safe to say that every book named 
would be found in the Morgan library—many of them 
with precious associations, many in the finest of bindings. 
Some of these rare books have been noted, but hundreds of 
others are as important. 

Then there are the rarest of American first editions ot 
Poe, Hawthorne, Irving; Thoreau’s copy of Emerson’s 
Nature; Lowell’s Voices of the Night, given by him to 
Jenny Lind; Holmes, Longfellow, Whitman—the whole 
galaxy of nineteenth century authors. 

In “Mr. Morgan’s Room” are the works of French 
authors, mostly in exquisite bindings and of illustrious 
provenance. The Moliere collection, with the original 
drawings for the plates, is world-famous as the finest in 
existence. There are, likewise, full sets of first editions of 
the works of Corneille, Racine, LaFontaine, Daurat and 
other great French writers, including a unique advance 
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copy of Le Cid. The bindings and histories of these books 
are fascinating. 

Henry III is recalled by the volumes that belonged to 
the princesses, Adelaide’s bound in red, Victoire’s in citron 
morocco. The libraries of the ladies of the court are 
especially well represented. Here are the Pompadour’s; 
and fifteen classics bound by Clovis Eve were once the 
property of Marguerite of Valois. One volume was bound 
for the joint use of Henry VIII and Catherine of Aragon. 
From the stately libraries of the great book collectors of 
the past come SanEAS with bindings of Grolier, Maioll, 
Canovari and DeThou, while others bear the arms af 
Richelieu, Colbert, Longpierre and others. 

Great as is the wonder that any one man, even a 
““Magnifico,’ could gather such a collection of manuscripts 
and autograph letters as may be found in the Morgan 
library, the wonder is greater that such manuscripts and 
letters could be in existence. In building up this portion 
of his library, Mr. Morgan showed an almost uncanny 
collecting sense. He learned that there were no Byron 
manuscripts in England. ““Try Greece,” he instructed his 
agent, who went thither to return in triumph with the 
manuscripts of Don Fuan, Manfred, Marino Faliere, and 
others, in half a score of volumes. The Morgan literary 
manuscripts go back to Tasso’s letters and poems, about 
the year 1570 and continue to the present, with the origi- 
nal manuscripts of many famous books, like Milton’s 
Paradise Lost—written by the hand of an amanuensis of 
the blind poet, of course, but the original dictated copy. 
Here, too, are the original manuscripts of Pope’s Essay 
on Man; Lamb’s Dissertation on Roast Pig; of Tom Fones. 
Here 1s the original warrant under which John Bunyan was 
arrested—alike of historical and literary interest—and 
Southey’s manuscript for his Life of Bunyan. Dryden’s 
Eleanora and Doctor Samuel Johnson’s scrawling notes 
are here. There is a wonderful Burns collection, including 
the manuscript of The Cotter’s Saturday Night and a 
whole volume of unpublished Burns’ poems, not intended 
for “required readings” in high schools. 

The Thackeray manuscripts form an almost priceless 
collection. The manuscript of The Rose and the Ring from 
the Lambert collection, cost Mr. Morgan $23,000 at 
auction. But others are of greater value—all that is known 
to exist of The Virginians, Vanity Fair, and Denis Duval, 
a part of the Paris Sketch Book and the whole of Lovel the 
Widower, together with the correspondence with Mrs. 
Brookfield, letters to Charles Lever and the diary kept 
by the novelist on his American tour in 1852. 

One naturally looks for Dickens manuscripts and finds 
the choicest of them all—with perhaps the exception of 
Pickwick, a proud possession of the British nation—Z 
Christmas Carol. Here also are the original manuscripts 
of The Battle of Life, Hunted Down, Sketches of Young 
Gentlemen, 4 Holiday Romance, with a great collection 
of unpublished Dickens letters, including the last one 
written by the novelist, dated June 8, 1870. Then there 


are the original drawings for the Pickwick illustrations, 
including the suppressed plates. 

In an apartment containing the prints, the print col- 
lector is as much at a loss which way to turn as is the book - 
collector in the rooms below. Cases around the room are _ 
filled with drawer after drawer of perfect impressions of — 
the rarest and most famous prints known to collectors. — 
The Rembrandt collection is one of the finest in existence, — 
and probably the best in private hands. The only collection 
of mezzotints which can be compared with that of Mr. 
Morgan is that of Lord Rosebery in England. All the 
great masters of the burin are represented by the choicest — 
examples of their work, sometimes in two or three states. 
To attempt to name the prints or their makers would be 
useless. Many of these prints come from famous collections 
and have an authentic pedigree of ownership by collec- 
tors who secured nothing but the finest examples in- 
immaculate condition. 

In this room also are placed most of Mr. Morgan’s- 
extra-illustrated books, long rows of volumes in which 
the text is enriched by inserted portraits, views, letters 
and other related material. And finally, there are cases _ 
in the corners of the rooms which contain Assyrian, — 
Chaldean and Babylonian tablets, the first attempts at 
the recording of history and literature in permanent 
form. When the inspection of the library is finished, there 
is left upon the visitor an ineffaceable impression that 
here is a perfect library, the booklover’s conception of 
the ideal. 

The keeper of these literary and historical treasures 
is a woman who is amply qualified by education, taste and 
enthusiasm for her task. Miss Belle da Costa Greene, the 
librarian, studied at Princeton, specializing in early 
printed books, when Junius Morgan, the elder Mr. 
Morgan’s nephew, was librarian there. Coming to the 
J. P. Morgan library as librarian, she took up the work 
with enthusiasm, and soon Mr. Morgan learned to place 
full dependence upon her judgment in the selection and 
buying of books. 

She went abroad and earned the respect and sympathy 
of other great librarians, soon becoming an authority on 
the matters under her charge. When the library building 
was completed and Mr. Morgan’s interest was aroused 
in making his Caxton collection unequalled, Miss Greene 
was given a free hand, and, in no small degree, to her is 
due the completeness of the library in many lines. Young, 
vivacious, of rare personal charm, she is as far removed 
as can be from the traditional dry as dust librarian. To 
scholars and booklovers she has always been ready to 
extend a helping hand, and both at home and abroad is 
recognized as an authority on rare books. With her, for 
some years, has been associated Miss Ada C. Thurston, 
the assistant librarian, who is an accomplished cataloguer, 
and who shares Miss Greene’s devotion to her work and 
welcomes the greater opportunities which the Morgan 
library now presents for increased usefulness. 
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ONDON: What is called the Queen’s Dolls’ House 
has seized public attention. It is to be at the Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley, near London, and _ has 
been insured against fire for £250,000. It is supposed to 
represent the last word in a modern palatial home. Some 
fifteen hundred persons have taken a hand in producing 
(this miniature house. Renowned artists have painted 


1 ‘tiny pictures; celebrated decorators have wrought friezes; 


“miniature articles of furniture and Lilliputian china have 
been made in replica of grown-up specimens. There are 
bathrooms and lifts, dressing rooms with microscopic 
shaving brushes and diminutive sheets of shaving paper. 
In the King’s study are little despatch boxes, replicas of 
the originals. The idea has been carried out thoroughly; 
well-known firms have set out to comply with the measure- 


“ments and gifted amateurs have contributed items of 
rarity and beauty. 


But the idea is not a new one: it is as Teutonic as the 


Christmas tree with its dolls and toys. For analogies in the 
_world of antiques we may refer our readers to the museums 
of Amsterdam, Utrecht and other Dutch cities for dolls’ 


houses which became a national craze. These are mainly 


_of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. There 
‘is this difference between these Dutch examples and the 
' present English one. They actually reproduced something 


already existent, 


whereas the Queen’s Dolls’ House 


represents nothing in particular but an ideal establish- 
_ment. Rich burghers and titled families of old had replicas 
made of their own houses with every utensil duplicated 
'to the minutest detail, including miniature gardens with 
seats and statues. Dolls’ porcelain and silver and gold 
toys were part of the appurtenances of these little great 
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RISH PEASANT STRAW WorK 


Center, a St. Bridget Cross used at Candlemas. Surrounding it, bows of 


plaited straw worn at harvest. From the Mourne district of Ireland. 


Antiques Abroad 


: ; The ‘Dolls House and Far ~A, [field 


By Avetice HaypDeEN 


houses. There 
is an old ex- 
ample at the 
Rijks Museum 
at Amsterdam 
which was 
made to the 
order of Peter 
the Great and 
cost: 20,000 
guilders and 
took five years 
in the making. 
Hence the pres- 
ent dolls’ house 
is a revival of 
an old cult in 
the search for 
novelty. There 
is a place for 
such things just 
as there is for 
ships’ models. 
If we have lost 
the originals we 
may yet have 


THE CLEANER. 


PCM IMIDIATIVE Gaop owe pair 
replicas. A crude wood cut colored by hand and produced for 
el Pi ee selling at country fairs. Itis worth observing that this 
Deon are stilted form of wood cut work is again in high favor 
: 7 among certain satiric illustrators of modern society- 
—A journey 


recently across the cold North Sea rewarded me with the 
opportunity to examine again a conservation of the past 
which has its habitation at Lyngby near Copenhagen, 
where, as an adjunct of the Danks Folkemuseum, occurs 
open- -air exhibit of old cottages and farmhouses from 
various districts in Denmark, Iceland, the Faroe Islands 
and Norway and Sweden, which have been re-erected. 
Their furniture stands, just as when used, and the old 
obsolete agricultural implements are i” situ. At Skansen 
near Stockholm a similar arrangement has been made. 
Here we encounter the same idea as in the dolls’ house. 
It is exceptionally valuable to the student of the past, but 
it constitutes an expression of modern man’s sadness that 
old things are passing away. The impulse to preserve some 
such mementoes of earlier days is the sameinborn prompting 
against fate as that which induces a maid to treasure 
love letters for half a century or a mother to keep the little 
ribboned shoe of her firstborn. 

Itisthe apparently trivial which counts; ; [reproduce some- 
thing which has just passed from Ireland. Possibly modern- 
ity and the recent turmoil have stamped it out forever. But 
here are straw plaited emblems of workers on the land; 
harvest bows and a St. Bridget Cross used at Candlemas. 
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The Gleaner, a 
woodcut colored by 
hand, to be sold 
at a penny at coun- 
try fairs, is a relic 
of days now long 


gone. 
* * X 


Amsterdam.— 
The love of lac- 
quered furniture is 
not new here. One 
finds in private 
families some in- 
teresting examples, 
which have _ not 
come into the com- 
mon market. Hav- 
ing done a service 
toa miller, I became 
his guest and, apart 
from certain delft 
pieces, of which as 
a bonne bouche I will speak later, I 
got two photographs of lac cabinets. 
The particular interest I took in them 
was centred on their metal hinges. Per- 
haps one must not be too certain to say 
they were brass, because the Chinese 
metal workers are practised experts in 
producing alloys that are not in com- 
mon usage. Still, they looked like what we might term brass. 

But in regard to strength, the number was overdone. 
Take the picture of the front of a lac chest with its fine 
landscape and figures in gold on a black ground. Here are 
five. hinges, apart from the double metal escutcheon. 
Utility must go by the board. Hence we turn to seek 
delicate ornament, and we find it. The Chinese metal- 
worker made the hinges and wrought them, not because 
they were absolutely necessary, but because he loved them 
as portions of ornament in his design. And the design is as 


applied in quantity considerably 
ment of strength. 


nineteenth century) 


LacQuEreD CaBINeT (date eighteenth century) 
A Chinese example. Here the metal work is considered 
so important a part of the decorative scheme that it is 
beyond any require- 


Cutnese Capiner Hinces (early 


From a lacquered cabinet. The 
metal work here, while 
quisite than that of the finely 
pierced hinges and lock plates of 
theearlierexample(adove)is,never- 
theless, finely wrought. Engrav- 
ing is used as a substitute for the 
more laborious pierced treatment. 


less ex- 


beautiful as that of any Italian seventeenth cen- 
tury key with floriate ornament. 


same love of decoration for its own sake. The 
chasing on the corners and on the hinges of a_ 
cabinet in solid lac far cruder than the former, 
show what one should look for in genuine old | 


should be, evident. When this is missing, there 
may be doubt whether the example may not 
represent oriental art made for the love of the 


spot. The moment it has been made for export it 
sinks to a factory 
level considerably 
below that of col- 
lecting. The note of © 
loving craftsman-_ 


ship has vanished. 


Parits.—With the 
franc at one hung 
dred to the Eng 
lish pound, natural- 
ly one expected 
bargains. But some- 


swollen as they 
have in Germany 
and Austria to the 
foreigner, so that things cost quite as much as they did 
before. I saw a little Madonna, a small Italian painting 
with a glorious frame. I missed it a month ago because 
my purse was growing slender. It was three hundred 
francs then and cheap at that. When I came again to dig 
it out and conclude what I thought was a bargain, it 
had been elevated to a thousand francs, nor could I get 
the dealer to budge. A sort of panic has set in as to 
exchange and, being a foreigner, I did not attempt to 
argue politics. 


QueStions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


120. A. E. T., Washington, wishes to know the date of manufacture of a 
mahogany steeple marked “Manufactured by W. S. Johnson, 
3 Cortland Street, New York.” 
Johnson is listed in Moore’s The Old Clock Book as manufactur- 
ing in New York about 1830. 


J. R. G., Ohio, has an old desk with brasses on which are stamped 
the initials ““H. J.”’; he wishes to know the maker of the brasses. 
“H. J.” seems to have been a well-known manufacturer of 
brasses for old desks, as several similar queries have come to the 
Editor. Does anyone know who H. J. was, and when he lived? 


dors 


M. R. L., Connecticut, sends picture of bean pot, reproduced here- 


with, with query as to its age. It was purchased in Vermont, is 
light gray in color with blue decorations. 


The Editor is inclined to believe the piece to be not more than 
twenty-five or thirty years old, and probably ‘‘made in Ger- 
many,” or Austria. 

123. H. E. K., New Hampshire, asks,‘“What is a Bethlehem Cupboard?” 

Apparently this is some special Pennsylvania type, but the 
Fditor has been unable to obtain information as to its exact form 
and origin. Can anyone tell? 


& 


April, 1924 


The other illustration is later, but it shows thal 


examples. The sheer love of craftsmanship 1 18, Of q 


game of making it, and made for lovers on the — 


how prices had 


124. G. W. C., New York, sends photograph of a dark brown stoneware 
a bottle in her possession, reproduced herewith, with query as to 
its date. 


The bottle belonged to an old gentleman who was eighty-seven 
last September. When he was about eight years old (1845?) his 
father kept a tavern for three years. Some time during those years 
a man exchanged this bottle for a drink of whiskey, and the bottle 
has been kept as a curio ever since. 

The diameter of the bottle is 514 inches; height, 636 inches; 
width, 134 inches. Color, the brown of molasses, mottled with 
yellow, figures in relief, a very heavy glaze over all. The man’s 
bust appears to be that of Napoleon; the epaulet is quite distinct. 
Under the Napoleon is a man’s head, with pointed beard. On the 
reverse is a short, squat, Falstaffian figure, with a woman’s pro- 
file above; on either side of the figure are a griffin and a Bacchus. 
Below is an animal of some sort with a man on his back; two stars 
on either side. 

The bottle is a curious one. Can any reader identify it? 


ij Antiques in Lecture and Exhibition 


Antiques will gladly publish information of lectures and exhibitions in the field 
of tts particular interest. Notices of such events should reach the editorial office, if 
possible, not later than the fifteenth of each month for publication on the thirtieth. 


This service is free of charge. 
LECTURES 


' Boston, Mass.:—Museum of Fine Arts— 
Wednesday Conferences:— 
April 2 and 9 at 2.30. Egyptian Art, Mr. Ashton Sanborn. 
April 16, 23, 30, Indian and Mohammedan Art, Dr. 
Hi May 7 at 2.30. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 


Sunday Talks:— 


April 6 at 3. Mr. Henry L. Seaver. Subject to be 
announced. 
April 6 at 4. Mr. William H. J. Kennedy. Subject 


to be announced. 

Mr. Philip A. Means, Good Taste in 
Early American Art. 

Mr. Vesper L. George, Last Summer 
in Spain (illustrated with slides.) 
Dr. William Harman van Allen, The 
Nativity in Art. 

Mr. Edwin J. Hipkiss. Subject to be 


announced. 


HE Wadsworth Atheneum, Morgan Memorial, Hartford, 
Connecticut, is holding a loan collection of foreign and 
American silver which began March 27 and continues until 
April 27. 
| The well-known exhibitions of early American silver held in 
| Boston in 1906 and 1911 were, in part, arranged by Mrs. Florence 
: 
: 


April 13 at 3. 
April 13 at 4. 
April 27 at 3. 


April 27 at 4. 


Paull Berger, the curator of the Wadsworth Atheneum, who has 
Specialized in this subject. The present exhibition is, therefore, 


especially worthy of attention. 
* * OX 


It may be of interest to readers of ANTIQUES to know that Mr. 
| Herbert Cescinsky, of London, England, is planning a lecture 
| tour in America this fall. 
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That Old Lamp of Yours! 


You may find it described or pictured 
among the more than four hundred 
rare lighting devices photographed 
on over one hundred plates in 


Colonial Lighting 


By Artuur H. Haywarpb 


OT only is this a book of prac- 

tical value to Antique Dealers, 

Collectors, Architects, Interior Deco- 

rators, Illustrators and Designers, but 

it makes an exceptional Gift Book 
for people of refined taste. 


PRICE 
Regular Edition $7.50 
Special Edition 25.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


B. J]. BRIMMER CO., Boston 
Room 24, 388 Boylston Street 
The only book published devoted entirely to this subject. 


DoROTHY O.SCHUBART 


INICOR PORATED 


145 P2fth -Avenue, PELHAM, N.Y. 


Telephones: PELHAM 4808 or PELHAM 2002 


5 30 -ACain Street (gints) NEw RocHELe,N.Y. 
Telephone: NEw RocueELte 6692 


é 


Early American Antiques 


Set ot Six Karly Windsor Chairs 
American Marked Pewter 


Three-Section- Mold Salt 


In deep blue 
Sunburst and quilted pattern 


“A Good -Antique Is ~A Good Investment!” 


Worth W atting for 


Fe just a little time I shall have to 
ask my friends and clients not to call; 
for I shall not be at home. The fact is that 
I am taking a trip abroad. 


In the meantime, since my absence will 
prevent my giving to my clients the per- 
sonal attention which their requirements 
deserve, I think it best to close my busi- 
ness for a few weeks. 


On my return J shall have some inter- 


esting announcements to make. Until 
then please bear in mind that the name of 
Bernstein is associated only with genuine 
antiques of the best periods, and that for 
the fulfilling of any of your exacting re- 
quirements the re-opening of my place is 
worth waiting for. 


€ 


BERNSTEIN 
eAuthentic Antiques 


20:5) W ES PO Role AW ENE Es, 
NORWALK, CONN. 


Clarke's GALLERIES 


42-44 East §8TH STREET, NEw York 


APRIL SALES 


Collection of Italian Antiques 
Formed by 


ALFRED VILLORESI of New Yorx 

From April ist to April $th, inclusive 

Part II of the Superb Collection of 
SPAIN TS ElaAskeh 


Ranging from the 14th to the 18th centuries 


Belonging to 


SPANISH ANTIOURSSHOR 


768 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
From April 8th to 12th, inclusive 


Famous and Authentic Collection of 
SPANISH ANTIQUES 


Formed by 


SENoR RAIMUNDO RUIZ of Maprip 


Widely known as leading connoisseur 


April 21st to May ioth, inclusive 


Catalogues mailed upon receipt of one dollar. 


Mr. Cescinsky is, perhaps, the best-known expert on furniture 
in England. Trained as an architect he has been, in turn, cabinet- — 
maker, draughtsman, designer, museum adviser, certificated | 
valuer, and author. For twenty-three years he was the official | 
furniture expert to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, London. — 
His books on furniture are so well known that mention need be 
made of only two—English Furniture of the 15th Century, and — 
Early English Furniture and Woodwork—both standard authori. — 
ties on their subject. ; 

Clubs, Societies, Museums, Colleges and others who may wish 
to arrange to have Mr. Cescinsky speak before them, may com- 
municate with him, care of Antiqugs. A tentative list of sub- 
jects on which Mr. Cescinsky is prepared to lecture, each il 
lustrated by lantern slides, is as follows:“Gothic Furniture Prior 
to the Dissolution of the Monasteries”; “Renaissance Furniture | 
and Woodwork”; “English Domestic Clocks”; “Mahogany | 
Furniture”; “Thomas Chippendale’; “Influence of Architects on 
English Furniture”; “Hepplewhite and His Style’; “Thomas 
Sheraton and His Style”; “The Minor Craftsmen in English — 
Furniture’; “Forgeries in English Furniture.” 


Auction Notes 


During the first two weeks of March the entire collection of © 
Jane Frances, the Boston and Worcester dealer, was sold at | 
MacKay’s galleries in Boston. The sale was largely attended, | 
with consequent brisk bidding. Although the collection consisted 
chiefly of glass, china, etc., there was also some interesting fur- — 
niture; among other important items sold were six Hepplewhite __ 
chairs at $111 each, several Sheraton bureaus at prices ranging | 
from $90 to $150 each, some interesting Lowestoft—notably two — 
vases at $625—and numerous Battersea enamel boxes at $40 and | 
$50 each. = | 

* * * 

Among forthcoming sales in New York of antiques, one 
especially worthy of note is that being held at the Anderson — 
Galleries on April 11 and 12. Mr. Margolis is well known for his . 
excellent selections, and his pieces are sure to be of interest. 

3 * * 

Several other large sales are scheduled for April—those of | 
Freeman in Philadelphia, Reid in New Jersey, and Clarke in © 
New York being of particular interest. The Goodale sale at | 
Derby’s is one well worth watching, as is the Phillips sale in — 
Maryland. The Ives sale, also, 1s to be held sometime after mid- 
June—in fact it seems that with the good weather approaching ~ 
there will be many inducements in the way of country sales this | 
summer; due notice of which will undoubtedly appear in these 
columns. 


Objets deArt 


Laces 


Hme. E. Tourison has moved from 
58 Garden Street to 29) Girara 
Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut, 
where she now invites old and 
new clients to visSttumem 


English, French and American -Antiques 


SAMUEL |. FREEMAN &° CoMPANY 
Auctioneers 


ESTABLISHED NOVEMBER 12, 1805 


1519-21 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


SILVER TEA SERVICE. By JosepxH RicHarpson, 27d 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1780 


fee oO) Al UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC AUCTION 


BY ORDER OF MRS. ANNIE A. DICKEY 
TOGETHER WITH 
A Most Interesting Assemblage of Rare Early American Furniture, Historical 


China, Glass, Pewter, in the original condition, 


PROM THETESTATE OF THE LATE 


CHARLES E. OSBORN EUG Nea N LOUIS FOR 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
AND FROM 


An HISTORICAL RESIDENCE near BrisToL, Pa. 


ALL OF WHICH WILL BE SOLD IN OUR ART GALLERIES 


MONDAY AND TUESDAY, APRIL 7TH AND 8TH, 1924 


AT 10 O CLOCK EACH DAY 


CATALOGUES WILL BE MaILeD To APPLICANTS EXHIBITION THuRsDAY, APRIL 3rD, Untit THE Day oF SALE 


; BALL | Ly Brasses 


‘iniestcintonsnee ii 


EQUALED 


: | Tell us what you 
ONT yaeby need, we have it or will 
ORIGINALS” _ make it—RIGHT 


WM. BALL & SONS, «Malvern (S22) Pa. 


HARRY MARK 


Early eAmerican Antiques 
LOWBOYS! HIGHBOYS! OH BOYS! 


An antique combines the flavor of olden times— 
when plum puddings were served in copper tubs 
and a whole deer was roasted on a spit—with the 
modern zest for atmosphere and originality. 


PEMBROKE TABLES 
Duncan PuyFre TABLES 
ETC. 


SANDWICH GLASS 
FLasks AND Botr_Les 
ETC. 


749-51 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone, STERLING 3157 


FLORENCE W. UPSON 
of the 
JEMIMA WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP 
has just opened at 


44 Seneca Street, Dundee, N.Y. 
where she 1s showing 


A good stock of maple furniture 
A big collection of Currier & Ives prints 
Fine Staffordshire figures 
Sandwich glass candlesticks, cup-plates and lacy pieces 
(A little house full of good old things) 


Dundee is on the State Highway twelve miles north of Watkins Glen 
on road to Rochester 


NeEw SHoP OPENS 
(oncord, Mass. 


Ry, fee hunters will notice the opening of a new 
shop in historic Concord, Mass., situated on Lexing- 
ton Road, near the Antiquarian Society. 

We mention among a varied assortment of furniture, 
china, glass and hooked rugs, pair of Sheraton dining tables, 
rare two-drawer tavern table, maple duck-foot chest, ‘five- 
slat armchair, sausage turnings. 


The CHEST 


A.rrep M, 
UHLER 


Inquiries 
solicited 


127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, 42.1. Prospect 8395 — 


$Harton Clarke 


American Furniture 
English & American 
Pottery, Porcelain 
% vand Glass ¥ ¥ 


By Appointment 


The FRANCIS NYE Afouse 


Marion Roap, Matrapotsett, Mass. 
SPRING IS HERE! 
Time to be dressing up the Summer home! 


O you need chairs, tables, beds, stands, sofas, Windsor rockers, 

chests, quilts, coverlets, hooked rugs, prints, pictures, bric-a-brac, 
lamps, candlesticks, mirrors, clocks, Staffordshire, brass, copper and iron 
cooking utensils, crocks, jars, pewter, glass; in fact anything of the olden 
time, to add to the charm of the “Old Homestead” which has come to 
be the accepted type of summer home today? 

FOR THE COLLECTOR 

FLasks AND BoTTLes 
SANDWICH GLASS 
STAFFORDSHIRE ANIMALS 7 
ETC, ETC. ETC. 


S. ELIZABETH YORK 


Ida J. Ketchen 


ANNOUNCES THE REMOVAL OF HER ¥ 
Worth While Antique Shop 3 


ON APRIL 1,1924 


PewrTerR Toppy PLates 
CurRIER PRINTS 
Turee Mou tp Gass 


Write or Call. Tel. Mattapoisett 143 


7 
: 
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FROM IO DIVISION STREET TO 


112 (entre-Ave., New ‘Rochelle, NEY. 


VERY EARLY SLANT- 

TOP SCRUTOIRE of 
rosewood with unusual mar- 
quetry as the picture shows. 
This marquetry decorates top 
of desk and cabinet also. 

In addition to our furnished 
house and our North Main 
Street shop, we are building a 
new block on Main Street to 
hold our constantly increasing 
Stock of early American furni- 
ture. This will be ready for 
occupancy May first. We invite 
your inspection. 


“y 
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Coss & Davis, Rockland, Maine 


Westport Antique Shop 
of Westport, Conneéticut 
Has opened a shop at 


10 East 5 3rd Street 


New York City 
% 


Karly American Furniture 
Pewter, Glass and Wall Papers 
Old and Modern Chintz 


Large Assortment of 
_ Hooked Rugs 


We do Interior Decorating. Also the making 
of Curtains, Lamp Shades, Pillows, etc. 


Estimates given. 


Y COLLECTION of Hooked Rugs is so 

large and so varied that I can say: no 
matter what the size, color, or design of the hooked 
rug you want, I have it. 

I occasionally sell to collectors but I cater 
largely to dealers. The market for hooked rugs 
is Still strong and will continue to be for some 
time. Dealers alive to this fac will call, or write 
specifically what they want. 


EF DAV ID 


147 CHARLES STREET Boston 


MAX WILLIAMS 


538 Madison Avenue, New York City 
(Between 54th and 55th Streets) 


Telephone, Ptaza 9419 
BUY aa NN Doo LAS 


cAmerican Naval >. Marine Prints 


CURR TER Go IVES 


Lithographs HF Shipmode!s 


STOWELLS 


DEEP-CHIMING 


Hall Clocks 


Masterpieces of (ombined Art 
and (raftsmanship 


NE of Stowell’s Hall Clocks is a great addi- 

tion to the beauty of the furnishings of a 
home. Our high-grade modern hall clocks will last 
to become family heirlooms. These stately chim- 
ing clocks with wonderful dials have all other 
unique features of the antiques with modern 
exactness and dependability. 


Clock illustrated—Solid mahogany, hand-rubbed 
case, is 89” high, 15’” deep, and 24”’ wide, fitted 
with first quality, 3-train “Herschede” move- 
ment, chiming each quarter hour on five tuneful 
tubular bells, the famous Westminster chime, 
and striking the hours; hand engraved silver dial. 


Clock sketched special new size for small homes 
and apartments, Price, $285 


Other Hall Clocks, $745 to $1100 


Desk Clocks, Chiming Mantel Clocks, Banjo Clocks, r’ 
Traveling Clocks, Crystal Clocks are ‘| 


DispLayeD IN ouR Cock Dept., SEconp FLoor | 


= 
24 WINTER STREET, Boston 
Fewelers for Over 100 Years 


WHERE TO FIND 


HistroricaL BLUE SANDWICH GLAss 
LoweEstTortT SETS Cae Parrs or MARBLE VASES 
Copper Lustre PIrcHERS STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES 
SILVER Lustre TEASET CuHEstT oF DRAWERS 
Canary Resist Bow. Maple AND MAHOGANY 
DrespDEN FIGURES CHAIRS 

O_p CHELSEA Apams INLatp Bookcase 


We also do expert repairing of china, glass, marble and ivory 


F. NOBLE CoO. 


126 Lexington Avenue, NEw YORK 


EsTABLISHED 30 YEARS Telephone, Madison SQUARE 2304 


flrs. Cordlep finds herself at a loss this month 
to choose from her collection any piece or pieces 
more worthy of special mention than any others. 
The entire collection, large and varied as it is, 
deserves mention, but space will not permit the 
listing. You are invited to write or call regarding 
any items you desire. 


WasuinctTon, D.C. 


812 17TH Street, N. W. 
Telephone, Main 403 


Years Ago 


Great Barrington : Massachusetts 


Mrs. JEANETTE V. V. BROTHERS 


A few Spring bargains are offered this month, 
among which are: 
Tavern tables (very attractive one in cherry), 
corner cupboards, a pine box desk, and cop- 
per lustre pitchers ranging from the 
very smallest to some of quite 
generous proportions. 


ADA MILLARD ROBINSON 


“At the Sign of the Red Robin” 
Maverick ‘Road, Bapyton, Lone Istanp 


SHOP that invites your attention and will hold it. 

Offering for sale in addition to many other fine pieces 
of English and American furniture in original condition: 
chests of drawers in mahogany, maple and black lacquer; 
chairs in Chippendale, Sheraton fancy, Windsors in arm, 
fanback and side; fine old woven bed-set in blue and white 
(farm-yard scene) ; the flax was grown, spun,woven and hand- 
blocked on a Long Island farm. The set consists of a tester 
ruffle, four curtains and yalance—all in fine condition. 


Visit the shop—If you cannot, write in your wants 


April with its showers and sunshine ts here and 


The COLONIAL SHOP 
22-24 AGrth Water St., New Bedford, Mass. 


Located diagonally across from the Whaling Museum 

TILL beckons you to come. The door is wide open now, offer- 

ing shelter, entertainment andreal delight. See the large showing 
of vases and ornaments which grace the mantels and what-nots 
of other days, the liqueur bottles and wine glasses, empty now, 
but recalling other and happier days, colored glass which brought 
the touch of color to the homes of olden times just as it does 
to-day. And furniture, much of the early period as well as that of 
later days. Lamps of all kinds. Prints which fit so nicely with the 
old furnishings. South Sea Island curios. Some Indian curios. 
Canes made by the sailors on the whaling cruise. Old iron hall 
racks, iron tables, various iron bootjacks. 


W.W. BENNETT, Proprietor 


Be sure and plan an early visit. 


eA Sale — 


Dr. WaLTER T. GooDALE ANTIQUE COLLECTION 
A GILBERT STUART PoRTRAIT 

An Earty AMERICAN SILVER TEASET 

A Very Rare COo_Ltecrion oF INDIAN BASKETS 


The Dr. Goodale collection abounds in rare pieces 
of china, glass, silver and furniture. 

This collection as well.as other rare antiques will 
be on exhibition and sale about May first. 


A further description and history of the Dr. Goodale 
collection will be in the May issue of ANTIQUES. 


J.C.DERBY : (Concord, AG H. 


Flasks and Bottles and Fine 
Preces of Blown Glass 


Large Assortment 
Reasonable Prices 


SUN DIAL SHOP 
STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
873 -Madison -~Avenue 


Will also purchase the above 


New Yore Crry 


Important 
Liverpool Pitcher 


MBELLISHED with a fine 
print of Apollo, the Sun God. 
Border composed of the Signs of 
the Zodiac. On the reverse side is 
an equally fine representation of 
Luna, the Goddess of the Moon. 
A perfect specimen, 11 inches 
high. Price $50.00 (packed and 


delivered free}. 


H. STUART AGH 


(Member British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
129 Bridge Street WarRINGTON, ENGLAND 


Write Gs 


| 
| 


when you want 
anything antique. 
We are almost sure 
to have it. Photo- 
graphs, sketches, 


prices sent 
promptly. 
y 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 Beacon Streez 
‘Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE HAYMARKET 02$9 


Note—We also buy rare antiques 


Antiques 


Reflecting the 
Back ground of 


New England 
History 


HIPPENDALE round- 

about chair with cab- 
riole leg and ball-and-claw 
foot; one very fine inlaid ma- 
hogany Sheraton dresser, 
four fluted posts, and curly 
maple front to drawers, and 
old brasses; one 7-foot can- 
opy-top bed; one double carved ote bed with carved head 
board; one beautifully carved black oak bride’s chest, 200 years 
Bia: oval top, duck foot maple table; one Chinese Chippendale 
scalloped top cherry table; Windsor comb-back armchair; early 
American Priscilla armchair, extra large turning; one fine dressing 
table, original stencilling; one bandy leg Dutch table. Brass and 
iron andirons; Sheffield candlesticks; extra fine glass fluid lamps. 
Candlestands; big collection of glassware and Currier and Ives 
prints and samplers. Banjo clock. Quilts. One miniature pine 
Guilford chest with original painted decorations; one harp cup- 
plate; one amber “Success to the Railroad” flask; set of five 
decorated Hitchcock chairs. 


fae. LA LL 


145 Longmeadow Street, LONGMEADOW, Mass. 


(On main route from Boston to New York, three blocks from the Springfield line) 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW SIGN! 


a 


VERY UNUSUAL EARLY BLOWN 
GLASS, HURRICANE SHADE 
18 inches high 


ONE OF A SET OF EIGHT CURLY. 
MAPLE SIDE CHAIRS 


FINE PAIR OF STAFFORDSHIRE 
FIGURES 
7 inches high 


«Martha Haas ‘Reeves 


1807 RansTEAD STREET 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Between Market & Chestnut Sts.) 


VERY UNUSUAL WHITE DOL- 
PHIN COMPORT 
7 inches high 


THE STEPPING STONE 
Known from Coast to Coast for Its Hospitality to Lovers of Antiques 


The STEPPING STONE 


Within this interesting 200-year-old house you 
will find these quaint and fine old things: 


Pine grandfather clock; pine secretary and other 
early secretaries; small tavern tables; large stretcher 
tables; early pine rush seat chairs; roomy arm ladder- 
Hacks: early maple high post Bettas little pine beds; 


lowboys; pewter, glass, ship models, silver. 


— 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


297 BLUM STREET WEST HAVEN, CONN 


an 
Seven minutes from New Haven Station 


of 19 6 Soa 


W. B. SPAULDING’S 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


17 Walnut Street, HAVERHILL, Mass. 
Established 1897 


Formerly at Georgetown 


Telephone, 53161 
| Rae's April I have some Cottage or Spool Beds in pairs, full size, $15 


each or $25 a pair, delivered anywhere in the U.S., crated; some 
Ball Post ones, good turnings, same price. Some more 3-slat back 
Chairs with New Rush Seats at $7.50, singly or in sets of 6. Some 
good Empire Bureaus $25, Pillar Posts or Sleigh fronts, also crated and 
delivered. My motto is not to see how much I can get for my goods, 
but to see how low I can sell them and get a small profit myself. I 
have a large stock of goods, general line all in rough. 


Photos sent for most anything you may want. Send for same. 


\Wy/ q 


Ny 
Y- 


Ghe Now we are interested in the patronage of 


: other antique shops that might desire some 
rei) unfinished pieces. We urge you to make our 
NEY place a personal visit. Our stock is large and 
a comprises hundreds of unusual pieces which 
are quite out of the ordinary, particularly some in early 
pine, old maple and curly maple, as well as a great variety 
of Hepplewhite, inlaid, and Colonial mahogany furniture. 
We issue an illustrated booklet describing some of our 
wares as well as a Currier print ligt. Would be glad to 
mail both on request. Our prices are most reasonable. 
Our place is open the year round 


THE COLONIAL ANTIQUE SHOP 
Walter F. Larkin 


308-310 STEWART AVENUE (‘8o;g20") ITHACA, N.Y. 
“<The Little Shop with the Big Trade”’ 


CHARLES T. GRILLEY 


49 CHARLEs ST. 


——— 


Pee Ended Kichen) BOSTON 
Branch Show Room: 104 WEST CEDAR STREET 


O*% page 271 of Watiace Nuttine’s Furniture of the 
Pilgrim Century is a chair described ‘as “a glorified 
specimen of a New England chair. Every feature of the 
best Style is present.” A similar one can be seen in our 
window. 

Some of the best finds in New England 

Come direct to 49 CHARLES STREET 


In Ancient Portsmouth 


« 


The sea coast towns were the earliest, and, because 
of world trade, the richest in the American colonies. 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present. 

This, in part, accounts for our ability to offer, at a// 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times, 
antiques of rare distinction. 


KF. A. WIGGIN 


350 STATE STREET Portsmouth, N. H. 


ANTIQUES 
GLASS AND CHINA 


The ‘Pettibone Tavern 


Weatogue, Conn. 


On THE CoLLEGE HIGHWAY 
10 Mites rrom Hartrorp 


© 


9 


Tea - Luncheon 


Dinner 


Food and Lodging for 
Man and Motor 


‘ 


TELEPHONE SIMSBURY 203 


JAMES DAVIDSON 
Dealer in ANTIQUES 


195 HowarpD STREET 
New Lonpon, ConneEcTICUT 


Worth a Spectal Vistt 


Many rare pieces in a large collection © 


The Selling at Auction and the Manage- 
ment of Sales of Antiques a Specialty 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE BanK REFERENCES 


LIcENSED AUCTIONEERS IN NEw York City 


€ 
HARRY T. SISSON EDWARD T. SISSON 


372 Main STREET, PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


For ANYTHING and EVERYTHING OLD 


VISIT 


THE eAntique SHOP 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kinc STREET 
Pottstown, PENNSYLVANIA 
Decorative and Historical (hina, Bottles, 
Cup Plates, Glassware, Linens, 


Currier Prints, (oins, etc. 


oth 197 a 


m™:. AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


Large collection 
occupying six floors 


| eee _ FLORIAN PAPP 


New York City 
Telephone, Praza 0378 


684 Lexington Avenue 


(Between 56th and 57th Streets.) 


ANTIQUES 

—6 The Sld Virginia Dhop 

816 Connecticut AvEeNnuE, N.W. 

WasuinoTon, D.C, ° 
Telephone, Main 8959 


€arly American Furniture; 
walnut tavern table, two 
drawers; walnut corner cup- 
board; curly maple low post 
bed; curly maple candle 
stand; pine corner cupboard; 
Franklin stove. 


Competently ‘Restored When Sold; 
Before That, in the ‘Rough 


Antique furniture and wood work 
Fr bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and upholStered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A.WILLIAMS 


62 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, New York 


TELEPHONE 2II 


6. W. Richardson & Son 


EsTABLISHED 1812 


Tue O.pest Furniture House 1n THE UNITED STATES 
InvirEs Your INSPECTION 


Auburn, 2. V. 


ND 


Antiques 


Learn to associate the City of Auburn with Richardson’s and 
Richardson’s with what is best in Antique and Modern Furniture. 
(Charming Gift Shop in Connection) 


| Auburn — Richardson Sq. Syracuse and New York 


The New England Antique Shop 


M. Wesser, Manager 


55 CHARLES STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
? 


On view at all times a beautiful selection of 
Hooked ‘Rugs, as well as some interesting 
Furniture, Pewter and Glass. 


At Wholesale Only 


Dealers, Cabinet Makers and Manufacturers 
of Period Furniture will find with us the finest 
and most extensive stock of English Cabinet 
Hardware. In addition we import’such decora- 
tive articles as Brass Fenders, Door Knockers, 
English & Irish Crystal Glass, Pewter, Ship 
Models, etc. 


SKINNER-HiLi Company, Jwc. 
342 MADISON AVENUE : 


GEBELEIN 


cA Name that Stands for the Finest in Silver 


Old English Silver 
Old American Silver 


NEW YORK CITY 


Maker and Designer of Silverware to Your Order 


Boston, Mass. 


79 CHESTNUT STREET 


The Little House 
on the Hill 
é 


Now is the time to plan 
your “Antiqueing Trip” 
through the White Moun- | 
tains. When you come, 
visit the Little House on the 
Hill. There are eight furnished rooms ready for your inspection. 
It is our pleasure to enjoy with others the pieces we have 
assembled during the past year. : 


THE WHITE BIRCH ANTIQUE SHOP 
Lisbon, New Hampshire 


Exhibition of 
AG, arly Looking Glasses 
z 


I am exhibiting a collection of 
early looking glasses—including 
rare courting mirrors—in styles 
ranging from Queen Anne to 
Empire. Your inspection is in- 
ame 8 vited. 
CHRISTINE (2S TELE 
396 ADAMS STREET (at foot of Milton Hill) East Mitton, Mass. 
Telephone, Mitton 1886-W 


WANTED! 


Early American Antiques 
Furniture, China, Glass 


Silver, Brass, Pianos, etc. 
One piece to carload lots 


When answering advertisement please state lowest price 
and send sketches of furniture and pianos 


De GAUEKREIES 


2085 Lexington -Avenue New York City 


The Shop of 


Treasures 


W. W. TIEDEMAN 
AMENIA, N.Y. 


cAuthentic Antiques 


cAt 42 (harles Street, Boston 
Telephone, Haymarket 3300 


J.GROSSMAN 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Old Colonial Silver Furniture 

Hooked Rugs Mirrors 

Andirons Pink Lustre Dishes 
Lanterns Clocks 

Pewter Prints 

Early Glass Historical China 


Write us your wants or call. 


Antiques and Quaint Old Things | 


The Handicraft Shop of Olivia 


Genuine Old Furniture, Glass, China, Brass 


Olivia Linens; Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch Patterns; — 
Footstool Tops; Appliqué Patchwork, cut and basted, or finished; 
Old and new Hooked and Braided Rugs; Tufted and Knotted | 


Bedspreads; Handwoven Rugs, Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, etc. 


Chair Seats and Footstool Coverings Made and Restored. 


Those who have purchased here state that they cannot duplicate the | 


beautiful and unusual gifts elsewhere. 


rs. L. A. Wernon, 72 West Putnam Ave., GREENWICH, Conn. 7 
(Boston Post Road) — 


RARE GLASS: 


Send references for goods on approval. 


SHIP eACODELS 


arly American 


Paintings, Prints and Pottery 


RENWICK C. HURRY 


6 West 28th Street New York | 
Telephone: Mavison Square 3236 > 
a 
& \ 


MRS. MARY L. SMITH =| 


CoLoniaAL Home BEAUTIFYING SERVICE | 


Consulting ‘Decorator and 
Furnisher 

ANTIQUES LOCATED TO FILL EVERY WANT 

Cross-stitch and Petit-point needlework for chairs, stools, 
screens, bell-pulls, et cetera, reproduced 
from genuine old designs. 

50 FARMINGTON AVENUE 

Telephone, 3-3365° 


eAt 


Massachusetts 


some odd ones will be found among 


dent Millard Fillmore, by Thomas 
Sully ; 
snakeskin glass; one pair Sandwich 
vaseline-yellow brandy bottles, 11 | 
inches tall, perfect; Hitchcock curly maple, rush-seated desk armchair 
with drawer, all original; 150 flasks and bottles. 


HELEN M. MERRILL 
The Place 


1124 LonGMEADOW STREET 


LoncMEaApow, Mass. | 


HartTForpD, Conn. | 


LONGMEADOW 


A great many nice things and 


my antiques. Oil portrait of Presi- 


70 pieces of Sandwich | 


IMustrated Catalogue, One ‘Dollar Postpaid 


POUR TH SALE OF FINE 


Early 
AMERICAN FURNITURE 


GATHERED BY 


JACOB MARGOLIS 


( abinetmaker 
of NEw York CIty 


NCLUDING an extremely rare -ACaple ‘Day-Bed ot 

the 17th century; an important Queen Anne -Aaple 
Flighboy; a fine Spanish-toot Walnut Lowboy, about 17 30; 
very unusual Spanish-foot and baluster back «Armchairs; 

an exceptionally fine series of Lowboys and Highboys in 
curly maple, cherry wood, etc.; a set of ten Chippendale 
Mahogany Side Chairs; an important Hepplewhite Secre- 
tary-Desk and an inlaid Hepplewhizte Sideboard; with ex- 


cellent specimens by Duncan Phyte, etc., ete. 


TO BE SOLD BY HIS ORDER 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY, AFTERNOONS 
APRIL ELEVENTH, TWELFTH 
AT TWO-THIRTY O’CLOCK 


The ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Presipent] 
PARK AVENUE AND FIFTY-NINTH STREET 


New York 


“E199 


Colonial Fusniture | J he John Alden Antique Shop | 
, Plymouth, Mass. ; 


Hooked Rugs 
Old Ship Lanterns (NEAR PLYMOUTH ROCK) 
Four Posters + 


PewterandLamps| A shop that speaks for itself in a fine 


The Quaintest Antique Shop assortment of 


on the Boston Post Road 


The TREASURE HOUSE 


659 Ferry Boulevard, STRATFORD, Conn. 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 


YE MIRROR INN AND 


Early American Antiques 
Write us your wants 


All Orders Receive Ours Rgomeee Attention — 


Thieves of Time 


COFFEE SHOPPE 
$4 STATE STREET : WINDSOR, VERMONT 
Will Open April 15th 


Here you will find the original landscape wall paper 
and rare antiques. 


A single lost or broken part in an antique clock 
is sufficient to destroy its usefulness in marking | 
the passing hours. .a 

My business being the manufacture of clock — 
works, I am prepared to supply missing parts 


and to undertake repair of high grade tall clocks, 
banjo time pieces and others of similar style. 


G. R. S. KILLAM 
‘Pawtucket ‘Rhode vb sland 


Also GIFT SHOP 


The over-night guest will find this an ideal 
stopping place. 


Telephone, WINDSOR 320 


EXHIBITION AND SALE 


During the month of April of 
Rare Collection of 


Spanish, French, Dutch, English, German & American 
SAMPLERS 


Needlework pictures 17th to 1gth Century 
Petit Point and Bead Screens 
Chasubles, Maniples 
Chests with secret drawers 
Various smaller objects of art 


SALON DE FANTAISIE 
145 West 45th Street 


Studio 1214 


Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (Aapel Street 


One Street from Yale University 


New Haven, (onneéticut 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass 
Goods, Glass, all kinds Colonial Relics 
Embroideries, Laces, Jewelry 
Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 


All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 


H. WacHSMANN 


B. H. Zope 


KNOWLES—eAunques 


FURNITURE in Pine, Maple, Cherry and 
Mahogany; Colonial and Pressed Glass; 
Hooked Rugs; Cross-stitch Embroider- 
ies, Samplers and old Coverlets. 

An unusually large showing in Pewter, 
Brass, Iron, and Tin. 

At the Sign of the Candlesticks. 
STATION 20 
Winpsor, CoNNECTICUT 

AtrreD B. Woop 


J. HATFIELD MORTON 
American Antiques 


229 East 37™ STREET, NEw York CIty 
Established, 1875 


Branch: The Old Curiosity Shop 
13 Center Street 
Established, 1860 Nantucket, Mass. 


Herpert F. Know es Large and small stocks of antiques bought for cash. 


EARLY IRISH CUT GLASS FRUIT BOWL ON MOULDED 
PEDESTAL BASE 


CEG IL, DAVIS, ®854 


(Member British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Specialist inOld. English Irish Glass 


Rare specimens of Drinking Glasses, 
Sweetmeat Glasses, Candlesticks, Etc. 


Fine Quality Table Glass Early Colored Glass 
Rare Millefiori Paperweights 
Prices Prevailingly Moderate 
Monthly list of Bargains in Old Glass, post free 10 cents 
Private collectors and dealers should send for it 


Enquiries and Personal Inspection Cordially Invited 


8 St.MaryApporrts Terrace, Kenstncton, Lonpon,W. 14 
(Telephone, Park 4085) 


Of Interest to (olleCtors and Dealers 


HOSE in search of antiques who are plan- 

ning to visit New England this spring and 
summer will do well to get in touch with me. I 
know of more than 200 antique shops and places 
of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles 
of Boston. This knowledge and my car are at 
your service at very reasonable rates. 

Write for rates and dates open 


JOHN E. SULLIVAN 


32 Sudan Street DorcuHeEsteEr, Mass. 


The Mecca on (ape (od for Lovers of the -Antique 


BaKER’S ANTIQUE RooMS 


West Dennis, Kass. 
e 


HEADQUARTERS FOR GENUINE OLD 


SANDWICH GLASS Suip MopeELs 
BANJO GLOCKs; ETC. 


A Fascinating Museum 


oo 201 fe 


Att Work Out or Town Promptiy ATTENDED TO 
Write To-pay 


EDWARD T. BACON 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE MIRRORS 


In CHIPPENDALE, SHERATON, ADaMs & QuEEN ANNE 
PErtiop, ETc. — GOLD GILDER OF ANTIQUE, MODERN 
PicruRE AND Mrrror FRAMES AND FINE FuRNITURE 


Hand Painted Decorations on Glass for Mirrors €? Clocks 


ReEsILVERING Mirrors & ReEpAirR WorK A SPECIALTY 
Always in the market of buying and selling antique Mirror Frames 


208 W. MuLBERRY STREET 
Telephone, VERNON 3824 J 


LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO. 


(Formerly with M. Stack & Co.) 


We have the Largest and-Most Complete Stock of 
Antiques tn (hicago 


AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
(onststing of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 


Furniture se Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 


Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, etc. 
Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection Cordially Invited. 


643-645 SourH WaBasH AVENUE, CuHIcaGo, ILL. 
TELEPHONE, WABASH 1722 


Battirmore, Mp. 


ARE Walnut Dressing Table of 1710. Fine walnut, gilt mirror (one 
of a pair) about 1730. Fruitwood carved chair, with the origina! 
rush seat of 1690 in its original condition. 
A large representative selection of 18th century furniture on view. 
Inspection invited. 


The COLONY SHOPS 
GINSBURG & LEVY 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Plain Sheraton Sideboard | 
Mahogany or 


Gold Laid HE distinctive note of a dining room in 
Clock Early American spirit lies in its sideboard. 
A fine Hepplewhite board is always a thing of 
Ornament beauty, but, almost inevitably, it is one of a 
large number equally desirable and very similar 
in line and charm. Seldom does the opportunity 


Early American 4 


oF occur to secure a board, distinctly American, 


combining with the grace and beauty of Shera- 

ton lines an individual distinction which makes 

CABINET it the rarest of the rare. We have such a board 
HARDWARE with a beautiful curly maple tambour. Price 


and photograph on request; or call to see it. 


s This is but one piece in our choice stock of 
- Early American antiques 


No. 15 


5 
#Ns We TE JUROMU DS! McKEARIN’S 


34-36 Portland Street, Boston,-Mass. 735 Madison -Avenue New York City 


Antiques 
Furniture, 
Rugs, Prints, 
Shawls, 
Quilts, 
Samplers, 
Lamps, 
Early Sand- 


wich Glass; China, Pewter, Lanterns, etc., etc. 
Period 1700 to 1850. 


Furniture | - Minnie Morcan WILLIAMS 


128 -Aulberry Street, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


VW AINE eID 


TOP ReUe ke CRreAcsss 


Antique 


of Quality 


é 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONG 


- Watt PAPERS 
ANTIQUES AND LINENS 
PoTTERY 


Georce W. Reynoxps 
Showrooms 


1742 M Srreet, N. W. 
Washington, D. (-. 


Lamps AND Lamp 
SHADES 


JANE WHITE LONSDALE 


Interior Decorator 


114 East 40th St., New York Ciry 
Telephone, Murray Hill 2991 


Y¢ Bradford Arms 


; 
Miss HELEN FINNEY 


ANNOUNCES THE 


OPENING OF 


Ye Bradford Arms 
cAntique Shop 


PiymoutTH, MassacHUSsETTS 


ON MAY I 


A splendid selection of NewEngland antiques 
and bric-a-brac 


Delightful Luncheons and Teas 


FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION OF AN EARLY WALL PAPER 


Side by side with the original paper, this charming reproduction 
could not be distinguished from it.The pattern is of my own finding 
in an ancient Conneéticut dwelling. The making has been done for 
mein France, hence I own the designand I am the sole agent for it. 

The backgrouna is of a soft, pearly gray relieved by white tracery. 
Ships and Fruits and Trianon Mill appear in hues of rosy apri- 
cot, delicate pinkish gray and white, athwart warm green. 

Altogether, an irresistible addition to the papers at our disposal 
for old houses, or new. 


BPARRIETT BRYANT 


Enciisu, Frencu & AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


New Milford Connecticut 


On the State road to Kent and the Berkshires 


~4 2O23 fe 


H. M. REID 


ANNOUNCES 


eAntiques at Auction 


Turspay, April 29th, 1924 


at II A.M. 


Some very distinelive pieces just to 
hand for our spring opening 


OUR Poster Bed in mahogany and one 

in maple; Walnut Highboy, 72 inches 
high, 10 drawers and secret compartments; 
Curly Maple Grandfather Clock by Hollins- 
head, Burlington, N. J., about 1790; Sets of 
Chairs in Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Chip- 
pendale; Windsor Arm Chairs, Console 
Tables, Breakfast Table in mahogany and 
cherry, Corner Cupboards in many woods, 
Pie Crust and Dish Top Tables, Gateleg 
Tables, Antique Shaving Stands, Empire 
Sofa in mahogany, Bureaus and Chests of 
Drawers in cherry and mahogany, Grand- 
father Clock in mahogany, sun, moon and 
star, and in running order; Old Colonial 
Mirrors, Martha Washington Sewing Stands, 
Exceptional Pieces of Lustre, Richard Jordan 
Plates, Historical China, Old Jewelry, Silver 
Plate, Engravings and Oil Paintings of 
historical interest. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


A choice collection of the most wanted 
weaves in desirable sizes. 


? 


REID’S 
Antique and Art Galleries 


27-29 Aorth Warren Street 
32-34 (hauncery Lane. 
IEFREN LON 2 NEW JERSEY 


Correspondence and Bids by Mail Given Special Attention 


Telephone, 3318 H. M. Rein, Auctioneer 


oh 204 } 


F. C. POOLE, -Antques 


AUTHENTIC ASSORTMENT 


? 
Bond’ s Hill, 
GLoucesTER, MassacHUSETTS 


Open the Entire Year Telephone, 1585W 


The 1 6 East 1 3nStreeteAntique Shop 
New York City 
; 


Panelling—We have a full panelled room, 1g feet 
square, 8 feet g inches high; three panelled room 
ends; a panelled fire-place; several mantels. 


AGrrors—A very fine collection of antique mirrors. 


and many other good things including 


A set of six ladder-back Chippendale chairs, and six 
open splat Chippendales. 


ANTIQUES 


Htstorical and Old Blue 
(hina, Glass, Pewter, 


Ornaments, etc. 
MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 


260 Brow Street, East Provipence,R.I. 


Telephone, East ProvipENCE 130-R 


We Have “fust Acquired a 
Mahogany Lowboy,a Queen Anne 
Cabriole Leg Table, a Curly 
Maple Desk, a Ball and Claw Tilt- 
Table, a Wainscot Arm Chair. 


PHILA. ANTIQUE CO. 


711 CHESTNUT STREET 
(Formerly 633 Chestnut Street) 
Pai Arias 


For 25 years we have been identified with collectors 
of things antique 


In Boston, -AGass. 


25 years of expenencemn 
collecting and distributing 
every variety of antique 
furniture, glass, china, metal 
goods, prints and engravings 


‘| Call or write 


William B. McCarthy 


30 Hollis Street Boston, Mass. 


H. SACKS & SONSE 


eAntique Furniture, Hooked 
‘Rugs &5 Glass 


62 Harvard Street Brooking, Mass. | 


Telephone, BROOKLINE 865 


William K. Mackay Company 
Auctioneers S Appraisers | 


NOW PERMANENTEY. LOCATE DEAw 


7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) TELEPHONE, Congress 1593 


(Collections of ~Antiques and all kinds of household 
furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 
ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice antiques always on exhibition and for sale 


MAR’Y eee 


American and Foreign 


Antiques 
% 


Staffordshire Figures, Pine Chests, Glass 
Lamps, Hutch Tables, Colored Prints. 


é 


g Kast 8™ Street, New York City 
(near Fifth Avenue) 


. | Established 182g 


A MUSEUM 
SPECIMEN 
ee 


Genuine 
Old English 
Sedan Chair 


Covered in_ black 


leather, brass nailed. 


Carved gilt wood 
window mouldings 
and cornice. 
Brassvase ornament 
surmounting each 
67" high, 30"' wide, 36’ deep corner. 
Interior and seat covered in original embossed 
velvet, old gold color. 


Packed free on rail here for 3400 


W.F. GREENWOOD & SONS, £ed. 


24 Stonegate 
Dork # & England 


Patronized by Royalty 


Antiques from 
a ‘Private 


ee” 


KE many another 
person, after some 
years of collecting, and 
after experiencing the 
satisfaction of bringing 


together a group of 


choice items—both Eng- 
lish and early American 
—TI find that I have not 
room to house them. 


Rather than dispose of 


them by auction, I pre- 
fer to place eas di- 
rectly where they will 


be used. Elimination of 


commissions 1s indicated 
in the prices which I 
have set. 

This perfect Chippen- 
dale Screen, and the 
pieces illustrated in pre- 
vious numbers of An- 

POLE SCREEN TIQUES, suggest the qual- 
With needle-point embroidery (c. 1750) ity of my collection. 


ADRIEN FRANCOIS WELLENS 


345 West 88th Street. pacPnenss New York City 


\ 
\ 


(a A tA CAL oo» San In 


UST received, five old silhouettes in original 
old metal frames. Size 5% x 414. Unusual, 
hand painted. Price $12 each. Also nme 
others, in different sizes and priced from $5 
to $15. 


Providence Antique Co. 


728 Westminster Street PROVIDENCE, R/T. 


Besinning April 15th, my entire stock of 
early American furniture, blown and pressed 
glass, hooked rugs, American pewter, prints, etc. 
will be on sale. 

This is my annual sale before closing my shop 
for the summer. It is an opportunity to buy 
some very fine pieces at a great saving. 


A. K. DRESSER 


11 €ast Exghth Street New YorkK City 


$206 f- 


*® i& THE CLEARING HOUSE & a 


Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings ne 


or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House”’ should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to Wanted 
advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- 
pective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 


WANTED 


HISTORICAL CHINA; old glass; copper and silver 
lustre ware; Staffordshire figures and dogs; brass; 
pewter; furniture; oriental rugs. Will buy for cash 
or accept consignments. THE FRANKLIN ANTIQUE 
SuHoppe, 67 N. Washington Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


WANTED to sell on commission, reasonably priced 
antiques of high quality in good condition. Excel- 
lent location and clientele. Responsible dealing. 
Send for details. Harr Moon Force, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ALMANACS before 1800; autograph 
letters by Abraham Lincoln or the late President 
Wilson, state price and particulars. Renwick C. 
Hurry, 6 W. 28th Street, New York City. 


STAMPS, United States and foreign; stamps on 
original envelopes; collections. F. E. Arwoop, 683 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


OLD COINS. Large free catalogue of coins for sale. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, sent on receipt of 
Io cents. Wittiam HeEssELEIN, IoIl Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 


California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tion, Travels; also printed single sheets, old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail. CHarLtes F. Heartman, Metuchen, 
N. J. 

OLD MINIATURES, oil and pastel portraits. Give 
names, sitters, artists, and dates, if possible; also 
measurements. No. 389. 


ANTIQUE OR ORNATE WATCHES AND 
CLOCKS. Will buy colleétion complete, or indi- 
vidual specimens for cash, Epcar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 


COOKERY BOOKS WANTED. Early American 
none later than 1860. Send title, price, and descrip- 
tion to C. Q. Murpuy, 41 Union Square West, 
New York, N. Y. 


ANYTHING PRINTED IN BOSTON AND 
CAMBRIDGE; pamphlets; books, acts; resolves; 
papers; handbills that are old; odd or curious 
wanted for cash. Send for list. G. A. Jackson, 106 
Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; pewter; 
glass; samplers; needlework; portraits; prints. Any- 
thing antique. Karuarine WILLIs, 272 Hillside 
Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 


PAPERWEIGHTS, cup-plates, flasks and bottles; 
dolphin candlesticks in any color; old prints; 
marked “Bennington”; dated samplers; banjo 
clock. Jos. YAEGER, 1264 East Third Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

DAGGERS OR KNIVES (weapons) of early Ameri- 
can home or local blacksmith make. Only genuine, 
original examples wanted. Caspar WHITNEY, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 


CURRIER PRINTS (colored), historical subjects, 
Presidents, ships; old china dogs; dated samplers; 
paperweights; banjo clock; Staffordshire animals; 
birds. Howarp Lewis, 516 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse, 
New York. 

CUP-PLATES or SMALL BUTTER PLATES; 
early dated samplers, American flasks and bottles; 
Stoddard or ribbed and quilted pieces, clear, also 
colored. Mrs. 
Washington Square North, New York City. 


Daniet G, Lancuanps, The Earl, 


may arise. 
it is assumed that the 


THREE NEEDLE point chair cushion covers. Must 
be very choice and in splendid condition. Size 22’ 
x 18’”, No. 416. 


FOR SALE 
MAHOGANY TESTER BED, massive posts, very 
graceful lines, and handsomely carved. An excep- 
tionally rare and beautiful antique bed. Fine con- 
dition. Sketch on request. No. 423. 


FOLDING DAVENPORT BED, Hepplewhite, Eng- 
lish, about 1800, mahogany, black upholstery, 
original. Price, $60, crating extra. Dr. M. S. 
Goopine, Brockport, N. Y. 


EIGHT LEG, stretcher frame, mahogany Chippen- 
dale sofa brought from England about ten years 

- ago, duty free as work of art. Upholstered back, 
seat and arms. Only renewal the present attractive 
covering. A very delicate and beautiful piece. Best 
offer. No. 417. 


BEST OFFER, 8’ x 12’ straw inlay box, geometri- 
cal design, good condition, made for mother, Goy- 
ernor Thomas Mahew; $25 old Dutch miniature 
Napoleon painted on copper. B. M. Austin, 123 
So. Rose St., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


HAND-WOVEN LINEN BED SPREAD, flowers 
embroidered in colored wools, finished 1753; white 
spread, quilted, stuffed flowers, designed by grand- 
mother of J. Pierpont Morgan (history given); 
amethyst Sandwich candlesticks; old quilts, some 
appliqued. No. 418. 


COLLECTION PEWTER PLATES; old tavern 
sign, 1838; six legged highboy; pair tall Bohemian 
glass vases; unusual mahogany Chippendale card 
table. Dororny Louis Brown, The Kettle and 
Crane, Boscawen, N. H. 


HAND MADE REPRODUCTIONS, comb and fan- 
back Windsor chairs a specialty. Wood turnings 
from pattern or sketch; repairing and brass drawer 
pulls. Denney’s ANTIQUE SHop, New London, 
Chester Co., Penna. 


COLLECTION 60 GLASS CUP-PLATES; colored 
print, fohn Brown Holding Tribune, 2 N. Currier, 
Naval; Currier & Ives, Henry Clay; also Lafayette 
at Washington’s Tomb. No. 414. 


AUTHENTIC, two drawer Connecticut sunflower 
oak chest, also one drawer Hadley chest; family 
history will be given. Matcotm A. Norton, 71 
Highland St., Hartford, Conn. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON COVERLET, $45; eagle 
and stars coverlet, $35; Christmas tree quilt, $15; 
astral lamp, original globe and lusters, $35; glass 
fruit dishes; George Morland hunting scene, 17 
feet by 2 feet, $500. No. 420. 


JUST RECEIVED, car load of antique furniture 
from the Southern States. Prices and pictures on 
application. Bruce Upuo.usterine Co., 613 N 
Lee St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS, ask for price list of my 


private collection. Several unlisted in recent auction 

sales. W. H. Hitt, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
BEAUTIFUL INLAID WHEEL LOCK GUN, 300 

years old, and other antique guns and pistols; In- 


dian stone relics, miscellaneous articles. Write G. 
R. Moors, 615 N. Pearl Street, Janesville, Wis. 


ANTIQUE MIRRORS, sideboards; rush bottom 


chairs and one old secretary; other things. Retouch- 
ing of designs on chairs my specialty. Roy Vat, 
Warwick, N. Y. 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements must be paid for when oul 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge, 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, or whole number as a word, complete 
name as one word and Raiapleee address as one word. Where requested, 
Antiques will prepare copy. Copy must be in by the 15th of the month. — 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by 
number only, he should be addressed by Tie number in care of ANTIQUES, — 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 2 


WASHINGTON CUP PLATE clear glass. Best offer 


cash, or trade for lustre ware or historical dark blue 


plates. Stiegel sugar bowl, clear, six inches tall; 


and six blue and white covericed 1711 Oak Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 5 
HOOKED RUGS, make your own; floral, animal, 
ship and landscape design. Pattern on good burlap 
2x3 feet with work commenced, hook and com- 


plete instructions, $2. No frame necessary. THE 
We .t-Sweep, Mendhan, N. J. - 


LOW RENT FOR A SUMMER HOME. Some 
person who likes old furnishings and would be care 
ful of them; whose family consists entirely of 
adults and harbors no pet dogs; may wish to occupy 


my cottage home during the summer. There are — 


eight rooms (including three large and one smal] 
bed room), pleasantly and adequately furnished, 
mainly with antiques. Excellent board obtainable 


next door. At the foot of the street lies Lake Mas- _ 


sawippi.. The location is in the attractive summer 
resort of North Hatley, Province of Quebec, on 


main line of Boston and Maine Railway. I shall . 
wish references from any lessee; and because I_~ 


am more particular about the care of the place 
than the income from it I have set the rent from 
June I to October 1 at $400. Please address A. 
R. V., Canadian Bank of Commerce, North Hadley 
PIO: 

WHEN IN QUAKER’ TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, 
visit the antique shop of Mr. and Mrs, Barney. 
Friedman, South Front Street. We handle anything 
old. 


SLENDER POST CANOPY-TOP BED; rosewood: 
melodeon; walnut spindle cradle; low post beds; 
Sheffield candlesticks; whale oil lamps; Currier & 


Ives prints, etc. Photographs on request. Ye Oxp 


TyME SHopPE, 1123 Jule Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 


CURRIER & IVES COLORED PRINTS, American — 


Homestead,W inter, Autumn, Summer in the Country; 


hunting scenes, over too others. Mrs. E. P. Evirwarp, 


415 Sherman Street, Watertown, N. Y. 


COLORED GLASS WARE, dishes; poster beds; 
bureaus; tables; sofas; Paisley shawls; guns; re- 
volvers; Indian relics. J. B. Horrman, 128 S. 
Pine St., Lima, Ohio. 


AMERICAN CLIPPER, Iron Sailing Ship, Clarence 


S. Bement, Lithograph by Ketterlinus, Philadel- 


phia, Circa, 7870. Imprint 3234 x 20”; sheet 36” x 
2334". Good condition. No. 419. 


I REPRODUCE AND RESTORE pictures on | 


glass for clocks and mirrors, at moderate price. 


Annie O. PEET, 1535 Oneida St., Utica, N. Y. 


HISTORICAL 16 inch pewter alms plate, $25; 
Courtin’ mirror, $50; Stiegel decanter, $10; 17 © 
yards beautiful chintz, $40; Indian spoon, $50; © 


hooked rugs. PHorBE TatnrerR Ives, Fellsmere 


Farm, Branford, Conn, 


RARE MEDIAL-STRETCHER BRACKET 
TABLE; mushroom child’s chair; Friesland clock; 
engraved betty lamp; two drawer pine chest. 
Witiiam Dick, Jr., 
Springfield, Mass. 


SIX EARLY AMERICAN DINING ROOM 


CHAIRS, maple with mahogany veneering on | | 


backs; snakefoot, octagonal, walnut table. Pic- 


tures and descriptions on request. Mrs. A. V. 
Lawson, South Boston, Va. 


TWO BUFFALO ROBES; one Grandfather clock; 
one candlestand; one Banjo clock. No. 422. 


4 


40 Westernview Street, 


)OLPHIN CANDLESTICKS, clear glass, genuine 
old pair, single square base, perfect condition, $75; 
= rare blown glass candlesticks on moulded 
_ base, $75; early camphene and whale oil lamps; 
Gleason pewter, two teapots, octagon pattern. 
| Number 421. 

dAVE RARE old maps, ship pictures, autographed 
tters, pictures of Lincoln, set of Lincoln camp- 
a buttons. Want names of dealers or collectors. 
| Perry Watton, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


DONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE ANTIQUE 
_ HOUSES on the Boston Post Road, built in 1660 
wonderful setting, old oak beams, pine paneling. 
Business unexcelled. T. T. Wermore, Old Whittle- 
sey House, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


F YOU WANT TO CHOOSE from a large col- 
| leétion of antiques, see A. L. Curtis, at Harrington 
Park, New Jersey, on the Main Teaneck Road, 
eight miles from Dyckman Street Ferry, two miles 
from Yonkers Ferry. 


RAORDINARY OPPORTUNITY to acquire 
real, rare authentic antiques. I will sell at private 
sale beginning April 15 until disposed of, the fur- 
nishings of one of the oldest homes in the state 
of Maryland, consisting of several lowboys, high- 
boys; about twenty Queen Anne and Chippendale 
wa Windsor chairs and settees; 8 pictures done 
in 1760 and innumerable other things. These are 
_all pedigreed, original and absolutely authentic 
) articles. Those interested may view same by apply- 
ing to T. van C. Puivuips, Justice of the Peace, 
, Westtown, Chester Co., Penna. 

‘EVERAL PIECES in choice curly maple, dining 
_ room suite 19 pieces; wardrobe; four poster bed; 
' two dressers with mirrors; bowed front chest of 
| drawers; secretary; bureau; corner cupboard; two 
* sets of six cane-seat chairs; rope-leg three-drawer 
' sewing table; lap-secretary; slant top desk; long 
) sofa; short sofa. FRANK Enruart, Stone House, 
- Roney’s Point, W. Va. 

NLAID SHERATON ANTIQUE GRANDFATH- 
ER CLOCK, 130 years old; works and case in per- 
| fect condition, $218.40. Particulars on application 
’ to Samuet Ferris, 110 Royal Avenue, Belfast, 
' Treland. 


BUTHENTIC DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE, 
) built 1714, for sale furnished, stone and brick, six 
| fireplaces, original beams, mantels and hardware. 
| Modern plumbing, 27 acres, orchard, vineyard, 
. woodland, brook, mill pond; thatched mill, 

arn, garage, ice house. Two hours New York on 
| State Road to Albany, particulars on request. H. 
) Boarpmay, Mill House, Marlborough, N. Y. 


ERSONAL. If the gentleman who lauded my beauty, 

commented upon the exquisiteness of my form and 
endeavored to lure me from my old New Jersey 
home will call at 17 Prospect Street, Westfield, 
N. J., I and my antique associates will be pleased 
to renew his acquaintance. Professional purchasers 
welcomed. 


‘LOCK GLASSES AND DIALS, restored or re- 
produced. Mirror tops; Terry glasses, trays, hand 
) painted. Prompt service. Reference from leading 
_ collectors. B. Rasxinp, 12 Hollander Street, 
_ Boston 21, Mass. 
/ET OF SIX MARKED SPODE STONE CHINA 
_ PLATES decorated in colored enamels in pheasant 
pattern. Diameter 9/2”. Marion CLARKE, 127 
Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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of buyers of antiques use 


day without knowing that such a shop as yours exists. 


\- Se your eyes wander down the Collectors’ Guide t 

your city do you find your shop and its location? If youd 
this list as a directory. Some one of them is passing through your city 
When spring opens the roads hundreds of them will 


A FATHER AND DAUGHTER, familiar with 
antiques and their public, would like to take 
charge of an historic house or sales-room. Law- 
tons, Shirley Center, Mass. Tel. Shirley 35-4. 


GENUINE RARE OLD ENGLISH MEZZO- 
TINTS, aquatints; French mezzotints; Baxter, 
Le Bond, Currier & Ives, Kellogg, sporting, old 
London lithographs; Godey, Graham, English- 
woman, Peterson fashion prints, etchings and steel 
engravings. Lawrence E. Dicke, 808 Washington 
Street, Evanston, III. 


ANTIQUE MAHOGANY BOW FRONTED 
CORNER CUPBOARD, $65; pair two light 
candelabra, 28 cut lustre drops, $70; old English 
samplers 25” x 21"’, $30; Georgian silver muffi- 
neers in stand, $250; old French china tea service, 
vA Mrs. H. L. C. Mortey, Box 583, Annapolis, 

ROUND RINGOLD CUP-PLATE large letters; 
three mold, three inch quilted glass creamer; Glea- 
son pewter sugar bowl; colored flasks. No. 426. 


HIGHBOY, American walnut, original throughout; 
Duncan Phyfe, 3 feet, 4 inches round tilt-top table; 
maple work stand; Hepplewhite inlaid half round 
card table; Windsor chairs; mirrors; maple, ma- 
hogany shaving stands; tea boxes; andirons; Staf- 
fordshire; silver; glass. (Dealers welcome). KERNS 
Art SHop, 1725 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


PAIR of bell-shaped dolphin candlesticks in clear 
glass with opalescent edges; two clear glass Sand- 
wich vases; one small paperweight, apples on 
latticework ground; Washington Irving snuff box; 
rare bottles; cup-plates and Currier prints. DororHy 
O. Scnusart, Inc., 145 Fifth Avenue, Pelham, and 
536 Main Street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


LARGE COLLECTION of ship models, pictures and 
naval items with small Nelson collection. For sale 
en bloc only. London, England. No. 408. 


OLD BOOKS. Tell me what you want in old and rare 


books. Perhaps I have it for you. Henry W. 
GREENE, 4 Birge Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


RARE OLD IRISH WATERFORD glass covered 
dish and other antiques. Grorce W. Funk, 854 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


SHAY OF SOMERVILLE sells good antiques 
cheaply. Large and constantly changing stock of 
chairs, bureaus, desks, tables, mirrors, pewter. 
18 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. (2 blocks from 
Sullivan Square.) 


GLASS CUP PLATES, historical and conventional; 
American historical flasks and bottles; paper- 
weights; silver and copper lustre; salts, Lafayette, 
H. Clay, chariot race and others; dolphin candle- 
sticks. Jos. YArEGER, 1264 East Third Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

PINK LUSTRE TEA SET, two bannister back 
chairs; three tavern tables; two Queen Anne chairs; 
other things. THE Opp SHop, Miss Kare PIERCE 
THAYER, 154 Commercial Street, Weymouth, 
Mass. 

RARE CZECHO-SLOVAK DOWER CHEST, 300 
years old, beautifully inlaid. Mrs. A. W. Crark, 
20 Prescott Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


PANORAMIC View of New York from the East 


River, 1844; colored lithograph with contemporary 
gilt frame 35 inches by 14 inches, published by 
Robert Havell, Sing Sing, N. Y., extremely rare 
print. Price and particulars on application. No. 427. 
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SET OF TWO CANTON PORCELAIN SOUP 
PLATES AND TUREEN WITH TRAY, deco- 
rated in dark blue with Chinese landscape. Marion 
Ciarke, 127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prospect 8395. 


GRANDFATHER CLOCK, rare mahogany finish, 


banjo case, 7% feet high, perfect time keeper. 
Price $300. No. 425. 


EARLY AMERICAN PIANOFORTE, Geib make; 


Alken, Ackerman, Pollard sporting prints; Baxter, 
LeBlonde, Currier prints; large eagle cup-plate 
dated 1831; curly maple bureau; early pine tavern 
tables. Bkunswick, Woodmont, Conn. 


SHIP MODEL, sailor’s model of three masted clipper 


from Rockland, Maine, 1860, 22’ over-all length, 
$100; also large 1890 sloop, five feet over-all length, 
scale workmanship, sailing model, $75; very fine 
celéstial globe, Rome, 1636, hand drawn parchment 
illuminated with gold stars, fine stand, very rare, 
$75; pair old duelling pistols in original case, hand- 
some light burl walnut handles, beautifully en- 
graved metal inlaid with gold, $40. Harry C. 
RicHarpson, 478 West 24th Street, New York City 


STIEGEL SUGAR BOWL, salt, creamer, in blue; 
blue diamond lid, will fit 4 inch Stiegel bowl. 
Photos sent. No. 424. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. Our quest of the 
antique the past winter has added many choice 
things to our large collection. Mr. anp Mrs. GEORGE 
Parker Bo.tes, Jr., Antiquarians, 35 Atkinson 
Street. 


SHOULD be glad to examine, with idea of purchase, 


old Chinese or Spanish shawl with large pattern 
embroidered in colors. State lowest price. No. 428. 


GENUINE DERBY SPAR; vases; bowls; dishes; 
candlesticks; goblets; lanterns; choice color and 
design. Correspondence with collectors and 
museums invited. “BLtur JoHNn’”’ ARTCRAFT, 43a 


Rathbone Place, London W. I., England. 

A BOSTON ROCKER; 8 maple chairs; maple bu- 
reau; mahogany veneered secretary; mahogany 
wall table; general line of glassware. J. Morrirt, 
28 Park Street, Brockton, Mass. 


FIRST AND SECOND Empire furniture to Western 


dealers at reasonable prices; ottomans, armchairs, 
sofas, chandeliers, chests, tables, etc. THomas 
Devine, 38 Holiday Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


HAND-WOVEN COVERLETS, beautiful geometri- 
cal patterns; early Pennsylvania walnut highboys; 
chests of drawers; decorated Dutch chests; oak 
paneled chest; walnut gateleg table; walnut Chip- 
pendale drop leaf table; Pennsylvania ladder back 
chairs; pair early walnut turned and leather covered 
chairs; mahogany Hepplewhite armchair; bureau; 
mirrors; etc. Photos sent. Antiquity guaranteed. 
Criarence W. Brazer, Crozer Building, Chester, 
Penna. 


HANDMADE hemisphere map of the world, signed 
and dated 1818; oilcloth tablecloth with picture of 
Brooklyn bridge and New York City; the Wash- 
ington map of the U. S., 1861, with many interesting 
details; fine pie crust stencil tray with Bird of Para- 
dise, fountain and hollyhocks decoration; complete 
service of the historical Westward Ho glass. Mrs. 
M. W. We tts, 837 Eastwood Avenue, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN ART BOOKS, current and out of 
print. Send list of books wanted. Martin W. 
Morrirt, 528 W. 142d Street, New York City. 


To a DEALER’S INTEREST 


o Dealers, on the next page. Is your city listed? And under 
o not, remember that each month many thousands 


or town each 


begin their yearly tours in search of antiques. You wouldn't consider doing business in a shop without a num- 
ber on a Street without a name. Then why neglect to have your name and address appear on the busiest 


| antique Street of America? 


ANTIQUES 


683 Atlantic Avenue 


BOSTON 


: 
- 
| 


COLLECTORS GUIDE TOeg DEA EER. 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES: 
H. Lichtroor Forses, 6404 Pasadena Avenue 
at Avenue 64. General line. 
M. A. Loose, 2904-06 Los Feliz Boulevard. 
General line. 


CONNECRICUA 
*GREENWICH: Tue Hanpicrart SHop oF OLivia, 
12 West Putnam Avenue. 
HARTFORD: 
*Mrs. G. Bratnarp SmiTH, so Farmington Avenue. 
*Mme_. E. Tourison, 29 Girard Avenue. 
MARION: Warren F. Lewis, P. O. Box 114. 
General line. 
*NORWALK: D. A. Bernstein, 205 Westport. 
Avenue. 
*NEW HAVEN: Mattory’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 
Chapel Street. 
*NEW LONDON: James Davipson, 191 Howard St. 
STAMFORD: Otp Ho ty House, 575 Main Street. 
General line. 
*STRATFORD: Treasure House, 6s9 Ferry Road. 
*WEST HAVEN: Marie Gouin ARMSTRONG, 277 
Elm Street. 


*WHEATOGUE: Petripone Tavern 
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*WINDSOR: Ar THE SIGN OF THE CANDLESTICK 
ILLINOIS 
*CHICAGO: Lawrence Hyams s Co., 643 Wabash 
Ave. 
Bs MAINE 


BANGOR: New Encrianp Antique Sxop, 2 W. 
Broadway. General line. 


*ROCKLAND: Coss & Davis. 


7 J 
BALVIMORE tis hae 
*Epwarp T. Bacon, 208 W. Mulberry Street, 
Mfg. of Mirror and Picture Frames. 
Joun G. Martruews, 8 East Franklin Street. 
General line, interior decorator. 


BOSTON: MASSACHUSETTS 


*Bosron ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street. 
CoroniaL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL Co., 151 Charles 
Street. General line. 
*Lreon Davin, 147 Charles Street, Hooked Rugs. 
*A. L. Firmin, 34 Portland Street. Reproduction 
of old brasses. 
*FLAYDERMAN & KaurMann, 67 Charles Street. 
*Grorce C. GeBeLein, 79 Chestnut Street. Old 
silver. 
*GRILLEY, Cartes T., 49 Charles St. 
*]. Grossman, 42 Charles Street. 
*Jorpan Marsu Co., Washington Street. 
*Witiiam B. McCarrtny, 30 Hollis Street. 
*Wom. K. McKay Co., 7 Bosworth Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 
*New EnGLanD ANTIQUE SHOP, 55 Charles Street. 
*QuEEN ANNE Company, 739 Boylston Street. 
*J. Sack, 85 Charles Street. 
*SHREVE, Crump & Low, 147 Tremont Street. 
*A. SrowELL, & Co., 24 Winter Street. Jewelers 
and repairers of jewelry. 
BRIDGEWATER: E xa B. SparRrELL, 1085 Pleas- 
ant Street. 
*BROOKLINE: H. Sacks & Sons, 62-64 Harvard St. 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Anpverson & RUuFLE, 30 Boylston Street. Re- 
pairers and general line. 


*EAST MILTON: Mrs. C. J. STEELE, 396 Adams St. 


FITCHBURG: Tue Antique SHop, 682 Main Street. 
General line. 
*GLOUCESTER: F. C. Poote, Bond’s Hill. 
*GREAT BARRINGTON: Years Ago. 


GREENFIELD: Juuia D. S. Snow, 277 Federal 
Street. Genera] line. 
HAVERHILL: 
F. J. Finnerty, 6 Newton Road. 
Mrs. J. Herperr Marsie, 2 Salem Street, 


Bradford District. 
*W. B. Spautpina, 17 Walnut Street. 
HINGHAM: Dantet S. Macner, Fountain Square. 
General line and appraiser. 
LONGMEADOW: 
*E. C. Hari, 145 Longmeadow Street 
*HeELEN M. MERRILL, 1124 Longmeadow Street. 


LOWELL: 
Brive Hen Antique Suop, Harrison Street. 
General line. 
Louise R, Reaver, 417 Westford Street. General 
line. 
MALDEN: Annie L. Woopsipg, 27 Appleton St. 
*MATTAPOISETT: S. ExvizaperH York, Marion 
Road. 
MIDDLEBORO: Stuptey & Drew, 75 North Main 
Street. General line. 
*NANTUCKET: J. Harrierp Morton (Old Curi- 
osity Shop) 13 Centre St. 
NEW BEDFORD: ; 

Mrs. Crarx’s Suop, Eighth Street. General line. 
*Tue CoLoniAt Suop, 22-24 North Water Street. 
ORANGE: Miss Ema G. Firts, 59 Winter Street, 

General line. 
*PLYMOUTH: 
Tue Jonn ALDEN ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*“Ye BRADFORD ARMS. 
SOUTH SUDBURY: Goutpine’s Antique SHOP. 
General] line. 
TAUNTON: A. L. Dean Company, 60 Harrison 
Avenue. General line. 
*WAYLAND: KartuerineE N. Lorine. 
*WEST DENNIS: Baker’s AnTIQUE Rooms. 


MICHIGAN 
ROCHESTER: Tue Otp Mitt Antique SuHop. 
General line. 


MISSOURI 
ST. JOSEPH: Ye Ourpe Tyme Suopps, 


Street. General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
*CONCORD: Dersy’s. 
DOVER: E. Anton, Opposite Depot, 3d Street. 
General line. 
HENNIKER: Max Israet. General line. 
KEENE: Keene Antique Suop. General line. 
*LISBON: Wuire Bircy ANTIQUE SHOP. 
NASHUA: Mrs. Epiru L. Cote, So. 
R. F. D. 2, General line. 
PEMBROKE: Co tecror’s Luck, Pembroke Street. 
General line. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
J. L. Coteman, 217 Market Street. General line. 
*E. A. WIGGIN, 350 State Street. 


NEW JERSEY 
HADDONFIELD: Frances Wore Carey, 46 
Grove Street. General line. 
HOPEWELL: Witmer Moore, 18 West Broad 
Street. Genera] line. 
MONTCLAIR: F. S. Capozzi, 
Avenue. General line. 
SUMMIT: Tue Banp Box, 8 Franklin Place. General 
line, interior decorations. 
*TRENTON: H. M. Reip, 27-29 North Warren 
Street. Auctioneers and Appraisers. 


NEW YORK 
*AUBURN: G. W. Ricuarpson & Son, Richardson 
Square. 
BROOKLYN: 
*Marion CLarKE, 127 Cambridge Place. 
*Harry Mark, 749 Fulton Street. 
BUFFALO: Hati’s Antique Srupios, 44 Allen 
Street. General line. 
DUNDEE: 
Hazeu Harrenpine. General line. 
*Jemima WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*FLUSHING: Frep J. Peters, 384-386 Broadway, 
Murray Hill. 
*ITHACA: CotoniaL ANTIQUE STORE, 308 Stewart 
Avenue. 
*JAMAICA: KarTHERinE WILLIs, 272 
Avenue. 
LE ROY: Caruarine Murvock. General line. 
*NEW ROCHELLE: Ina J. Kercuen, 1o Division 
Street. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
*ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park Avenue and sgth 
Street. Auctioneers. 
*CLARKE’S GALLERIES, 42 E. 
tioneers and Appraisers. 
*THE Cotony Suops, 397 Madison Avenue. 
*D. Curtis, 2085 Lexington Avenue. 


1123 Jule 


Main St., 


663 Bloomfield 


Hillside 


g8th Street. Auc- 


*Mrs. A. K. Dresser, 11 E. 8th Street. 
*Hurry, Renwick C., 6 West 28th Street. Pic 
tures and paintings. 
*Mary Lent, g East 8th Street. 
*Jane Wuirte Lonspa_e, 114 E. goth Street. 
*H. A. & K. S. McKearin, 735 Madison Avenue, 
- *J. Harrietp Morton, 229 E. 37th Street. 
*F, Noste & Company, 126 Lexington Avenue, 
*FLorian Papp, 525 Lexington Avenue. 
*Epiry Ranp, 161 West 72d Street. 
*THe Rosenpacny Company, 273 Madison Ave, 
*Tue 16 East 13TH STREET ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*SKINNER-HILL Company, Inc., 342 Madison Ave. 
*ADRIEN F. WELLENS, 345 W. 88th Street. 
*WestrportT ANTIQUE SHOP, 10 East 53d Street. 
*Max WIL.iaMs, 538 Madison Avenue. Prini 
and Ship Models. 
*PELHAM: Dororny O. Scuusart, Inc., 145 Fifth 
Avenue. 
*PLEASANTVILLE: A. WILLrIaMs, 
Road. 
*WARSAW: J. CauiLu. 


OHIO 

*CINCINNATI: J. P. Zimmerman & Sons, 1013, 
Walnut Street. 
CLEVELAND: Georce WILtIam BIERCE, 8 
Euclid Avenue. Interior Decorator. Genera 
YELLOW SPRINGS: Mrs. James E. Ketty, Nor 
College Street. General line. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN: Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Jacoss, I 236 
Walnut Street. General line. 
BETHLEHEM : A. H. Rice, 519 North New Street 
General line. - 
CHESTER: CrarenceW. Brazer, Crozer Building 
Furniture. 
CHRISTIANA: WitiraM R. Fietes & Bro., 
caster Co. General line. 
*MALVERN: Ws. Batu & Son. Brasses. 
PHILADELPHIA: | 
*Puit. ANTIQUE Company, 7th and Chestil ut 
Streets. | 
*Marrua DeHaas REEves, 1807 Ranstead Street. 
*RosENBACH Company, 1320 Walnut Street. — 
*ArTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut Street. 
*POTTSTOWN: Tu_E Antique Suop or Mrs, M. B, 
CookErow, 265 King Street. ; 
SELLERSVILLE: on Bethlehem Pike, Ira S.| 
Reep. General line. 
WAYNE: “THE LANTERNS,” 
General line. 
WEST CHESTER: 
Francis D. Brinton, 
line. 
Louise Barsper Maruiot, R.F.D. 2. Genera’ 
line. x 


62 Ossining 


near Lincoln Highway. 


Oermead Farm. Genera 


RHODE ISLAND 
*EAST PROVIDENCE: Mrs. 
Brouwer, 260 Brow Street. 
*PAWTUCKET: G. R. S. Kitiam, Clock repairi 
*PROVIDENCE: Provipence ANTIQUE COMPA 
728 Westminster Street. 


VERMONT 


CLARENCE 


*WINDSOR: Ye Mirror Inn. | 

VIRGINIA | 

RICHMOND: 4 
Eveanor B. Burverre, Telephone Boulevard 

6303- lle 4 | 

J. K. Bearp. General line. ut 
WASHINGTON, D. C. o 


*MRS. CORDLEY: 812 17th Street, N. W. H 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Street, N. W 
*THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Conneéticut 
Avenue, N. W. Ss 
WEST VIRGINIA | 
RONEY’S POINT: Srone House. On National 
Highway. i 
ENGLAND 
*CHESHIRE: J. Corxitt, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 
*WARRINGTON: H. Sruarr Pace, 129 Bridge 
Street. | 
*YORK: W. F. GreENwoop Sons L1p., 24 Stonegate: 


1 
| 


Atlantic Printii 
Boston § 


_ From Our Collection of Fine 
| Antiques 


Ou 


<4 and 


Rare Clocks 
of Ancient Lineage 


tl FERRY is a-name 
which needs no introduc- 
tion to the lover of good old 
clocks. A fine example of the 
work of this master craftsman 
now graces our collection of 
antiques. 
Among our treasures is also 
a fascinating old clock with 
carved pineapple columns of 
exquisite workmanship. 


Quatnt Lamps 
of Sandwich Glass 


FE are acknowledged 
headquarters for very 
choice old Sandwich Glass. 


The secret formula for producing 
the wonderful luStre of this old time 
ware seems to have eluded the modern 
glass maker—a circumstance which 
makes doubly interesting our display 
of beautiful Sandwich Glass Lamps 
in matching pairs and quaint old 
moulds. 

This collection is so arranged as to 


be easily inspected. 


Our selection of choice bits of -Antique Furniture has never been more varied 
nor more interestin g. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


BiG) aalz@in 


SCADA 
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From the | 
fishing village of Lowestoft 


HE clay from which the fa- 
mous Lowestoft pottery was 
made was discovered by Hewlin 
Luson in 1756. The following 
year Gillmgwater, Browne, Ald- 
red, and Rickman started the 
factory which was to prove so 
successful and whose china is so 
eagerly sought by collectors to- 
day. 

The works were closed in 1802 
or 1804. One contributing cause 
of the closing was the destruction 
of a large quantity of the ware in 
Holland during the invasion by 
Napoleon. 

The two plates illustrated 
above were, without a doubt, 
made at the Bow Lane (now 


Crown Street) pottery. The dec- 
oration is of powder blue under- 
glaze in Chinese taste. In fact, 
so great was the Chinese influence - 
in the china and furniture of that 
period that the potters went so 
far as to imitate the Chinese 
marks. The panels are decorated — 
in blue on a white ground. 

These plates are of soft paste, 
a little harder. than Bow or 
Chelsea. It is said that Browne 
disguised himself as a workman 
and worked with his competitors 
until he was able to steal the 
secret of the paste. 

You are cordially invited to 
see these beautiful plates now on 
display on our third floor. 


Correspondence with collectors and museums is solicited 


SHREVE, CRUMP AND LOW COMPANY 


Founded in 1800 


Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Uillage Green Shop 


will reopen for the season 


June 15th. 


This venerable and very inter- 
esting New England house is 


completely furnished with GRACE S. WHITTEMORE 


choicest early American furni- ; 
ture, glass, china, etc., all of 59 South Main Street 


which is for sale. IpswicnH, MassacCHUSETTS 


The SHow WINDow of ANTIQUES 
by MAIL 


EFORE I say anything about this month’s display, let me express a word of 

appreciation concerning the reception accorded to this idea of opening my show 

window in Antiques and dealing as directly and frankly as I know how with 
my clients. I have heard from all parts of the country and I have been surprised and 
gratified at the friendly tone of the letters which I have received. 

I think that I have succeeded in establishing the confidence of my readers: | know 
that I have Striven earnestly to deserve it. The privilege of returning shipments which 
prove unsatisfactory is about as sure protection as any one can offer. And, of course, 
I can always supply bank references. 

Some of my correspondents are showing signs of an interesting development in the 
field of collecting, which seems worth passing along: that is, a7 appreciation of cherry- 
wood. Cherrywood, when properly finished, is very beautiful, and, with age, assumes 
an exceptionally fine patina. Much of it was used by early New York State cabinet- 

makers, and I venture to suggest that cherrywood furniture may shortly outdistance 
maple in popularity. 

Just one word more. People sometimes forget that my pictures of antiques usually 
represent the only example which I possess of a given type. When the piece is sold, 
I may be quite unable to-duplicate it. The early collector usually gets the plums. 
Meanwhile may J not forward you my full list? 


es: 


Poe tON TES [ILLUSTRA FED OFFERINGS 


Please order by number as indicated in the pictures 


{1]—Slat-back chair. Good finials. 39’ [10]—Maple four-post bed. Plain cut-out 
to top of posts. Splint seat. Condition head-board. No footboard. Exception- 
perrect , & $12. ally fine urn-turnings. Posts 98’ high. 

{2]—Four-post hed: W es ood: letained Condition perfect, except for one or 
cherry. Unusually refined turnings. two small nicks . 

Posts 5114” high. Condition perfect . 40. 11] Old-time schoolmaster’s desk. Curly 
[3]—Solid old cherry writing table. 29” maple, including iar s yy toegy Ue 
high. Top 18” x 2814”. Finely turned over all, 3234”; top, 32 x 24 
Sheraton legs. Hasidsdine brasses would ey ink stained top; otherwise Der- 
make this a distinguished piece : 7, Coe Siem Cae oad 
[4]_Old blanket ahaa: Lift top, two 12|—Cherry bureau. Opal Sandwich 


drawers; painted Colonial yellow. One gre ees Feet oven ae sdk 


drawer retains old brasses, other has 4 
3 roe set 13]—Cherry day- bed. Spoo! turned posts 
wooden knobs. Condition perfect. Un- and legs. Length 72", width 24!". 


usual piece, excellent for redecorating. 35. 5 d 
{5]—Set of four Hitchcock chairs. Rush 1 ees roe rake 
t = : 14[— One drawer cherry ‘table. ‘Height 
seats. All perfect except that old sten- 28”: top, 1934x1714". Condition 
ciling is faded. The set. . : perfect er 
{6]—Sandwich glass lamp. Hear rts ‘and {15]—Two drawer, pedestal s sewing table. 
diamonds pattern, complete with Height 2814”; top, 2014 x 18”. 
burner and snuffers. Clear glass, quite [16]—Pair old scent bottles. Decorated 
ei@areed. G5. gs Slt in white and gold enamel. Fascinat- 
[7|—Boston rocking ehaie: 3834" high. ingly unusual examples. The pair . 
Old stencii and striping perfect. An ex- {17]—Solid cherry storage chest. Height 
pee y good piece of its type. . 15.00 33”: top, 37” x 1614”. Stained cherry 
{8]—Slat-back rocker. Rush seat. Perfect color A 
condition. . 14.00 ,18]—Curly maple ‘and mahogany finish 
[ Early pine chest of drawers. 4514 ” bureau. Wooden knobs. Price on ap- 
high; top, 4034 x 19’. Old brass knobs. plication . 

Top, bottom and sides, each of single '19}|—KFight cup ‘plates. ‘Each 3” diameter 
board. Recently refinished . . . 78.00 Charmingly etched thin glass. Each . 2.00 


J. F. CAHILL, e4vtzques by Marl 


WARSAW, NEW YORK 
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An 
Arranged 
Collection 
at the 
Mackay 


Galleries 
ee 


It is obvious 
that an artisti- 
cally displayed 
collection will 
bringemeore 
buyers and bet- 
‘ter prices than 
is possible 
where such care 
is not exercised 


ee 


A dequate and attractive Exhibitions preliminary to sales, constitute a cardinal principle of Mackay Service. 
Years of experience in appraising, cataloguing and conducting sales of household goods, antique 
or modern, make this Company the logical agents in all such matters. 


AUCTIONEERS 


William K.M ackay Company @ APPRAISERS 7 Bosworth Street, Boston, Mass. 


O'T only examples of antique furniture but 

also rare and beautiful decorative accessories 
for the home are combined in the permanent 
exhibits of the Rosenbach Galleries. Representative 
of every Style and period, and drawn from dis- 
tinguished collections in America, France, Eng- 
land, Italy and Spain, the variety and extent of 
this assemblage are without counterpart in this 


country. ‘ 


The attention of print collectors and others is called 
to an unusual assortment of old English and French 
color prints, line engravings, etchings and sporting 
prints by old and modern masters. 


— ¢ 


Mauocany CHIPPENDALE CHAIR Prices, with photographs, sent on application 
(¢. 1770) 
One of set of nine early American dining chairs. 
Front legs straight, with characteristic outer h R C N 
corner beading. Slip seat. Gothic back splat Ce O S EN BA C H O M PA Y 
of unusually free yet dignified sweep of line. 


Observe the subtle curve of the stiles of the 2 i, 3 MaDIson AVENUE I 3 IO WALNUT STRE nr 


back and the refinement of the cresting. Only 


rarely is so complete and so desirable a set of New York Philadelphia 


chairs encountered. 


211 Ee 


CHIPPENDALE MIRROR WITH PIERCED SCROLLS SHERATON MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD AND KNIFE BOXES 


| Le SACK 


OLD NEW ENGLAND FURNITUR 
85 (farles oe 
Da eon ee (7 NI 


‘Removal Sale 


LEASE EXPIRING. HAVE RECEIVED 
NOTICE TO MOVE 


ZA\OU will find this sale a great opportunity 
|| for collectors and dealers. There are thou- 
sands of things too numerous to mention, 
in fact, the largest stock of original antiques 
in Philadelphia. There are bargains for everyone. 


Dow t Fi orget 


Arts 


SUSSEL'S 


Antiques 


1724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


DEES .O OKREDERUGr St Ore 


EvizaBpetuH Waucu, Collector 
Provincetown, Massachusetts 
OLLECTORS like to buy from collectors. Our 


experience has given us an authoritative stand- 
ing which is your guarantee of satisfactory service. 
In the oldest house in quaint Provincetown you 
will find an extensive collection of antiques and 
charming modern florals at prices appealing to the 
most economically minded lover of beautiful things. 
Letters stating your personal needs receive pains- 
taking attention and we ship on approval. 


THE SHIP MODES Eee 


Cou.ton Waucu, Collector 
Provincetown, ~Massachusetts 


E have made an extensive study of the mari- 

time matters of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Our shop displays a choice collection of 
ship-models, ships in bottles, half models and allied 
pieces. 

We also specialize in decorating sea-chests, screens 
and over-mantles with marine subjects in the exact 
manner of the old seamen painters. 

Estimates and sketches furnished. 


Bel Re Ke Sel DE 
at WAYLAND 


MassACHUSETTS 


ON THE BOSTON- 
Wao RCE St ER 
ete Ren Pol Ee 


The placeis easily reached 
by motor or by train: an 
old time dwelling, some- 
what altered at later dates, 
but maintaining the charm 
of the spacious early days 
when it was first set in 
the midst of green lawns, 
Shadowed by venerable 
elms. 

ees 


oer NG COMES 


No better background for antiques could well be 
imagined than this OLtp Hatt. This season its 
ever shifting collections will be found more than 
ever varied and showing increased emphasis 
upon items which the experienced collector will 
recognize as apart from the ordinary: a chair, for 
example, of Brewster type, but exhibiting 
Strangely early turnings; Spanish foot chairs 
with superb, heavily turned stretchers; conven- 
ient small tables for lamps, and lamps for tables. 
Paintings. Latterly THE Otp Hatt has acquired 
several paintings by early masters—European 


KiIRKSIDE at WAYLAND 


ot at 3 be 


The OLD HALL 
of ANTIQUES 
at KIRKSIDE 


AGP VAT LNG 
BACKGROUND FOR 
VARIED COLLECTIONS 


Entering at the rear of 
the house, you climb a 
short flight of stairs to 
find yourself in THE 
Otp Hatt, where the 
countryside used to gather 
for dancing parties, and 
to make and unmake the 
fate of the community at 
town meeting. 


oF 
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and American. They have been purchased on the 
basis of discernment of intrinsic quality without 
undue search for notable signatures. Hence their 
decorative desirability is much greater than is 
measured by their price. 

The Bargain Barn is always filled with odds and 
ends of furniture, china, glass, metal ware and 
architectural fragments, among which one may 
discover the treasure trove needed to give 
authority to restoration, or flavor to new con- 
Struction, or, perhaps, to piece out the missing 
parts of some valued set. 


InreRIoR oF THE Op Haiti — Where early visit and inspection are invited 


rea THeERINE. N.. LORING 


Wayland, Massachusetts 


(Send for the new Spring list) 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 
RARE BOOKS PRINTS 
OBJECTS OF ART 


On May 1, 1924 


DORO Tio: 
SCHUBART 


- INCORPORATED 


PROPOSALS SUBMITTED FOR SALE 
BY AUCTION 


APPRAISALS AND CATALOGUES furnished under ex- 
pert direction, in the settlement of estates, for inheritance 
tax, insurance, and other purposes. We are prepared also 
to supplement this work by making catalogues of the con- 
tents of homes or of entire estates, such catalogues to be 
modelled after the finely and intelligently produced cata- 

logues of our own Sales. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR SHOPS AT 
LAS FlIPt AVENUE 


PELHAM 
AND 
5 30 MAIN STREET 


NEW ROCHELLE 


INVITATIONS TO OUR SALES 
MAILED UPON REQUEST 


Clarke's Galleries 


42-44 EAST 58TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AND WILL OCCUPY INSTEAD 


THE HOUSE AT 


651 MAIN STREET 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


ROOSEVELT SQUARE 
(OPPOSITE THE PUBLIC LIBRARY) 


WHERE 
THERE WILL BE DISPLAYED 


THEIR ENTIRE STOCK 
OF 


Early American 
Antiques 


Height, 53, width, 54”, depth, 21”. 


Old English Court Cupboard 


1602 


This genuine early English Court Cupboard 
of richly carved oak is marked “W. S. 
(William Spencer) 1602”. It comes from 
Pollard Hall, Yorkshire, and is in fine con- 
dition and of superior polish. Price $1350. 


W.F.GREENWOOD & SONS, Lid. 


Pork 24 Stonegate England 
Established 1829 Patronized by Royalty 


IN A MORE INTERESTING 
AND APPROPRIATE 


SETTING 


e 
eA Good Antique 1s a Good 


Investment 


(KE 
ex 
4; 


Be ced.” This was the Captain Cook wall-paper, 
a panoramic view of the South Sea Islands and the 
natives discovered by Captain Cook, Laperouse and 
other voyagers. 
At least four sets of this interesting paper came 
to America at the time of its publication. A fifth 
set taken from the walls of an 
old mansion in the South of 
France has just landed in (gee 
Bee UK clts rarity, its «| SAPrMN coor WALI-ParER 
pestry a; P 
beauty of color, and its his- Price $2,500. 
torical interest make this paper a valuable acquisition. 
The price is $2,500 for the set. 
= Eleven other old scenic papers, including Vernet’s 
eee ows “Hunt,” in grisaille, $1,200; a large panel of the 
Price $900. “Monuments of Paris,” in color, $500; “The Lady 
of the Lake,” in sepia, $550; and the “Views of London,” in grisaille, 


$500, are to be found in this distinguished colledtion. 


TELEMACHUS IN THE ISLAND OF CALYPSO 
Scenic paper in colors, varnished, 36 lineal feet. Price $2,500. 


mew N GY MCCLELLAND, Inc. 
753 Fifth Avenue, New York (ity 
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Ten minutes from Liverpool Cables: Antiques, Birkenhead 
Twenty minutes from Chester ; Telephone: 198 Rock Ferry 


ROCK FERRY, BIRKENHEAD, EVGLAND 


One of the -Most Interesting Stocks of Genuine Antiques 
in England 
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TRADE ENQUIRIES ESPECIALLY 3G 


IRECT from their English agents the Queen 
Anne Studios have just received an importa- 
tion of exceptional Chippendale furniture, 
which has been arranged so as to constitute an 
important historical and decorative exhibit, which 
the public is cordially invited to attend. 

This exhibit includes a variety of chairs, indi- 
vidual and in sets, a rare table desk, an Irish 
Chippendale side table, a large secretary with doors 
of panelled glass and some charming stools and 
side tables. 

In their general collections the Queen Anne 
Studios are emphasizing many unusual but inex- 
pensive items, selected with special reference to their 
suitability as gifts for weddings or other occasions. 


Illustration: English oaken 
Dining Room furniture; 
gate table, curiously crested 
slat back chairs, serving 
table, china rack, etc.; a 
distinctive yet conservative 
equipment. 


The Queen Anne Company 


739 Boylston Street : +:  Bosron, Mass. 


Telephone, Back Bay 3732 
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Now that the migratory sea- only one alternative: fo have 
son is on, subscribers to AN- A N | OQ. U E S notification of your change of 


TIQUES are, many of them, address sent the subscription 
TABLE of CONTENTS 


planning to shift their moor- department before moving has 
Vol. V May, 1924 No, 5 


ings. About the time of casting actually occurred. 
anchor in the newly chosen : 
haven, they are liable to ex- e 
Tt is, alas, the painful duty of 


perience a sudden sense of 
vacancy. For the first of the the subscription department to 
require at least two weeks notice 


month will have come, and with 
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if there is nobody at home but 
the family cat, neither the 
feline, nor the subscription 
department can be held re- 
sponsible should the subscriber 
fail to receive his copy. 


e 


And the moral of that is, send 
a postcard promptly. 


€ 


The magazine ANTIQUES is the only 
magazine published by ANTIQUES, 
Inc., and is in no way,connected with 
any other publication. . 
Copies of ANTIQUES are matied on" the 
30th of the month preceding the date of 
issue. Complaints regarding non-receipt 
of copies should be entered by the 10th 
of the month in which the issue appears. 
Otherwise replacement copies will not be 
Sent. 

Copyright, 1924, by Freperick E. At- 
woop, Treasurer of ANTIQUES, Incor- 
porated. 


GET ACOUAINTED AUCTION SALE 
On the Boston “Post ‘Road 


REVIOUS to opening a new branch shop on the ture in pine, curly maple, walnut and mahogany, 
Boston Post Road, about midway between Rye beautifully decorated settees and chairs for your 
and Port Chester, N. Y., in the building formerly summer homes; a real collection of fine pewter, 
known as the Boston Post Road Inn, I have decided to _ including marked American pieces—tankards, etc.; 
hold there an opening “Get Acquainted” Sale. | want 50 selected hooked and braided rugs, a fine collection 
you all to come—a personal invitation to you, Collect- of beautiful old china and lustre, early American glass, 
ors, Antique Lovers, Dealers—I want to know youall. Stiegel, Sandwich glass and salts and rare three-mold 
At this sale will be offered many of my choicest glass, historical bottles, choice specimens of early 
antiques from my personal collections. It’s going to be American pottery, old irony, andirons, and a large 
one of the most comprehensive and choice collections collection (over 50) of rare framed Currier prints.— 
offered this year—embracing Early American furni- A Reat Couiecror’s SaAre—don’t miss it. 


Sale takes place May 8th, beginning at 10 @ clock, Port Chester, No Y. 


Conducted by J. B. Stsson’s Sons, Auctioneers House opened for inspection May 7TH 


Such a situation is bound to 
be disturbing. ANTIQUES wishes 
that it could follow its friends 
about with the unfailing in- 
stinct which seems to character- 
ize bills, begging letters and 
propaganda. But, since that 
privilege is denied it, there is 
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Published Monthly at 683 Ar.Lantic 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Liberty 3118 


Supscription Rate, $4.00 ror ONE 
Year, Prick ror A SINGLE Copy 
50 Cents 


A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date of issue with which it 1s to take 
effect. Duplicate copies may not be sent 
to replace those undelivered through fail- 
ure io send such advance notice. 

Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
1921, at the postofice at Boston, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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BACK OF THIS SALE: STANDS THE NAME AND REPUTATION OF 


Long Island's Famous Antique Shop 


known and acknowledged to be one of the foremost Antique Shops in America. 


OUR JAMAICA SHOP IS FINER THAN EVER 


ise hie N Ee WILLIS 
272 Hillside Avenue 2  “Famatca, Long Island, NY. 


Twenty minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Station 


ne 


ORIENTAL JASPER VASE— Movuntincs ATTRIBUTED TO BENVENUTO CELLINI 


(sixteenth century) 

The body of the vase is cut from a single piece of red jasper broken with tones of green, 
brown and yellow, with some whitish veinings. Mountings of gold and enamel. A fine ex- 
ample of the sixteenth century tendency in France to produce ingenious and fanciful decora- 
tive objects, whose only purpose was to please, and whose utility was not considered. Orig- 
inally a crown possession of Francis I, this rich and finely decorated piece is now in the Louvre. 
From an etching by Fules Facquemart. (See note on page 241.) 
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The Editor’s Attic 


The (over 


Will you walk a little faster, said a whiting to a snail, 
There’s a porpoise just behind me and he’s treading on my tail. 


So lilts the measure of the Lobster Quadrille in 4/ice in 
W onderland..\t may serve well enough as text for the 
design of the pottery jug which yawns capaciously on this 


-month’s cover. The said jug, be it noted, is of brown- 


glazed clay and will comfortably stow an ample gallon of 
liquid without slopping over, or exhibiting other visible 
indications of distress. 

The jug was found in Connecticut. Whether or not it 
was made there is another question, but the Editor has 
seen in that state other examples of similar shape and 
designation, though constructed of salt glazed stone ware. 

As to the function which this piece was intended to 
perform, there is difference of opinion. It was purchased 
under the denomination of a “molasses jug.” Evidently 
it would serve such use extremely well, since housewifely 
deftness might easily guard its forthright snout against 
unseemly saccharine tricklings after the full poured liba- 
tion in behalf of gingerbread, or Indian pudding, or the 
week-end pot of beans. Nevertheless, in early days, some 
such ample containers were used to convey reviving fluids 
to haymakers in the broiling fields of June; and the sus- 
picion lurks that the present example—though boasting 
no great antiquity—was similarly intended. 

Aside from its shining brown surface and its captivating 
rotundity of outline, the appeal of this specimen is dis- 
coverable in its scratch decoration, revealing a huge fish, 
with wide swinging tail, in vigorous pursuit of a smaller 
fish, which, in turn, pursues an eel, whose attention— 
oblivious to the dark fate that rides behind—is fixed upon 
the capture of an agile minnow. This impromptu device, 
hastily yet not unskillfully scratched with a sharp stick 
in clay yet innocent of the fire, was, perhaps, some potter’s 
tribute to the siren song of the Maytime trout-brook, or 
to the placid but tempting smile of a brimming pond. In 
any case, it is the special attribute which makes the jug a 
treasured item in the Editor’s Attic. 


Save the Surface and Spoil All 


Tuts is the blissful time of year when, in households 
which still indulge in the luxury of a grandfather, it is 
appropriate for that old gentleman to don a silk hat, white 
spats, and other habiliments of luxurious elegance, and to 
hie himself to the family attic for the purpose of refur- 
bishing the heirloom furniture. First he lures from their 
dusty hiding places a half dozen banister-back chairs, a 
butterfly table or two, a hooded oaken cradle, and a four- 
poster bed. When these are arrayed before him, with a 
few deft and easy turns of the wrist he opens a can of 
Gumstickums’ Bombproof Varnish, which, with that ex- 
quisite tidiness characteristic of gentlemen fastidiously 
arrayed, he proceeds to transfer from the can to the 
surface of the ancient furniture. 

Perhaps while he is thus absorbingly engaged, his 
matronly but still lovely daughter, mother of the family, 
comes tripping up the polished attic stairs. She is dressed 
for a dance at the country club, but, being a helpful soul, 
and, withal, possessed of a penchant for armor clad 
antiques, she, too, takes a hand. 

What a stirringly pretty picture the two present in the 
half dusk of the attic. Their attire strikes a profound note 
of modernity, modified and perhaps ennobled by quaint 
old surroundings which imply a family lineage dating 
back for untold centuries into the dim past of American 
history—a past peopled with forefathers whose time was 
wholly occupied in enduring hardships and privations, 
in painfully economizing on barbers’ bills by transferring 
their scalps to hostile Indians, and in performing countless 
deeds of unexampled heroism in order that future movie 
shows might not fail in conveying the lessons of a free and 
great democracy. 

Impelled by acommon esthetic urge, thrilled by the same 
sense of stern, unremitting endeavor that is their finest in- 
heritance, the two workers cover each precious piece with a 
thick and shining coat of Gumstickums’ best. Then they 
depart upon their separate ways, leaving the plentiful 
dust to settle unhindered upon surfaces so lovingly and 
adequately prepared to grapple it for all time. 
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Some day an amateur collector, equipped with several 
gallons of paint remover, a barrel of jagged glass, a bale of 
sandpaper and a limitless vocabulary of profane language, 
will attack the hard encasements which, year after year, 
have accumulated from the devotional applications of 
grandfather and his dutiful daughter. And his labors will 
be attuned to a rude and uncouth song, a weird, wild chant 
of rhythmic curses called down upon the heads of an over- 
conscientious pair, whose only fault lay in a perhaps too 
literal following of the brightly colored and glamorous 
varnish advertisements in a magazine piously consecrated 
to the betterment of the American home. 


Throwin o Light 


Tue following letter concerning the old time grease 
lamp, more euphemistically known as a Betty lamp, 
needs no gloss. 


Editor of ANTIQUES: 

In the very interesting article headed On the Trail of the Betsy Lamp in 
the February number of your magazine, the author, Mr. J. Neilson Barry, 
in a footnote, refers to my recent book on Colonial Lighting in which I 
speak of these as “Betty” lamps and asks ‘““Why Betty or Betsy lamps? 
Mr. Hayward does not tell us.” 

Frankly, I do not know. It seems to have been a name handed down 
for many years. I have heard, or read, several suggested derivations for it, 
but as none seemed based on more than mere guess work, I did not 
attempt to explain it. 

I know, however, that in some parts of the country they were known, 
as Mr. Barry says, as “grease” lamps, and sometimes by the very in- 
elegant term of “slut” lamps, but I have never before, either among 
collectors or dealers, heard them called by Mr. Barry’s name of “Betsy” 
lamps. 

In what part of the country are they so called and does any collector 
know when or where the name originated? 

Very truly yours, 
Artuur H. Haywarp. 

It will be observed that Mr. Hayward is curious as to 
the use of “Betsy,” instead of the commoner New England 
term “Betty,” as applied to the lamps under discussion. 
Quite possibly the variant represents Southern termi- 
nology. A recent note from Mrs. Robert A. Boyle of Salis- 
bury, Maryland, mentions the ownership of a copper 
Betsy lamp, “‘which in Western Maryland was called a 
‘toad lamp.’ ” 


Back £0 New England 


To return for a moment to the northern Betty, the 
Attic is indebted to John A. Belden of South Hanson, 
Massachusetts, for a photograph of an extremely primitive 
example of that type 
of lamp, which he has 
recently acquired? 
There is no evidence 
of any cover for this 
utensil nor of any ad- 
justable means of sup- 
port. [wo wooden pegs 
or a couple of spikes 
driven into the wall 
would, however, have 
served to maintain the 
piece rigidly in place 


—thanks to the circular expansion of the handle. Three 
somewhat similar lamps are illustrated on Plate 4 of Colo- 
nial Lighting. In two of these 
the expanded portion of the 
handle has been bent at right 
angles to the shaft, as if 
to serve as a kind of thumb 
and finger piece for the easier 
carrying of the light. 

Mr. Belden sends likewise 
a photograph of a curious 
wrought iron candle holder, 
adjustable by its spring to 
candles or tapers of varying 
size. It was devised, with some 
ingenuity, either to stand on a 
table or shelf, to hook over a 
chair back, or to impale a 
timber. Both lamp and can- 
dle holder are here reproduced. 

Nothing precisely like the latter —or indeed, at all 
similar —is shown in Colonial Lighting. This is fair in- 
dication that the type is quite unusual. There is, however, 
published in Nutting’s Furniture of the Pilgrim Century* 
a scrolled candle holder which, while somewhat more 
elaborate than the one here pictured, must be placed in 
the same category. 


oA Lesson in Salesmanship 


AccorpiNnc to the psychology of salesmanship, as ex- 
plained in the numerous tomes published on that lively 
topic, a favorable attitude on the part of the destined 
victim is more readily gained by extolling the special 
merits of one’s own wares than by exposing defects in 
those of one’s competitors. Probably the same rule would 
hold in the struggle between the forces of righteousness 
and those of evil for domination of the human soul,— 
the expressed sentiments of certain modern novelists 
to the contrary notwithstanding. In the long run, most 
people who get anywhere are guided on the way by 
affirmative do’s rather than by negative don’ts. Where 
the latter are set up as screens against the more alluring 
temptations, they often display a curious tendency to 
become transmuted into urgent invitations. Where they 
are merely byways of general inhibition, they are liable to 
result in the dilution of effort by timidity. 

It is, for example, doubtful that any readers of ANTIQUES 
have felt their moral scruples materially reénforced by 
contemplation of the early bootlegging prints published 
in Mr. Hayden’s March correspondence.{ Liquor out- 
lawry, it is clear to be seen, may involve a bloody head, 
peril from promiscuous shooting and the fair probability 
of a prison sojourn. But, alas, romance abides with the 
bootleggers! We cannot bate hope that, in the cited case, 
the faithful and heroic Araminta will succeed in beating 
off the minions of the law; that her bold lover will—under 
her tenderly solicitous nursing—recover from his wounds; 
and that, in consequence of the lesson of their narrow 


*Boston, 1921, p. 556. 
TVol. V, p. 139. 
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escape, the two will give up smuggling and engage in some 
such bucolicly virtuous pursuit as truck gardening. Yet, 
deep within us, we know that they will do nothing of the 
kind and we secretly envy their adventurous freedom. 


The (Children of Temperance 


In 1848 a chapter of the Sons and Daughters was 
founded in Roseville, Clay Township, Muskingdom 
County, Ohio.* This unit was chartered by ac of the 
Ohio State Legislature and, as Mrs. E. J. Knittle, of 
Ashland, Ohio, to whom the Attic is indebted for photo- 
graphs of the prints, remarks, “The Society flourished to 
such an extent that, after six years, it subsided and ceased, 
from very inaivity.” But it enjoyed one exciting ex- 
perience during a career otherwise as colorless as spring 
water. 


_ Acertain Jack Myer opened a shop at Roseville with three barrels of 

whiskey, labeling these, quite simply but sufficiently, Good, Better, Best. 
Thereupon the Sons and Daughters went on the warpath. They entered 
Myer’s cellar at night, located the barrels on the floor above the place of 
their entrance, and with augers drilled and tapped the barrels until the 
‘goad was no good and the better no better.’’ Myer abandoned the town, 


*Ohio—as Mrs. Knittle points out—was a prolific seed bed for temperance 
movements. A society was organized in Mt. Gilead, Morrow County, in 1830. 
The Women’s Christian Temperance Union was started at a convention held 
in Cleveland, in 1874. But to Connecticut belongs the first formation of a 
temperance society, which is credited to the farmers of Litchfield County as 
early as 1789. 


SOWS OF PEYOR ERAN CS 


Sons AND DAuGHTERS OF TEMPERANCE 


which thereupon relapsed into a condition of complete osseous desicca- 
tion, wherein, for some years, it remained quite undisturbed. 

Whether the Kellog prints represent members of the 
group which thus discomfited the bold, bad Myer is not 
altogether certain. The Ohio Chapter may have been 
affiliated with the national movement earlier inaugurated 
in New York, or it may have been no more than a local 
enterprise. The fact that the existence of such a society was 
felt to justify the issuance of a series of lithographs argues 
for the wider scope of the organization. But that is not the 
point toward which this discussion was headed at the out- 
set—namely, the inspiration to be gathered from the 
contemplation of the beautiful and good. 

Behold these young men, the slender straightness of 
their figures, the well-ordered luxuriance of their hair and 
whiskers, the sausage-like perfection of their trousers, the 
becomingness of their white collars and tasselled rosettes. 
Above all, behold the benignant purity of their counte- 
nances, unscarred by dissipation and unseamed by care. No 
less appealing are the maidens, clad, no doubt, in the 
garb suitable for some formal meeting of the Order. No 
perils of the plastic age have ever beset their pathway; 
nor ever will. They are immune. 

To measure the beneficent inspiration derivable from 
contemplation of this impeccable quartet 1s beyond the 
estimative powers of the Attic— yet there is no denying 
the satisfaction experienced in directing so radiant a beam 
into the murk of a naughty world. 


oe 


Two Kellogg prints issued during the great temperance wave of the 40’s. Owned by Mrs. E. F. Knittle. 
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Fig, z — Wainscot ArmM-CHatrs 
a. Walnut chair, perhaps once the 


property of Jacob Winchell in his 
old house, erected 1711, near Syca- 
more Mills. Exact dates are not 
easily assignable to such pieces; 
but the strongly beveled paneling 
and the character of the turnings 
suggest a period 1680-1700. In 
English chairs of the seventeenth 
century the low front stretcher is 
usually considered to be earlier 
thanthetypewhichisraised toward 
the middle of the legs. Owned by 
F. Watis Mercur. 


6. Walnut chair. Native walnut 


appears to have been used in the 
Pennsylvania country with 
much the same freedom as 
characterized the use of maple 
in New England. It was plenti- 
ful, worked well, and offered a 
satisfactory substitute alike for 
oak and for mahogany. The 
similarity of the crestings in 
this and in the previous exam- 
ple is noteworthy. General pro- 
portions, however, are moreslen- 
der. Owned by Arthur Scott. 


. Walnut chair with drawer. A 


cruder piece than either of the 
preceding. Stiles of the back ex- 
tremely narrow and arms simi- 
larly restricted. As a result the 
supports are cut away in a curi- 
ous manner, a device not un- 
common in English analogues. 
The overhanging drawer lip and 
the two knobs so located as to 
infringe upon the legs of the 
occupant suggest the possibility 
that this part of the chair is a 
renewal. 


Some Pennsylvania Furniture 


By Tue Epiror 


(Illustrations by courtesy of Clarence W. Brazer from collections as noted.) 


UST why Pennsylvania furniture, even that which 

seems to owe nothing to the German affiliations of its 

makers and owners, should be different from that 
which pleased the early New England taste, it would be 
impossible to say. Little as we know of the early cabinet- 
makers of New England and the influences which shaped 
them and their productions, we know still less of those who 
settled in Pennsylvania, in New Jersey, and along the 
shores of Chesapeake Bay in Maryland. 

The Pennsylvanians may have come from a different 
section of England from that whence emigrated their New 
England brethren. They may have brought with them 
across the Atlantic provincial prejudices and habits of 
workmanship peculiar to their communities of origin. Or 
their new environment may have affected them in one way 
while the New England ‘environment was operating in 
another. eee 

It is worthy of note, for example, that the seventeenth 
century type of wainscot chair is of infrequent occurrence 


in New England. Mr. Nutting suggests that hardly more 
than half a dozen are known.* Yet in Pennsylvania per- 
haps a dozen such pieces have been marked by students of 
early furniture. On the other hand the turned Brewster 
and Carver types of chairs are so infrequently discovered 
outside of New England that their occurrences in other dis- 
tricts suggest a presumption of New England origin. This 
may, in part, be due to the fact that a settled society was of 
earlier occurrence in New England than in Pennsylvania, 
and that it resorted to turned chairsof astyle which had be- 
come out of date at the period of the Pennsylvania immigra- 
tion. Yet such explanation is far from completely satisfying. 

The personal requirements of the users of furniture, 
furthermore, may well have had something to do with the 
characteristics evolved to meet them. The traditional con- 
ception of Uncle Sam was derived from generally accepted 
notions of a New England type, tall and spare, and longi- 
tudinally restricted. The fatter counties to the south may» 


*Wallace Nutting, Furniture of the Pilgrim Century, Boston, 1921, p. 180. 


Fig. 2— Wainscot Cuarrs 
qa. Walnut side chair. The truss 


support of the seat rail is inter- 
esting. The cresting and the 
terminals of stiles are closely 
similar to those of Fig. 7, a and 
4, and suggest a common origin. 
Owned by Clarence W. Brazer. 


Fig. 7 — PENNSYLVANIA CHAIRS 
a. Banister back, imposed crest- 


ing. Called a “square cut Queen 
Anne,” but comparable with a 
chair in Furniture of the Pilgrim 
Century, p. 283, which is as- 
signed to the period 1711-1720. 
Owned by Clarence W. Brazer. 


. 


4. Walnut chair. The lower turn- 


ings are rather embryonic. 
While the back stiles are of nor- 
mal width, the narrow arms 
have necessitated a whittling 
back of the supports. Owned by 
T. VanC, Phillips. 


é. Carver type, found in Dela- 
ware. This may be a New Eng- 
land piece, yet it displays 


c. Walnut chair. Vigorous turnings. Flat 
panel with unusually wide moulding. 
The complete absence of the carving 
which was so characteristic of English 
wainscot chairs constitutes a pecu- 
liarity of these Pennsylvania ex- 
amples. Owned by 7. Watts Mercur. 


c. Banister back chair. Quite dif- 
ferent from the New England 
type, which usually exhibits 


peculiarities which suggest that 
it was made in the locality 
where it was found. Owned by 
Mrs. Thomas W., Cahill. 


turned stiles. Attributable prob- 
ably to the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Owned by 
F.W. Mercur, Fr. 
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Fig. 5 — ““Wrnpsor” SETTEE 
Oak spindles, gumwood seat, walnut and maple stretchers. Reported once to have been in the old Court House at Chester. Excep- 
tionally fine spindles and charaé¢teristically bold and vigorous volute termination to the arms. Probably of first half of the eighteenth 
century. While generalizations are dangerous, it seems worth while here to suggest an important point of difference between the 
Windsor settees of Pennsylvania and those of New England. Fine examples of the former are quite likely to display a remarkable 
array of elaborately turned spindles supporting back and arms, while legs and stretchers are more summarily treated. New England 
types, on the other hand, seem to indicate preference for plain tapering back and arm spindles, whose simplicity is offset by impressive 
turnings of legs and stretchers. Owned by T. VanC. Phillips. 
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Fig. 6— E1cureentu Century CHairs 


a. One of a pair of maple chairs of 4, Chippendale type. Of mahogany ¢. Queen Anne chair. Formerly in 


Queen Anne type (¢. 7720) 
showing unusual recessed curved 
stretchers, strongly reminiscent 
of certain Dutch types. The 
splayed toes, apparently deriva- 
tions of the earlier “Spanish 
foot’ seem to be more char- 
acteristic of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey than of New Eng- 
land. It is more fully exemplified 
in Figure 6c. Owned by T. W. 
Scattergood. 


(¢. 7760). Attributed to William 
Savery. The low seat, and the 
heavy apron, which shortens the 
proportions of the legs, suggest 
affinity with the lowboys and 
high chests of that Philadelphia 
craftsman. The elaboration of 
the carving is likewise notable. 
A generously ample chair, un 

usual in the shape of arms at 
joining with seat frame. Owned 
by Francis D. Brinton, 


Governor Keith’s dining room 
at Grahme Park. Made of wal- 
nut and said to have been im- 
ported from England about 
1722. The restricted dimensions 
of the seat may be in part ac- 
counted for by the dining-room 
use. Owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Scott. 
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Fig. 4 — PENNSYLVANIA CHAIRS 


a. Wainscot oak chair. Traditionally, 
certain oak chairs of Pennsylvania 
were brought from England about 
1682. It would, perhaps, be difficult to 
prove the case either way. The ab- 
sence of carving and the placing of the 
cresting well down between the stiles 
suggest American handiwork. Owned 
by F. Watts Mercur. 


6.Oak chair, Cromwellian (c. 


7650). Said to have been brought 
from England by the Savage 
family. Quite possibly English 
and displaying some subtlety 
in the taper of the back; but, in 
general, heavier than many con- 
temporary English examples. 
Owned by Mrs. George T.W orrell. 


c. Wainscot chair of oak, with 


Victorian needlework on horse- 
hair seat and back. Said to have 
been brought from England 
previous to 1681*, but exhibit- 
ing singular similarity of crest- 
ing to that in various preceding 
examples. Owned by T. VanC. 
Phillips. 


have produced more ample citizens. William Penn is repre- 
sented as broad of beam. His Quaker followers were, many 
of them, well fleshed. Residence in Philadelphia gave Ben 
Franklin a galaxy of chins and an exuberant waist line. 
This may be no better than a fanciful comparison; but it is 
undeniable that, in general, Pennsylvania furniture con- 
veys an impression of larger scale, of more generous pro- 
portions, often of greater sturdiness, than does the greater 
part of that encountered in New England. Here and there, 
in the latter district, one encounters broad bottomed Wind- 
sors, and, from the period of the earliest settlements, quite 
cavernous armchairs, that must have been fashioned for 
the greater comfort of massive citizens. But these seem not 
so much the general rule as is the case in Pennsylvania. 
The point is fairly well illustrated in the selection of ex- 
amples, here illustrated, chosen from the loan exhibition of 
Pennsylvania types which was held last October by the 
Delaware County Historical Society in the old Colonial 
Court House at Chester, Pennsylvania. This ancient Court 
House, erected in 1724, is said to be the oldest public build- 
ing in the United States continuously in use for public pur- 
poses. Only recently it was vacated as the City Hall and 


was restored to its original condition under the architec- 
tural supervision of Clarence W. Brazer of New York and 
Chester. Mr. Brazer likewise arranged the exhibition, and 
to his courtesy ANTIQUES 1s indebted for the accompanying 
photographs. Acknowledgment is likewise due to those 
who have allowed publication of pieces in their personal 
possession. 

The examples here illustrated by no means exhaust a 
field of great extent, variety and richness. In fact they 
serve merely as a kind of informal introduction to a subject 
deserving of far more detailed study and original investiga- 
tion of sources than it has hitherto received. Such specific 
commentary on the illustrations as seems, for the time 
being, pertinent will be found included in the legends which 
accompany them. But in the absence of information neces- 
sary to fully satisfactory conclusions, whatever is said 
should be considered very tentative and liable to further 
revision. 


*The territory known as Pennsylvania was granted to William Penn by 
Charles IT in 1681. Penn crossed the ocean one year later. On his arrival he found 
the west bank of the Delaware already occupied by about 6,000 Swedes, Dutch 
and English. 
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Joint Stool and Candlestick 


By Matcoim A. Norton 


Illustrations from the author's collection 


HIS little joint stool is made of American oak and 

is credited, by those experts who have seen it, as 

being one of the best American stools, which has 
come to light in recent years. The turnings are early and 
heavy and very beautiful. Altogether it is a piece which 
attracts instant attention from connoisseurs. It is, further, 
very small, and is appealing because of its proportions. 
The date is about 1630- 
1660. 

Among the first arti- 
cles made by the Pil- 
grims were stools. The 
earliest were constructed 
of planks of various 
lengths, with legs driven 
into the plank, or top, 
like the legs of the spin- 
ning wheels. The word 
SjOInt Bor soimecs. 
however, means that an 
article 1s put together 
with a mortise and 
tenon, the same method 
in use today in the man- 
ufacture of hand-made 
furniture. 

Stools were among 
the most useful pieces of 
household furniture in 
the early days; they 
were, likewise,numerous 
and were used for many 
purposes. When the 
long tables came into 
use, stools were placed 
at intervals along either 
side of the board and 
planks were laid across 
them to accommodate 
all who could gather around the feast. That was a Pilgrim 
custom in the first years in the Colonies. 

Stools were also a favorite article of household furniture 
with the Puritans, and, judging by the similarity between 
the turnings on examples of a late period and the turnings 
of the tavern, or so-called Windsor tables, they were used 
to some extent all through the eighteenth century, while 
Empire stools were made as late as 1860. 

We who think we are among the faithful if we occasion- 
ally go to church and sit in comfortable pews, should think 
of the hard, uncomfortable benches, with and without 
backs, which the early settlers endured and which must 
have engendered many a severe backache during the long 
sermons. It is a well-known fact that few of those early 
homes could boast of more than one chair and that 
was used by the lord of the house. The rest of the family 


Joint Sroot (7630-7680) 


used stools and benches. oe 
A few years ago I Sad 

saw, in the attic of an 3 ne 

old*house invasrural 

community in Maine, a 

pine board one and one- 

quarter inches thick, 


A very early American type, with heavy and somewhat primitive turnings. 
The proportions, however, are excellent. Material: oak. 


about six feet long, 
eighteen inches wide at 
one end and about two 
feet wide at the other 
end, shaped very much 
like the top of a coffin. 
On enquiring its use I 
was informed it had 
been in use in the fam- 
ily for about two hun- 
dred years in connec- 
tion with two small 
stools to lay out the departed members of the family. The 
survivors were saving it for further use. Curiously enough 
I gee no desire to own that board or the supporting 
stools. 


CANDLESTICK 
Approximately six feet high. Iron with 
brass mounts. The transition from the 
octagonal to the circular form of the 
gracefully tapered standard is worth 
noticing. 
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Wallace Nutting* shows one stool, with very early turn- 
ings, straight legs and a rather awkward top. Another 
stool, that to the right on page 290, is most excellent, 
__and has turnings very similar to those here shown, but 
with the ring turned below instead of above the long 
member. Very few stools with these early turnings have 
survived the ravages of time. The majority of those found 
are like the one shown on page 288} with turnings such 
as are found on tavern or Windsor tables. They are from 
sixty to eighty years later than those with the heavier 
turnings. 


*Wallace Nutting, Furniture of the Pilgrim Century, Boston, 1921, p. 286. 
fIbid. 


This little stool, together with the six-foot iron candle- 
stick illustrated, was, for many generations, in the Rudel 
family of old Newbury, Massachusetts, until it came into 
my collection. | 

It was only in the wealthier class of homes that the tall 
iron candlestick was to be found. The majority of house- 
holders owned the tin sconce or the small iron candlestick, 
which hung on the back of the chair or in some other con- 
venient place. The tall candlestick, with its brass trim- 
mings, was a prized and useful ornament and decorated the 
best room. The one here shown was used during the girl- 
hood of its last owner—now eighty-seven years old—every 
week for choir practice. 


Hast Thou Ne’er a Thimble? 


By GertrupDE WHITING 


All illustrations from the collection of Mrs. De Witt Clinton Cohen, unless otherwise stated. 


Cushy cow bonny, let down thy milk, 
And I will give thee a gown of silk; 
A gown of silk and a silver tee, 
If thou wilt let down thy milk to me. 
—Mother Goose. 
(Tee is a corruption of the archaic or provincial dee, a 
thimble, from the French dé.) 


Come hider to me, sone, and loke wheder 
In this purse whether ther be any cros or crouche, 
Save nedel and threde and themel of lether. 
—Thomas Occleve. 


And now for a fling at your thimbles, 
Your bodkins, rings, and whistles, 


skin case. 
In truck for your toys, 


a shield of bone or wood bound on the finger. Open 

ended bronze thimbles have been found among the 
ruins of Herculaneum, and two ancient bronze thimbles 
with tips are to be found in the Genevieve Collection. These 
may be some two thousand years old. Great Britain boasts 
the two Briton words Byswain, meaning fingerguard; and 
Gwniadur, or sewing-steel, which would rather indicate 
that the early natives of the British Isles used at least a 
primitive thimble in sewing their probably pretty tough 
skin garments. Bright golden bronze and brass thimbles 
are said to have been dug up in 1856 with some Roman re- 
mains off Dowgate on the Thames. One was an open ring 
with the usual tiny indentations; the others, with caps, 
were much more acutely conical than any thimble since 
medieval times. The tips were smooth; but the sides were 
finely pitted; the bases, however, were finished off with 
plain bands. 

N. Hudson Moore* says: “To the Dutch is given the 
credit of inventing many things. They claim the invention 
of the thimble.”’ A similar statement has been made by 
Haydn in his Dictionary of Dates, 1855:—‘“The art of mak- 
ing them was brought to England by John Lofting, a 

*The Lace Book, 1904. 


Pe sicie or the earliest form of finger protection was 


Fig.z— A Go.p THIMBLE 
In a fine old soft, deep green 


We'll fit you with boys, 
Tis the doctrine of Hugh’s Epistles. 


To pull down their King, 
Their plate they would bring, 
And other precious things: 
So that Sedgwick and Peters 
Were no small getters 
By their bodkins, thimbles and rings. 
—Collection of Loyal Songs. 


The nobles being profuse in their contributions of plate 
for the service of the king (Charles I) at Oxford, while on 
the parliamentary side, the subscriptions of silver offer- 
ings included even such little personal articles as those 
that suggested the term the Thimble and Bodkin Army. 

—Taxes in England, by S. Dowell. 


mechanic from Holland, who set up a workshop at Isling- 
ton, near London, and practised the manufacture of them 
in various metals, with profit and success, about 1695.” 

In spite of discoveries and proofs of early metallic 
“thimmels” or “thimbils,” the Middle Ages still found 
Central Europe using leather “thummels,” called in the 
fourteenth century “themels.” Such leathern specimens, 
sewed up one side, and with a stitched-on cap, are still 
occasionally to be found in the South of Ireland. 

Two other brass examples found along the Thames 
River, at London Bridge, in 1846, show, one, a band with 
eleven-pointed star; the other, a motto—‘‘God save the 
Qvene.” And Don Saltero’s Coffee House at Chelsea had 
a thimble, marked “I wis it better,” from the ruins of 
Stocks Market. Curt phrases such as these, were popular 
in England during the Reign of Good Queen Bess. Sailors’ 
thummels were worn on the thumb, as the particular spell- 
ing of their special variety of thimble, indicates; and were, 
and still are, rings rather than domes, with small disc-like 
expansions or plates, similar to those on seal rings, in 
which occur small depressions to catch and steady the 
needle. In the seventeenth century a coppery brass mix- 
ture was created, called “Prince Rupert’s Metal.” This 
also was used in thimble-making. 
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Fig. 3 — THIMBLES 

a. Of silver, inlaid with coral. Owned by Miss Florence Loder. 

6. Of gold with square indentations and a border showing maidens spinning 
and sewing. Designed by Vernon and executed by the Maison J. Duval, of 
Paris, in 1900, as President Kruger’s wedding gift to Queen Wilhelmina. 
From the author’s collection. 

c. Silver gilt, modern. From the author's collection. 

d. Of silver, World War Liberty Bell, inscribed “Proclaim liberty in the land 
to the inhabitants—by order of the assembly of Pennsylvania in Philadel- 
phia, 1752.” From the author’s collection. 


Fig. 4— THIMBLE Cases 
a. Old Russian gold egg, richly chased with birds and flowers. Intended to hold 
a thimble, needles and pins. 
4 and c. Old yellowed bone thimble cases. 


Fig. 5— Various Forms oF THIMBLES 
Top Row h, Old pink Battersea thimble with floral design. 
a. Chinese silver sewing band or open thimble. i. Old English pink Battersea thimble case. 
4. Old Russian brass thimble, pierced at apex. Frequently traded with the j7. Bronze thimble of 300 B.c. excavated in Syria. 
Hindus and Arabs, who made the thimbles into bells, and sewed them tothe &. Old English pewter thimble containing a blue velvet emery, capped with a 


edges of their chamois burnouses. real acorn top. 
c. Modern Navajo Indian, silver thimble. 7, Old, delicately carved, urn-shaped, French iyory mecessite for thimble and 
d, Old French ivory thimble. scissors. 
e. Old English slim silver thimble with iron top or cap. The whole belonging Bottom Row 
in the pink Battersea box shown in 7. m. Old French mother-of-pearl thimble with pansy and bands of gold. 
f, Russian iron band without cap. n. Old Alaskan carved thimble used on thumb. Bone with marrow removed. 
Middle Row o. Old ivory case with top of tiny pink and green beads, containing ivory 


g. Old English silver Pomander or powder-shaker, used to keep the hands dry thimble. 
while sewing. The base is an engraved seal; the top is capped witha thimble. p. Thin old French gold thimble. 
Inside are a silk-winder and a needle-case. 
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Fig. 2— THIMBLES 
a. Old bone, clumsy and mellow. 
4. English china with green scrolls and pink berries, the indentations being all 
glazed over. 
¢. Old silver child’s, or little finger, shield, from Nevis, British West Indies. 
From the collection of Miss Isabel 8S. Huggins. 
d. Peter Pan, it may be recalled, gave a thimble as a kiss to little Wenty. This 


The Century Dictionary tells us that “Years ago there 
was one variety (of thimble) which little boys and girls 
knew as ‘dame’s thimell.’ It was in constant use in the 


__ making of ‘thimell-pie’ or ‘thimmy-pie,’ the dame of the 


little schools then common in all villages using her thimble 
—a great iron one—upon the children’s heads when pun- 


- ishment was necessary (giving a sharp tap or blow). This 


was called thimell-pie making, and the operation was much 
dreaded.” 

In 1701 Marguerite Leconte, who married Bayley Pell, 
brought with her from France to New Rochelle a plain, 
but dainty gold thimble, with continuous dimpled tip and 
sides, the indentations running right down to the bottom 
of the thimble. It is now the treasured possession of 
Marguerite Leconte’s great-great-granddaughter, Miss 
Mary M. Campbell, of Orange, New Jersey. 

Then was introduced the rim finish at the base of the 
thimble; and the more modern silver implement, often 
decorated as in Elizabeth’s day, with posies and verses, 


came into full swing. 


Thimbles are now made in five successive operations to 


miniature gold kiss was ordered and given by Miss Maude Adams, the 
original Peter Pan, to one of her friends. 

e. Asmall blackened thimble which survived the Boston fire of 1878. 

f. Royal Worcester china with design in violet and gold, pitted at top only. 
From the collection of Miss Mary L. Von Lennep. 

g. Narrow upright silver, depicting the Thames and London Bridge. 


facilitate the stretching of the pressed steel or other metal, 
which must be of even thickness. Of course, we are all 
familiar with the ordinary pink, white and baby blue cellu- 
loid thimble of the present-day five-and-ten-cent store! The 
lava souvenir thimbles from volcanic countries are brittle 
and not very practical, although the word /ava, of course, 
gives an impression of strength. 

Thimbles of boxwood have been made in Germany: 
while China carved them from jade, and Venice manu- 
factured them out of glass! 

And now one has, unfortunately, to add the description 
of a sleight-of-hand trick—thimblerigging—not always 
employed in the useful, innocent way one has come to 
think that a thimble should be. The trick is played with 
three small thimble-shaped cups and a tiny ball or pea. 
Hence the “little pea game.” The ball or marble is placed 
on the table and covered with one of the cups. The presti- 
digitator then starts moving the thimbles about, wagering 
that no one can tell under which little cover the pea is to 
be found; and the person who takes up the bet is not often 
allowed to win. 


Shaped like an apple, and containing an ivory thimble. 
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Bennincton Dog 
In very light Rockingham. 


Modelled by Greatbach, 
and one of his best pieces. 


The Facts About Bennington Pottery — 


Il. The W ork of (‘Aristop her Webber Fenton 


By Joun Sparco 


Illustrations (which are copyrighted) from the author’s collection 


N previous articles* I have referred to the partnership 

between Julius Norton and Christopher Webber 

Fenton, his brother-in-law. The firm of Norton & 
Fenton existed from January, 1845, to June, 1847. In 
June, 1845, the pottery was burned to the ground. Re- 
building, upon a greatly enlarged scale—brick being used 
instead of wood—took up all the rest of 1845. Measured in 
terms of the period during which actual production was 
carried on, therefore, the firm of Norton © Fenton lasted 
just two years. It is quite remarkable that so much work 
bearing their name is to be found today, after the lapse 
of more than seventy-five years, especially when we 
bear in mind that it was not expensive ware, carefully 
kept. Pottery bearing the mark of Norton & Fenton is 
very common throughout New England. 

It would be hard to imagine more uncongenial business 
associates than were these two men. It is much easier to 
understand why the partnership was so short-lived than 
why it was ever formed. Of the two men, Julius Norton 
was unquestionably the better potter. His experience had 
been exclusively confined to common stoneware and 
earthenware of the coarser and cheaper kinds. Of the 
making of the finer and more expensive wares, particularly 
of ornamental ones, he had no practical knowledge. But, 
within the narrow limits described, he had attained a 
degree of mastery so unusual that, more than fifty years 
after his death, men who had worked with him spoke 
with admiration of his fine workmanship. 

*See Antiques for October, 1923 (Vol. IV, p. 166) and Antiques for January, 


1924 (Vol. V, p. 21). 
Copyright, 1924, by John Spargo. 


Fenton’s experience was more limited than that of his 


partner, to whom he was far inferior both in practical 


skill as a potter and in education. He had certain gifts, 


but skill as a craftsman was not one of them. Of all the y 


potters prominently associated with the industry in Ben- 
nington, he is almost the only one in connection with 
some example of whose workmanship I have never heard 
a single story. What impressed his contemporaries, and 
what appears from such records as I have been able to 
bring together, is that Fenton was a resourceful and 
energetic man of business, quick to grasp new ideas and 
to try them. He was essentially a business promoter. That he 
must have had some artistic imagination, we are compelled 
by his work to believe; but he lacked the trained artistic 
sense of Norton, who was a competent musician and 
something of a dreamer. Yet, paradoxically, Norton was 
the better business man of the two, his slower and more 
conservative ways proving more successful in the long run. 

Prior to his taking Fenton into partnership with him, 
Julius Norton had begun to extend the range of his wares, 
and to produce earthenware of better quality than any 
previously made at Bennington or elsewhere in Vermont. 
He had begun the manufacture of ornamental flower pots, 
pitchers, and other articles in the brown-glazed ware, 
which, unfortunately, became known in this country as 
“Rockingham.” He had brought to Bennington, for the 
purpose of improving his output, a potter who was in 
every respect remarkable. To this little-known man, far 
more than to Fenton or to anybody else, the notable 
advancement of American pottery at Bennington from 
1845 to 1859 was due. 
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Decius W. Clark was a native of Burlington, Vermont, 

but learned his trade at a New York State pottery. He 
was a potter of far more than ordinary competence and 
skill. Except for designing and modelling—it is said that 
he could not draw even the simplest sketch—there was 
no branch of the industry in which he did not excel. He 
was equally good at the wheel and at the lathe, at mixing 
both bodies and glazes, at mould making, and at setting 
and attending the kiln. He was a diligent student of all 
that pertained to his craft and read omnivorously. He 
knew the history of pottery 
manufacture as few men in 
America did. He _ experi- 
mented constantly with a 
view to re-discovering, or 
reviving, old processes, or to 
improving those in common 
use. He studied chemistry in 
its relation to his trade, and 
so knew familiarly what to 
other potters were “‘myster- 
ies.” He brought theory 
and practice together in 
mixing bodies and_ glazes 
and could assay with cer- 
tainty the values of local 
Materials.lt was Clark 
who saw the _ possibilities 
of the use of metallic 
oxides cheaply obtained 
locally. I do not detract 
from the merits either of 
Norton or Fenton when I 
point to the faét—quite 
well-known locally at the 
time, and even a generation 
later—that Clark was the 
real genius of the Benning- 
ton potteries. 

It may well have been 
Clark’s influence that led 
Norton & Fenton to decide 
to add the manufacture of 
porcelain to their business. 
At all events, they did so 
decide and sent to Stafford- 
shire, England, for one John Harrison, an employee of 
Copeland’s, who was both an expert at mixing porcelain 
paste and a good modeller. Harrison arrived in Benning- 
ton at the end of 1845 or the beginning of January, 1846. 
His coming was intended to mark the beginning of 
a new phase of the industry. That the two partners and 
Clark had, up to that time, seriously contemplated the 
manufacture of the then new type of porcelain called 
Parian ware, I have not been able to find a scrap of 
evidence to chow It is most probable that they were 
interested in porcelain generally, and not in the new type 
in particular. But English Parian ware was already quite 
popular in this country and the importations of it were 
large. It had been. first developed in England—late in 
1842—appearing on the market there in 1843. Originated 


Fig. 7 — Top or SMALL BAskET 
John Harrison’s first production in Bennington. The first piece of porcelain It 
ever made there. Size, 3% inches long. 


by Copeland, and at once copied by Minton, ea aieats 
and other noted English potters, it was eerie 
specialized development of disque, having for its a. 
tinctive quality a close resemblance to marble, both in 
appearance and in its texture or “‘feel,” not possessed by 
bisque. This made it admirably suited to the cheap re- 
production of sculpture. Called “Parian” in the pottery 
trade, it was commercially known as Statuary Ware or 
Statuary Porcelain. It was not intended for use in the 
manufacture of pitchers, drinking vessels, and the like, 
and was wholly unsuited to 
it. That it was used for such 
purposes simply illustrates 
howeasy it is to debase really 
fine achievements. 

During the year of his 
employment at Bennington, 
John Harrison was _ princi- 
pally engaged in making 
porcelain, upon an _experi- 
mental scale only. There is 
no evidence that Norton & 
Fenton carried this branch 
of the business beyond the 
experimental stage to a 
point of commercial impor- 
tance. The first piece of 
porcelain successfully fired 
in Bennington is in my 
collection (Fig. 7), made 
by John Harrison for Mrs. 
Julius Norton. Mrs. Norton 
gave it to a relative when 
she was leaving Benning- 
ton, after the death of her 
husband in 1861. It later 
passed in turn to another 
relative, from whom I ac- 
quired it, with full authen- 
tication. At the end of the 
year 1846, Harrison returned 
to England—t is said to his 
old employment with the 
firm of Copeland. 
is quite likely that 
Julius Norton had lost some 
of his enthusiasm for the manufacture of porcelain as the 
experiments developed and the inevitable discouraging 
and expensive experiences of failure and delay were en- 
countered. It is certain, too, that the business association 
with his brother-in-law was already irksome to him. At 
all events, beyond the experimental work that went 
on in the North Wing of the pottery, porcelain manu- 
facture did not go at this time. Norton & Fenton did not 
enter the market with porcelain goods. Meanwhile Fenton 
had entered into another business partnership, in an 
industry as far removed from potting as can well be imag- 
ined. With a. local lawyer-politician, A. P. Lyman, and 
one Albert Walker, who, like Fenton, had married one 
of Julius Norton’s sisters, he was engaged in the 
manufacture of blasting powder, the firm name being 


Fig. 2— BENNINGTON PircHers or CoLtoreD PorcELAIN 
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Left to right:—Palm Tree design, light brown ground, white design, smear glaze; Lotus or Pond Lily design, blue ground, white design, direétly glazed; Oak 
Leaves and Acorn design, blue ground, white design, smear glaze; Paul and Virginia design, blue ground, white design, directly glazed. 


A. Walker & Co. In March, 1847, Walker was eliminated in 
some manner, and the firm name Lyman, Fenton & Co. 
was adopted. This name, so familiar to collectors of 
American pottery, because it appears on so much of the 
Bennington ware, was, therefore, primarily thateotea 
powder manufacturing concern. How it came to be con- 
nected with the pottery enterprise of Fenton we shall see. 
When the fim of Norton & Fenton was dissolved, June, 
1847, it was part of the arrangement that Fenton should 
carry on certain lines of manufacture, including the 
interrupted porcelain and “Rockingham,” in the North 
Wing of the pottery, paying Norton a certain rental 
therefor. While the relations of the two men were rather 
strained, Decius W. Clark, who decided to cast his lot 
with Fenton, remained on the best of terms with Norton. 
From June, 1847, to September, 1848, Fenton was 
manufacturing upon his own account, the work being in 
charge of Clark. For the first six months, or until Decem- 
ber, 1847, Fenton had a silent partner in the person of 
Henry Hall, son of the famous governor and historian of 
the State. Certain legal documents were drawn in the 
name of Fenton, Hall & Co., but that name was never 
advertised nor used as a pottery mark. All the products 
were marked, when marked at all, Fenton’s Works. Mr. 
Hall wrote with his own hand an account of the con- 
nection, giving the facts as herein stated. His son-in-law, 
Mr. Henry T. Cushman, who preceded me as President 
of the Bennington Battle Monument and Historical 
Association, wrote a similar account at Mr. Hall’s decease. 
This is the simple historical fact to be set against the state- 
ment made by both Barber* and Pitkin,} and constantly 
repeated by others, that, when Judge Luman Norton 
refused to risk his money in the manufacture of Parian 


*Edwin Atlee Barber, The Pottery and Porcelain of the United States, New 
York, 1893. 
tAlbert H. Pitkin, Ear/y American Folk Pottery, Hartford, 1918. 


ware, Julius Norton and C. W. Fenton formed a partner- 
ship with Henry Hall to finance that part of the business. 
In such manner legends are woven and are substituted for 
facts. 

At the end of 1847 Mr. Hall terminated his connection 
with Fenton, and the firm of Fenton & Hall ceased to 
exist. For several months, Fenton struggled along alone, 
so far as the pottery was concerned. He was actively in- 
terested in the powder manufacturing firm of Lyman, 
Fenton & Co., however. Then both Lyman and Fenton got 
into another business partnership, this time in the dry 
goods business with Mr. Calvin Park,* a local merchant 
who later married Fenton’s daughter. At one and the 
same time, therefore, we find Fenton as proprietor of the 
pottery, known as Fenton’s Works, partner in the firm of 
Lyman, Fenton & Park, dry goods merchants and partner 
and active manager of Lyman, Fenton & Co., powder manu- 
facturers. It is quite apparent from this that in Fenton we 
have not an American Palissy, nor a Josiah Wedgwood, 
consecrated to an ideal of craftsmanship, but rather a 
resourceful, energetic and somewhat restless business 
promoter. 

In the summer of 1848 the pottery business was taken 
over by the dry goods firm, Lyman, Fenton & Park. 
Fenton had exhausted his personal resources and the 
arrangement was purely financial, Calvin Park supplying 
some funds or credit. In such a manner as to compel 
belief, I have heard of two or three pieces bearing the mark 
Lyman, Fenton & Park, Bennington, but I know of no 
specimens so marked. If such exist, this mark is certainly 
incomparably the rarest of Bennington marks. Calvin 
Park dropped out of the pottery firm about November 1, 
1849, after a connection lasting little more than one year. 

So far as I know, and subject only to the possible 
verification of the above-mentioned reports of pieces 

*See ANTIQUES for January, 1924 (Vol. V, p. 23). 
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marked Lyman, Fenton ©& 
Park, the only mark used from 
July, 1847, when Fenton 
started out alone (with the 
“silent” backing of Henry 
Hall) to November, 1849, 
when the firm of Lyman, Fen- 
ton & Park was dissolved, was 
the raised medallion with im- 
pressed letters — Fenton’s 
Works, Bennington, Vermont. 
This medallion, by the way, is 
a close copy of the one used 
as trade mark by Jones & 
Walley, of Cobridge, England, 
some of whose pitchers were 
also copied. In the very 
nature of things, Fenton 
himself could have had only 
a small part in the actual 
production of the pottery 
during this period. In the 
wide range of pitchers and 
other articles bearing the 
Fenton’s Works mark we see 
reflected the energy and the ambition of Decius W. Clark. 
Notwithstanding statements to the contrary frequently 
made, following Pitkin, this is not at all a rare mark. In 
truth, it is one of the commonest of the marks used by the 
Fenton potteries—if I may use that term to distinguish 
the latter enterprises from those in which the Nortons 
were concerned. 

I may add, concerning the pitchers turned out in such 
variety at this period, that there was no attempt at 
originality of design or modelling. As already noted, Clark 
_had no ability in this important direction. While Fenton 
was quite clever at making rough sketches, and used his 
talent to advantage in explaining his ideas, he had neither 
the technical training nor the gift of originality necessary 


Fig. 3 —Stac Wits Horns 


In brilliant flint enamel. By many regarded as Greatbach’s finest work. 


to the creation of new designs. 
Hence, practically every ex- 
ample of the product of the 
Bennington pottery of this 
period is a copy from some 
English model. The _ best- 
known designs of such firms 
as Alcock & Co., Jones & 
Walley, and others were 
copied. Sometimes—as in the 
case of the Good Samaritan 
syrup pitcher of the latter 
firm, which Fenton copied 
and put out as The Gypsy 
pitcher—there isa ‘slight 
modification, apparently to 
make production easier, prob- 
ably a concession to an in- 
ferior technique and a lower 
degree of skill in the Ameri- 
can workmen. 

Judging from the work 
bearing the mark of this 
period, the advertisements 
to be found in the local 
press, the newspaper accounts of exhibits made by the 
firm at local fairs, and the chronological place of the 
marks uniformly found on the familiar ware having the 
blue pitted background with floral and other designs in 
white, in high relief, this was not attempted until years 
later. Neither was the use of colors derived from metallic 
oxides, such as one sees in many of the book flasks, for 
example. 

I say this notwithstanding that there are several speci- 
mens of the latter type of ware which bear the Fenton’s 
Works medallion. I am quite certain, however, though 
unable to give formal proof, that these specimens are not 
typical; they are “sports,” or “freaks,” if you will. It is 
easy to understand how in error, or in mischief, or merely 


Fig. 4— BENNINGTON PircHers or WHITE PorcELAIN 


Left to right: Palm Tree design, ivory white with smear glaze; Cascades or Niagara Falls design, directly glazed; Rose and Fuschia design, smear glaze; Tulip 


and Daisy design, direct glaze. 
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out of idle curiosity, an old stamp, belonging to the earlier 
period, and long discarded, might occasionally be used. 
The same thing applies to old and discarded moulds. For 
example, I know positively that, long after the United 
States Pottery had ceased to exist, workmen in the Norton 
pottery, for their own use, and in no fraudulent spirit, 
occasionally made pieces in moulds belonging to the 
former and bearing its mark. In the same way we have to 
account for the book flasks with several titles appearing 
on the same flask. Such a result can only be attributed to 
individual playfulness. In the period we are discussing 
(July, 1847—November, 1849) common yellow ware, 
common white earthenware, “Rockingham’”—or “Dark 
Lustre Ware” as Fenton himself sometimes called it—and 
white hard paste porcelain were made. 

While I must leave the subject for more careful treat- 
ment later on, in another article, it is necessary here to 
call attention to the sense- 
less and confusing application 
of the name “Parian” to 
every white porcelain pitcher 
(and even to the blue and 
white, which is worse)known 
by its mark to be, or for some 
reason believed to be, Ben- 
nington. I believe that I have 
seen every museum collec- 
tion in America which in- 
cludes any representation of 
Bennington ware worth men- 
tioning, and I do not know 
of one in which the classifica- 
tion is other than stupid, 
particularly in this respect. 
The cataloguing of the most 


Fig. 5 — Lion Wirnout Base 


important sales, and the ee ee 

E | 2 ; This and the other two animal pieces illustrated are unusually good speci- 
nomenclature adopted in mens and exhibit Bennington pottery at its best. 
such books as those of 


Barber and Pitkin, to say nothing of most of the maga- 
zine articles, are as misleading and inaccurate as ignorance 
of the subject and a perverted talent for writing could 
make them. 

Here is a photograph illustrating four well-known 
marked Bennington pitchers, for example (Fg. 2). Every 
pitcher in the photograph has been illustrated in books 
and magazine articles many times, and invariably called 
“Parian.” I can recall no exception to that rule. In 
every museum collection which I have examined, so 
far as I can now recall, such pitchers are uniformly classi- 
fied as “Parian.” It would be just as nearly correct, and 
not one whit sillier, to call them Pink Lustre, or Majolica. 
They are colored porcelains, all hard paste, but belonging 
to different sub-categories. They are not “Parian”— 
though the latter is also a hard paste porcelain—and 
resembles it as little as a firebrick resembles a Wedgwood 
vase. Or take the next photograph (Fig. 3): here, again, 
we have four white pitchers made at Bennington, all 
marked. The two at the left of the plate have the late 
large medallion mark of the United States Pottery, while 
the two at the right have the earlier raised medallion of 
Fenton’s Works. Each is almost invariably classified and 


described as “‘Parian,” but not one of them is Parian. 
They are all hard paste white porcelain, while Parian is a 
hard paste white porcelain, but they lack the character- 
istics which make Parian what it is. Such white porcelain 
as that of these pitchers was not first invented by Cope- 
land in 1842; it was in use long before that time.* 

How to classify porcelains in general and Bennington 
porcelains in particular would be a delightful theme, but 
it must wait. For the present, let us a7 to the require- 
ments of historical record. 

While the quality of the ware itself and of the workman- 
ship in many of the white porcelain pitchers made at this 
period, and bearing the mark Fenton’s Works, was equal 
to anything in the same line produced later, it is easy to 
demonstrate that the most ambitious work belongs to 
later periods. This applies to the pitchers and vases in 
blue and white, to the Gift or Sweetheart pitchers with 
their elaborate gold decora- 
tions and inscriptions, to the 
whole range of white por- 
celain figurines, and to all 
the animal pieces, Tobies 
and other pieces in the in- 
teresting and highly colored 
Flint Enamel Ware. It ap- 
plies, also, in general, to the 
Parian ware. I do not go so 
far as to assert that ab- 
solutely no Parian was made 
until after 1850. There are 
pitchers belonging to the 
earlier period covered by the 
Fenton’s Works mark which 
conform pretty closely to the 
Parian standard. Of course, 
there is the usual borderland 
zone here where precise classi- 
fication is practically impos- 
sible, where attribution to one class or another is a 
matter of opinion, not of fact. There are pitchers belonging 
to the earlier period which I have classified as Parian, 
though not without some hesitation. On the other hand, 
most of the pitchers which are indisputably Parian, and 
those which are found in considerable numbers conforming 
to the required Parian standards—denoting purposeful 
production and not accidental results—bear the later 
marks, which denote manufacture after 1850. 

In a careful study of all the advertising of Fenton’s 
products during the early period I find no mention of 
Parian, or as it was more often called Statuary Ware or 
Statuary Porcelain. Had it been one of the “lines” of the 
firm, we may be pretty certain that the advertisement 
would have mentioned it. Fenton had quite a flair for 
publicity and the local newspapers printed a great deal of 
news about his pottery, but there is no mention of Parian 
until some years later. For these reasons, then, I am 

*An amusing example of the sort of thing I am protesting against falls under 
my notice as I am preparing this article. In the catalogue of the sale of an 
important colleétion—one of the most important sales of the season—one lot 
consisted of “Two Parian Busts. American, 18th Century.” Next may we not 


have ‘“‘George Washington in Sheffield Plate. English, rsth Century.” It would 
be no more inaccurate.—J.S. 
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satisfied that Pitkin,* Barber and others who have dated 
the manufacture of Parian at Bennington as early as 1845 
are wrong by several years. 

When Calvin Park withdrew from the firm of Lyman, 
Fenton & Park—-so far as the pottery business was con- 
cerned—November 1, 1849, the two remaining members 
carried on the business as Lyman €9 Fenton for 
a short time and a few pieces exist marked 
Lyman & Fenton—a rare mark not to be confused 
with Lyman, Fenton & Co., which came later. ‘ 

At this time, November, 1849, Fenton took 
out a patent for a process of applying metallic 
coloring in combination with flint glaze. This 
is the patent that is referred to in the familiar 
7849 mark of Lyman, Fenton & Co., 
found on a great variety of articles 
in the mottled ware. This mark has 
confused more people and confound- 
ed more writing by self-constituted 
authorities than any other in the 
whole range of American ceramic 
history. It has, in particular, quite 
jumbled the whole classification of 
Bennington wares, and one is in- 
clined to be hopeless of any good 
resulting from efforts to straighten 
matters out. 

Leaving this to be dealt with in a 
later article covering the proper 
classification of Bennington pottery 
and porcelain, I will here simply 
ask the patient reader to note the 
following statements: (a) The date 
1849 is that of the granting of the 
patent, and has no other significance: 
the mark itself was first used in 1850 and 
continued to be used to 1859; (4) Fenton 
did not “invent flint enamel,” or “flint 
enamel glaze’”’; he merely patented a new 
method of using the metallic colors, in 
powder form instead of paste form; 
(c) the mark is quite commonly. found 
upon pieces which are not entitled to it, 
to which the patent named in the mark 
has not the slightest reference, pieces 
which are Rockingham and to which 
the application of the term ename/ is 
a misnomer; (d) the firm of Lyman, 
Fenton & Co. went out of existence as early as 1851 or 
1852, before most of the finer pieces bearing that mark 
were made at all. But the mark itself continued to be 
used, long after Lyman had ceased to be in any manner 
connected with the pottery. Puzzling as it must be to the 
ordinary collector, it must be borne in mind that the mark, 
Lyman, Fenton & Co., Fenton’s Enamel Patented 1849, 
does not indicate that the piece so marked was made by 
Lyman, Fenton & Co., or that it is an example of flint 
enamel ware. It may be neither of these and yet an exceed- 
ingly valuable specimen. In trying to straighten out a tangle 
of facts I am not decrying anybody’s valued treasures! 

*Pitkin, American Folk Pottery, p. 24. Compare also with p. 20 idem. 
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Fig. 6 —Tea Urn 
In brilliant flint enamel ware. An excep- 
tionally fine piece. Height, 27% inches. 


The rest of the story must be told in quicker tempo. 
In 1850 new buildings were erected, upon a new site near 
the old works, which continued in operation the while. 
The new factory, built of wood, stood where the Bennington 
Graded School, on North Street, now stands. There were 
three large double kilns and the total cost of construction 
was fifteen thousand dollars. The first kilnof ware 
in the new works was drawn, November 1¢, 1850. 
The firm name ac this time was Lyman & 
Fenton, but the pottery itself was called the 
United States Pottery—either from the first or 
almostimmediately afteroperations were started. 
It was then that the “ribbon” mark with the 
initials U. S. P. began to be used. Skilled 
workmen had been imported from 
abroad and from other American 
potteries, and, with the new facili- 
ties, and the new force of skilled 
workmen, more elaborate wares 
were made. 

It was in this new pottery that 
the blue and white porcelain, mis- 
takenly called “Parian,” the attrac- 
tive little figurines, and the Parian 
pitchers were made. Here, too, 
all the noted animal pieces, Tobies 
and Toby bottles were first made. 
Lyman & Fenton had secured out- 
side capital for the improvement and 
extension of the enterprise. They 
had assembled a staff of skilled 
workers such as, up to that time, 
had never been brought together in 
any American pottery. In March, 
1851, an advertisement of Lyman 
és Fenton announced that they had gone 
into the business of retailing their 
wares, which they had not previously 
been at liberty to do, owing to the bind- 
ing terms of a contract. It would appear 
that the contract in question was with 
O. A. Gager, one of the best-known men 
in the china and earthenware trade in 
America, who was soon to become one 
of the principal financial backers of the 
concern. The change of the firm name 
to Lyman, Fenton & Co. took place in 
1851, the financial condition of the enter- 
prise compelling the support of the powder-making con- 
cern, apparently. 

Gager, a native of Massachusetts, had been in business 
in Fall River. Then he established himself in New York. 
Later he succeeded to the business of Charles Field Havi- 
land. He invested heavily in the Bennington concern, 
which by 1852 was no longer known as Lyman, Fenton & 
Co.; it had become O. A. Gager & Company, the pottery 
mark being the ribbon with the letters U. S. P.* 
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*The exhibit of the Company in the International Exhibition, New York, 
1853, was entered, in the Official Catalogue as by O. 4. Gager & Co. manu. 
Bennington, Vermont. But by the time the exhibition was actually opened, the 
firm had become The United States Pottery Company, and is invariably so 
referred to in accounts of the exhibition published at the time.—J. S. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF ALL MARKS USED BY 
CHRISTOPHER W. FENTON AND HIS 
ASSOCIATES 


Norton &§ Fenton, East Bennington, Vt. 

Norton & Fenton, Bennington, Vt. 
1845-1847. Used at exactly the same period, on stoneware and 
Rockingham. Neither to be considered prior to the other. 


Fenton’s Works, Bennington, Vt. 
1847-1849. Used principally on porcelain pitchers. Medallion 
raised, letters impressed. 


Lyman, Fenton &§ Park, Bennington, Vt. 
Mark reported but not authenticated. If used, would date 1848. 


Lyman & Fenton, Bennington, Vt. 
A very rare mark. Date 1850. Note absence of the Co. at end 
of firm name. 


Lyman Fenton & Co., Fentons Enamel Patented 1849 Bennington Vt. 
1850-1852, but used thereafter up to and including 1859. Im- 
pressed in Rockingham and flint enamel ware. 


U.S: P2723 1NOWI0; 
1850-1855, but used thereafter to end of 1858. Ribbon raised, 
letters impressed. Numerals to right indicate number of 
design, those to left size of pitcher. Used on Parian and other 
porcelain, including the colored porcelains. 

United States Pottery Co., Bennington, Vt. 
1855-1858. Medallion raised letters impressed. Used on porce- 
lains, principally pitchers. 

United States Pottery Co., Bennington, Vt. 
1855-1858. Impressed in ware. Used generally on scroddled or 
Java ware and occasionally on Rockingham and flint enamel 
ware, 


A. A. Gilbert & Co., Bennington. 
Not authenticated. If used would date 1858-1859. 


New England Pottery Co. 
1860, At least one piece so marked. 


T. A. Hutchins & Co., Bennington. 
1860, At least one piece so marked. 
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In 1852 Daniel Greatbach, the noted modeller, was 
engaged and remained for some years, his best work being 
done here. Descended from a long line of English potters, 
some of whom achieved great distinction, this English 
modeller was far from the genius he has been declared to 
be by many American writers. He was a clever and 
talented workman, one of the best in the country, but not 
more than that. He was not a creative artist. His work is 
wholly lacking in originality. His hound-handled pitcher is 
only a modification of familiar English models, and the 
same must be said of his Tobies and animals. But when all 
that is admitted, it remains to be said that his work is 
responsible for much of the interest in Bennington pottery 
by present-day collectors. Poor old Greatbach! He died 
in the poorhouse at Trenton, New Jersey, and was buried, 
in a nameless grave, in (there is grim irony in the name) the 
Potters’ Field of that city. 

In 1853, additional capital having been secured, the 
plant was again enlarged. But, by 1855, the concern was 
once more in great financial trouble. Then the United 
States Pottery Company was incorporated, with a capital 
stock of $200,000. Among the principal investors in the 
concern at this time were O. A. Gager, J. H. Archer, of 
Wrentham, Mass., Dr. Hollis and W. H. Farrar, the latter 
subsequently to become the founder of the Southern 
Porcelain Company and, still later, to be engaged in the 
pottery industry in Philadelphia. The raised medallion 
mark found upon many porcelain pitchers, impressed with 
the name, United States Pottery Co., and the oval impressed 
stamp bearing the same name, found in the Scroddled or 
Lava ware in particular, came into use with the reorganiza- 
tion of 1855. The ribbon mark, it should be noted, was 
continued in use to the end. 

On Saturday, May 15, 1858, the works shut down with 
the announcement that the Company could not continue 
operations. In August of the same year the works were 
reopened by a new firm, A. A. Gilbert & Company. O. A. 
Gager was a member of this firm, and so was Calvin Park, 
Fenton’s son-in-law. This firm lasted one year, to Septem- 
ber, 1859. The best of the skilled workmen had gone to 
other places, and the wares produced in this period were, 
on the whole, of inferior quality. Much of the poor Rock- 
ingham one finds in such plenty was produced under the 
A. A. Gilbert management. From the end of September, 
1859, to the beginning of 1860 some of the members of the 
Gilbert Company attempted to revive the works under 
the firm name of the New England Pottery Company. 
Later, in the summer of 1860, some of the old employees 
organized themselves into a codperative body and tried 


to carry on the works. This effort lasted only a few weeks. 
The men had little money, times were hard, and it was 
difficult to get credit at the local stores for the goods 
required by their families. 

It was a pitiful effort that the workmen made. Each 
man took his share of the wares produced, and then went 
from store to store trying to exchange pottery for goods. 
Then, after the works had been closed down once more, 
a few workmen reorganized under the leadership of T. A. 
Hutchins, who had been a presser under the old manage- 
ment, adopting the name, T. A. Hutchins & Co. In a small 
way, the little group of men kept going until the end of 
1860, when they were forced to give up the struggle. The 
works were never again reopened for potting, though, in 
1863, part of the plant was operated for grinding feldspar 
that was sold to potteries elsewhere. 

It will be seen that the real history of the great enter- 
prise founded by Christopher Webber Fenton ended in 
May, 1858. The pitiable aftermath is of no significance, 
and one could-wish that it might be omitted from the 
record. It is necessary to take note that, during the two 
and a half years that witnessed so many vain attempts to 
restore the business, a great deal of Rockingham was made, 
the old moulds and the old marks being used. To one who 
really knows Bennington pottery it is not difficult to tell, with 
a fair degree of certainty, pieces made during this period. 

It should also be added that at least two additional 
marks were used upon pottery made during the last 
period—and probably also a third. Some vears ago, before 
I had unearthed from old records the facts concerning the 
brief existence of the quite forgotten New England Pottery 
Company, I saw in a small antique shop, a Rockingham 
ware dish which I at once identified as Bennington 
pottery. When I examined it and saw the mark, however, 
not knowing that such a firm had ever existed in Benning- 
ton, I hastily concluded that my identification had been 
a mistake. Since discovering the explanation, I have 
sought 1n vain for another chance to add a piece so marked 
to my collection. There is one piece of pottery—a cuspidor 
—known to me which has the mark of 7. 4. Hutchins & 
Co., Bennington. Finally, I have heard of, but have never 
been able to trace, a Rockingham ware bowl bearing an 
impressed mark 4. 4. Gilbert S Co. It is probable that 
neither of these three marks was generally used. Other- 
wise more examples would have been found, I think. 
Perhaps the mere whim of an individual workman was 
responsible in each case. Except to present the complete 
record, specimens bearing these later marks would be of 
little value or interest. 
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T will be quite out of the question to record here the 
entire history of the old piece of furniture which faces 


me as I am try- 
ing to recall what I 
know about it. Those 
of my family who 
formerly owned this 
ancient secretary have 
longsincepassedaway; 
no one of them left 
more than a verbal 
record of its history, 
but this history was 
so often repeated to 
me during my child- 
hood, by my mother 
and her elder sister, 
that what I learned 
has never been en- 
tirely effaced from my 
memory, so deep an 
impression did it make 
upon me. 

On one or two occa- 
sions my aunt said: 
“That old secretary 
was made in England, 
long, long ago;’* but 
who it was that 
brought it to America 
I have no idea. There 
is not a scintilla of 
doubt, however, that 
it came intothe posses- 
sion of the Reverend 
Docter James Aber- 
crombie, my maternal 
grandfather, who was 
a distinguished Epis- 
copal divine and whose 
home was on Spruce 
Street in Philadelphia, 
while he was rector of 
both Christ Church 
and Saint Peters. 

That ancient piece 
of furniture formed a 
part of my _ grand- 
father’s library—the 


*This tradition may or may not be'correct. The carcase of this piece is of pine 
and the use of solid mahogany for certain portions seems more charaéteristic of 
American than of English cabinet practice. The knobs, which are of wood, appear 
to be replacements of earlier ring handles, since there are no indications of double 
borings in the drawer fronts. The theory of ring handles finds support in the 
fact that the knobs are slightly off centre. Feet are missing.—Ep. 


Two Pedigreed Antiques 


XII. eA Secretary with a History 


By R. W. SHUFELDT 


A Mucu TrAvELED SECRETARY (post 7750) 
The secretary above has endured considerable mishandling. The 
scrolled top has disappeared. What were probably straight or 
splayed bracket feet are no more, and wooden knobs have re- 
placed what may have been ring handles. The material is mahog- 
any, in part veneered on pine. 


room in which he studied, wrote his letters and his sermons, 
and such of his works as were subsequently published. 


Prominent men _ of 
those long-ago days 
who visited him, or 
made a brief call, 
would now and then 
pen a note or a letter 
while seated before 
its desk, using the 
quill pens of those 
days; but grandfather 
himself wrote with a 
curious old gold pen, 
set in a still more curi- 
ous old ivory holder 
and both of these are 
still in my possession. 

Without consulting 
the several biographies 
that have been pub- 
lished, Doctor Aber- 
crombie was, to the 
best of my knowledge, 
born in January, 1758; 
so he must have been 
about seventeen years 
of age at the time of 


_ the signing of the Dec- 


laration of Independ- 
ence. Those were stir- 
ring days in Phila- 
delphia, and I have 


‘every reason to believe 


that he counted among 
his personal friends a 
large number of dis- 
tinguished men and 
women, who either 
lived in that city or 
visited there during 
the time of the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

The old secretary 
was never owned by 
his son, the Rev. Dr. 
Richard Mason Aber- 
crombie, at one time 
rector of St. Mathews 


Episcopal Church in Jersey City, but he would frequently 
talk to me about it. For all that I know to the contrary, 
when my grandfather died it passed into the possession 
of his daughter Martha, then married to a Mr. Miller. 
Upon the death of her husband, my aunt Martha and her 
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daughter Mary came to be a part of our family while 
our home was at Stamford, Connecticut, a house my 
father had purchased. So in that way the old secretary, in 
good shape, drifted into the library of the home of my 
childhood. My mother turned it over to my two brothers 
and myself to use as a cabinet, in which we kept the many 
curiosities, mounted birds, and so on, that formed our 
collection. It was in those days that I came to know some- 
thing about the old piece of furniture that had “belonged 
to Grandpa Abercrombie.” 

It will be expedient to omit here the various hands into 
which the secretary fell, or to pass upon its many travel- 
ings; such a recital would carry my story far beyond the 
purpose of my article. It is sufficient to relate that at the 
time of my marriage and my entry into the Medical Corps 
of our Army, my first order took me to Fort McHenry, 
Maryland, and the subject of this sketch came to help 
furnish my quarters at that Post. At that time it was 
embellished with a handsome scroll top-piece, with a small, 
circular shelf in its centre, upon which we placed a stuffed 
owl. When I was ordered west, the quartermaster at Fort 
McHenry lost this very interesting accessory. From 
military post to military post, that old secretary has 
traveled with me for thousands of miles, and chapter 
after chapter has been added to its history. Men and 
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women of marked distinction have either sat at it or 
placed their hands upon it during the two years short of 
half a century during which it has been in my keeping. 
While it was in our “upstairs study” of our present home 
here in Washington, I made a photograph of it, a repro- 
duction of which illustrates this article. At this writing 
it graces a room on the first floor which has been made into 
a study for me; it is surrounded by many objects of his- 
torical interest. 

When Doctor Abercrombie died, my uncle took a great 
quantity of my grandfather’s correspondence from the 
curious little drawers and pigeonholes in its interior. 
There were some twenty letters from General Washington, 
and no end of others from American and British historical 
characters of the Revolution. 

A part of the let-down desk is solid mahogany, the rest 
is veneered. Where my glass of brushes stands in the 
illustration, there is a circular stain from a wine glass, 
made by Thomas Jefferson when he drank to the health 
of some one present. Robert Morris and others—many of 
them—have sat at this old secretary to write while it 
formed a part of my grandfather’s library in Philadelphia; 
so one can well imagine what its unwritten and largely 
forgotten history must be and why I preserve it as it is 
with all the marks of time upon it. 


XH. e4 “Documented Desk of 1760 


By Mrs. CHAartes WHITMORE 


SCIENTIFIC basis for the dating of eighteenth 
century furniture has still to be established, but as 
every publication of a piece dated on external evi- 

dence brings the goal a trifle nearer, I am glad to offer one 
more piece bearing an actual signature and date. 

The desk is of maple, the interior painted a warm red- 
brown. A small patch of oak, about three-eighths of an 
inch thick, set neatly (and certainly not recently, as the 
desk has been in the owner’s family for forty-five years) 
into the left end of the second and third drawers is more 
noticeable in the illustration than in reality. The finish, 
while not delicate, is solid 
and conscientious; the up- 
rights between the pigeon- 
holes and the edges on the 
drawer-sides are scrupu- 
lously rounded, the front 
edge of the top shelf and the 
supports of the lid are bev- 
elled, and the drawer-fronts 
overlap the frame except at 
the patched ends. The outer 
surface of the lid bears an 
eight-pointed star of maple 
and a darker wood inlaid in 
the solid wood. The lock- 
plates on the two upper 
drawers and the lid (one is 
just visible in the illustra- 
tion) are cut a little irregu- 


Tue DocuMENT IN THE CASE 


Successive inscriptions written on the bottom of the middle drawer of the 
desk cabinet by successive owners of the desk. 


larly from a flat sheet of brass, though the handles are 
moulded, and of excellent workmanship. In short, despite 
the unpretentious character of design and execution, the 
proportions and finish have the quiet dignity of work done 
with pleasure and for long service. 

And such the signatures on the little column-fronted 
drawer proclaim it. Near the top, written in pale brownish 
ink, stands “Wm. Patten, His Desk, Made By Wm. Dan- 
forth in the Year 1760;” below, in blacker characters, 
“Jerh Patten, His Desk, Giv’n to him by his Father in the 
Year 1800.” Lower yet is the entry “Bought in Boston in 
1888, Wm. H. Whitmore,” 
and on the other upright 
drawer is scrawled in chalk 
“49 Dollars.” 

One’s first thought is “a 
new Colonialcabinetmaker!” 
But the Patten and Dan- 
forth genealogies make it 
clear that we have to do 
rather with a man of another 
calling, working in leisure 
hours for a friend, perhaps 
for a wedding gift.* In Bille- 
rica, in 1760, lived William 
Patten, the son of Thos. 


*An instance of wedding furniture of 
a rather high grade being made by a 
father for a daughter in 1770 or a year 
or two later is known to the writer, and 
may be discussed in a later paper. 
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Patten, a well-to-do 
cooper, and joint- 
heir with his brother 
of his father’s two 
hundred and twenty- 
two-acremrestatesehie 
was then twenty- 
eight, had been head 
of the family of nine 
brothers and _ sisters 
since: hissparents: 
death in 1747, and was 
about to marry (June 
16, 1761). He and his 
wife spent their lives 
ine Badlerrcal sand 
brought up the usual 
numerous family. In 
I imi heiresevenen 
child and third son, 
Jeremiah, was born. At 
the time of his father’s 
death in 1801 he was 
still a bachelor, appar- 
ently living in his 
fathers home mseiis 
own marriage, in 1808, 
brought him four 
daughters, the young- 
est born three months 
after his death in 181. 
Of his short married 
life he passed six years 
in town offices, as se- 
leétman and clerk. The 
mother died in 1827, 
and of the three surviving girls (the oldest then eighteen) 
we have no further record. 

To return to the year when the desk was made: William 
Danforth of Billerica, the son of Jonathan, born 1737, was, 
like his slightly older townsman, an orphan and the heir to 
a farming property. More expeditious in his courtship, 
however, he was already married (January 3, 1760) to his 
cousin Elizabeth Danforth, and stayed with her on the fam- 


Drawer HANDLE 


DocumentepD Desk (7760) 


Made and signed by William 
Danforth of Billerica. Built of 
maple, the ends of two drawers 
have been repaired with oak. 


ily estate for a little 
over a year—perhaps 


long enough to help 


William Patten cele- 


The handles, while old, are not 
contemporaneous with the 
desk and do not match the lock 
plate of the upper drawer. 
Dimensions:—Height 41 inches, 
width 36 inches, depth 19% 


inches. 


brate his wedding, cer- 
tainly long enough to 
make the desk. Some- 
time in 1761, however, 
they moved to Hart- 
land, Vermont. There 
they brought up their 
ten children, and there 
in 1813 William died. 
An inquiry of the pres- 
ent town clerk in Hart- 
land reveals no further 
documents regarding 
him, but as a second 
William, who can 
hardly be other than 
his son, is mentioned 
in deeds of land as a 
yeoman, we may infer 
that our William set- 
tled down to his hered- 
itary calling. 

The desk then is 
valuable, not as the 
work of a professional 
cabinetmaker, but as 
a dated example of the 
type of design preva- 
lent in its time, and a 
record of the good ma- 
terials (the handles are 
evidently imported 
work of a high grade)* the sound workmanship and the dig- 
nified taste that one prosperous New England householder 
—aladof twenty-three at that—putat theservice of another. 


*These handles, however, can hardly be contemporaneous with the desk. 
This wide oval type is usually associated with furniture of the last decade of the 
eighteenth century and the first years of the nineteenth. They are, further, 
quite out of harmony with the design of the lock plate of the top drawer. It 
would seem not unreasonable to assign them to the period of the desk’s change 
of ownership in 1800.—Eb. 


A post Revolutionary type in which Commerce ex- 
tends the olive branch of peace toward the sailing 
ship and is flanked by a horn of plenty lavishly spill- 
ing its contents. Rogers, in English Furniture, places 


similar types after 1788. 
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Content in Prints 


By Howarp Repwoop GuILp 


HIS article is merely a short chat concerning a 
| selected few prints which from time to time I have 
picked up, have lived and chummed with, and con- 
tinually enjoy. Wholly as examples of true art and for love 
of them do I write, regardless of rarity, states or small edi- 
tions. These considerations have their place, but it is not 
here. Collecting prints is a great pleasure, an absorbing 
occupation which cannot be achieved quickly, nor without 
study and acquaintance. Perhaps next to those friends who 
are near and dear to us, come those friends who live with 
us on our walls and in our familiar books. It is hard to over- 
estimate the happiness these give and the education in 
taste which they furnish to all in such a home, whether old 
or young. As I grow older, I become aware that many of 
__ these prints by Meryon, Whistler and others are often the 
_ keys to my “Spanish Possessions” as truly as Burton, 
Browne, Montaigne or Pepys have ever been. Fine prints 
seem to exist in perfect abiding harmony with old rose 
Shiraz rugs, blue Wedgwood, Sheraton furniture, and to fit 
nicely around even an old Kioto carved wood Buddha 
which I number among my possessions. 

There are prints and prints: even from the selfsame 
copper, they differ nearly as much and have individuality 
in the same way as children/do in the same home. A finely 
printed etching, well wiped, then printed on old golden 
cream Japanese hand-made paper, with thought put into 
the beauty and quantity of ink, is much finer to enjoy and 
live with day by day than a harsh, black, woodeny print. 

Those with means are quite apt to seek prints which 
fashion, rarity or commercial advertising exploit; but, 
oftentimes, the finest art lurks in modest places and is at 
the command of lighter purses. Etchings and lithographs 
are my hobby. A few oils and watercolors, with an odd 
Kakemono for variety, do give great pleasure; yet one does 
not long study etching in the right spirit before he sees as 
much color in a black and white as in a Turner painting. 
Old copper plates, aside from rarity and value, do not much 
warm the cockles of my heart, and a very few suffice 
for my needs. When I come to etchings I am getting into 
sunnier fields where my criticism is disarmed and I resign 
myself gladly to sure enjoyment. 


Note—The collector of prints, who is likewise interested in 
the study of objects of art, may scarcely neglect the work of that 
remarkably versatile etcher, Jules Ferdinand Jacquemart, an ex- 
ample of whose work is reproduced as frontispiece to this num- 
ber of ANTIQUES. 

Jules Jacquemart was the son of Gilbert Jacquemart, the 
flower painter, perhaps, however, better known as an authority 
on ceramics. For the elder Jacquemart’s book, Histoire de la 
Porcelaine, the son supplied the illustrations, a series of marvel- 
ously accurate designs drawn from original examples. 

That was before the day of photo-engraving, either in black 
and white, or in color. Adequate representation of rare examples 
of painting, of statuary, or of items of decorative household use, 
was dependent upon the skilled eye and hand of the engraver 
or etcher on metal, or of the draftsman on stone. Of the various 


As to Whistler I enjoy the 4dam and Eve Tavern, The 
Kitchen, Fumette, and Mére Gerard, and particularly his 
lithographs. These are neither the rarer nor costlier of his 
prints. Frank Duveneck’s Riva is a close second to Whist- 
ler, but Platt’s Buttermilk Channel, several of Corot’s few 
etchings, one of J. F. Millet’s etchings of peasant life, a 
portrait by Zorn, a slight drypoint by Rodin, two of 
Haden’s—Sunset in Iceland, first, and second his Shere 
Mill Pond—Josef Israel’s Old Woman Warming Her Hands 
are all wonderfully done and quite modest in price. 

I have gradually come to collect chiefly the work of 
Whistler and Meryon, but it goes without saying that fine, 
honest work is being done today by many living artists, 
who produce for love of etching and not with the first 
thought as to salability. It is a thankless task to pick from 
them. The etcher I best know is Sears Gallagher, and some 
of his plates are surely more than ephemeral. His Solitude, 
Manhattan, St. Paul’s, and his September, give me solid 
satisfaction and compare favorably with more widely 
known prints. I have, too, an etching, Close of Day, by 
J. J. A. Murphy, which is fine, but this artist is cutting 
woodblocks and doing little in etching. I have often wished, 
too, that E. A. Abbey had etched. His pen and ink work 
was so beautiful that it seems a pity he could not have 
multiplied his designs by doing them on copper. 

The surprising thing about good etching is that, in some 
way, it seems to possess a spirit, a very living spirit of its 
own, and I have purposely left to the last any mention of 
the etcher whose work most attracts and absorbs me, 
Charles Meryon of Paris, long since dead, but as real in his 
etchings today as though immortal. I display to my friends 
his Pont au Change, and Morgue with pride, but I like his 
Abside de Notre Dame, and St. Etienne. I never tire of look- 
ing at them and really enjoy their presence in the room, 
even unseen. No other etching has quite the fascination of 
Meryon’s 4bside for me. 

In the late afternoon before dusk, when for the day my toil 
is over and I return home a little footsore and weary, as I 
cross the threshold and look around at my friendly prints 
and see, inits beauty and majesty the 4éside before me, peace 
and content return and the day’s vexations are forgotten. 


processes available, that of etching offered, perhaps, the readiest 
responsiveness to the hand of the artist: the greatest opportunity, 
therefore, to render a faithfully accurate picture which might, 
at the same time, qualify independently as a work of art. 

In the series of etchings which he executed to serve as illus- 
trations for Barbet de Jouy’s Gemmes et Foyaux de la Couronne 
the younger Jacquemart established a reputation which time 
has served only to enhance. In these works he was able not only 
to convey an idea of the form and pattern of objects, but of their 
texture, their color, and their appeal as artistic totalities. This 
constitutes a really great achievement. 

Jacquemart subsequently furnished illustrations for his 
father’s Histoire de Mobilier and executed many etchings after 
the paintings of early masters. He died at Nice in 1880 at the 
early age of forty-three years.—EpiTor. 
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Books—O 


Id and Rare 


Pleasant Pilgrimages in the World of Words 


N estimable 


the thirty - third, of 1839, or 
any one between these dates. 
But, on general principles, I 
would say that, as a commer- 
cial proposition, it would 
hardly be worth the postage 
required to send it to a dealer, 
even in these days of cheap 
parcel post. 

There are philologists, prob- 
ably, to whom a first edition of 
Walker’s Dictionary might be 
worth something; but the 
chances are that a copy could 
be found in the nearest second- 
hand bookstore, unless the 
dealer had sent his outfit to 
the paper mill. An old diction- 
ary, as a general rule, is not as 
valuable as a last year’s al- 
manac, although there are ex- 
ceptions. In time, to be sure, 
it may become valuable, when 
it becomes scarce and when the 
imprints of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in America are sought, as 
are those of the seventeenth 
century now. But two centur- 
ies seems a long time to wait. 

Nevertheless, there have 
been collectors of dictionaries, 
and these outlaws of literature, 
biblia-a-non, are not devoid of 
interest, even if they are of no 
market value. A good deal of 
fun may be had by the anti- 
quary from some of these old 


volumes. Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, of which more anon, is 
deservedly famous. But it is not as rare a bird as some of 
its predecessors with Latin names and pedigrees. The late 
Reverend Doctor William Walter Skeat, one of the world’s 
great philologists and students of early English, and him- 
self the author of 42 Etymological Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, had the largest private collection of di@tion- 
aries ever made. It was dispersed, after his death, and 
although few of the books brought great prices, several 
public institutions were notably enriched by them. 

The oldest dictionaries took the form of simple glossa- 
ries of words and some of them are exceedingly quaint and 
curious. It will do the collector little good to hunt for a 


“Constant Reader” of ANTIQUES writes 
to me to ask what an old copy of Walker’s Dic- 
tionary is worth. No particular edition 1s specified, 

and it might be the first London edition, of 1791, or 
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The Young Secretary's Guide, printed in Boston in 1708. 


frequently. 


copy of The Epinal Glossary, which gives the Latin and 
Old- English words of the eighth century, for that manu- 
script is unique, but a photo-lithograph of it was edited by 
Henry Sweet and published in London, in 1883, and occa-_ 


sionally a copy appears in some 
rare book dealer’s catalogue. — 
Dame Juliana Berners, in her 
Book of St. Albans, the oldest 
English book on sport, gives an 
explication of certain terms 
used in hawking and hunting. 
That, too, is introuvable. Sir — 
Thomas Elyot, Knight, all of 
whose works are valuable, was 
the author of the first Latin 
and English dictionary pub- 
lished in England, printed in — 
London, in 1538. It was a work — 
of much merit and went 
through various editions. It 
furnished the foundation for 
Thomas Cooper's Thesaurus 
LinguaeRomanae et Britannicae, 
issued in 1532. Cooper was a 
favorite bishop of Queen Eliza- — 
beth, and “Schole Maister of — 
Maudlens in Oxforde.” His re- 
vision was a great improve- 
ment on Elyot’s work and he 
himself revised his book. But 
these are for the collector who 
has means and time to search 
for raritiesin English literature. 

There is a better chance of 
securing another famous dic- 
tionary of Elizabeth’s time, 
Florio’s World of Words, than 
of getting a copy of Huloet’s 
Abcedarium, of 1552, or Baret’s 
Alvearie or Triple Dictionary, 
of 1573, or Rider’s Bibliotheca 


Scholastica, of 1589. They are not as interesting, anyway, 
as Cooper’s Thesaurus, in which the interpretations are in 
black-letter and the definitions are quaint. The biographi- 
cal dictionary at the end of Cooper’s volume also contains 
some startling information about deceased worthiés. 
Florio’s dictionary, however, was a more ambitious 
attempt. It contained a larger variety of words than any 
other dictionary extant in 1598, when it was first published. 
Shakespeare, as we know, read Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne and Florio was the Holophernes of Shake- 
speare’s Love’s Labor Lost. Various editors of Shakespeare 
have shown that the great dramatist used this dictionary 
The second edition of Florio’s dictionary, 
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which was considerably enlarged, and which is as rare as 
the first, was issued in 1611 under the title of Queen Anna’s 
New World of Words or Dictionarie of the Italian and Eng- 
lish Tongues. The indebtedness of Shakespeare and the 
English language to the Italian are emphasized in this 
popular dictionary. For those who are interested in mone- 
tary values of books it may be stated that a copy of Florio’s 
dictionary (edition of 1611) was sold at auction recently 
for $110. 

But the most famous of dictionaries is that of Doétor 


Samuel Johnson. In 1747 Dr. Johnson published his Plan 


for a Dictionary of the English Language, and for the next 
eight years his completion of that great work occupied 
most of his time. The preface is a masterpiece. No man 
ever undertook so great a task with a fuller realization of 
what he was attempting and of the uncertainty of his 
rewards. Yet he could not see that it was to be a great 


_ factor in making his name immortal. In the preface he says: 


It is the fate of those who toil at the lower employments of life to be 
rather driven by the fear of evil, than attracted by the prospect of good; 


to be exposed to censure, without hope of praise; to be disgraced by mis- 


carriage, or punished for neglect, where success would have been without 
applause, and diligence without reward. 
Among those unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries; whom 


_ mankind have considered, not as the pupil, but the slave of science, the 


pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rubbish and clear obstruc- 
tions from the paths through which Learning and Genius press forward to 
conquest and glory, without bestowing a smile on the humble drudge 
that facilitates their progress. Every other author may aspire to praise; 
the lexicographer can only hope to escape reproach, and even this nega- 
tive recompense has been yet granted to very few. 


In concluding this preface, which is a specimen of Eng- 
lish worthy of attention, Dr. Johnson gratifies curiosity 
to the extent of informing his readers that: 


The English Dictionary was written with little assistance of the 
learned, and without any patronage of the great; not in the soft obscuri- 
ties of retirement, or under the shelter of academick bowers, but amidst 
inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and in sorrow. . . . I have pro- 
tracted my work till most of those whom I wished to please have sunk 
into the grave, and success and miscarriage are empty sounds. I there- 
fore dismiss it with frigid tranquility having little to fear or hope from 
censure or from praise. 


It was in this dictionary that are found those famous 
definitions which have passed almost into proverbs: 

Oats. A grain, which in England is generally given to horses, but in 
Scotland supports the people. 

Pension. An allowance made to anyone without an equivalent. In 
Fngland is generally understood to mean pay given to a state hireling 
for treason to his country. 

Then there are those words now obsolete which, never- 
theless, have an interest for the antiquary. Who can de- 
fine the very common aét of “‘obambulation?” Or who, if 
tired of ““obambulation,” takes his “padnag?” There is a 
great deal of interesting matter in the pages of Johnson’s 
Dictionary and people who do not care to attempt the in- 
tricacies of Mah Jong may well spend a rainy and solitary 
evening in the perusal of its pages. 

The first American edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary 
did not appear until 1819, when it was published, in four 
thick volumes, by Moses Thompson (Johnson’s Head), 


No. 52 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. This bears on the 
title page “First American from the Eleventh London 
Edition,” but it is noticeable that it contains the defini- 
tions of “‘oats’’ and “‘pension”’ quoted above, although in 
the English editions Dr. Johnson modified the definition 
of the latter after he became the recipient of state bounty. 
One has a chance of finding a copy of this book in some old 
attic, and, although it is not of any great monetary value, 
it brings a price, if in good condition, and is well worth 
putting into one’s library. 

But the first attempt at a dictionary by an American 
author was The Young Secretary's Guide, Or, A Speedy 
Help to Learning. . . . Collected by B. W., Boston, N. E. 
Printed by B. Green for Nicholas Buttolph & Sold at his 
Shop. 1708. A copy of this, believed to be unique, was sold 
at the American Art Galleries in New York last February 
for $235. Beside forms for letters, titles of honor to be 
used, forms of superscription and subscription, legal forms, 
etc. ““More suited to N. England than any yet published,” 
it contains: 

A Short Dictionary, first explaining such Words and Terms (as need 
Explanation) which are used in the foregoing forms: To which is added a 
more large and ample Dictionary, Teaching the Interpretation of the 


hardest Words, and most useful Terms of Art Used in our Language; 
Showing also what other Languages they are derived from. 


“B. W.” is supposed to have been Benjamin Wads- 
worth, who was graduated from Harvard College in the 
class of 1690. He became colleague pastor of the First 
Church in Boston in 1696. On July 7, 1725, he was in- 
augurated president of Harvard College and remained in 
that position until his death in March, 1737. This, un- 
doubtedly, was the first American dictionary, although it 
was not until the time of Noah Webster that an unabridged 
American Dictionary of the English Language was at- 
tempted. Webster encountered more criticism than did 
Dr. Johnson, but the task he had undertaken was fully as 
great, for, although he had the labors of previous lexi- 
cographers to draw upon, he felt it incumbent on himself 
to correct their errors. Issued in two volumes, in 1828, and 
containing 70,000 words as against the 38,000 in Walker, 
the new American Dictionary soon began to supplant 
Walker’s great work, which had hitherto been the stand- 
ard. The careful reviewer of the North American Review 
devoted some forty-seven pages of the magazine to a re- 
view in which he finally expressed the hope that “The 
author will go forward to improve his work; and he need 
not fear that his labors will not finally be judged to have 
been practical, useful and patriotic.” 

The best thing, therefore, that the holder of an old dic- 
tionary can do with it is to keep it, for the expectation of a 
financial reward for parting with it is less than that of the 
compiler in making it. Even though it may not all be 
pleasant reading, and the “story seems to be somewhat 
disconnected,” as one reader complained, it is a handy 
book to have around the house, and furnishes an excellent 
substitute for solitaire for those who “don’t know hearts 
from trumps.” 
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Antiques Abroad 


General Gossip from England 


By ArtHur HaypdENn 


ONDON: Everyone is talking of the two hun- 
dred million dollar Empire Exhibition at Wembley. 
It has brought together the world’s products 
from the four corners of the earth. Native pagodas and 
temples have been re-erected by native artists and deco- 
rators. Apart from the great note of modernity there are 
touches of antiquity which make an appeal. One of the 
most striking features is the great wealth of colour from 
the Middle East and Far East. Fabrics of surprising 
beauty have been lent by native princes: carpets, silver 
work, swords and armour with gold damascening, furni- 
ture inlaid with i ivory and malachite. Old world relics that 
have an authentic history, and pictures, and rare tapes- 
tries, and furniture, and old silver plate have been loaned 
and form an educative museum of antiques. 

Visitors are flocking into London from all parts of the 
world, attracted by this great Empire show. It promises to 
equal, if not eclipse, the great Paris Exhibition of which the 
Tower of M. Eiffel was one of the novelties of that day. 


* * * 


Although not perhaps so strongly attractive to col- 
lectors as many other late eighteenth century articles of 
furniture, old fire screens have a charm peculiarly their 
own. They are, in common with so many other disused 


early nineteenth century articles of everyday use, be- 
ginning to come into the auction rooms, where they bring 
very good prices. Some examples carry needlework or old 
bead work designs done by the former owners. Fire screens 
are found in the design books of Hepplewhite and of 
Thomas Sheraton, and of the school of cabinetmakers who 
followed the work of these two masters at the beginning of 
the last century. Just as Angelica Kauffmann, Cipriani, 
and Antonio Zucci painted panels on satinwood furniture, 
so some of these pole screens were embellished with paint- 
ing by their successors. 

In the examples illustrated, from a design book dated 
1812, it will be observed that the screens are shown blank, 
ready for painted decoration. It will be noticed, too, that 
the base is different in each case. There is a strong sug- 
gestion of French influence. The Louis Seize period of 
French furniture provided many an English maker with 
pleasing designs, and, later, the colder formalities of the 
First Empire style brought a new note into English furni- 
ture. The claw and ball feet and the triangular tripod 
with acanthus leaf decoration in the examples illustrated 
are derivative from Rome and Pompeii and translated 
through French copyists of those styles. But, in general, 
the classic touch observable in all these specimens is 
eclipsed by oncoming nineteenth century mannerisms. 
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Lowestort InKpots — ENGLIsH 
Painted in blue. One marked J. R. 1776. 


These screens, in common with other articles of furniture 
of the period, are combined with mechanism; and the 
screen slides up and down the pole. Design books, partic- 
ularly Sheraton’s, who had a great penchant for mechani- 
cal furniture, show many examples of devices and in- 
genious contrivances of the cabinetmaker’s art, which 
enabled cabinets and writing desks, washstands, and a 
multitude of other articles, to double up and so to con- 
ceal their slides and nests of drawers and other parts 
when not in use. Indeed, this feature is one which very 
often determines the date of a piece of furniture; and it is 
quite probable that many sets of drawers to this day have 
secret recesses which the present owners have not been 
cunning enough to discover. 


* jk * 


There are many fleeting memories concerning the ink- 
pot. It stands in a transition period. It is assailed by the 
fountain pen, it is supplanted by the typewriter. Hence 
the collection of inkpots. It represents man’s final evolu- 
tion from the stylus of the Egyptian scribe on his papyrus 
to the gold-nibbed pen of Thackeray regarding which he 
wrote some sentimental verses. 

There is quite a range of old inkpots that can be col- 
le&ted including bronze examples of Italy, the silver 
Adam styles of the late eighteenth century with pounce 
box for the sand used before blotting paper was invented. 
And, together with inkpots, there are separate pen trays of 
very pleasing design, sometimes in old Sheffield plate, and 
sometimes of Worcester and Bow china. Illustrated are 
three blue and white Lowestoft inkpots which came from 
a collection in Suffolk near the site of the old factory. The 
centre one has a Chinese scene with two figures. The ink- 
pot on the right has on the base the initials “J. R.” and is 
dated 1776. It is exceedingly rare to find such a mark on 
the base of Lowestoft china. Sometimes names are in- 
scribed on jugs and mugs and with their dates. But, in this 
instance, the initials “J. R.,” are held to be those of John 
Richman, one of the proprietors of the Lowestoft factory, 
who was also the owner of herring boats and was a wealthy 


trader. 
* * * 


Collectors of old English pottery will have found the 
name of Mortlock impressed on some of the ware, par- 
ticularly on fine lusciously glazed teapots known as 
“Cadogan” and made at Rockingham. This is the name of 
an old firm established in London a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Nantgarw porcelain was “‘sent in the white to 
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Mr. Mortlock of Oxford Street” and was decorated by him 
in London. Here the stamp is only “Nantgarw.” 

I may reproduce, by courtesy, from among the many 
wonderful pieces that have passed through the hands 
of the mentioned firm an illustration, of a remarkably 
fine Minton vase painted by A. Boullemier, with panels 
in colours showing figure subjects on a rich yellow ground. 
The gilding is raised and is richly chased. It was modelled 
thirty years ago at a cost of two hundred pounds, and is 
considered one of the finest replicas of old Sévres por- 
celain ever made. 

* * * 

Impossible lids—The experienced searcher in out-of-the- 
way places always runs the risk of missing a good thing be- 
cause of a too rapid survey and superficial judgment. It 
often happens that one catches sight of a teapot with only 
the lid visible among the jumble of a village curio shop. At 
a glance the practised eye recognizes this lid to be modern 
oriental. But such are the vagaries of collecting that the 
clever dealer, unable to find a proper lid to an old Bow or 
Salopian teapot, may have sought a rough and ready 
match with a poor oriental lid. Here his attempt to make 
the teapot perfect has made it unsalable. 

His argument would doubtless be that teapots with lids 
are worth more than teapots without lids; hence the in- 
nocent substitution. But a teapot without a lid from an 
old factory is worth having since half a loaf is better than 
nothing. As a matter of fact, it is remarkable that many 
people have, without knowing it, impossible lids in their 
china cabinets. Hard paste is married to soft paste, Staf- 
fordshire to oriental. It is in a measure a curious indication 
of the little study paid to minor details. To the connoisseur 
in antiques, the handle, the spout, the base, the lid with its 
particular form of knob—and each factory had its pre- 
dilections—all tell with unmistakable accents the message 
of the old potter. 


Minton Vase (copy of old Sévres) 
Pierced top and cover. Yellow ground, decorative work chased and raised 


gold. Medalling painted by Boullemier. 
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EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S 
WORK 


LouUDONVILLE, 
ALBANY County, N.Y. 


SPECIALIZING IN EARLY 
AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Opening Mar 3rd for Second Season 


THE 16 East 13TH STREET 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


New York, (ity 
PANELLED WOODWORK 
zs Our Specialty 
E invite archite¢s and house owners who would like to 
acquire Colonial mantels, panelled room ends, or full 


panelled rooms, to communicate with us. We have a special storage 
place for woodwork. Photographs on request. 


We also have a large collection of American furniture. 
Careful cabinet work and finishing. 


The Worth While Antique Shop 
Offers 


A blue and white coverlet with spread eagles 
and pointed fringe 
Finely carved high four-post bed in 


mahogany 


A real sleigh bed in mahogany 


IDA ]. KETCHEN 


112 CENTRE AVENUE New Rochelle, N. 7 
Telephone, 3046 


At Spring field,-NMassachusetts 


ACWAYSTAGSPLENDID EINES LO 
SELECT FROM 
VARIETY of chairs, tables, desks, highboys, lowboys, 
- mirrors—antique furnishings of all kinds. Lamps, 
paperweights, glass, china. We do exceptional repairing and 


polishing; we are always in the market to buy and sell any- 
thing antique. Write us your wants—better, pay us a visit. 


EDGAR E. MEAD 


167 Hancock STREET 
Telephone, Walnut 6526-W 


56 STEBBINS STREET 
Telephone, Walnut 4225-R 


Current Books 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in ANTIQUES may be purchased 
through this magazine. Address the Book Department. 


Arts AND CrarTs IN THE Mippte Aces. By Julia deWolf Addison. Boston: 
The Page Company. 364 pages; illustrated. Price, $3.75. 


te is a custom of today to decry present craftsmanship, to 


mourn its decadent estate and to yearn restrospectively for 


those happy days when men worked for the pure joy of working 
and were, as the phrase goes, possessed of a love for their work. 
Unfortunately for those who adore the past and view the con- 
temporaneous alone with distrust, there probably was never any 
period in the history of mankind when all workers loved their 
work, took pride in it, and found their chief delight in rendering 
full measure of service for a scant reward. That rare moment 
when Archimedes joined the luxury of a bath with the discovery 
of the principle of specific gravity might never have arrived, had 
not the cleanly philosopher’s master experienced doubts as to 
the integrity of his goldsmith. 

Nor is it a fact that today the spirit of fine craftsmanship is 


dead. Modern scientific progress, expressing itself in arduously 


patient investigation of long invisible realms, and in marvelously 


intricate and ingenious technical devisings, is a constantly ex-— 


panding monument to the imperishable vitality of that spirit. 
The law of craftsmanship—the true artistic temper, which is 
more concerned with the integrity of its creations than with the 
reward which they bring—is an inextinguishable and inextermi- 
nable characteristic of some human beings. It always has been, 
and, doubtless, always will be. But the direétion in which it 


manifests itself will notably change from age to age, according 


to the opportunities for expression which each succeeding era 
offers. 


Today the call of opportunity, the stimulus to ambition, comes 


from the field of science or of scientific procedure more insistently 
than from that of art. It is reasonable to believe that the great 
craftsmen of the Middle Ages would have been the greatinventors 


and technicians of today; and vice versa. By the same sign, a con- 


siderable proportion—though by no means all—of the persons to 
whom, in this generation, we are vainly looking for craftsman- 
ship, for creative self-expression and the joy of it, would, in the 


twelfth century, have been swineherds. If technical invention has ~ 


given them oversight of groaning machines instead of grunting 
porkers, the credit is not to them. Nor are they blameworthy if 
their outlook upon life has not been materially altered by their 
more or less desirable shift of occupation. 

That Julia deWolf Addison intended to convey this notion by 
the writing of Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages may be doubted. 
Yet it is an almost unavoidable conclusion to be drawn from the 
reading of her book. The great medieval craftsmen were really 


great personalities, as well as—in a restricted field—great in-— 


ventors and great technicians. To St. Eloi were attributed truly 
magical powers; goldsmith, blacksmith, 
towered above most men of his time. St. Dunstan, who with his 
red-hot tongs tweaked the nose of a pestiferously tempting devil, 
was more than a skilled artisan, he was a leader of men. Ben- 
venuto Cellini, with all his scalawaggery, was a profound stu- 
dent, a close observer of cause and effect, and a bold and re- 
sourceful experimenter. 

With such men the book under consideration brings us into 
terms of understanding; for the author has an unusual gift for 
seizing upon the essentials of much recondite information and of 
presenting them with vivid directness. Recognizing that a full 
appreciation of modern industrial art is dependent upon some 
knowledge of its origins in the centuries which followed the 
collapse of ancient civilization, she has set herself to the task of 
supplying a reasonable basis of information for the lay reader. 
The method is narrative and descriptive rather than analytical; 
but the author keeps each topic of discussion distiné by devot- 
ing to it a special chapter. Jewels, enamel, metal work in gold, 


social reformer, he | 


aes 
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silver, bronze, and baser metal, tapestries, embroideries, and sculp- 
ture in wood and in stone, inlay and mosaic, book illumination, 
each in turn is examined. Each is given a brief but singularly 
illuminating explanation of general processes, which in turn is 
followed by a citation and description of typical examples offered 
by different countries. 

Reduced thus to its bare bones, the method seems dry enough. 
But in its literary fulfillment it is quite otherwise. As has been 
previously remarked, the author possesses a sure instin@ for 
essentials. She is likewise endowed with a sense of the picturesque. 
A profound treatise on the development of styles, or a scholarly 
investigation of the correctness of attributions, her work is not. 
She accepts her authorities where, and as, she finds them with- 
out much question—as, for example, in her assigning of the 
doors of Santa Sabina at Rome to the thirteenth century rather 
than to the fifth; she mentions many notable works and illus- 
trates some of them without informing her readers of the places 
where the originals may be found and studied today. 

Nevertheless, by apt quotation from medieval writers, by fre- 
quent anecdote, and by keen description and blithe comment of 
her own, she well succeeds in her effort to give an enlivening 
picture of the working processes of the Middle Ages, the men who 
developed them, and the products which they achieved. 

From various obscure sources she has gathered much interest- 
ing—if perhaps, at times, legendary—information as to the 
origins of various arts; the origin of armor from overlapping 
plates shaved from the hoofs of horses, for instance. Her asides 
are illuminating, as when she remarks on the use of vair—ermine 
or squirrel fur—a’ an article of dress, and informs us that Cinder- 
ella’s fateful slipper was really of this material, but, having at 
one time mistakenly been written as verre, has been handed down 
among the historians of fairyland as wrought from glass. 

Taken all in all, Arts and Crafts of the Middle Ages is an enjoy- 
able and informing book. The reader may, perhaps, find that it 
leaves him somewhat confused as to specific details, but he may 
nevertheless feel assured of a vivid general impression. He will 
discover in the book no material aid in the accurate dating of 
specimens of his own encountering, but he will derive from it 
increased power to appreciate their animating spirit. And, after 
all, that is the purpose of its writing. 


A Simpce Course 1n Home Decorartine. By Winnifred Fales. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Company, 295 pages. 64 illustrations. Price, $4.00. 


HIS is indeed a simple course in Home Decorating, useful to 

each and every homemaker. It might well become a common 
household textbook, for the information, charts and diagrams are 
explicit, direct and easily understood. There are many books on 
interior decoration, some good, some hazy; but this, on the decor- 
ating of the home by the housewife—as opposed to the profes- 
sional decorator—will be welcomed by all about to furnish an 
apartment or build a house. 

There is, of course, the inevitable discussion of “period”’ furni- 
ture, which is always considered necessary in a decorating book; 
but fortunately the subject is treated quite hastily, and the mi- 
nute charts covering each style give an excellent summary of 
important points. 

For the rest: the author knows her subject thoroughly, and sets 
forth the fundamental principles of interior decorating which 
everyone should know. Remedies for the many faults which 
rooms may possess are clearly described and illustrated by draw- 
ings. How many homes which we know could be made attractive, 
if the occupants would heed these fundamental principles under- 
lying the furnishing and decorating of a room! There is no end of 
satisfaction in a correct room, for surroundings have a subtle in- 
fluence on human beings, particularly the wife or mother who is 
at home most of the time. Expensive furnishings are not neces- 
sary, providing the proper effect is secured—and on this subject 
the author gives much sound advice. 

Much space in her book is given, and rightly, to the selection of 
a color scheme, that all-important factor in every successful room. 
a as 
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Rare Set of Banister-back 
Chairs 


We offer this month a fine set of two-arm and five-side 
banister-back chairs. They are in fine condition with few 
restorations, except new rush seats. Just the thing for a 
typical set of chairs in an early American dining room in 
your country home. Particulars and prices on application. 


An Exceptional ‘Table 


We also have on view in our New York shop an excep- 
tionally fine early American table of the so-called “tavern” 
type. Square frame, with nicely turned legs, plain curly 
maple stretchers and circular top of rich, flaming curly 
maple. Not only is it a rare and exceptional example but 
absolutely original in every particular without the slightest 
restoration. 


American Glass 


Rare pieces are continually being supplied by us to 
collectors of discriminating taste. You miss many an 
opportunity to acquire fine things, at reasonable prices, 
if you do not periodically visit our shop. 


€ 
McKEARIN’S 


735 eANadison Avenue New York City 


Annual 10% ‘Reduction Sale 


Until the closing of my shop, May 15th, 
for the summer, will have on sale my 
entire §tock at the above reduction. 


Will Reopen September rst 


A. K. DRESSER 
11 East 8th Street : New York City 


Organdte (urtains 


(fadeproof) 


(hintxes 
Linens 
‘Ruth Campbell Bigelow 


20 East 69th Street New York City 
Rhinelander 0186-f 
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Historical and Old Blue 
(hina, Glass, Pewter 


Ornaments, etc. 


Mrs. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 


260 Brow Street East Provipence, R. I. 
Telephone, East PROVIDENCE 130-R 


For ANYTHING aud EVERYTHING OLD 


VISIT 


THE eAntique SHOP 
MRS. M. B. COOKE RO W 


265 KinG STREET 
Potrstown, PENNSYLVANIA 
Decorative and Historical (hina, Bottles 
(Cup Plates, Glassware, Linens, 


Currier Prints, (ons, etc. 


Antiques may be pur- 
chased by mail from 
THE 
LITIVE HOUSE 
ON THE HILL 


Dutch table, 


in maple, 
1740; highboy; pair half 
round dining tables; Shera- 
ton dresser in pine, still 
retains first and only coat 
of paint and original brass 
pulls; pine blanket chests; } 
old pine churn; ALL IN ‘ as 
ORIGINAL CONDITION. In refinished pieces: one highboy; Sheraton dresser 
in cherry and birch, Hepplewhite bureau; solid mahogany swell-front bureau with 
old brasses; cherry swell-front bureau; pair mahogany card tables; two slant-top 
desks; many small tables; chairs, mirrors; quilted quilts; rugs, glass. Why not 
send a list of your wants? Am buying every day. 


WHITE BIRCH ANTIQUE SHOP 
Lisbon, New Hampshire 


We are glad to find that the author recognizes the science of color, 
and suggests the use of a color chart. All art, as the Greeks be- 
lieved, is fundamentally mathematical and scientific—the purely 
fanciful often errs dangerously. So with color schemes, we cannot 
pick out at random a combination of colors that we have noticed 
somewhere and liked,—our taste may be defective, or we may not 
remember all of the component parts in that scheme. Color sense 
usually has to be cultivated, and nothing but thorough under- 
standing of the science which underlies color can fit us to select a 
color scheme. It is best for the novice to use a mechanical color 
chart such as the book describes. 

We rather resent the suggestion that color schemes may be 
picked from nature, from Japanese prints or from book covers. 
They may be so chosen, but not every bit of nature, not every 
print or book cover can supply a satisfactory color scheme! The 
novice might select an unsatisfactory one, being unable to judge 
the good from the bad. Take the cover of the book under con- 
sideration, for instance, its brilliant coloring would lead us astray. 
So we prefer to stick to scientific color charts, and leave the ques- 
tion of more accidental and haphazard color schemes stri¢tly 
alone. 

The practical side of Home Decorating will appeal to every 
woman. From it she can learn how to dress her lampshades; how 
to cut, make and trim her draperies, to fix her valance boards and 
to do the thousand and one other things which give the profes- 
sional touch to amateur work. For this reason we feel that, in 
spite of the many other books on this subject, this one will find a 
welcome because of its practical adaptation to everyday needs. 


Enc.isu Furniture. By John C. Rogers. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
184 pages. 146 illustrative plates, showing many more examples. Price, $7.50- 
ANY histories of English furniture have been written. 
Macquoid, with his famous four volumes, dedicated, one to 
oak, one to walnut, one to mahogany, and one to satinwood, still 
holds the palm for expansive thoroughness,—with Cescinsky a 
not too bad second. Symonds, too, has contributed valuable side- 
lights on the topic, with his erudite and searching studies in The 
Present State of English Furniture and English Walnut and Lac- 
quer Furniture. And Benn’s Style in Furniture has placed a host 
of students and collectors under heavy obligation. The names of 
other writers and historians are legion. Some are romantic in their 
point of view, some historic and biographic, some primarily 
descriptive; and some are satisfied merely to accept the position 
of mentors to collectors making their first faltering steps along a 
path where many pitfalls lurk. 

How there could be room for another book on the subject 
might, therefore, offer something of a puzzle until one encounters 
the foreword to the present edition of Mr. Rogers’ English Furni- 
ture. In writing that brief introductory note, H. Avray Tipping 
shrewdly observes that, in spite of—perhaps because of—the 
great body of literature on the subject of furniture, the amateur 
who needs light on some few simple points feels as if he were in 
search of the proverbial needle in a haystack. Thus “he longs for 
some small compendious volume that will just not omit what he 
is likely to want to know and not include a lot which is beyond his 
scope and confuses his mind.” 

The actual need could hardly be better stated. The great refer- 
ence books are beyond average means. They deal, furthermore, 
mainly with magnificent examples of type rather than with more 
everyday specimens; and, often, their very completeness of schol- 
arly research and their meticulousness of comparative criticism 
serve only to bedazzle minds still in process of adjustment to a 
little light and not yet ready to submit themselves to a full 
penetrating beam. 

Mr. Tipping states the need; Mr. Rogers, with text and illus- 
trations, generously and intelligently meets it. His ordering is 
chronological and typical. He accepts the simple and obvious 
division of his subject into furniture of oak, furniture of walnut, 
and furniture of mahogany. Under each of these main headings 
he offers a brief introductory note sufficient to indicate the nature 
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of the social and economic changes which, in the era discussed, 
found reflection in altered modes of life and hence of household 
adornment. This he follows with a careful analysis of the develop- 
ment of significant furniture types, in both their outward form 
and their inward structure. 

It is the insistence upon points of structure which differentiates 
this book from many others of its kind. And the presentation of 
these points is illuminated not only by photographic reproduc- 
tions of well-chosen specimens, but by well and clearly drawn dia- 
grams. These latter are certain to be immensely helpful, particu- 
larly since the textual analysis emphasizes not only the facts of 
the illustrations, but the reason for them. 

The American reader will find in English Furniture much that 
will prove valuable and illuminating, whether his preoccupation 
be with English furniture as such or with its sometimes far differ- 
ent offspring in this country. More clearly than almost any other 
writer on the subject, Mr. Rogers insists upon defining the mate- 
rials utilized by various cabinetmakers in each period. He em- 
phasizes the difference between urban and provincial procedure, 
and shows how notable examples wrought in fashionable woods 
by leading makers were often adapted at long range, and in avail- 
able materials, by rural imitators. 

Most writers on English furniture are inclined to dismiss fur- 
niture built with carcasses of pine as of such inconsiderable impor- 
cance that the average reader is led to infer that such examples 
are either very scarce or very bad. Mr. Rogers corrects this 
impression. In so doing, he destroys the easy classification where- 
by American collectors have assigned oak-lined furniture to 
England and pine-lined furniture to America. A particularly 
brilliant example of a mixture of woods closely paralleling early 
American methods is exhibited in an oak draw table, of 1580, with 
applied carved mouldings in pine, carved bulbous legs in pine, 
and oaken stretchers with moulded pine tops. The early American 
cabinetmakers who used cedar mouldings and pine covers for 
their chests and cupboards were, it appears, not adventuring an 
entirely new departure. | 

Worthy of commendation are the photographic illustrations. 
They have evidently been selected not at random, but with dis- 
criminating concern for representative quality. To that end the 
resources of museums and of private collections have been im- 
partially laid under tribute. It is likewise refreshing to find tex- 
tual discussion not so far removed from the requisite picture as 
to compel the interruption of reading by fruitless searchings for a 
numbered plate whose exact location is a matter of most indefi- 
nite surmise. 

The student who uses the book for purposes of quick reference 
rather than for consistent reading will thank the author for the 
summarized descriptions and the clear assignments of date which 
are attached to each picture. They are likely to form an invaluable 
aid in the swift identification of analogous specimens. For the 
more extended series of examples upon which to base important 
judgments and finely critical comparisons it will always be neces- 
sary to seek the counsel of the great works which show a dozen 
variants where English Furniture shows one. But that circum- 
stance in no wise detracts from the primary usefulness of the book 
under discussion, or from the praise which its excellent arrange- 
ment, thorough workmanship, and sensible viewpoint deserve. 


Farry CuineseE Japes. By Una Pope Hennessy. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1923. 145 pages. 64 plates of which eight are in color, illustrating 
many examples. Price, $25.00. 

ADE, while known in other countries, has for some thousands 
of years been cherished by the Chinese, at the outset with 
superstitious reverence, and always with profound veneration. 

Its use for ceremonial objects goes back into the remote past, 

ancient tombs having yielded up examples dating, in some in- 

stances, to the seventeenth century before Christ. The jade of 
which these examples are made differs in appearance from the 
so-called jade with which modern fashion has made us familiar in 
rich green beads, pendants, and various other small objects of 
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On Spring feld—New York ‘Road 
~ 
3 MILES FROM SPRINGFIELD 

ne ae 2 our large and varied stock 

you are likely to find what 
you have been looking for. At 
any rate you will enjoy your 
visit, especially if you try our 
chicken and waffle luncheon. 

Early and beautiful corner 
cupboard, Terry clock, maple 
and walnut gate-leg tables, 100 
flasks, many Sandwich and 
pewter pieces, and hundreds 
of other items. 
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1124 LONGMEADOW STREET LoncGmMEADow, Mass. 


Lf You Visit England 


WARRINGTON IS ONLY 


Ig MINUTES FROM MANCHESTER 23 MINUTES FROM LIVERPOOL 
25 MINUTES FROM CHESTER 


73 
Oe 


“HERE is a good antique store in the above 

town. The proprietor will welcome any Ameri- 

can callers. He has no reproductions, no fakes, no 
rubbish. Genuine goods only, at reasonable prices. 


Patronized by several leading American dealers 
MAKE A NOTE OF IT aND CALL 


Heo DUAR T PAGE 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
129 BRIDGE STREET, WARRINGTON 


SUGAR HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 
Sugar Hill, New Hampshire 
€ 
Mrs. GarriTa Nasu 


wishes to announce the re-opening of her shop 


June fifteenth 


A rare collection of farniture, silver, glass, china, pew- 
ter, hooked rugs, pictures, etc., etc., gathered 
during the winter, will be offered her 
clientele. No reproductions. 


Y? Old (urtostty Shop 


Antiques from all over the World bought and sold 


IGHBOYS and lowboys, Wm. Penn fiddle-back mahogany chairs, 

drop-leaf tables, footstools, brass and glass candlesticks of all 
kinds, andirons and fire sets, antique mahogany and gilt mirrors, Martha 
Washington and Chippendale mirrors, fine tapestries and Paisley shawls, 
all kinds of antique blue plates, glass paperweights, Staffordshire dogs 
and figures, old pictures and glass lamps of all colors, Sheffield candle 
snuffers, brass and copper of all kinds. Sandwich glass cup-plates, glass and 
china chickens. Boston rockers, mahogany rockers, slant-top desks, old 
Windsor chairs of all descriptions, shaving mirrors, bureaus and sewing 
tables and all kinds of prints, straight-backed sofas and rush-bottom 
seat chairs; carved four-post mahogany and curly maple beds and 
ottomans. Collection of 200 CurriER & Ives Prints, large and small. 


A.GOTTSCHALK 


319 No. CLInToN STREET Syracuse, N.Y. 
Telephone, 2-32.48 


AT LAST 


The Long -Awaited, Completely Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged 
FURNITURE ofz4e PILGRIM 
CG Ng Rey 


Aces two thousand objects are pictured. About seventeen hun- 
dred are numbered and described. This work brings down maple 
and pine and hardware to a later period than the first edition. In spite of 
the enlargement necessitated by the addition of seven hundred pictures, 
the retail price is as before, fifteen dollars. 
At book stores or postpaid from 
OLD AMERICA COMPANY, Framincuam, Mass. 


Harriet C. Bryant 


English, French and American 
cAntigues 


Furniture, Narrors, Glass, etc. 


New MILrorp = CONNECTICUT 
On the State Road to Kent and the Berkshires 


In PLYMOUTH, -AGass. 


25 years of experience in 
collecting and distributing 
every variety of antique 
furniture, glass, china, metal 
goods, prints and engravings 


Call or write 


Old Curiosity Shop 


30 Sandwich Street Plymouth, Mass. 


HARRY MARK 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE EXCHANGE OF BROOKLYN 


Early eAmerican Antiques 


TO THE TRADE ESPECIALLY, 
- 
Duncan Phyfe Tables, Pembroke Tables, Low- 
boys, Banjo Clocks, Grandfather Clocks, Shera- 
ton Chairs, Hepplewhite Chairs, Chippendale 
Mirrors, Tieton China, Sandie Glass, 
Flasks and Bottles, etc., etc. 


=> 


- 
749-51 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN Ge Nien ic 


Telephone, STERLING 3157 


personal adornment. Indeed, if the reviewer be not mistaken, 
these are not fashioned from ‘the ancient semi-sacred jade stone, 
but from jadeite, a somewhat different, though perhaps no less 
beautiful and highly prized, material. 

Early jade is vari-colored, brown, rich glossy black, yellows 
white, cream, gray green, at times of unbroken tint, at others 
dappled with rich markings, blended mysteriously, as if half re- 
vealing smoky depths of mystery, flecked with green or with 
dashes of red and yellow. Its original colorings have, in speci- 
mens recovered from long centuries of burial, been modified by 
chemical action of the earth, and sacrificial fire has sometimes 
deepened brighter native tints to amber, browns, and sullen 
blacks. 

Primitive jade objects, used perhaps in ritual observances or 
in connection with astrological calculations and divinations, soon 
became associated with sacred individuals—perhaps mainly with 
that of the divine person of the Emperor. Thus they frequently 
developed into symbols of rank. Some of the ritual jades were the 
circular Pi, a flattish circlet perforated in the centre, the Ts’ung, 
a cylinder within a cube, the pointed Kuez, the Chang, the tiger- 
shaped Hu, the fish curled Huang. 

There were, too, such emblems of official rank as the jade axe 
heads, knives, and the rings similar to the Hu, but with a different 
proportion between rim and central circle. And there were 
weapon-like jades perhaps used for sacrificial purposes—such as 
knives and pikes, simply but beautifully wrought. 

High officials wore jade ornaments in their ears, and strings of 
pendants hung from their caps and from their girdles, ornaments 
of various shapes, their number depending upon the rank and 
station of the wearer. Such dangling decorations clanked and 
tinkled merrily as their wearer moved about, and the sweet 
sound was calculated to instil pleasant and harmonious thoughts 
in the minds of all who heard them, and, by the same sign, to 
invoke the presence of kindly spirits and to keep the evil ones at a 
satisfactory distance. Jade buried with the dead insured immor- 
tality. Powdered jade mixed with rice was placed in the unhung- 
ering mouths of defunct potentates, and jade coverings were 
placed over the apertures of their lifeless bodies. 

Royal power was manifest in the imperial seal, stamped with a 
stone of carven jade. Sometimes bells were cut from jade,—and 
drums as well, their design often showing close observation of the 
structure of analogues in bronze. In jade, likewise, were fashioned 
jars for the outpouring of ritualistic libations of wine, cups for 
ceremonial drinking, and bowls and dishes for offerings of rice. 

The forces of nature, curiously symbolized by various animal 
forms, were objects of Chinese worship. Hence animal forms, 
either as charms or as objects used in connection with actual sac- 
rifices, came early into use. The rat, the ass, the tiger, the hare, 
the dragon, the serpent, the horse, the sheep, the monkey, the 
pheasant, the dog, the boar, were the signs of the twelve succes- 
sive two-hour periods which made up the Chinese twenty-four- 
hour day. So, too, the lion, the pigeon and various other birds 
were held in special esteem and were wrought into charms or 
amulets. To the dragon and to the tiger were assigned a special 
significance: the one stood for the East, the morning, for the com- 
ing spring time with its earth-stimulating rain; the other for the 
West, for eventide, autumn, the night of the world. The ass and 
the horse, animals both frequently immolated in propitiatory 
sacrifice, often appear in effigies of jade. 

The cicada, which lay buried for years beneath the mould be- 
fore emerging into the brightness of waning summer days, which 
changed its color from a shining tint of green to sombre hues of 
brown, which subsisted upon no less ethereal nourishment than 
the passing wind and the transitory dew, and whose brief span of 
hours was spent in lusty song, came itself to be immortalized in 
mottled jade as the emblem of immortality. 

Late, perhaps as late as the Christian era, appear jade sem- 
blances of the human figure, shaped to fit neatly in the hollowed 
palm, as if to bring ancestral influences near, rigorously stylized 
to bare essentials, like a bust by Brancusi. So far Early Chinese 


Fades brings us, and no farther. The myriad exquisite and highly 
elaborated forms of later centuries it leaves untouched. Begin- 
ning with the second millennium before Christ, it lets us peer over 
the edge of the first millennium after, but not beyond. 

The business of this book is with mist-shrouded beginnings, 
with primitive native cults and their first association with geo- 
metric forms used in divination, their subsequent association 
with animal life. Such a study is less essentially stylistic—of the 
things of and for themselves—than symbolistic, a search for the 
relationship between ancient objects and the beliefs and customs 
to which they owed their form and use. In so inexact and specula- 
tive a realm of investigation exactitudes of discovery are, as the 
author frankly states, out of the question. In the thousands of 
years of developing Chinese life—from the time of wandering 
tribes to that of a strongly rooted social system—simple early 
meanings became complicated and multiplied, traditions ex- 
panded and became blurred, attributes were transferred from one 
object to another, the same object took on various attributes. A 
strange fantastical weaving of many colors and many forms 
emerges from the simple primitive pattern of warp and weft; the 
threads tangle and break; there is strange confusion. 

But there is strange fascination in it all. Whosoever would 
penetrate to the temple of Chinese art may hardly make better 
approach than through the gateway of Early Chinese Fades. For 
it deals with beginnings, and thus prepares the mind for later and 
wider understanding. And its method is one—in so far as the sub- 
ject permits—of orderliness, clarity, and of good balance derived 
from wise selection. The illustrations, conveniently grouped at 
the end of the book, are exceptionally well reproduced. Those in 
color convey a quite exceptionally vivid conception of the color, 
texture, and even the translucency of the original objects. As to 
the infallibility of the author’s judgements, the reviewer is in- 
competent to surmise. But, at all points, her work indicates 
a scholarly viewpoint, an ability in estimating the weight of 
authority, and, withal, a sane but sensitive appreciation of that 
most magically elusive of substances, ancient jade itself. 


Auction Notes 


The Sale of the George F. Ives Collection, which will begin in 
Danbury, June 18, and is to continue through the following 
Saturday, is just now absorbing the consideration of collectors. 

It is planned to erect a tent in the rear of the picturesque old 
Tavern where the Collection is housed and to conduét the sale in 
the more spacious special quarters. 

A sale of this importance and magnitude thus carried on in 
rural surroundings will take on a rather special flavor of an- 
tiquity which will be relished by many. There was a time when 
such affairs were often merry events. Back in 1732 a lengthy 
auction advertisement in the Boston Gazette ends with the genial 
assurance that “The said Goods may be seen any Time before 
the Sale & the Buyers may depend upon having Fair Play, Good 
Liquor, and, if they please, Good Bargains.” 

The executors of the Ives Estate are probably unable to 
promise quite such free entertainment; but they are, nevertheless, 
endeavoring so to arrange matters that there shall be ample time 
for examining the items to be sold, and that, further, visitors 
to the sale may be assured adequate entertainment. 

As for the Ives Colleétion, many of its noteworthy pieces will 
be found illustrated in the advertising pages. It is particularly 
rich in early iron and tin, in small stools, tables and Windsor 
chairs, the Jatter almost without exception superior examples of 
the type. The collection of children’s furniture is of really classic 
interest. 

A good deal of material in the way of furniture, architectural 
fragments and the like, which were part of the stock of Mr. 
Ives’s shop, is now purchasable at any time by visitors to the 
shop, which is open daily, although previous appointment 1s 
desirable. But the Ives Collection proper will remain intact 
until June 18. 


eT 


May 1s here! Summer activity is in the air ! 


The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 NortH WATER STREET New Beprorp, Mass. 
Located diagonally across from the Whaling Museum 

i well filled with antique articles and awaits your call. You will be 
thrilled with the quaint and interesting things which find their tem- 

porary home here. Early Furniture—Early China—Early Glass—Dogs 

which have grown old, but are still young in appearance—Irony of all 

kinds—Some Copper Pieces—Some Brass Pieces—Dolls which were 

cherished by children of other days. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Carver Side Chair not shown in Nutting; 2 Iron Tables with Marble Tops; 
Several Iron Hall Racks; Lot of Paneled Shutters and Wainscot Panels; Pair 
Banister-Back Chairs, extra good; Camphor Wood Chests; Early Bow-Back 
Windsor, fine turnings; Hitchcock Chairs, large variety; 2 X-Back Bell-Seat 
Sheraton-type Chairs; 2 Ottomans; Sandwich Lace-Glass Sugar Bowl; Set of 3 
English Prints: Faith, Hope, Charity; Lithograph, Trial of Effie Dvan;2 Ships’ Bells, 
one large, other small; marked Bennington Wash Bowl; The Court of Deati:, large 
lithograph of Sarony, Major & Knapp. 


W. W. BENNETT, Proprieror 


CLARENCE H. ALLEN 


SELECTED 
eANTIQUES 


338 CUMBERLAND AVENUE 
‘Portland, -2aine 


The FRANCES NYE Afoase 


Marion Roap, Mattapoisett, Mass 


LISTED FOR FIRST TIME 


PewrTer Prates (Badger) 
PewrTeR PorrinGER (S. G.) 


Pr. Mirx Wuite Grass Swans 
Ametuyst GLass PERFUME BOTTLE 
SMALL PEwrerR BEAKERS SapPHIRE GLass PERFUME BOTTLE 
Pine CANDLE STANDS Pr. BEAUTIFUL SEVRES VASES 
HeEpPLEWHITE DressinGc GLASS TRANSFER PAINTING ON GLASS 
SHERATON Dressinc GLass Pr. Beny. FRANKLIN Mirror Knoss 


PRINTS 


A New England Homestead 
American Winter Scene (morning) 
The American Tar (Don’t give up the ship!) 
President Lincoln and his family. 
S. ELIZABETH YORK 


Write or Call. Tel. Mattapoisett 143 


Antiques and Old Glass 


CHARLES E. COMIUS 
ONE EAST MAIN STREET 
WARREN 

MASS. 


We wish to announce the opening of a branch 
of our business on the 


FRANKLIN TURNPIKE 


Between Hackensack and Houoxus, N. J. 


18 miles from New York 


The new shop will carry a complete line of early American 
pine and curly maple; Currier prints; pewter; 
samplers; hooked rugs; early glass, etc. 


COLONIAL ANTIQUE STORE 


Wa ter F. Larkin 


308 Stewart Avenue 
Near Cornell University 


Iruaca, N.Y. 


PHILA. ANTIQUE COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES 


Unusual Offering Sale 


O UR colleétion consists of two hundred and fifty pieces of early 
American Furniture, a large and varied colle&tion of Early 
American Pottery, Glass, China, Needlework, etc. 


Will send drawings and photographs if desired. 
Send for descriptive catalogue and price list (then make your offer.) 


PHILA. ANTIQUE COMPANY 
711 CHEsTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


( LOMBARD 2956 ) 


P. S.—We are not going out of business, but have decided on 
this. sale to enlarge our clientele. 


W. B. SPAULDING’S 
ANTIOUE SHOP 


17 Walnut Street —:: 
Established 1897 


HaverRui_t, Mass. 


Fo-merly at Georgetown Telephone, 53161 


OR May I have more Cottage or Spool Beds, full size $15 each or $25 

a pair, also about 100 Ball Post Beds, same price. Some more 3-slat 
back Chairs with new Rush Seats at $7.50, singly or in sets of 6. About 
50 more each of Sleigh front and Pillar Post Empire Bureaus in mahogany 
at $25 each. These prices include the crating and delivering to your 
freight station anywhere in the U. S., east of the Rockies. Do not think 
that you are going to get these prices later, as I am just making room in 
my storehouse for higher class goods which are constantly coming in. 


Photos sent free on any of the above articles. 


At Wholesale Only 


facturers of Period Furniture will find 
with us the finest and most extensive 
stock of English Cabinet Hardware. 
In addition we import such decorative 
articles as Brass Fenders, Door 
Knockers, English & Irish Crystal 
Glass, Pewter, Ship Models, etc. 


SKINNER-HILL Company, wc. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers, Cabinet Makers and Manu-’ 


QueStions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital’ 
letters to facilitate identification. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside tts province. 


125. M.E.M., Pennsylvania, writes that he has a grandfather clock bought 
in Reading, Pennsylvania, with the name “Valentine Urletig” 
across the face, and asks if this is the 
same man as the Valentine Urick, of 
Reading, who is listed in Moore’s Old 
Clock Book as having worked in 1760. 

The similarity in the first name and 
the fact that the clock was bought in 
Reading leads the Editor to surmise that 
these names may belong to the same 
man. Can anyone give definite informa- 
tion on this? 


126. W.M., New Fersey, asks the date of an old 
barometer marked “Hewitt & Son, New 
York.” 
Can anyone help here? 


127. A. S. C., Maine, sends picture of an old 
clock shown herewith, and asks for in- 
formation concerning it. There appears 
to be a tradition that this particular type 
of tall shelf or table clock was produced 
by some well-known maker. 

Can anyone substantiate or disprove 
this tradition? 


128. H. B. H., Massachusetts, sends picture of a Jerome clock which is 
published herewith. It is an interesting example of the work of 
ChauncyJerome and bears the further initial of N. (Nobles) Jerome, 
whom Mrs. Moore in her Old Clock Book lists as active in Bristol 


Brass Mashed. Clock 


Made fy © < VFR O MEY 
4 ES ADE hd cmon 


between 1820 and 1840. The query in connection with this clock 
concerns the reason for the unusually large advertisement on the 
front of the case. Is it, or is it not, probable that the example 
pictured is an exhibition piece, designed either to be shown at a 
fair or to grace the shop of a dealer in timepieces? 


129. B.S., New York, wishes the history of the following pieces of Meri- 
den silver:—a cake dish (No. 1803), pickle dish (No. 9), spoon 
holder (No. 150) and a silver frame with four glass holders (No. 
38). 


SS SS a SS 


Through the courtesy of the International Silver Company of 
Meriden, Connecticut, the Queries Editor is informed that the 
company formerly made the pieces described. In the 1882 cata- 
logue is a number 1803 cake dish, a number g pickle dish, and a 
number 38 glass holder (dinner castor). In the 1895 catalogue 
appears a number 150 spoon holder. The goods have a position in 
the catalogues which indicate that they were comparatively new 
at the time. 


130. A. E. F., Massachusetts, 
sends photograph of 
a plate of a brown 
tortoise shell color, 
and asks for informa- 
tion concerning it. 

The plate is of so- 
called Whieldon ware. 
Thomas Whieldon 
was in business from 
1740 to 1780. He was 
an early partner of 
Wedgwood, and is 
credited with the de- 
velopment of agate 
and tortoise shell 

wares, hence the name 

«Whieldon” for ware of this kind, whether or not certainly made 

by the potter of that name. 


nea 


131. R. E., Michigan, sends photograph of a brass mirror on a black iron 
stand, with a query as to its special significance. 

It seems probable that this elaborate piece was produced to 

celebrate the victorious close of some imperial military venture. 


This is indicated by the accoutrements of war; and by the figure 
of a lion treading down aserpent. Beyond that, will not someone 
venture opinion? 


STATEMENT of ownership, management, etc., of Antiques, Inc., pub- 
lished monthly at Boston, Mass., required by the Act of August 24, 1912. Editor, 
Homer Eaton Keyes, 154 Riverway, Boston, Mass.; Business Manager, Law- 
rence E. Spivak, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass.; Publisher, Antiques, Inc., 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. Stockholders: Homer Eaton Keyes, 154 
Riverway, Boston, Mass.; Sidney M. Mills, Beverly, Mass.; Frederick E. At- 
wood, 171 Maple Street, West Roxbury, Mass. No bonds or mortgages. 

(Signed) Lawrence E. Spivak, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of April, 1924. 

Francis A. Rogers, Notary. 
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Antique Furniture for Sale 
at Reasonable Prices 


Enquiries Solicited 
Photographs on Application 


ANGELL 
34 Mitsom Street, Bach, England 


Banjo Clock Movements 


Including Hands, Key, 
Pendulum and 
Weight 


$12.50 


G.R.S.KILLAM, Pawtucket, RL. 


Neew England Antiques 


Pine, Maple, Cherry, Birch, 
Mahogany 
Hooked Rugs and Hand-Woven Stuffs, Wooden Ware, 


Glass, China, Pewter, Brass, Copper, 
Iron, Pottery 


Basement Kitchen 


WORCESTER BROS. CO. 


23 BRATTLE STREET Cambridge, Mass. 


AUTHENTIC 
ANTIQUES 


THE SHOP OF 
TREASURES 


In my collection you will find Highdoys 
in maple, cherry, and butternut; Desks 
in maple, cherry,and mahogany; Duncan 
Phyfe Dining Table in three parts; Hep- 
plewhite Inlaid Sideboards. 


W.W. TIEDEMAN AMENIA,N.Y. 


KNOWLES — Antiques 


FurnNITURE in Pine, Maple, Cherry and 
Mahogany; Colonial and Pressed Glass; 
Hooked Rugs; Cross-stitch Embroider- 
ies, Samplers and old Coverlets. 
An unusually large showing in Pewter, 
Brass, Iron, and Tin. 
At the Sign of the Candlesticks. 
STATION 20 
Winpsor, CoNNECTICUT 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES AtFrreD B. Woop 


Brasses 


EQUALED 
ONLY BY 
ORIGINALS 


. _ Tell us what you 
“| need, we have itor will 
| make it—RIGH T 


WM. BALL & SONS, <ACa/vern (Gung) Ea. 


JAMES DAVIDSON 
‘Dealer in ANTIQ UES 


195 HowarD STREET 
New Lonpon, ConneEcrTIcurT 


Worth a Special Visit 


Many rare pieces in a large collection 


eAt 42 Charles Street, Boston 


Telephone, Haymarket 3300 


J. GROSS Mean 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Old Colonial Silver 
Hooked Rugs 
Andirons 

Lanterns 

Pewter Prints 

Early Glass Historical China 


Write us your wants or call 


Furniture 

Mirrors 

Pink Lustre Dishes 
Clocks 


ALL WORK OUT OF TOWN PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 
WRITE TO-DAY 


EDWARD T. BACON 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE MIRRORS 


In CHIPPENDALE, SHERATON, ADAMS €9 QUEEN ANNE 
Periop, ETc. — GoLp GILDER oF ANTIQUE, MopERN 
Picrure AND Mirror FRAMES AND FINE FuRNITURE 
Hand Painted Decorations on Glass for Mirrors €? Clocks 
RESILVERING Mirrors &? RepatR WorK A SPECIALTY 


Always in the market of buying and selling antique Mirror Frames 


208 W. MuLBERRY STREET 
Telephone, VERNON 3824 J 


$Hlarion Clarke 


American Furniture 
English & American 
Pottery, Porcelain 
% vand Glass ¥ y 


By Appointment 


Battimore, Mp. 


127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, M.D. Prospect 8395 |} 


fiers OCIUNERS 


The Selling at Auction and the Management 
of Sales of Antiques a Specialty 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE Bank REFERENCES 


LICENSED AUCTIONEERS IN New York City 


e 
HARRY T. SISSON EDWARD T. SISSON 
372 Main STREET, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


“RARE GLASS 


Karly American 


SHIP e ACODELS 


Paintings, Prints and Pottery 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
6 West 28th Street New York City 


Telephone: MavIson SQUARE 3236 


That Old Lamp of Yours! 


You may find it described or pictured | 


: Antiques 


Reflecting the 


among the more than four hundred Background of 
rare lighting devices photographed New England 
on over one hundred plates in | History 

| HIPPENDALE round- 


about chair with cab- 
riole leg and ball-and-claw 
foot; one very fine inlaid ma- 
hogany Sheraton dresser, 
four fluted posts, and curly 


Colonial Lighting 


By Arruur H. Haywarp 


ON OT only is this a book of prac- i Se “a pee ee eee ae 
: g old brasses; one 7- an- 
tical value to Antique Dealers, opy-top bed; one double carved pineapple bed with carved head 
Collectors, Architects, Interior Deco- board; one beautifully carved black oak bride’s chest, 200 years 
rators, Illustrators and Designers, but old; oval top, duck foot maple table; one Chinese Chippendale 
it makes an exceptional Gift Book scalloped top cherry table; Windsor comb-back armchair; early 


American Priscilla armchair, extra large turning; one fine dressing 
for people of refined taste. table, original stencilling; one pany ted Dutch table. Brass and 
PrRIcE iron andirons; Sheffield candlesticks; extra fine glass fluid lamps. 
Candlestands; big collection of glassware and Currier and Ives 
prints and samplers. Banjo clock. Quilts. One miniature pine 


Regular Edition $7.50 


Special Edition 25.00 Guilford chest with original painted decorations; one harp cup- 
plate; one amber “Success to the Railroad” flask; set of five 
PUBLISHED BY decorated Hitchcock chairs. 
B. J. BRIMMER CO., Boston hee ALL 
Room 24, 388 Boylston Street 145 Longmeadow Street, LONGMEADOW, Mass. 


(On main route from Boston to New York, three blocks from the Springfield line) 


Th ly book published devoted entirely to this subject. 
é only 00 pu 1sheé evole. enitrety Lo 1§ Subject LOOK FOR THE YELLOW SIGN! 


Westport Antique Shop 
of Westport, Connecticut 
Has opened a shop at 


10 East 53rd Street 


New York City 
‘ 


Early American Furniture 


Pewter, Glass and Wall Papers Y COLLECTION of Hooked Rugs is so 
Old and Modern Chintz large and so varied that I can say: no 


matter what the size, color, or design of the hooked 
rug you want, I have it. 


Large Assortment of I occasionally sell to collectors but I cater 
largely to dealers. The market for hooked rugs 
Hooked Rugs is Still strong and will continue to be for some 


time. Dealers alive to this fact will call, or write 
specifically what they want. 


We do Interior Decorating. Also the making 
of Curtains, Lamp Shades, Pillows, etc. dy : DAV I D 


Estimates given. 147 CHARLES STREET Boston 


LAWRENCE Hyams €5 Co. 


(Formerly with M. Strack & Co.) 

We have the Largest and Most Complete Stock of 
eAntiques in Chicago 

AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
Consisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture; Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 
Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, etc. 

Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection Cordially Invited. 
643-645 SoutH WaBASH AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 
Telephone, WABASH 1722 


MEGAN IR NY Edd NE IT 


eAmerican and Foreign 


Antiques 
% 


Staffordshire Figures, Pine Chests, Glass 
Lamps, Hutch Tables, Colored Prints. 
é 


9g East 8™ Street, New York Ciry 
(near Fifth Avenue) 


J. HATFIELD MORTON 
eAmerican Antiques 


229 East 37m Street, New York City 
Established, 1875 


Branch: THE OLp Curtosiry SHOP 
Established, 1860 


13 Center Street Nantucket, Mass. 


Large and small stocks of antiques bought for cash. 


ANTIQUES 
GLASS AND CHINA 


The ‘Pettibone Tavern 


Weatogue, Conn. 


On THE CoLLEGE Highway 
10 Mites rrom HarTForRD 


io) 


? 


Tea - Luncheon 


Dinner 


Food and Lodging for 
Man and Motor 


7 


TELEPHONE SIMSBURY 203 


The John Alden Antique Shop 
Plymouth, Mass. 


(NEAR PLYMOUTH ROCK) 


- 
A shop that speaks for itself in a fine 
assortment of 
Early American Antiques 
Write us your wants 


All Orders Receive Our Prompt mgeenmom 


MAaALtory S ANTIQUE SHOP 
1125 (Aapel Street 


One street from Yale University 


New Haven, (onneéticut 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, 
Brass Goods, Glass, all kinds Colonial 
Relics, Embroideries, Laces, Jewelry, 
Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 


All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 


T-Hae 


New Englande-Antique Shop 


M. WEBBER, Manager 


55 CuarLes STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
? 


On view at all times a beautiful selection of 
Hooked Rugs, as well as some interest- 
ing Furniture, Pewter and Glass. 


F. C. POOLE, -4utiques 


AUTHENTIC ASSORTMENT 
% 


Bond's Hill 


GLoucESTER, MassacHUSETTS 


Open the Entire Year Telephone, 1585W 


1206 and 12008—Each 3% inches wide 


aOR. 008 


10602 and 10604—E ach 3% inches wide 


LATE 18/h CENTURY TYPES OF BRASSES with Stamped Backplates and Cast Loops (1778-1810) 


CORRECT BRASSES for PERIOD FURNITURE 


ISTINGUISHED furniture deserves dis- 
tinguished metal mountings. 

Handles should be well cast. Back 

platesshould beclearly stamped from heavy brass. 

Well designed and well made mountings, 
applied to the plain mahogany surfaces of 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton cabinet furniture, add 
the touch needed to transform severe simplicity 
into quiet elegance. 

The patterns here illustrated are the finest 
obtainable in the United States. They are faith- 
ful reproductions—even in color and finish—of 
choicest historic originals. 


A COMPLETE LINE 
OF CABINET HARDWARE 


I. SACK 


Numbers 12006 and 10602 were first designed 
to celebrate the freedom of the American Col- 
onies after the Revolution and the restoration 
of Peace. 

Number 10604, the American Eagle, is the 
symbol of national greatness. Number 12008, the 
Shell and Trident, refers to America’s supremacy 
on the ocean. 

The line of mountings which these exemplify 
is comprehensive enough to meet every require- 
ment of period cabinetmaking which demands 


the best. 


85 (Charles Street, BOSTON 


YE MIRROR INN AND 
COFFEE SHOPPE 


Winpsor, VERMONT 
e 


Here you will find the original landscape wall paper 
and rare antiques. 


eAlso GIFT SHOP 


The over-night guest will find this an ideal 
Stopping place. 


54 STATE STREET 


Telephone, W1NDSOR 320 


N. E. Glass Salts, Flasks, Silver Porringers 
8-inch Whieldon Group, Ivory Chinese 
Junk, Staffordshire Dogs 


; 


Providence Antique Co. 
728 Westminster Street 


Providence, Rhode Island 


The Humpty Dumpty Shop 
| ARDEN, DELAWARE 


It’s new — and full to the brim of 
fascinating antiques! 


e 


Only three minutes’ drive off the Philadelphia Pike—the 
direct road from Philadelphia to Wilmington 


Telephone, Horry Oak 127 R-3 


\ } / ae 


Authentic eA ntigues 


A Loom SEVRES CHINA 
Horn Lantern 
Lustre PITcHERS 
MarrtrHa WASHINGTON CHAIR 
Fiip GLASSES 


- 
Dorotruy LovuisE Brown 


The Kettle and Crane 
Boscawen, NEw HampsHIRE 


Antiques 2 
Furniture, 
Rugs, Prints, 
Shawls, 
Quilts, 
Samplers, 
Lamps, 
Early Sand- 


wich Glass, China, Pewter, Lanterns, etc., etc. 


Period 1700 to 1850. 
MinniE Morcan WILLIAMS 
128 -ACulberry Street, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


“The Little Shop with the Big Trade” 


CHARLES T. GRILLEY 


49 CuHarLeEs STREET, BosTon 
Between Ginter’s and The New England Kitchen 
Branch Show Room: 104 West CEDAR STREET 
ae 
We make a specialty of the quaint and unusual 
in antiques. 
Located in the center of the antique mart 
of America. 


Not the biggest—but one of the busiest 


2A Splendid Specimen of 
An Old Ship's Figurehead 


Height 67-977 

In addition toour furnished house and 
our North Main Street shop, we are 
building a new block on Main Street to 
hold our constantly increasing stock of 
early American furniture. This will be 
ready for occupancy May first. We 
invite your inspection. 


COBB & DAVIS 
Rockland, Maine 


In-Anctent Portsmouth 


The sea coast towns were the earliest, and, because 

q of world trade, the richest in the American colonies. 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present. 
This, in part, accounts for our ability to offer, at a// 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times, 
antiques of rare distinction. 


E. A. WIGGIN | 


350 STATE STREET, Porrsmoutn, N. H. | 


| 


Important Announcement! 
Spring Sale of 
Antiques at Auction 


Tuesday, April 29th Wednesday, April 30th 
Thursday, May tst 


AT I O CLOCK EACH DAY 


ERE in Trenton, N. J., the lover of antiques and 
H other things historical can spend most profitable 

time in going through Old Barracks, erected for the 
protection of the inhabitants (1758) from the assaults of 
the Indians and later used to house British and Hessian 
troups. Within these walls are to be found many priceless 
examples of early furniture. From the knocker on the door 
to the gateleg table in the Board Room everything 
breathes an atmosphere of Colonial days. 

Situated as we are in a section of historic national lore, 
we have unusual opportunities to gather for your inspec- 
tion many heirlooms. At the most important sale of the 
season we offer a noteworthy collection of antiques and 
reproductions, augmented by shippings received from well- 
known Morristown and South Jersey collectors for imme- 
diate disposal. 

Comprising, a solid mahogany four-poster bed, graceful 
pineapple carved posts; walnut highboy, 72 inches high, 
secret drawers, and handsome workmanship; Sheraton 
chest of drawers, fluted columns, apron front; Colonial 
drop leaf table in mahogany; Empire sofa, mahogany 
frame with claw feet; mahogany gateleg table, beautifully 
hand carved top and legs; mahogany chest of drawers, old 
and in good shape with centre jewel drawer; Sheraton 
corner cupboard, cathedral doors, in rich mahogany; 
grandfather clock, with sun, moon and stars, mahogany 
case, in running order and over eight feet high; mahogany 
and walnut shaving stands; Martha Washington and other 
_ sewing stands; mahogany pie crust and dish top tables; old 
Dutch grandfather clock, an interesting antique; inlaid 
French corner chest; six French arm chairs in white and 
gold, 300 years old; old corner cupboards in pine and other 
woods; some rare old cradles; Colonial and Martha Wash- 
ington mirrors; an extensive consignment of unusual 
candelabra and old brass candlesticks for this sale; four- 
poster maple bed, also one in mahogany; a few sets of 
chairs in Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Chippendale; Wind- 
sor arm chairs, some very fine specimens. In gold and silver 
antiques we excel, we have on hand many old pieces for 
your inspection among which is a rare old cat cameo 
brooch, pink rose, surrounded with twenty-two whole 
pearls, 18K gold and very heavy; silver teaspoons; silver 
tablespoons; lustre pitchers in many sizes; old blue plates 
and Staffordshire china; pewter plates, platters and teapots. 


Rugs: On exhibition, a large selection of Oriental 


and Chinese in very desirable sizes and 
weaves; also some hooked rugs in the smaller sizes. 


z 
Reid’s Antique &? Art Galleries 


32-34 Chancery Lane 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


H. M. Rep, Auctioneer 
Mail orders promptly attended to 


27-29 North Warren St. 


Telephone, 3318 


For Sale 


or 
‘Rent: 


The 
Historic 


Phoenix 


Menpuam, N. J. 


on the New York—Morristown— 
Delaware Water Gap Turnpike 


Ideal for an 
Antique Shop or Tea House 


For further information, apply to P. G. Birckhead, Sec’y., 
c/o Bank or America, Madison Avenue €§ goth St., N. Y. 


Gib bE RD 


ANNOUNCES HIS 


Large Public Sale of 
‘Rare Antiques 


Monday, May 26, 1924 
AT 9 A.M. ConTINUING ALL Day 


Some Exceptional Rare Pieces 


OMB-BACK CHAIR, 41 inches high; Walnut Low- 
boy; Highboy; Large Original Pie Crust Table; Camel 
Foot Table; Low Chest Drawers with Ball and Claw Foot, 
original in nice condition; High Chest Drawers, Arch Door 
Corner Cupboard; Tilt Top Tables; Chests; exceptional 
fine lot of decorated Pottery, Sandwich Glass; a few pieces 
of Stiegel; large lot of fancy original Hardware; Flint-lock 
Guns, 4 Poster Beds and a choice collection of other articles 


Write for circulars to 


(PaGIURER T 


CoRNER SEVENTH AND WILLow STREETS 


LEBANON, PA. 


Fine Early 
Maple 


Duck foot dining 
table, Curly maple 
dining table, Drop- 
leaf sewing table, 
Banister-back 
arm and sidechairs 


Illustrated, Miniature 

four poster,10’’x 1514’ 

: Height of posts: 1414” 
CHRISTINE J.STEELE rxgamnn Mas. 


Telephone, Mir10Nn 1886-W (at foot of Milton Hill) 


MRS. MARY L. SMITH 
COLONIAL HOME BEAUTIFYING SERVICE 


Consulting Decorator and 
Furnisher 


ANTIQUES LOCATED TO FILL EVERY WANT 


Cross-stitch and Petit-point needlework for chairs, stools, 
screens, bell-pulls, et cetera, reproduced 
from genuine old designs. 
so Farmincton AVENUE  HartTrorb, Conn. 
Telephone, 3-3365 


OPENED APRIL 18 


6. WW. Richardson & Son 


EsTABLISHED 1812 


Tue Oxupest Furniture House 1n THE UNITED 
States INvITES Your INSPECTION 


Auburn, 2. YD. 


AND 


Antiques 


Learn to associate the City of Auburn with Richardson’s 
and Richardson’s with what is best in Antique and Modern 
Furniture. 

(Charming Gift Shop in Connection) 


Auburn— Richardson Sq. Syracuse and New York 


Goulding’s Antique Shop 


South Sudbury 
Mass. 


On Concord Road, One-Half Mile off State Road 


Telephone, 18-11 CLosep Sunpays 


Fine collection of early New England Furniture. 
Clocks. Hooked Rugs. Pewter. 


Iron work, always in stock. 


Early NMERICAN FURNITURE 
in Pine, Maple, Cherry and -Mahogany 
EXPERT RESTORATION AND REFINISHING 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


DRAPERIES ACCESSORIES 
Authentic Reproductions to Special Order 


GEORGE DU Y Oia. 


Decorator and Antiquarian 


Showrooms, 150 South Street, : 
Workshops, 73 Market Street, Mortem 


Telephone 1423 
Morristown is on the William Penn Highway 


ANTIQUES 
The Old Virginia Dhap 


816 Connecticut AVENUE, N.W. 
WasuinctTon, D. C. 


Telephone, Main 8959 


€arly American Furniture: 
Pine packing chest, one 
drawer; walnut tavern table, 
two drawers; pair walnut cor- 
ner cupboards; stencilled set- 
tee; curly maple low post bed, 
acorn tops; Franklin stove. 


VERY FINE STAPF FOR D'S 41) ROD SE LGsGekenes 
(The one of Washington is an old ink well) 
I have just acquired a beautiful Pembroke table in Hepplewhite 
style. On the legs are inlaid pendent flowers, above the legs inlaid 
ovals — in fine original condition. 


FLORENCE W.UPSON, Femima Wilkinson Antique Shop 
44 SENECA STREET, DunpeEE, New York 


15 inches high 


Old Fashioned Pickle Fars 


In greenish glass, similar to Old Jersey Glass. They are useful as 
flower vases for porches or sun parlors, and make charming lamp 
bases. 


13 inches high 


Prices and illustrations of other reproductions of old fashioned 
glass upon request. 


jg All breakage in transportation will be replaced by us gratis. 


Hamilton Shops 
mecas sath street. * :: 


WAN T ED 
TO PURCHASE 


Antique 
Furniture 


of Quality 


Geoxce VW. Rernoxps 


Showrooms 


1742 M Srrzzt, N. W. 
Washington, D. (. 


New York City 


ANTIQUES 


From old river towns of the Ohio 
Valley and early settlements 


of the Middle West 


E are constantly picking up many beautiful ex- 

amples of the work of the early builders of this 
section. The arrivals at our shops this month are par- 
ticularly interesting. Among the finer things which have 
just come in are several beautifully inlaid sideboards, 
two mahogany carved post beds, one corner cupboard 
with broken arch top, two very early spindle beds of oak 
and hickory, three slant top desks with bookcase tops, one 
walnut highboy with straight top, a wonderful mahogany 
carved press, a lot of fine old blue china, an Empire claw 
foot sofa, some glass, brass and pewter, many other fine 
pieces too numerous to mention. 

We have also been fortunate in securing a copy of 
Thomas Chippendale’s Third Edition. This book is not 
for sale but we would be pleased to figure on reproducing 
any of the pieces therein displayed. 


J. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


Dealers in -Antiques 


Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 


1013. WALNUT STREET CincinnaTI, Oxo 


MAX WILLIAMS 


538 Madison Avenue, New York City 


(Between 54th and 55th Streets) 


Telephone, Puaza 9419 


BUYS AND SELLS 
American Naval Ce Marine Prints 


CUR E.Rage LVES 


ithorraphs & Ship —Nodels 
grap Pp 


Colonial Furniture 
Early Glass 
a Hooked Rugs 
, Old Ship Lanterns 
Four Posters 
Pewter and Lamps 


ee "The Quaintest Antique Shop 
oes mein 907 the Boston Post Road 


The TREASURE HOUSE 
659 Ferry Boulevard STRATFORD, CONN. 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 


JAS. 6 L. DEAN 


1 GENESEE STREET, New Harrrorp, N-Y. 


A Futt LINE oF 


Antique House Furnishings 


FURNIDORE GLASS 
P FW le Bik: CELINA 


Collectors and Dealers Welcome 


firs. Cordlep has selected this month 
from her large and varied collection of 
antiques, as especially worthy of men- 
tion —a corner cupboard, a fine old 
pair of brass candelabra. 


Regarding this and other interesting items 
write or call 


812 17TH STREET, N. W. WasuinctTon, D.C. 
Telephone, Main 403 


Unusual 


cAntiques 


Luncheon 
Tea 


Sea 


Y* BRADFORD ARMS 
Antique Shop 


Is conveniently located adjacent to all historical points, and has a 
special appeal to collectors who seek unusual antiques, to tourists 
who enjoy home cooking. 

When you are in or near Plymouth be sure to pay us a visit. 


$9 Court STREET, PLymoutn, Mass. 
Telephone PrymMoutH 446 


Mrs. MARY D. WALKER 


Will open her Antique Shop in Marion, 
Mass., on the 20th of May. Collectors 
will find there a changed but equally 
interesting Stock of various Furniture, 
Lustre, Staffordshire Figures, Lamps in 
tin, china, glassware and the like. 


Visitors and correspondence always welcome. 


Front Street 8 Wareham Road, Marion,Mass. 


SHOP FOR RENTAL 
at Hyannis, (ape (od 


Massachusetts 


Te famous Eagelston Shops. Situated in very center of 
this exclusive summer shop colony. Unsurpassed for 
sale of antiques and works of art or other high-class busi- 
ness. 4,000 square feet of floor area, exclusive of balcony 
and shipping room. Also piazza and front lawn for out- 
side artistic display. 


GEORGE W. JUDKINS 


31 STATE STREET Be Boston, Mass. 


BIRDSEY HALL 


Litchfield (ounty GosHEN, Conn. 


Our Winter’ s Collection 


Of Pre-Revolutionary Furniture, Pewter, 
Pottery, and Glass will be on sale 


after May 18t. 
C. & ROA AINENE 


REPRODUCTION OF STERLING SILVER TEA SET 


Period, 1780 
VISIT OUR WORKSHOP AND EXHIBITION 


INTERESTING DESIGNS ALWAYS ON HAND 


GEBELEIN 


A Name that Stands for the Finest in Silver 
79 CHESTNUT STREET Boston, Mass. 


EDITH RAND? ANTIQUES 


161 WEsT 72ND STREET, NEw York Telephone Enpicotr 8585 


Early American Furniture Our Specialty 


PRICED WITH A CONSCIENCE 
Special Item: A rare Curtis & Dunning banjo clock, signed by the makers. 
Fine maple furniture—beds, chests, desks, lowboys, chairs—hooked rugs. 


Old Fashioned Chintzes, Wall Papers, Staffordshire Ornaments, Odd Items in Glass, Pewter, China 


eAn Invitation to (all 


AS some time or other every antique collector finds his way to New England, the home ot 
antiques. The spring and summer months usually bring him. When he comes he wants to 
see as many interesting antiques as possible. A visit to our storerooms will be a revelation to him. They 
are crammed full with pieces that are rare, ordinary and just in between. Furniture, china, pewter, 
glass. In so large and varied a collection he is always sure to find exactly what he is looking for. 


Pay us a visit or write us your wants. 


FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMANN 
65,67, and 68 (harles Street : BOSTON, MASS. 


ANTIQUES is $6.00 a year if purchased each month on the 


news stands; only $4.00 a year by subscription. 


ANTIQUES is not on sale at news Stands until the 6th of the 


month; it is mailed to subscribers before the rst. 


Save Time and Money by Becoming a Subscriber 
ANTIQUES ¢ 683 ¢4¢lantic-Avenue + BOSTON 


The STEPPING STONE 


Within this interesting 200-year-old house you will find these quaint 
and fine old things: 


Large stretcher tables; small club-foot tables; candle and sewing stands; 
Pembroke and gate-leg tables; maple dressing table; maple high-post bed; ma- 
hogany high-post, field and low-post beds; early rush-seat chairs; set of fan-back 
Windsors; arm Windsors; Hitchcock chairs; pair Boston rockers; curly maple 
bench; maple chest, apple wood serpentine front, fluted corners; maple work 
Stand; slant top desk; compass desk; melodeon desk; pine secretary; cherry 
secretary; mahogany secretary; brasses; andirons; astral lamps; glass lamps; 
ship lamps; pewter lamps; candlesticks; hooked rugs; pewter; prints; needle- 
work picture; mirrors; ship models; Lowestoft; lustre teaset; and fine old silver. 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


277 ELM STREET ss WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Seven minutes from New Haven Station 


THE STEPPING STONE 


Known from Coast ro Coast for Its Hospitality to Lovers of Antiques 


Open from 
June first 
to 
October 
fifteenth 


Antiques 
Luncheons 


Afternoon 


Sas 
wale 


Dears Ago 
Great Barrinctron, MAssacHUsETTS 


Mrs. Georce N. BrorHErs Telephone, 224-w 


WANTED! 


Early American Antiques 
Furniture, China, Glass 


Silver, Brass, Pianos, etc. 
One piece to carload lots 


When answering advertisement please state lowest price 
and send sketches of furniture and pianos 


DTG We Ke IES 


2085 Lexington Avenue New York City 


Fairfield, (onnecticut 
On the Post Road 


THE SASCO SHOP 


Telephone, FAIRFIELD 171-2 Mrs. WEEKS 


A new shop conveniently located for the 
motorist and collector with a most interesting 
and rare assortment of Colonial furniture, glass, 

prints, etc. 


Worth a special trip — surely a stop when motoring near by. 


H. SACKS & SONS 
Antique Furmture, Hooked 
‘Rugs & Glass 


6 2 Harvard Street, BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Telephone, BROOKLINE 865 


eA ‘Rare Set of 
Nine-Spindle Windsors 


IX side chairs and an arm-chair with beautiful, 
heavy, deep-cut vase-turned legs, with stretch- 
ers of a bold heavy character in the bulb, finely 
saddled seats with sharp ramp, nicely chamfered, 
splendid rake to the legs. Period 1725-1750. 
Price, for the set of seven, $350. 


Forces. Ceri Sho 


Tel. 55-R GosHEN GOSHEN, N. Y. Open Year Rounp 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
SETTLED 1623 


e 
-ANTIOUES 


Furniture 

Ship Models 
aiw > iF ae Hooked Rugs 
Va Glass, etc. 


J. L. Coteman, 217 cMarket Street 


EsTABLISHED 1863 Brancu Corner Deer Street 


157 Market STREET 


Now Open to F’1sitors 


Tue Historic 


JOHN ALDEN HOUSE 
at Duxbury, Mass. 


A 17th century dwelling, in the condition of its 
early days, and equipped in full to illus- 
trate Colonial life and manners. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


Wa tu Papers 
CHINTZES AND LINENS 
Porrery 
Lamps 
Lamp SHADES 


Jane Waite LonspALe 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


114 East 40th Street 
New York Ciry 


Telephone, Murray Hill 2991 


Rarities from 
my Private 


Collection 


"THE appreciation of such 

pieces as this exquisite 
galleried Chinese Chippen- 
dale stand and the superbly 


STOWELL S 


DEEP-CHIMING 


Hall Clocks 


Masterpieces of (ombined -Art 
and (raftsmanship 


O NE of Stowell’s Hall Clocks is a great addi- 
tion to the beauty of the furnishings of a 
home. Our high-grade modern hall clocks will last 


inlaid knife urn which sur- 
mounts it is not subject to 
passing fad. It is a permanent 
element of culture. 

These are but two ex- 
amples from a collection 
which represents close to a 
quarter century of discrim- 
inating purchases for my 
personal satisfaction. 

All of these things, includ- 
ing 13 of the finest tapestry 


panels known in America, DispLaYeD IN ouR CLock Dept., Seconp FLoor } 
are offered for sale. me 


to become family heirlooms. These stately chim- 
ing clocks with wonderful dials have all other 
unique features of the antiques with modern 
exactness and dependability. 


Clock illustrated—Solid mahogany, hand-rubbed 
case, is 89” high, 15’’ deep, and 24” wide, fitted 
with first quality, 3-train “Herschede” move- 
ment, chiming each quarter hour on five tuneful 
tubular bells, the famous Westminster chime, 
and striking the hours; hand engraved silver dial. 


Clock sketched special new size for small homes 
and apartments, Price, $285 
Other Hall Clocks, $145 to $1100 


Desk Clocks, Chiming Mantel Clocks, Banjo Clocks, 
Traveling Clocks, Crystal Clocks are 


Kindly telephone for appointment 


ADRIEN FRANCOIS WELLENS 
345 West 88th Street New York Ciry 


@ e 
@ 
24 WINTER STREET, Boston 


oars Fewelers for Over 100 Years 


Schuyler 6088 


DeERBYS ANTIQUE SHOP # (oncord, NCew Hampshire 


A SALE 


The Dr. W. T. Goodale Collection 


(Cais in part eight Chippendale Chairs, rare Lowboy, Hepplewhite Chairs, Card Tables, Pembroke 

Tables, Stiegel Glass, Lowestoft China, Liverpool Pitchers, Hall Clocks, Banjo Clocks, Mirrors, Goat- 
and-Bee Jug, Dining Table, Four-Posted Beds, Bureaus, Sideboards and many other rare pieces of Furniture, 
China and Glass, collected over a period of thirty-five years. 


A Co.iection or Rare AuTtoGraApH LETTERS ORIENTAL, HooKED AnD BraipEp Rucs, Opp 
A GiiBert Stuart Portrait done about 1794 CHAIRS 


An Earty American Sitver Tea Ser anp JOHN Quincy Apams Divino TaBLe 
TANKARD WINGED CuHarrs, QUEEN ANNE CuHarrs, WIND- 


A CoL.LecTIon oF Rare O_p Inp1An BASKETS SOR CHAIRS 


SttverR Resist Lustre CHINA Our regular stock of antiques has never been more complete 


To start May first and continue until November first 


J.C. DERBY :: 30 Aorth Main Street :: Concorp, New Hampsuire 


(Two hours from Boston. Excellent accommodations at the Eagle Hotel) 


James Curran 
1625 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


€ 


Genuine Antiques 


Furniture, China, 
Silver and Glass, 
Andirons, Fenders, 
Franklin Stoves, 
Old Philadelphia 
Wood & Marble 
Mantels 
Old Philadelphia 
Paneling and 


Cupboard, 1765 


He iow 
Early American pine stand 
$15; with fine Davenport 
lustre bowl 


Graceful early 
side chair 


Fine Sandwich Glass coy- 
ered comport, 18 inches 


Early American Windsor 
baby high chair in fine 


original condition . . $20 


eMartha” Haas ‘Reeves 


1807 RANSTEAD STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Between Market & Chestnut Sts.) 


Authentic 
Antique 


Furniture 


384-386 Broadway 


AMERITGAN a7¢a EN GTi 


Antiques 


€ 


We have 
unusually 
fine speci- 
mens from 
unques- 
tionable 


for the ence sources 


and of his- 


home eh ae: 
fom Cain 


FRED J. PETERS 
( Northern Boulevard ) 
Telephones, FLUSHING 5667 AND 0554-W 


‘Reopened for the Year 


The advantages of closing for a time 
become manifest when an establish- 
ment again reopens. 


Good things, and rare, have had 
time to accumulate instead of coming 
and going almost in a day. Thus, for the 
purchaser, there is not only wide choice, 
but the enjoyment of many fresh dis- 
coveries in familiar surroundings. 


My collections of fine furniture, 
glass, china, etc., were never larger, 
never more replete with examples 
recognized as desirable. 


I should like to have as many as 
possible of my clients call while the 
display is nearly intact and while 
there is opportunity for thorough and 
leisurely inspection. 


é 


BERNSTEIN 
eAuthentic Antiques 


205 WESTPORT ~A VEN 
NORWALK, CONN. 


FLUSHING. 


= n 
i 


THE ANTIQUE SHOPS 
of THE H. R. WAIT CO. 


ANNOUNCE A THREE DAYS’ 


Auction Sale of Antiques 
RY 2, 22,65 2 2 


mn collection is recognized as the 


, largest and finest in this entire 
nest Lakes Region. 
’ List of pieces to be offered sent on 


Come! Buy at your own price! 

Sales will be held in the most comfortable 
quarters—in our Antique Studio—83 Genesee 
Street. 10:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


= 
BOR 


ieee. RR. WAIT-CO. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


Weenie oN =, fF i E BOL) UE 


Genuine cAntigues 


DIO OLR 


Fine Corner Cupboard; Highboy; 
Early Walnut Lowboy; Small Hepple- 
white Sideboard; Curly maple Sideboard; Hooked 
Rugs; Quilts; Prints; Pewter; Glass; China Pate Silver. 


“he Bho Noor 


14 Prospect Street 
East Orange New Jersey 


~% 267 


Important Audtion Sale of 
ANTIQUES 


AT THE SEAVEY FARMHOUSE 


WarD AND ParkKER STREETS, Boston, Mass. 
( Near the Boston Art Museum ) 


May 13 and 14, at I.30 p.m. each day 
Exhibition, Monday May 12th 


HE contents of this old house, being worth a special visit, 

consist of rare examples of old New England furniture in 
cupboards, chests, plate racks, highboys, straight and swell front 
bureaus, more than 100 early American chairs; 300 Currier and 
Ives Prints in sporting, farmhouse, and western scenes; banjo and 
grandfather clocks; Chippendale and other mirrors; early Ameri- 
can pewter; silver; sets of china; hooked rugs; Sandwich and 
other early glass. 


CHARLES SEAVEY, Auctioneer 


When REMODELING 
YOUR HOUSE 


Bear usin mind. We have old mantel 
pieces, doors, cupboards, paneling, 
latches and hinges of all kinds, etc. 


When FURNISHING 
YOUR HOUSE 


Remember we have the finest stock 
of Real Antique New England Furni- 
ture in the country — together with 
mirrors, ornaments, old prints, ship 


models and shippy stuff of all kinds. 


We gather them in for your selection 


? 
BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, HAYMARKET 0259 


Old Stamps Wanted 


Large and small lots of old U. S. and 
foreign stamps bought for cash. Entire 
envelopes with stamps. Revenue stamps. 
Collections 1n albums. Write me what 
you have; or send and best cash offer will 
be submitted. 


EF. EK. Atwood 683 Atlantic 


Avenue, Boston 


References: 
Citizens Nationa Banx; New Encianp Trust Co., of Boston 


Of Lnterest to Collectors 
and Dealers 


) eee in search of antiques who are plan- 
ning to visit New England this spring and 
summer will do well to get in touch with me. I 
know of more than 200 antique shops and places 
of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles 
of Boston. This knowledge and my car are at 
your service at very reasonable rates. 

Write for rates and dates open 


JOHN E. SULLIVAN 


32 Sudan Street DorcueEstTeER, Mass. 


HREE interesting High Chairs dating from 1700, 
1730 and 1790; the earliest showing Carver and 
the latest, Chippendale influence. 


as 
e 


The COLONY SHOPS 


Antiques 
GINSBURG é& LEVY 
397 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


On Exhibit — Single Chairs and several important sets in 
Maple and Mahogany 


‘Rare Paper Weights 


Including named portrait of Washington on blue background. Sir 
Walter Scott, etc., millefioriink bottles with stoppers to match, rare 
scent bottle with millefiori base, dated 1848, weight of rare type. 
Rare amber Victoria and Albert portrait cup-plate, turquoise blue 
Jubilee cake plate, rare colored sand bottle with Stars and Stripes, 
American Frigate on reverse. 


CECIL DAVIS, asa 


(Member British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
Specialist in‘Rare Glass of All Kinds 
Small collection of early blue and purple glass just purchased. 
Purpte Lustre Ware Enquiries Invited Earty DELFT-WARE 
Monthly detailed list of Bargains in Old Glass and China, 10 cents 


8 Str.MaryAspotts TERRACE, KEnsINGTON, LonDon,W.14 
(Telephone, Park 4085) 


(Competently Restored WhenSold; 
Before That, in the Rough 


Antique furniture and wood work 
bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and upholstered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, NEw York 


TELEPHONE 211 


FINE OLD LOWESTOFT CHINA 


Plate, 9’, The Crucifixion, Sepia and gold Set, 34 pieces 
IN SEPiao wet) 1) epee PS O.00 Price on request 
Ten Cups and Saucers . 35.00 Blue shield Set ei abe: 
Six Cups, blue shield, star Six-inch Bowls . . . $15.00 
border #.) 5 = 25.00 Teapot with Tray . . 35.00 


BLUE HISTORICAL STAFFORDSHIRE 

Lafayette tureen, 8/7 . . $18.00 Silver resist Pitcher, 6’’, per- 
Almshouse, N.Y., Dish, 10’’ 25.00 fect, i. 4 S)SRSac cee Ooo: 
City Hall, N. Y., Plate, 10’’ 12.00 Sunderland Pitcher,7’’, house 
Insane Hospital, Boston, Plate, decoration, perfe& . . 50.00 

ql. os 5 e+e 2s 12,00 Sunderland (piecherey ee 
Table Rock, Niagara, shell with, ship) $f. ene 

border, t0/’ . . . 12,00 ° Pink Lustre Pitchers, raised 
Franklin Tomb, Pitcher, 8’’ 22.00 figures . < een 
Pink Plate, President's House, so Copper Lustre assorted 

Washington, 10’. . . 10.00 pieces, low prices. 

We do expert repairing of china, glass, ivory and marble. 


F. NOBLE CO. i've. Tet. Madison Sq. 2308 


50.00 


15.00 


P} EPRODUCTIONS of Sandwich dolphin 
LADS candlesticks in crystal, amber, blue, 
2 \ 7] opaque blue and combination colors: foot, 
XY opaque, white; and top, opaque blue. 
Also Colonial brass girandoles and candlesticks. 
Rosette curtain hold-backs in glass of different colors. 
If interested in old fashioned reproductions in glass 
and brass, send us your name and address to receive 
our bulletins. 


Hamilton Shops 


52 East 34th Street New York City 


In Historic (i oncorad 


On the Lexington Road, near the Anti- 
quarian Society, just a little way in from 
the road, antique hunters will notice a sign 
that announces the opening of a new shop. 


Among a varied assortment of furniture, 
china, glass and hooked rugs, they will find 
a banjo clock, original painting, warranted 
Wm. Cummens, Roxbury, a pair of Sheraton 
dining tables, a rare two-drawer tavern 
table, a maple high-post bed (octagonal 
posts). 


Inquiries 
Solicited 


The CHEST “tm. 


Concorp, MassAcHUSETTS 
Telephone, 215-W 


Do you care for Old Lace? 


For years, in France, I have col- 
lected all the fine old lace that 
I could find; and bits of old 
linen embroidered caps from 
the peasants of Touraine. 


The smaller fragments I combine, 
with my own needlework, in 
exquisite lace and embroidered 
bedspreads and table covers. 


Larger pieces may be had intact. 


My silk and embroidered lamp 
shades have something of rare 
French chic about them, I am 
told. They may be made from 
your materials, or mine. 


And besides, I have some very 
choice old French mirrors and 
other furniture. 


If I may serve you, kindly write or 
call. 


as 
e 


ime. E. Tourison 


29 Girard Avenue Hartrorp, Conn. 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Plain 


Mahogany 
or Gold Laid 
(lock 


Ornaments 


CABINET 
HARDWARE 


Neale hicmin 


34-36 Portland Street 
BoSton, Mass. 


THE CLEARINGS 


WANTED 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; pewter; 
glass; samplers; needlework; portraits; prints. 
Anything antique. Karuarine WIx.Is, 272 Hill- 
side Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 


DAGGERS OR KNIVES; weapons of early Ameri- 
can home or local blacksmith make. Only genuine, 
original examples wanted. Caspar WHITNEY, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE OR ORNATE WATCHES AND 
CLOCKS. Will buy collection complete, or indi- 
vidual specimens for cash. Epcar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 


GLASS FLASKS. I want to buy early American 
bottles and historical flasks. It is decidedly to 
your advantage to communicate with me before 
selling. Will also buy tin sconces, Bennington pot- 
tery and blown contact three mold glass, not the 
late pressed three mold. Georce S. McKearin, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


ANYTHING PRINTED IN BOSTON AND 
CAMBRIDGE; pamphlets; books; acts; resolves; 
papers; handbills that are old, odd or curious 
wanted for cash. Send for list. G. A. Jackson, 
106 Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


OLD MINIATURES, oil and pastel portraits. Give 
names, sitters, artists and dates, if possible; also 
measurements. No. 389. 


COOKERY BOOKS WANTED. Early American; 
none later than 1860, Send title, price and de- 
scription to C. Q. Murpuy, 41 Union Square 
West, New York, N. Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revo- 
lution, Travels; also printed single sheets, old 
newspapers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash 
by return mail. CHartes F, Hearrman, Metu- 
chen, New Jersey. 


STAMPS, United States and foreign; stamps on 
original envelopes; collections. F. E. Arwoopn, 683 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


OLD COINS. Large free catalogue of coins for sale. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, sent on receipt of 
1o cents. Wiriiam HesseELeIn, tor Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


SHOULD be glad to examine, with idea of purchase, 
old Chinese or Spanish shawl with large pattern 
embroidered in colors. State lowest price. No. 428. 


JANUARY, 1922 (Vol. I, No. I), copy of AnTIQuEs 
to complete file. State condition and lowest price. 


No. 435. 
GLASS CUP-PLATES or small butter plates from 


2% to 4 inches in diameter; American flasks, 
twisted neck, ribbed and quilted bottles; paper 
weights; old prints. Jos. YAEGER, 1264 East 
Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BATTERSEA ENAMEL MIRROR KNOBS, round 
or oval; also dated samplers. R. D. Perry, 36 
Cumberland St., Brunswick, Maine. 


WINDSOR CHAIRS; set of six side and two arm; 
also an oak Welsh cupboard. Send photos or 
sketches with prices to A. L. Diamentr & Co., 
1515 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINT OF SHIP David Crocket; also whaling 
fishery and old ship prints. GarDENSIDE Boox- 
SHOP, 280 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


CURRIER PRINTS (colored), historical subjects, 
Presidents, ships; old china dogs; dated samplers; 
paper weights; banjo clock; Staffordshire animals; 
birds. Howarp Lewis, 516 Dillaye Bldg., Syra- 


cuse, New York. 
WANTED TO BUY: One choice, all original, Hep- 


plewhite dining table. J. C. Dersy, Concord, 
N. H. 


FOR, S:ALE 


ANTIQUE MIRRORS, sideboards; rush bottom 


chairs and another old secretary; other things. 
Retouching of designs on chairs my specialty. 
Roy Vari, Warwick, N. Y. 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE ANTIQUE 


HOUSES on the Boston Post Road, built in 1660, 
wonderful setting, old oak beams, pine paneling. 
Business unexcelled. T. T. Wermore, Old Whittle- 
sey House, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


SHAY OF SOMERVILLE sells good antiques 
cheaply. Large and constantly changing stock of 
chairs, bureaus, desks, tables, mirrors, pewter. 18 
Broadway, Somerville, Mass. (2 blocks from Sul- 
livan Square). 

CLOCK GLASSES AND DIALS restored or re- 
produced. Mirror tops; Terry glasses, trays, hand 
painted. Prompt service. References from leading 
collectors. B. Rasxinp, 12 Hollander Street, Bos- 
ton 21, Mass. 


AMERICAN ART BOOKS, current and out of| 
print. Send list of books wanted. Martin W. 
Morrirt, 528 W. 142nd Street, New York City. 


OLD BOOKS. Tell me what you want in old and 
rare books. Perhaps I have it for you. Henry W. 
GREENE, 4 Birge Street, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


IF YOU WANT TO CHOOSE from a large col- 
lection of antiques, see A. L. Curris at Harring- 
ton Park, New Jersey, on the main Teaneck 
Road, eight miles from Dyckman Street Ferry, 
two miles from Yonkers Ferry. 


HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD; walnut inlaid 
corner cupboard; pair corner cupboards; Queen 
Anne walnut drop-leaf table; curly maple Pem- 
broke table; large curly maple mirror frame; brass 
candlesticks. Louise BarBper Maruior, Route 2, 
West Chester, Penna. 


HAVE MOVED to Moylan, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. General line specializing in early 
Dutch-American antiques. Mrs. Baucu, Blue 
Eagle Shop. Phone Media 864W. 


DESK, slope front, curly maple throughout, fine 
willow handles, medium size, fine interior, $225. 
No. 429. 


CURLY MAPLE DRESSING TABLE, refinished, 
$70; high chest of drawers, eagle back, wide maple 
inlay, $75; blue and white quilt, lovely design, 
perfect, $30; complete set, eight old blue and gold 
curtain tie-backs, $6; large Brussels carpet, fifty 
years old, small flowers on tan background, 
clean and excellent condition, great bargain. 
R. A. Rozginson, 2 Charles Street, Wellsboro, 
Penna. 


EARLY SINGLE BED, very low posts, good origi- 
nal condition; whitewood two-drawer chest, ball 
feet, restored, refinished. Unfinished pine blanket 
chest. No. 430. 


LOOK UNDER MY BEDS, my tables, my chairs. 
I sell backsides, bottoms and middles of furniture, 
china and glass that I want you to scrutinize. 
Maxwe .v’s, 17 Prospect St., Westfield, N. J. 
Dealers welcomed. 


ANTIQUE BUSINESS, established to years in the 
heart of Boston, Mass., one minute from Park 
Street Church, low rent. Ideal business for man 
and wife. Price reasonable. No. 431. 


FRANKLIN STUDIO, 1124 Cathedral Street, Bal- 
timore, Md. 14 rooms of antiques. During May, 
an exhibition and sale of rare and fine tables, also 
of a large and fine collection of paper weights; 75 
fine old lamps; many foot stools; fire screens and 
colored glass. A very large collection carefully col- 
lected in the past twenty years. 


SIX EMPIRE CHAIRS; drop-leaf table, several 
Colonial oil-lamps; a Spanish fiddle-back chair 
(duck foot); and other interesting pieces. THE 
Mapes ANTIQUE SHOP, 739 Asylum Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. 


IN WALNUT: three piece dining table; folding top 
card table with drawer; small table with drawer; 
cherry top serving table, over-lapping drawers, is 
a typical lowboy except for height which is 36”; 
inlaid chest. Above pieces Hepplewhite type. 
Corner cupboard; slant top desk, overlapping 
drawers, original brasses, unusual interior. In ma- 
hogany: two-piece Empire table; sideboard; chest 
of drawers; tester bed; day bed, also many other 
pieces including painted chairs; settee; Windsor 
rockers; cherry tip-table; three-piece dining table, 
turned legs, cherry. Send for photographs. 
Eveanor B. BurDeETTE, 1516 Westwood Avenue, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

ODD PIECES to match yours! Write your wants. 
Bottles; goblets; comports; lamps; plates; honeys; 
crocks; prints; rugs. REpHURsT, Bramford, Conn. 


FRANKLIN STOVE with andirons. Picture on re- 
quest. Also antique Chinese spread embroidered 
with birds and flowers and a crystal snuff bottle 
artist signed. S. E. Wrencu, Troy, Penna. 


DUNCAN PHYFE TABLE, 6 Hitchcock chairs; 
ladder back chairs; old prints; glass; corner cup- 
boards and many other things. The Humpty 
Dumpty Shop, Arden, Delaware. 


SELLING OUT our fine collection of antique fur- 
niture at reasonable prices. Dealers invited. 


Fisner Bros., 2029 Ashland Avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


COLLECTION of 120 paper weights; Fort Pitt cup- 
plate, serrated edge, $50; 120 Currier & Ives. 
Georce W. Bierce, 8903 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DUTCH TILES. 
Mrs. Joun S. WHEELWRIGHT wishes to announce 
that she has made an importation which is on sale 
at 14 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAHOGANY DINING TABLE, 1812; crock ma- 
hogany buffet, six feet long, 4 feet high; secretary 
from seventeenth century. E. Jew x1, 818 Detroit 
St., Flint, Mich. 


FINE OLD CORNER CUPBOARD, clover leaf 
shelves, panel door at bottom, $70; two pewter 
tea pots, Smith & Co., Porter Westbrook, makers; 
two pewter tea pots, unmarked; unusual fine pew- 
ter goblet, chased design. Box 108, Norwich, 
Conn. 


HOOKED RUGS. Let me teach you the charming 
olde tyme art of making hooked rugs: lion, tiger, 
cat, dog, floral, ship and quaint landscape de- 
signs, stamped on good burlap, 2’ x 3’; also “wel- 
come” half rounds with special rug hook and 
complete instructions, work commenced, $2. No 
frame necessary. THE WeELL-Sweep, Mendham, 
New Jersey. 


HURRICANE HALL. On your way to Gettysburg, 
see the Logan antiques. They represent historic 
Pennsylvania. Opening May 3o. Dillsburg, York 
Goxpha: 


AMETHYST SWIRLED FLASK, ¥% pint; blue 
Jenny Lind bottle, others; historical cup-plates; 
lustre; pewter; Staffordshire ornaments, plates. 
M. Josuty, 50 Gordon Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


CURRIER & IVES trotting and pacing champions, 
Dexter to Nancy Hanks. Set of eleven, $100. 
Other antiques. Geo, W. Lock woop, Long Ridge, 
Stamford, Conn. 


OLD BLOWN, cut, pressed glass, china, pottery 
and pewter, collected during past quartercentury, 
mostly in vicinity of Philadelphia. Remarkably 
fine creamware washbowI and pitcher; flint lamp, 
baluster stem, broad base; another, pressed three 
dolphin opaque base; Staffordshire toby and 
castle; lustre ware; black pottery; flask, applied 
decoration; unusual quaint Windsor rocker; maple 
bureau and high-post bedstead. May be examined 
by appointment. Mrs. Cuaries J. PENNock, 
Robinhurst, Kennett Square, Chester County, 
Penna. 


OWING TO ENGLISH CONNECTIONS I can 
supply the trade and private individuals with 
antiques of all classes at lowest prices; state wants 
to THe Antique Srupio, 106 West Central 
Avenue, Balboa, California. 


PAIR DOLPHIN CANDLESTICKS, opalescent, 
1840; four Bunker Hill cup-plates, over row in- 
scription; one Chancellor Livingston, stippled 
ropes; pair small jade green Sandwich peg-lamps, 
pewter burners, very rare. Mary WeEssTER, 
House of Antiques, Geneva, Ohio. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH DOCUMENTS relat- 
ing to early American furniture, glassware, fire 
arms, silver, pottery, etc. Send for special list. 
C. W. Uncer, Pottsville, Pa. 


HAND-WOVEN RUGS and bath mats in old cover- 
let patterns. R. F. Heartz, Exeter, N. H. 


SPINET; Sheraton style sideboard; carved Bible 
box; seventeenth century sun dial; clearance of 
old English prints at bargain prices. THE ANTIQUE 
Stupi0, 106 West Central Avenue, Balboa, Calif. 


CURRIER PRINTS: Presidents, hunting scenes, 
landscapes, etc.; Staffordshire figures; china dogs; 
cup-plates; glass, reasonably priced. Ciair H. 
Davis, 52 W. Mohawk St., Oswego, N. Y. 

BLUE STATES PLATE, 101%”, perfect; best offer. 
ANTIQUE SHop, 213 S. Maple Avenue, Martins- 
burg, W. Va. 

HISTORICAL BOTTLES; cup-plates; Sandwich, 
Stiegel and old glass. Will buy good specimens of 
any above. RicHarp Norris, Queen Lane & 
Stokley St., Falls Schuylkill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SANDWICH GLASS GOBLETS in pineapple pat- 
tern; cake plates; opaque and clear glass hens; set 
of six bone handled knives and forks; cherry 
stand. Marcetiine H. Dunuam, 49 Manchester 
Pl., Newark, N. J. 

LARGE GOLD LEAF MIRROR with gold leaf 
picture symbolical of Washington; sliding candle- 
stick holder; other rare antiques. CaroLyn 


Hacer, 234 S. Main Street, Gloversville, N. Y. 


POWDER HORN; warming pan; clocks; tables; 
mulberry dishes; pine chest; secretary; stenciled 
chairs, etc. Photos on request. Frorence W. 
Tanner, 84 Tompkins Street, Cortland, N. Y. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. Rare Sandwich, 
Stiegel, Bristol and Waterford glass; china; prints; 
shawls; rugs; mirrors; furniture, etc. Mr. anp 
Mrs. Georce Parker Bottes, Jr., Antiquarians, 
35 Atkinson Street. 


VERY EARLY WALNUT LOWBOY, with finely 
reeded Spanish feet. Duplicate of No. 113 in last 
Margolis sale. Also walnut gate leg table with 
Spanish feet. No. 437. 

COLLECTION old glass; china; pottery; iron; 
brass; prints; furniture; other articles. Reason- 
able prices. Atice Licut, 15 Park Street, Union 
Springs, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL ANTIQUE CHINESE EMBROID- 
ERY from the home of a Manchurian nobleman, 
in excellent condition, 11% x 234 feet, $375. No. 
433 


SET OF SIX WINDSOR ARM CHAIRS, excel- 
lent turnings, eleven spindles, not cut down, $275. 
Photographs. Two sets rush bottom chairs; two 
mahogany corner cupboards. Mrs. Watuis E. 
Howg, g1 Keene St., Providence, R. I. 


CURRIER & IVES colored prints: American Home- 
stead, autumn; Andrew Fackson, 7th President; 
too other hunting, historical and rural scenes. 
Send for list. Glass; pewter; coverlets; china; 
mirror knobs, etc. Mrs. E. P. ExrrHarp, 415 Sher- 
man Street, Watertown, N. Y. 


HAND-MADE FISH NET CANOPIES for tops of 
four-poster beds, field or tester; orders also taken 
for netted curtains, valances, borders and fringes 
for edge of bed spreads, runners, table covers, etc. 
Write for prices and information to Mrs. L. D. 
Brooks, 18 Church Street, Wakefield, Mass. 


WESTWARD HO SANDWICH GLASS; Ameri- 
can historical chintzes, including Washington, La- 
fayette, Navy, Presidents, etc.; American silver, 
pewter, glass; silhouettes; Washington and his- 
torical memorabilia. By appointment only. Phone 
Billings 1957, Inwoop Srupios, 117 Seaman 
Avenue, New York City. 


COVERED STIEGEL MUG; several early pine 
pieces; paneled oak chest; Sandwich glass; small 
collection of pewter. GABRIELLE DE BRUNSWICK, 
Woodmont, Conn. 


CURRIER PRINTS; fire screen of old colored glass; 
Staffordshire; early American glass; old hooked 
rugs; sawbuck table. THE Quaint Suopps, 
Smiths Ferry, Holyoke, Mass. 


RARE HISTORICAL GLASS CUP-PLATES, not 
listed in any book; American flasks; spiral and 
quilted bottles; blue Lafayette and other salts; 
paper weights. Jos. YarEGceR, 1264 East Third 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THREE HANDSOME PAISLEY SHAWLS; part 
of old Flo blue dinner set; rare Oriental rug; old 
kitchen clocks; other pieces. Address 87 Clark 
Street, Milford, Conn. Phone 912. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP, Hepplewhite 
Butterfly table, Sheffield candlesticks, Windsor 
love seat. H .L.Wirkins, Box 354, Blackstone,Va. 


TYPICAL CAPE COD HOUSE, three fireplaces, 
mantels, paneling, small window panes, orna- 
ment over front door. In fine condition, 2 acres 
of land, fruit trees. Just off King’s Highway, few 
minutes’ walk from shore, East Dennis, Mass. 
Price, $5000. No. 434. 


EMPIRE MAHOGANY CLAW-FOOT SOFA; 
mahogany pier table; pair stencil chairs with cane 
seats; inlaid mahogany shaving stand. No. 432. 
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OLD PENNSYLVANIA CORNER CUPBOARD; 
desk, original condition; pair andirons; stretcher 
tavern table; maple Pembroke table; Dixon pew- 
ter teapot. All in perfect condition. No. 436. 


CARD TABLE, mahogany inlaid half round, $85; 
curly maple three-drawer work stand, $30; bird’s- 
eye maple work stand, $18; set of four of the 
finest curly maple chairs, Phyfe style, $110 set; 
unusual Windsor arm chair; Phyfe mahogany, 40” 
round, tilt-top table; handsome Staffordshire 
figures; fine pair Sheffield candlesticks, $25; rich 
Waterford glass pitcher, $15; pink lustre teapot; 
pair pewter candlesticks, $20; pair seven-inch 
Jersey glass balls, quicksilver, on stands, $10; foot 
stools in maple and mahogany; shaving stands; 
mirrors; old silver. Dealers welcome. Kerns ART 


Suop, 1725 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


A PAIR OF VERY SMALL PINE CORNER CUP- 
BOARDS, double scallop shelves, old H hinges. 
No. 438. 

AUTHENTIC, two drawer Conneéticut sunflower 
oak chest, also one drawer Hadley chest; family 
history will be given. Matcotm A. Norton, 71 
Highland Street, Hartford, Conn. 

BOOKS: Handbook of Needlework, by Miss Lam- 
BERT, $2.50; Moore’s Old Pewter, Brass, Copper 
and Sheffield Plate, $3.50; Barber’s Anglo-Ameri- 
can Pottery, 2nd edition, $7.00. No. 439. 


FULLER HOMESTEAD, Hancock, New Hamp- 


shire, open May 15th for the season. Maple high- 
boy with fans and original brasses, in original per- 
feét condition; two sets of Windsor chairs, etc. 
Mrs. HE.EN F. Fow te. 


BEST OFFER for N. Currier prints, State Street, 


Boston, and Death of Tecumseh. Perfect condition. 
Georce H. Mytxes, Burlington, Vt. 


A COLLECTION of three-seétion mold glass. No. 
440. 

OLD BOOK for sale, by Clement Cotton, a Pilgrim 
Father, 1605, printed to raise money to fit out a 
ship for America. ADA Frencu, Topsfield, Mass. 


ANTIQUES THAT ARE ANTIQUES. Rare fur- 
niture, mirrors, rugs, china, glass, bric-a-brac. 
Miss J. M. Wist, Seven Elms, 40 Church St., 
Greenfield (on the Mohawk Trail), Mass. 


FIELD BED; desks, maple and cherry; chest of 
drawers; corner cupboards; pewter and brass. 


G. V. GLATFELTER, Io Kendrick Place, Amherst, 
Mass. 

AN AMETHYST SANDWICH glass vase. No. 441. 

SET OF DISHES, seventy pieces, ironstone china 
with wide copper-lustre band decoration. Currier 
& Ives prints. Marrua Jane Reep, Marcellus, 
New York. 

BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP, Sheffield 
candlesticks; Hepplewhite egg table; Windsor 
settee; pine and walnut corner cupboards. H. L. 
Witkins, Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 


COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES: 
H. Licutrroor Forses, 6404 Pasadena Avenue 
at Avenue 64. General line. 
M. A. Loose. 2904-06 Los Feliz Boulevard. 
General line. 


CONNECTICUT 
BRANFORD: Otp Time Turncs Suop, Redhurst, 
Boston Post Road. 
*FAIRFIELD: Tue Sasco Suop. 
*GOSHEN: Birpsey Hatt, Litchfield County. 
HARTFORD: 
*Mrs. G. Brainarp SmitH, 50 Farmington 
Avenue. 
Tue O_p Mark Twain Mansion, 351 Farming- 
ton Avenue. General line. 
*Mme. E. Tourison, 29 Girard Avenue. 
MARION: Warren F. Lewis, P. O. Box 114. 
General line. 
*NORWALK: D. A. Bernstein, 205 Westport 
Avenue. 


*NEW HAVEN: Mattory’s AnTIQUE SHOP, 1125 
Chapel Street. 

*NEW LONDON: James Davinson,191 Howard St. 

STAMFORD: Otp Hotty House, 575 Main 

Street. General line. 

*STRATFORD: Treasure House, 659 Ferry Road. 

*WEST HAVEN: Marie Gouin ArMsTRONG, 277 
Elm Street. 

*WHEATOGUE: Perripone TAVERN. 

*WINDSOR: Art THE SIGN OF THE CANDLESTICKS. 


DELAWARE 
*ARDEN: Tue Humpty Dumpty Suop. 
ILLINOIS 
*CHICAGO: Lawrence Hyams & Co., 643 Wa- 
bash Ave. 


BANGOR: 
New Encianp AnTIQUE SHop, 2 W. Broadway. 
General line. 
Tue Turee GaBLes, 204 Broadway. General 
line. 


MAINE 


OGUNQUIT: Tue SHop or THE Two Younc 
Men. General line. 

*PORTLAND: Crarence H. Aten, 338 Cumber- 
land Avenue. 


*ROCKLAND: Coss & Davis. 


BALYIMORE SE ee 
*Epwarp T. Bacon, 208 W. Mulberry Street. 
Mfg. of Mirror and Picture Frames. 
Joun G. Marruews, 8 East Franklin Street. 
General line, interior decorator. 


BOSTON: MASSACHUSETTS 


*Boston ANTIQUE SHOP, $9 Beacon Street. 
Coroniat ANTIQUE ORIENTAL Co., 151 Charles 

Street. General line. 

*Leon Davin, 147 Charles Street. Hooked Rugs. 

*A. L. Firmin, 34 Portland Street. Reproduction 
of old brasses. 

*HLAYDERMAN & KaurMANN, 67 Charles Street. 

*GrorGE C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street. Old 
silver. 


en ne ee 


BOSTON (continued): 
*Cuarves T. Grittey, 49 Charles St. 
*J. Grossman, 42 Charles Street. 
*Jorpan Marsu Co., Washington Street. 


*Wn. K. McKay Co., 7 Bosworth Street. Auc- 


tioneers and Appraisers. 
*New Encianb ANTIQUE SHopP, §5 Charles Street. 
*QureEN ANNE Company, 739 Boylston Street. 
*I, Sack, 85 Charles Street. Brasses. 
*SHREVE, Crump & Low, 147 Tremont Street. 
*A. SrowELL & Co., 24 Winter Street. Jewelers 
and repairers of jewelry. 
BRIDGEWATER: Era B. SparreELt, 1085 Pleas- 
ant Street. 
*BROOKLINE: H. Sack & Sons, 62-64 Harvard 
Street. 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Anperson & Rupr e, 30 Boylston Street. Re- 
pairers and general line. 
*WorceEsTER Bros., 23 Brattle Street. 
*CONCORD: Tue Cuest, Lexington Road. 
DUXBURY: Joun Atpen House— Exhibition. 
*EAST MILTON : Mrs.C. J. STEELE, 396 Adams 
Street. 
FITCHBURG: Tue Antique Suop, 682 Main 
Street. General line. 
*FRAMINGHAM: Op America Company. Books. 
*GLOUCESTER: F. C. Poors, Bond’s Hill. 
*GREAT BARRINGTON: Years Ago. 
GREENFIELD: Juuia D. S. Snow, 277 Federal 
Street. General line. 
HAVERHILL: 
J. F. Finnerty, 6 Newton Road. 
Mrs. J. Herspert Marsie, 2 Salem Street, 
Bradford District. 
*W. B. Spautpine, 17 Walnut Street. 
HINGHAM: Danie, S. Macner, 
Square. General line and appraiser. 
*IPSWICH: Tue Vittace Green Suop, $7 South 
Main Street. 
LONGMEADOW: 
*E. C. Hatt, 145 Longmeadow Street. 
*Heten M. MerriLt, 1124 Longmeadow Street. 
LOWELL: 
Brive Hen Antique Suop, Harrison Street. 
General line. 
Lourse R. Reaper, 417 Westford Street. Gen- 
eral line. 
MARLBORO: Grace & BELLE STEVENS, 232 
Main St. General line. 
MALDEN: Annie L. WoopsipDE, 27 Appleton St. 
*MARION: Mrs. Mary D. Wa ker, Front & 
Wareham Road. 
*MATTAPOISETT: S. EvizapetH York, Marion 
Road. 
MIDDLEBORO: Srupitey & Drew, 75 North 
Main Street. General line. 
*NANTUCKET: (Old Curiosity Shop) 13 Centre 
Street. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Mrs. Criark’s Suop, Eighth Street. General line. 
*Tur CoLoniar SuHop, 22-24 North Water Street. 
ORANGE: Miss Emma G. Firrs, 59 Winter 
Street. General line. 
PLYMOUTH: 
*THEe Joun ALDEN ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*Ye BrapDFrorD ARMS. 
*Witiram B. McCarruy, 30 Sandwich Street. 
*SOUTH SUDBURY: Gou pine’s ANTIQUE SHOP. 
General line. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
*Epcar E. Mean, 167 Hancock Street. 
*Minnie Morcan WixtiAms, 128 Mulberry St. 
TAUNTON: A. L. Dean Company, 60 Harrison 
Avenue. General line. 
*WARREN: C. E. Comius. 
*WAYLAND: Karuerine N. Lorine. 
WEST HARWICH: Apa Berry Ke tty, Belmont 
Road. General line. 
*YARMOUTHPORT: PrisciLia 


Room. 


Fountain 


Lopce Tera 
MICHIGAN 
ROCHESTER: Tue Otp Mitt Antique SHop. 
General line. 
MISSOURI 
ST JOSEPH: Ye Oxpe Tyme Suoppe, 1123 Jule 


Street. General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


*CONCORD: Dersy’s. 
DOVER: E. Anton, Opposite Depot, 3d Street. 
General line. 
HANCOCK: Futrer Homesteap. General line. 
HENNIKER: Max Isracgv. General line. 
KEENE: Keene ANTIQUE SHop. General line. 
*LISBON: Wuire Biren ANTIQUE SHOP. 
NASHUA: Mrs. Epirx L. Coe, So. Main St., 
R.F.D. 2. General line. 
PEMBROKE: Cottecror’s Lucx, Pembroke 
Street. General line. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
*J. L. Coreman, 217 Market Street. General line. 
*E. A. WiGGIN, 350 State Street. 


NEW JERSEY 


*EAST ORANGE: Tue Brus Door, 14 Prospect 
Street. 

HADDONFIELD: Frances Wo tre Carey, 46 
Grove Street. General line. 

HOPEWELL: Witmer Moore, 18 West Broad 
Street. General line. 

MONTCLAIR: F. S. Capozzt, 663 Bloomfield 
Avenue. General line. 

*MORRISTOWN: Georce Duy Rocers, 
South Street. 

SUMMIT: Tue Banp Box, 8 Franklin Place. 
General line, interior decorations. 

*TRENTON: H. M. Reip, 27-29 North Warren 
Street. Auctioneers and Appraisers. 


NEW YORK 


*AMENIA: W. W. TiepMan. 
*AUBURN: G. W. Ricuarpson & Son, Richardson 
Square. 
BROOKLYN: 
*MARION CLARKE, 127 Cambridge Place. 
*Harry Mark, 749 Fulton Street. 
BUFFALO: Ha .t’s Antique Srupios, 44 Allen 
Street. General line. 
DUNDEE: 
Fincer Lakes ANTIQUE SHoP,Harpending Hotel. 
Hazet Harpenpinc. General line. 
*JeEMIMA WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*FLUSHING: Frep J. Perers, 384-386 Broadway, 
Murray Hill. 
*ITHACA: CoLoniat ANTIQUE STORE, 308 Stewart 
Avenue. 
*JAMAICA: Karuarine WILLIS, 272 Hillside Ave. 
LE ROY: Caruarine Murpock. General line. 
*LOUDONVILLE: Excuance For Womans 
Work, Albany County. 
*NEW HARTFORD: James and L. Dean, 1 
Genesee Street. 
NEW ROCHELLE: 
*Ipa J. Kercuen, 10 Division Street. 
*Dorotuy O. Scuusart, Inc., 651 Main St. 


NEW YORK CITY: 
*Rutu C, BicEtow, 20 E. 69th Street. 
*CLaRKE’S GALLERIES, 42 E. 58th Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 
*TuHE Cotony SHops, 397 Madison Avenue. 
*D. Curtis, 2085 Lexington Avenue. 
*Mrs. A. K. Dresser, 11 E. 8th Street. 
*“HamILTon Suops, 52 East 34th Street. Repro- 
duétions of old glass. 
*Hurry, Renwick C., 6 West 28th Street. Pic- 
tures and paintings. 
*Mary Lent, 9 East 8th Street. 
*Janeé Wuire Lonspate, 114 E. 4oth Street. 
*H. A. & K.S. McKearin, 735 Madison Avenue. 
*J. Harrietp Morton, 229 E. 37th Street. 
*F. Nospie & Company, 126 Lexington Avenue. 
*Epirw Rann, 161 West 72d Street. 
*THE RosenBacu Company, 273 Madison Ave. 
*THE 16 East 13TH STREET ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*SKINNER-HILL Company, INnc., 342 Madison Ave. 
*ADRIEN I, WELLENS, 345 W. 88th Street. 
*“WesTPORT ANTIQUE SHOP, Io East 53d Street. 
*Max Wix.iams, 538 Madison Avenue. Prints 
and Ship Models. 
PAWLING: Mrs. Apert E. 
Main Street. General line. 
PITTSFORD: Ruru Wess Lex, 72 East Avenue. 


General line. 


150 


Dopce, North 


*PLEASANTVILLE: A. Wiiuiams, 62 Ossining 
Road. 

POUGHKEEPSIE: Wa rer & Draper, 103 Mar- 
ket Street. General line. 

QUOQUE, L. I.: Ittanee House, Montauk High- 
way. General line. 

*SYRACUSE: Ye Op Curtosiry Suop, 319 No. 
Clinton St. 

*WARSAW: J. CauILL. 

OHIO 
*CINCINNATI: J. P. Zimmerman & Sons, 1013 
Walnut Street. 

CLEVELAND: Georce WiL.1AM BIERCE, 8903 
Euclid Avenue. Interior Decorator. General 
line. 

GENEVA: Tue House or Antiques, 97 East 
Main Street. General line. 

YELLOW SPRINGS: Mrs. James E. Ketty, 
North College Street. General line. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN: Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Jacoss,1236 
Walnut Street. General line. 

BETHLEHEM: A. H. Rice, 519 North New 
Street. General line. 

CHESTER: Criarence W. Brazer, Crozer Build- 
ing. Furniture. 

CHRISTIANA: Witi14M R. Freces & Bro., Lan- 
caster Co. General line. 

DOYLESTOWN: Mary B. Arxinson, 106 East 
State Street. General line. 

HARRISBURG: Satrzciver’s ArT AND ANTIQUE 
SHop, 223 N. 2nd St. General line. 

*MALVERN: Ws. Batt & Son. Brasses. 

PHILADELPHIA: 

*James Curran, 1625 Pine Street. 

*Puit. ANTIQUE Company, 7th and Chestnut 
Streets. 

*MarrTHA 
Street. 

*ROSENBACH ComPANy, 1320 Walnut Street. 

*ARTHUR J. SuSSEL, 1724 Chestnut Street. 

*POTTSTOWN: Tue AnTIQueE SHop or Mrs. M.B. 
CookeErow, 265 King Street. 

SELLERSVILLE: on Bethlehem Pike, Ira S. 
Reep. General line. 

WAYNE: “Tue Lanterns,” near Lincoln High- 
way. General line. 

WEST CHESTER: Francis D. Brinton, Oer- 
mead Farm. General line. 

YORK: Beroman AnTIQUE SHOP, 322-326 South 
Duke Street. General line. 

RHODE ISLAND 

BRISTOL: Tue Corn Cris Suop, Paopoosesquam 
Road. General line. 

*EAST PROVIDENCE: Mrs. 
Brouwer, 260 Brow Street. 
*PAWTUCKET:G. R. S. Kitiam. Clock repairing. 
*PROVIDENCE: 
ProvipeNcE ANTIQUE Company, 728 West- 
minster Street. 
Mase K, Rocers, 115 Waterman Street. Gen- 


eral line. VERMONT 
*WINDSOR: Ye Mirror Inn. 


RICHMOND: | "/RGUES 
J. K. Bearp. General line. 
Eveanor B. Burpetrte, 1516 Westwood Avenue. 
General line. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
*MRS. CORDLEY: 812 17th Street, N. W. 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Street, N. W. 
*THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Conneéticut 
Avenue, N. W. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
RONEY’S POINT: Srone House. On National 


Highway. ENGLAND 
*BATH: C. ANGELL, 34 Milsom Street. 
*CHESHIRE: J. CorkiLt, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 
*LONDON: Cecit Davis, 8 St. Mary Abbotts 
Terrace, Kensington, W. 14. 
*WARRINGTON: H. Sruarr Pace, 129 Bridge 
Street. 
*YORK: W. F. Greenwoop Sons Lrtp., 24 Stone- 


gate. 


DeHaas Reeves, 1807 Ranstead 


Cuarence A. 
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THE IVES TAVERN AT DANBURY 


ANILLUSTRATED PARTIAL LIST 0f ITEMS 
To be disposed of at PUBLIC SALE, begenning 


Wednesday, June18,1924 
at1oa.m., Daylight Saving Time 


and Continuing through Saturday, June 21 
at the WES ‘TAVERN & CoLoniaL Museum, Danbury, Conn. 


THE SALE To INcLUDE ALL FURNISHINGS OF THE TAVERN, BEING THE CONTENTS OF THE Tap Room, Dining 
Room, Reception Room, Ball Room, Child’s Room (furnished with child’s furniture), Bed Rooms, Halls, etc., etc., 
AND CoNSISTING OF SUPERIOR ExaMPLEsS OF EARLY AMERICAN Oak, Pine, Maple and Fruitwood Furniture, 
TOGETHER WITH Quantities or Pewter, Iron, Brass, Mirrors, Lighting Fixtures, Hooked Rugs, Glass, China, 
Prints, Paintings on Glass, AND INNUMERABLE OTHER ARTICLES OF HouseHoLD Use anD DEecorarion, IN 
Larce Parr DatINnG FROM THE 77th and early (Sth Centuries. 


By order of 
Tue Ciry NAaTIoNAL BANK 
oF Dansury, €xecusors 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF THIS LIST ARE OBTAINABLE AT Fifty Cents Eacu 


Tavern Tap Room 
Showing old chintz curtains (Number 8); secretary desk with blocked cabinet; a superb writing arm Windsor chair; a Carver chair and other items as 
numbered. 


PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE SALE 
‘Date and Hour of Sale. Beginning June 18, 1924, at 10 a.m. (daylight 


saving time) and continuing during the subsequent three days, at the same 
hour. ‘Rain or shine. 


Place of Sale. At the IVES ESTATE, Wooster Terrace, Danbury, Conn. 


Order of Sale. Articles will not necessarily be sold in the order here listed. 
In so far as possible, they will be removed to the sales-tent, room by room, 
as they appear for inspection. But no special ordering of numbers is guar- 
anteed, nor is strict adherence to room categories. Numbers, it may be 
said, are merely eState index numbers, and do not imply the quantity of 
material in the colleétion. 


Method of Sale. By auction, without reserve, to the highest bidder. 


———-. 
GENERAL ConDITIONS 
Preliminary. The following list covers all but a few to be sold numbers have not yet been assigned. 


of the lesser items to be offered in the forthcoming It is to be fully understood that, with the excep- 
sale of the George F. Ives Collection. To some items tion of a few inconsequential keepsakes retained by 


Pine PANELLED Enp or Tap Room 


Showing an extraordinary brace-back day bed; a curious mortise and tenon folding table; and a remarkable gate trestle-table. Observe par- 


ticularly, upper turned stretchers of these gates. 


the immediate family, the entire collection, precisely 
as it was left by Mr. Ives—without addition or 
diminishment—will be offered for sale. 

Nothing in the collection has been moved or sold 
since the decease of Mr. Ives; nor will anything be 
moved previous to the date of sale. The Executors, 
however, make this one important reservation: 
namely, that if, in their judgment, it should prove 
advantageous to the Ives Estate to dispose of the 
entire collection as a unit and in toto, before the 
published date of public sale, they maintain the 
privilege of so doing, and of publishing cancellation 
of the announced sale. In such case they will not be 


held responsible for loss or inconvenience to persons 
planning to attend the said sale. 


Non-Guaranty. All of the items to be offered for sale 
were considered by Mr. Ives worthy of a place in his 
private collection, A large proportion are completely 
unrestored and in the condition in which he obtained 
them. Others have received only such cleaning and 
repair as was essential to render them serviceable. 
They have been examined and described by com- 
petent antiquarians. But the Executors of the 
Estate make no guarantee, express or implied, of the 
genuineness of any item offered for sale; nor do they 


PANELLED END oF TAVERN Dininc Room 


| 
; 
| 
i 
t 


Here is rare pewter, earthenware and silver, besides three notable tablesand amost unusual desk on stretcher frame. The table—without number—at 


the right of the desk should be indicated as Number 300. 


guarantee the correctness of any of the descriptions, 
attributions or dates ascribed to any item or items 
listed here or offered in the sale. In short, all pur- 
chases will be at the buyer’s risk, without subsequent 
recourse. 


Opportunity for Examination. To insure ample 
opportunity for examination, the Ives collection will 
be open for inspection from June 1, 1924, until the 
day of sale. As above noted, positively no individual 
sales from the collection proper will be made prior 
to the scheduled public offering. 


Terms of Payment. Cash at time of purchase. Bidders 
by mail must forward checks or supply satisfactory 
references. 


Removal of Purchases. Removal ot purchases will be 
at the buyer’s own risk. The representatives of 
packers and forwarders will be in attendance. 


Bids by Mail. Mailed bids will be cared for if for- 


warded directly to the City National Bank of Dan- 
bury, Executors. 


ENTERTAINMENT OF VISITORS 
Admission to Sale. To avoid crowding and to insure 
the comfort of dona fide purchasers, the holding of 
this list of the sale will be requisite to obtain 
admission to the various sessions. 


Hotels. At Bridgeport, The Stratfield; at Danbury, 
The Green; at Greenwich, The Pickwick Arms; at 


Norwalk, The Royal Fames; at Stamford, The Daven- 
port; at Waterbury, The Elton; at White Plains, 
Gedney Farms; all within 40 miles or less of Danbury, 
are equipped to provide comfortable accommoda- 
tions to the motoring public. 


Meals. A competent caterer will serve light luncheon, 
at moderate prices, on the grounds of the Estate. 


CoNnTENTS OF THE IvEs SHOP 
Furniture. In the shop which Mr. Ives maintained 
for the sale of pieces which, for various reasons, he 
did not care to add to his private collection, there is 
a considerable accumulation of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century furniture: including cupboards, 
highboys, lowboys, mirrors, chairs, tables, beds, 
sofas, pewter and iron’ ware;—among them many 
items of great excellence. These pieces, entirely 
segregated from Mr. Ives’ private collection, have 
been put in repair and refinished. Marked with 
prices in plain figures, they may be purchased at any 
time prior to the general public sale of the Collection. 

Such examples as remain will be disposed of follow- 
ing the sale of the Collection, either immediately by 
auction, or at such other time and in such other man- 
ner as the Executors may later see fit to announce. 


Architectural Fragments. Architects and home builders 
will find in the Shop both quantity and variety of 
antique architectural fragments; including doors, 
paneling, mantels, house doorways, columns, built- 


in cupboards, etc., etc. As these constitute no part 
of the Ives Collection proper, they are offered for 
private sale, forthwith. But the Executors are not 
in a position to enter into correspondence concern- 
ing them, or to send photographs or measurements. 
All purchases from the Shop must be made in person 
and on the spot. Previous appointment is desirable. 


SALE oF REAL EstTaTE 


The so-called Ives Tavern is an early eighteenth 
century inn removed from Brookfield, Connecticut, 


“$277 Fr 


by Mr. Ives, and by him re-ere¢cted in Danbury. Its 
picturesqueness, its arrangement of rooms and its 
accessible location render it an ideal place for main- 
taining a tea house, an antique shop, or a combina- 
tion of the two. 

Proposals for the purchase of the Tavern, with or 
without. its entire lands and out-buildings, and with 
or without the right to carry on an antique shop on 
the premises, will be entertained at any time by the 
Executors. Such proposals should be sent directly to 
the City National Bank of Danbury. 


2. Cororep Encravinc: “Jerome Bonaparte.” 
Framed. 7” x 9”. 

3. Dacuerreortyre: “Pahquioque Hotel.” 

7. CANDLE Sranp. Cross base. Tapering octagonal 
post. Round pine top. 15’’ diam. 77th century. 

8. CHintz Curtains. Old. Three pairs. 

g. SecreTARY Desk. Cherry. Hooded scroll top 

— -with-large rosettes and flames. Claw and ball 

feet. Interior cabinet, block fronted. c. 7760. Rare. 

10, CANDLESTICK. Brass. 

11. Paper Weicur. Brass. 

12. Vase-Back CuaAir. Beechwood. Rush seat. 
Three scrolled stretchers. c. 7770-7720. Fine 
condition. Very rare example. 

13. Joint Sroot. Oak frame. Pine top. 

14 CAMPHENE Lamp. Brass. 


PartTIAL List or ITEMs 


15. Dou. Said to be 110 years old. 

16. Carver Cuarr. Rush seat. Notably fine turn- 
ings. Excellent condition. 

17. Waste Basket. Made from small oak keg. 

18. Tart Crock. Tapered maple case. Fluted door. 
Metal dial. Unusual example. 

tg. Pair Canpte Sconces. Multiple burnished 
reflectors under glass. Very rare. 

20. CANDLE Stanp. For two candles. Conical tin 
base. 36” high. 

21. Canptestick. Iron. 16” high. 

22. Buty’s-reve Lantern. (cf. Pilgrim Century, 
p- 556.)* 

23. CANDELABRUM AND Snurrers. Adjustable. For 
three candles. Wrought iron. 3014” high. Rare. 
(cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 566.) 


24. CAMPHENE Lamp. Small. 

25. CanpLe Sranp. For two candles. Conical tin 
base. 

26. Buckskin Bac or MarBLes. 

27. Encravinc.. Copper-plate of “Mr. Robert 
Sandeman.” Small. Framed. 

28. Swine or Perricoat Lamp. Iron. (cf. Pilgrim 
Century, p. 556.) 

29. Two SpecracLe Boxes. Wood. Early. 

30. Lamp. Iron. Small. 

31. “Wircw Lamp.” Cast iron. Of the type sup- 
posed to have lighted the prison where Salem 
witches were confined. Rare. 

32. Canptestick. Scrolled. Wrought iron. (cf. Pil- 
grim Century, p. 556.) 

33. Lamp. Pewter. 


* References are to Wallace Nutting’s Furniture of the Pilgrim Century, first edition; and to the same author’s American Windsors. 


Tavern Dininc Room Son ; 
The collection of historical chintzes is unusual in extent and quality. The two Windsor chairs illustrated well exemplify the high standard achieved 


by all the Windsors in the colleétion. All are of the eighteenth century and represent the design and condition. 


TAVERN PARLOR 


The table in the center (Number 470) is reputed to be an unique example of the early gate corner type. The transitional wainscot chair at the left and 
the Spanish foot chair at the right are both unusual and distinétive. The number 111 should refer 


34.4TREsTLE Gare TaBLe. Drop leaf. Maple, 
Stretchers tenoned through legs and pinned with 
wood pins. All hinges wood—wood pinned. Rich 
old patina. Probably the work of an early 
cabinet maker, as a tour de force, for his own use. 
Extremely rare. 

36. CanpLeE Sranp. For two candles. Maple and 
oak. Screw adjustment. Brass finial. Supported 
on three turned legs. 77th century. (cf. Pilgrim 
Century, p. 466.) 

37- Winpsor Cuair. Large writing arm. Drawer 
under seat and under arm. (cf. American Windsors.) 

38. Day Bep. Oak. Turned posts. Brace back. 
Corded and canvassed seat. Central stretcher. 
Unusually desirable example. 

39. Winpsor Cuarr. Shovel shaped brace back. 
Small pine seat. Superior turnings. Early and 
unusual, 

40. Canpuestick. Iron. Adjustable jointed arm. 
Screws to arm of chair. Rare. 

41. “MartHa Wasuincton” Mrrror. Broken 
arch top. Gilt volutes, finial and drops. Maple 
frame. 19%” x 39” over all. Genuine old maple 
mirror frames are excessively rare and desirable. 

41a. Pair BarrerseEA ENnAamet Mirror Kwnoss. 
“Sacred to Friendship.” Proof condition. 

42. “GENERAL Putnam” Winco Rockinc-Cuair. 
Chintz covered. 

43. ‘MarrHa Wasuincton” Arm-Cuair. Chintz 
upholstered. Exposed maple frame. 

45. SeTTLe. Natural pine. Paneled back. Hinged 
seat. 447 x 6832”, Early. 

46. Burrerrty Taser. Oval. Maple. Vase turned 
legs. Top 28” x 494”. 

47. Water Coror Parntine: Ship “Henry W. 
Thompson—New York.” Framed. 1514” x 21%”. 

48. Way Paper. Fragment of early paper. Ship in 
foreign harbor. Old maple frame. 1034” x 13”. 

49. Oi. . Paintinc. Naval engagement—1812. 
Original black frame 34” x 42.” Early. 


so. WaTeR Cotor Parntinc: Ship “Henry W. 
Thompson—New York.” Reverse view of 
Number 47, showing sails furled. 

51. FRAMED Poem: “‘Perry’s Victory.” 

52. Print: “Oxen and Cart.” 

53. SILHOUETTE. 

54and 56. Pair of SitHovetres. Cut through 
white paper. Old gilt metal frames. 

55 and 57. Pair of Sttyovertres. Cut through white 
paper. Original old black frames. 

58. SttHovetrE of Man. White paper cut-out. 
Original gilt frame. 

59. SILHOUETTE. 

60. SitHovETTE of Woman. White paper cut-out. 
Glass decorated black and gold. Old gilt frame. 

61. SILHOUETTE. 

62. SirHoveTTE of Young Man. White paper cut- 
out. Slightly tinted. Original oval gilt metal frame. 

63. SItHOovVETTE of Young Man. White paper cut- 
out. Glass decorated gold and black. Original 
gilt metal frame. 

64. SitHoveTTE of Man. White paper cut-out. 
Slightly penciled. Original gilt metal frame. 

65-68. SILHOUETTES. Bust portraits, mainly white 
paper cut-out. Some penciled and _ tinted. 
Original frames in wood and gilt metal. 

69. CANDLE Stanpb. Wrought iron. For two candles. 
Snuffers and extinguisher. Brass candle sockets 


example. 

71. SHip’s Hour Grass. Rope loop at each end. 

73. SHip Move . Wood. Gilt shadow frame, 3214’ x 
212. 

74. Two SEINE Ftoars. Old blown glass. In netting. 

75. Birp-cace Crock with bell. Complete, with old 
pine shelf, chains and weights. 7” high. 

76. CanpLeE Box. Tin. Painted green. 

77. Berry Lamp. Adjustable drip cup. 

|78. BAROMETER- AND THERMOMETER. Mahogany 


and finial. 64’’ high. A distinguished, early | 


to the iron candle stand at the right. 

79. STAFFORDSHIRE Doc. Copper lustre. c. 6” high. 

80. Tanxarp. Wood staves. Oak lid and handle. 

81. Urn. Conneticut ware. Red splashed with 
black. 

82. Winpsor Cuair. Brace back. Miniature ex- 
ample. 

83. Cuarr. Rush seat. Miniature example. 

84. Porrincer. Iron. 

85. Tankarp. With lid. All carved from wood. 

86 and 86a. Pipe Boxes. 

87. Pipe Tonos, Wrought iron. Complete and per- 
fect. Rare. 

88. Lamp. Pewter. 

89. SH1p Moper. Wood and card-board sewn 
together and painted. Full rigged ship, apparently 
a whaler. Very curious. 

go. Box. Small, decorated example, of wood. 

gi. Fuinr Sparker. Gun-lock type of primitive 
wrought iron. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 556.) 

gia. FLInT SparKER. Pistol type. 

92. Booz Borr te. 

93. Horn-soox Ho per. Leather, curiously model- 
led as a mask, 

94. BULL’s-EYE LANTERN. 

95. Duc-our Mortar. 19” high. 

96. Covertet. Woven; blue and white. 

97. CovERLET. Woven; brown and green. 

98. SAMPLER. 

99. Battuis LirHocRAPH: 


“South Sea Whale 
Fishery.”’ Old mahogany frame. 17’ x 124”. 

100. Banp-Box Top. Ship under full sail: “Pros- 
perity to Our Commerce and Manufactures.” 
Under decorated glass. Old gilt frame. 17’’ x 20’”. 


tor. CoLoreD LirnHocrapH: “Departure.” 
gilt frame. 14x 1134”. 

102. CoLtorep Litnocrapn: ““Return.’’ Companion 
to IOI. 

103. Hour Gtass. 

104. TELESCOPE. Cord wound. 


Early 


case; 42” over all. 


105. BELLows. 
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At the left the supreme example of maple easy chair. At the right a roomy wing arm-chair. The painted chest in the center is a notable early example. 


106. Canpte Ho per. Iron. For hanging to chair 
back. 

107. CANDLE Ho per. Iron, 21” long. 

108. Berry Lamp. With picker. Complete. 

tog. Betty Lamp. Twisted iron rod. 

110. CANDLE Hotper. Hanging type. Of wrought 
iron, 2134” long. 

111. CANDLE STAND AND SnurFeErs. Iron. 

112. BEp Warmer. Decorated brass, with iron 
handle. 

113. BED Warmer. Decorated brass, with iron 
handle. 

114. SHOVEL. 

115. PoKER. 

117. “Hessian” Anpirons, Early cast iron. (cf. 
Pilgrim Century, p. 546.) 

118. “WasHincron” Anpirons. Early cast iron. 
(of. Pilgrim Century, p. 546.) 

119. CRANE. 

120. Iron Por. 

121, Fire Toots. 

122. Fire Tones. Large. 

123. Fire Tonos. Small. 

124. SOLDERING IRON. 

125. CanDLE Hotper. Hanging type, wrought from 
single piece of iron. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p..561.) 

126. Mait Poucu. Made, from hand-woven carpet- 
ing, with leather mountings. Early example. 

127. Courtine Mirror. Small. 

128. CHANDELIER. For four candles.. Made of tin 
and consisting of four tubular arms extending 
from circular crown. Hangs by a chain. (¢f. 
Pilgrim Century, p. 556.) 

130. Fuint-Lock Forr Musxer. Barrel 62” long. 
Early. 

1304. DoUBLE-BARRELED SHoT Gun. 

131. Hooxep Rue. 38” x 52”. 

132. Hookep Rue. Hunter and birds: “Oh, Don’t 
Shoot.” Rare. 

133-138. Hooxep Rucs. 

139. CanpLE Sconce. Tin. Large reflector with 
fluted edge. 

140. Two Hicu Hats. Straw. Daniel Webster era. 


141. CANDLE STAND. Tall. Wrought iron. 

142. SUGAR CrusHERS. Engraved Steel. 

143. BatusterR Measure. Pewter. Lidded. 1114” 
high. 

144. BALusTER Measure. Pewter. Lidded. 9” high. 

145. BatusterR Measure. Pewter. Lidded. 74” 
high. 

146. TANKARD. Pewter. Domed lid. 7” high. 

147. TANKARD. Pewter. Domed lid. 7’ high. 

148. TANKARD. Pewter. Domed lid. 5” high. 

149. Muc. Pewter. 

150. Muc. Pewter. 

151. Muc. Pewter. 434” high. 

152-154. Three “Haystack” Measures. Pewter. 
For spirits. : 

155. Five Cups. Pewter. Without handles. 

156. Toppy Spoon. Brass. 

157. Fire Grass. Early blown. 534” high. 

157a. Fuip GLass. 

1576. Vase or Fiip Grass. Heavy old, blown glass, 
with heavy bottom. Engraved. 6” high. 

157¢. Pair Fup Grasses. Clear blown glass. 6” high. 

157d. WuIskEY TumBLER. Heavy blown and cut 
glass. 

1$7e. Fuip Grass. Stiegel. Colored enamel decora- 
tion. 444” high. 

157f. Fuip Grass. Early blown glass. Engraved 
border. 534” high. 

157g. Comport. Early blown glass. With cover. 
8” high. 

157h. Fup Gass. 
high. 

157i. Fup Grass, With cover. Engraved. 814” high. 

157j. Fup Grass. Engraved. 7’’ high. 

158. Two WaAsHINGTON AND TAYLOR 
Aquamarine. Quart size. 

159. Fiasx. Red-glazed earthenware. | 

160. WasuH Basin. Brass. 

161. Three Mucs. Earthenware. Early American. | 

162. WaTER Jar. Ring type for carrying over arm. | 
Earthenware, with dark glaze. | 

163. WaTER HeaTeR oR Fiacon. Copper, 
long handle. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 557.) 


| 


Fluted. Engraved border. 6”| 


FLASKS. | 


with| 


164. ConTRIBUTION Box. Small, wooden example. 

165. FLacon. Of oak staves. 

1654. FLacon. Of staves, with oaken handle. 

166. Two Pircuers. Wood. Early type. 

167. Por. Small iron example. 

168. Porrincer. Of iron. 

169. FunNeEL. Wood. 

170. Iron Rine wirH Tavern Keys. 

171. VEGETABLE GraTER. Wood and tin. Large. 

172. Disu. Pewter. 15’. 

173. TRay. Oval. Black enameled metal, with 
pierced edge. 12”. 

174. CANDLE Sconce. Tin. 

200. CoppER-PLATE CuInTz: “American Independ- 
ence—1776.”’ Mulberry. Framed. 2314” x 3214”. 

201. Miniature. Portrait of a Woman. Wide gilt 
frame. 714" x 734”. 

202, Coacuinc Trunk. Cylindrical. Parchment 
cover, leather bound. Early wall paper lining. 

203. Coacuinc Horn. Tin. 48” long. 

205. Matt Coacu Way Butt: “Poughkeepsie to 
Danbury—1830.” Framed. 

206. PrinteD HanpKeErculErF. Listing post towns 
in the United States, with rates of postage. 7875. 
Rich copper-plate border with ships and portraits 
of Presidents. 

207. Winpsor Love SeaT oR SMALL SETTEE. Comb- 


Zit 


back. 34” long. Height of back 314”. 


|208. EMBROIDERED PIicTURE: “Flight.”’ Worked in 


silk. Framed under black and gold decorated 
glass. Old gilt frame, 14” square. ¢. 7800. 
209. CuinTz: Presidents of the United States to 
Andrew Jackson. Blue. Old gilt frame. 17” x 27”. 
210. Five CANDLESTICKs. Tin. 


}211. CANDLE Box. Tin. 


212. Two Bep Warmers. Decorated brass. Iron 
handles. 

213. CANDLE Sconce. Circular, concave. With 
mosaic mirror-glass reflector. 914’’ diameter. 

214. Aquatint:' “Boston Massacre.” Signed “Jona. 
Swett. Newbury Port, 1782.”’ Old black painted 
frame 12/7 x 15." 
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One of the most attractive curly maple beds extant; a rare quilted coverlet; an early painted pine chest such as is rarely 
encountered in so convenient a size; a candle table of richly figured curly maple. 


215. Stace Coacn ApverTISEMENT: “Albany to 
Bee Dated January 19, 1811. Framed 1014” 
Xam Olea 

216. Cap-Lock RIrLe. 

217. FLint-Lock Musket. Walnut stock. Brass 
mountings. Barrel 64”. Early. 

218 and 219. Fire Buckets. Leather. 

220. FirEMAN’s TRUMPET. 

221. Coacu Wuip. 

222. CANDLE Sconce. Circular, concave. Mosaic 
mirror-glass reflector. 914’ diameter. 

223. Mirror. Oblong. Mahogany framed, wood- 
pinned in original box. 11” x 13.”” 

224. Mitirary SPEAR. 

225. Fiint-Lock BLUNDERBUSS. 

227-229. Hookep Rucs. 

30. Watt Lamp. Pewter. Swivel type. (cf. Pilgrim 
Century, p. 557.) 
231-232. Do.t’s Trunks. 

233. Ducour Umsreiia Sranp. 

234. Hookep Ruc. 

235. Opp Cuartr. 

goo. Taste. Walnut. With drawer. Beautifully 
turned legs and stretchers; latter well worn with 
use. Finely scrolled apron. Top 25’ x 39’. 16go- 
7710. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 430.) 

go1. Hor Warer Urn. Copper, brass trimmed and 
bearing silver shield. A handsome George III 
example. 21” high. 


o| 


302. SHeratTon TEA Tray. Mahogany. Scalloped 
gallery. Inlaid center. 

303. DecoraTeD Tray. Tin. O&agonal with gold 
and black design. 9’ 

304. Dinner Menu. City Hotel, Hartford. 7857. 

305. Brazier. Of wrought iron. Square container for 
coals, supported on four legs with mushroom feet. 
Wood handle. Very early and curious example. 

306. Stew Pan. Brass. 

307. One-and-one-half pair Anpirons. Brass caps. 

308. SHOVEL AND Tones. 

309. Iron Fire Toots. 

310. Pote Fire-screeNn. Maple. Tripod support. 
Chintz screen. 78th century. 

gil. Porrincers. Pewter. A rare series of graduated 
sizes, ranging from 514” to 114” diameter. 

Bias BANyo CLock. Mahogany case. Original brass |9 
mountings. Original glasses in gold and “‘spruce- 
gum’ tint. Simon Willard type, with Arabic 
numerals on dial. Remarkably fine condition. 

313. StanT Lip Desk. Pine desk, wood-pinned to 
maple stretcher-frame. Heavy vase turnings. 
Rare example in superior condition. ¢c. 7770. 

314. SHIP Moot. Very perfect tug-boat model. 
Wood. 13%” long. 

315. Leap Box. Dated 7771. Very curious. 

316. JAPANNED Tray. Bird and flower decorations 
in colors, in black ground. Scrolled edge. 29” 
Sth century. 


317. JAPANNED TRAY. Smaller size of above. 20”. 

318. JAPANNED TRAY. Smaller size of above. 13” 

319. Demijoun. Large size. Old green glass. Wicker 
covered. 

320. Prats Warmer. An iron closet on legs. Open 
at rear to gain heat from open fire. c. 24” high. 
ISth century. 

321. Drop-LEAF Corner Taste. Single leaf of 
triangular shape; when raised gives square top. 
Butterfly-wing support. Twisted legs. Stretcher 
base. 

322. Two Disues. Pewter. One with moulded rim. 
17’, Other, plain rim. 12” 

323-324. Fruir Disues. Stencilled tin. A decora- 
tive pair, in excellent condition. 

325. ToLe-ware Tray. Octagonal-ovoid. Decorated 
in gold on red. 18”. Late r&th century. 

326. CovereD Jar. Connecticut ware. Red glaze 
splashed with brown. Handles near top, Very 
rare example. 16” high. 

327. Carver Hicu Cuair. Rush seat; 5 spindle 
back. Top and bottom rails of back are flat. 
Finely turned posts. 77th century. (cf. Pilgrim 
Century, p. 208.) 

328. Burrerrty Taste. Maple frame. Oval pine 
top. Turnings of legs and stretchers very 
severe. Leaf supports of the “crane” or “truss” 
type. An unusual example. Early rSth century. 
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Two good Windsors, that on the right very noteworthy. The Hepplewhite bureau is a dainty specimen and the mirrors are exceptional. The Stafford- 


shire vases on the bureau are Number 564. 


329. Horn Lantern. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 556.) 

330. Tray. Stencilled tin, with picture of steamer 
“Robert Fulton” and many passengers. 16”. 

331. Tanxarp. Pewter. With domed lid. 

334. SIDEBOARD. A miniature example only 18” 
long, 13’’ high. Mahogany veneer, finely inlaid. 
Hepplewhite style. Perfect in every detail. Late 
ISth century. 

335. Two Demiyouns. Old blown glass. Large size. 

336. Hunrer’s Servine Taste. Pine. A tall table 
intended for serving buffet refreshments. Has 
single drawer. Finely mellowed wood. Will 
qualify with Sheraton or Hepplewhite furniture. 
354" high, 40” long. 78th century. 

337. SHip Mopet. 19” over all. 

338. Liquor Case. Sheraton style. Inlaid. Con- 
tains four engraved and gilt decanters. z&th 
century. 

339: Liquor Borrre. Square section. Old blown 
glass; with glass stopper. Engraved. Also, two 
Decanters. Blown in contact mould. Quilted | 
pattern. Metal and cork stoppers. Not exact 
mates. 

340. BENNINGTON Juc: “Coachman.” Fine glaze. 
“Fenton 1849” mark on bottom. Proof condition. | 

341. Two Tumsiers. Blown in contact mould. 


Quilted pattern. Also, one BLown Goer. 


342. Two Drinxinc Cups. Horn. 

343. Lustre Pircuer: “Huntsmen and Dogs.” 
Staffordshire. Early roth century. 

344. NeepLepornT Bac. Small. 

345. Rum Cuest. With drawer. Contains four 
bottles. 78th century. 

346. Gate Dininc Taste. Oval top of finely 
figured curly maple. Two drop leaves with gate 
support. Maple frame with turned legs and 
Stretchers. Superb condition. Size of top 54” 
greatest diameter. Early Sth century. 

349. Wrinpsor Cuair. Fan-back, brace-back. Pine 
seat. Superior vase-turned legs, 7dth century. 

350. Winpsor Cuair. Fan-back, brace-back. Extra 
heavy vase-turned legs. 78th century. 

351. Winpsor Arm-Cuair. Comb-back. Finger- 
arm. Cresting with volute terminals. Finely 
turned legs. 75th century. 

352. Winpsor Arm-Cuair. Braced comb-back. 
Cresting with volute terminals. Unusually ample 
seat. Finely turned legs. 7Sth century. 

353. CHANDELIER, OR ““Brancu.” Turned wood 
urn, supporting six tinned-iron candle arms. 
Total spread 27’. Urn 11” high, 6” diameter. 
18th century. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 560.) 

355. PrinteD Hanpkercuier: “Maxims of Frank-| 
lin.” Mulberry. Mahogany frame. 214” square. | 


356. Pair CANDLE Sconces. Circular tin reflectors. 


357. LirHocrapH: “Java and Constitution.” Ma- 
hogany frame. 14’ x 18”, 

358. CANDLE SCONCE. 

360. Cuinrz: “Review of Horse and Foot Regts.”’ 
Blue. Old gilt frame. 15”’ x 1634”. 

361. Grass Picrure. Lithograph portrait of Wash- 
ington transferred to glass. Old black frame. 
Le tx Ga a. 

362. SitnovetTte. Buff paper cut-out “Frigate 
North Carolina.’”’ Old gilt frame. 1014” x 14”. 
363. Biue Puarrer: “Lafayette’s Entry into New 
York Harbor, 1824.” The well-known Stafford- 

shire example. 19’’. Proof condition. 

364. Giass Parntinc: Ship and Cottage. The upper 
decorative glass from an old mirror. In gold and 
color. Framed. 10’ x 134”. 

365. Grass PaintTine: Portrait 
Framed 16” x 194”, 

366. Loc-casin Piate: “Columbian Star” pattern. 
Issued by Ridgway, z8go. Brown print, 10”. 
(of. ANTIQUES, April, 1924.) 

367. Printep Hanpxkercuier: George Washington. 
Printed by A. A. Baxter. Gilt frame. 1534” x 
18%”, 

368. Printep Hanpvxkercuie?: Full length portrait 
of Lafayette. Brown. A fine copper-plate print. 
Somewhat faded. Framed. 20” x 221%”. 


of Lafayette. 


$282 }- 
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Every piece here pictured possesses rare qualities of excellence. The cross-stretcher highboy has long been the envy of collectors. The circular 
stretcher stand is something seldom encountered. Note, too, the vigorous arm turnings of the Windsor chair. 


369. PrinTED HaNDKERCHIEF:* Washington and 
the Cherry Tree. Framed 1114” x 1234.” 

370. PrinteD HanpKerculter: “Lafayette’s Visit to 
Philadelphia.” Brown. Framed. 1734x194". 

372. Fiint-Ltock Rirre. Oéagonal barrel, 42’ long. 
Maple stock. Early. 

373- Fiint-Lock Ririe. Octagonal barrel, 44” 
long. Maple stock, brass mounts. ““Daniel Boone”’ 
type. 

374. Pair “CanpLe Sconces. Tin. Fluted pans. 
Circular reflectors. 

375. PowpEer Horn. Engraved with Indian hunt- 
ing .scenes. Signed “Jno. H. Par.’? Buckskin 
trimmings. 

376. PicrorraL CuinTz: “Pleasures of Rural Life.” 
Mulberry. Framed. 18” x 23.” 

377. PrinteD HANDKERCHIEF: Celebrating naval 
victories of 1812. Mulberry. Old gilt frame. 30” 
xen Ou 

378. Door Srop. Cast iron fish. 

379. Two pairs Cuintz Curtains. Modern. 

380-388. Hooxep Rucs. 

389. SHERATON Tray. Oval. Painted metal with 
decorated gallery. Largest diameter 32’. r&th 
century. 

390. Tray. Oval. Of wood, with wood handles. 
Largest diameter 2214". 78th century. 
393. Two Hurricane CANDLE SHADES. 

blown glass. Plain. 20” high. 

394. SALT CELLAR. Silvered. 

395. Honey Cover. Leaded glass. 

396. Eight TEA Spoons, Silver. “Coffin” handles. 
Six marked W. Terry. 


Early 


397. SNUFFERS AND Tray. Shefheld ware. Late 
Georgian. 

398. TEA Cappy. Engraved and silvered. 

399. Three Wine Grasses. Early blown glass. 

400. SHERATON Knire Box. Mahogany. 

401. Carvine Set. Bone handles. 

402. Knire Rests. Miniature brass andirons. 

403. TABLE Spoon. Silver. “Coffin” handle. 

405. Three Tea Knives. Bone handles, steel blades. 

406. Seven THreE-TinED Forks. Steel, with bone 
handles. 

407. CARVING SET. 

408. Six. Dinner KwIves. 
handles. 

411. TANKARD. Sheffield ware. 634” high. 

412. CREAM Pircuer. Silver. Marked “C. Wilt- 
berger.” Philadelphia, c. 1793. 

413. Sauce Boar. Sheffield ware. 

414. Tea Por. Sheffield ware. Late Georgian. 

415. Coaster. Oval shape. Sheffield ware. 

416. Wine Bort te. Early blown glass. 

417. MiscELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF CHINA: 
Staffordshire dogs and figures. Glass decanters. 
Glass and Staffordshire cup-plates. Victorian 
match-boxes, etc., etc. 4// to be sold individually 
or in, groups. . 

418. Cuintz: “Adventures of Dr. Syntax.” Blue. 
Mounted on cardboard. Unframed. 211%4’’ x 
O30, 

419. Wainscor Cuair. Pine. Turned front posts. 
Heavy arms. Transitional type. ¢. 7700. 

450. Bureau. Early pine. 


Steel blades. Bone 


451. Mirror. Decorated frame. Original beveled 
glass. 7Sth century. 

452. CHEST. Small example in early pine. Decorated 
in red and black. 

453. Arm Rockinc-cuair. Early type. 
Heavy, turned front stretcher. 

454. GaTE Trestle Tasre. Circular, with two 
drop leaves. Folds to only 344” wide. All maple 
top and frame. Finely turned legs and stretchers. 
Height, 2634”. Top, 33’ diameter. Original 
condition. An extremely rare example. ¢. 7700. 

455. Wainscor Wine Arm-Cyarr. Oak. 
excellent condition. ¢. 7700. 

456. CANDLE Stanp. Maple. Single turned post, 
supported on three turned legs. c. 7700. 

457. Winpsor Arm-Cuair. Finger arms. 

458. STOOL. 

459. Cust. Pine. Supported on turned legs. Painted 
red, with black and yellow floral decorations. 
Early. 

460. WInDsoR TABLE. 

461..Branket Cuest. Pine. Two drawers beneath 
lidded upper compartment. Elaborately deco- 
rated with scrolls and flower sprays. Large tulip 
painted on each end. Early drop handles. 40” 
high; 20’’ wide; 40’” long. c. 7700. (cf. Pilgrim 
Century, p. 53.) 

462. CANDLE Stanp. Wood. Ratchet adjustment. 
18th century. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 458.) 

463. Wing Arm-Cuair. Upholstered in chintz. 
Beautifully figured, curly maple exposed wing 
and arm. Cherry underframe. An unique and 
extremely desirable specimen. 


Slat-back. 
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Tue CuILp’s Room 


All the items in this room are child’s size. These furnishings have been widely published. 


464. SHOEMAKER’S CANDLE Stanp. Wood. For two 
candles. 77th century. 

464a. SHOEMAKER’S CANDLE Stanp. Wood. For 
two candles. Screw adjustment. 

465. Winpsor SETTEE, 

466. Taste. Maple. Oval top. Tapering splayed 
legs. Height, 24’. Top, 19’ 

467. CANDLE Stanv. Wood. 

468. CanpDLE Sranp. Wood. 
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Tue CuiLp’s Room 


469. Carver Arm-Cuarr. Unusually small; but| 
with heavy posts, 2’’ in diameter. Wood seat. 
Splendid condition. 17630-7660. (cf. Pilgrim 
Century, p. 190.) 

470. SINGLE Gate Corner Tasre. Triangular 
frame of maple. Pine top. Heavy, vase-turned 
legs. Heavy flat stretchers, with beaded edges. 
Single, triangular drop leaf, supported by single 
gate. Leaf, when lifted, gives square top 31’ x 


ot 28 4 a 


31.’ An unique example, 7670-7700. (cf. Pilgrim 
Century, pp. 382-383.) 

471. Winpsor Cuair. Comb-back. 

472. LirHocrapH: “Battle of Bunker Hill.” 

474. Beap Bac. Framed. 

475. FLopert Rirte. In beaded buckskin case. 

476. Two ConTINENTAL Hats. 

477. Two CanpLesticks. Pewter. 


Tom Thumb used to sit on the little sofa (Number 730). The other articles pictured antedate that midget by more than a century. 


TAVERN BALLROOM 


The free standing Franklin stove, since it is complete and perfect, is highly desirable. Both chairs are entitled to consideration, and so is the double 
candle stand. The iron candle bracket (Number 676) is one of three. 


478. Two Lamps. Sandwich glass. Stepped bases. | 

479. CRUET. 

480. Four Comps. 

481. Specractes. In case. 

482. Pair STEEL Buckles. 

483. CanpLtE Mou.p. Tin. 

484. BASKETS. Small, early examples. 

485. TRAY AND SNUFFERS. 

486. DAGUERREOTYPE. 

487. EmBroIpERED WALLET. Old flame pattern, in 
wool on canvas. 

488. CanDLE Sconce. Circular tin sunburst reflector. | 

489. Sitk Dress. 78th century. 

490. Inpianw Dress. 

491. GLassware. Various examples of early glass- 
ware—clear and colored—appearing mainly in 
Cabinet No. 493. Io be sold individually or in 
groups. 

492. Bep Warmer. Brass. Iron handle. 

493. Casinet. Four open shelves. Early pine. 
Natural wood. 

494. Watt Crock. “Wag-on-the-wall.” Painted 
dial. Small example. 

495. CANDLE Stanp. For ‘two candles. With 
snuffers. Wrought iron with. brass finial. Tall. 
Early r&th century. 

496. Canvtestick. With cap and snuffers. Brass. 

497. PrinrED CuinTz. Fine copper-plate design, 
“Africa.’”’ Mulberry. Framed. 

498. PircHer. 

499. [wo Caps. 

soo. Horn. 

sor. Painrep BAskKeET, 

502. PainTeD Box. 


503. Sirk Waistcoat. Embroidered. 


504. SALT Box. Pine. 

505. LanTERN. 

506. Dia. From zéth century clock. An interestingly 
decorated example. 

507. Lanpscape Ruc wiry Frorar Borper. Made 
by sewing strips of cloth on background of 
heavy ticking. Effect similar to that of hooked 
rug, but technique quite different. Unique and 
desirable example of early American rug or textile 
wall panel. 

508. ParnrepD Box. Tin. 

509. CANDLESTICK. Brass. 

sto. Watcu in Lusrreware Ho tper. Early roth 
century. 

511. SHip Move . Small. 

512. Mrrror. Glass frame, bound with lead and 
decorated with 78th century decalcomania 
picturess 104 won gas 

513. Knirrep Cap. 

514. Hoop. 

515. Two Tureap Cotrars. 

516. CONTINENTAL Hat. 

517. Seven Curp Baskets. Small. 

518. Suip Move. 

519. Dott’s CRADLE. 

520. Mirror. Mahogany frame. Scrolled top and 
apron. 11’ x 20”. Mid r8th century. 

521. N. Currier Print: “Old Stone House, Long 
Island.” Framed. 

522. Water Cotor: “In memory of Hannah Har- 
rison—1826,”” Black frame. 18” x 2244”, 

23. Foor Warmer. Wood and metal. 

24. Bennincton Foor Warmer. Lustrous, mot- 

tled glaze. Piece shaped to accommodate bare feet. 
$25. STOOL. 


526. Birp Cace. Elaborate old-time example. 

527. Two CarveD Cake Mou _ps. Wood. American. 
Early roth century. 

528. CanpLe Sconce. Circular multiple burnished 
mirror reflectors under glass. 94”’ diameter. 

529-530. CanpLeE Ho.pers. Hanging type, with 
tin shades. 

531. Two Canpiesticks. Pewter. 

532. Pair Pircuers. Pewter. Fine early type. 

533. Porrincers. Pewter. 

534. SucAR Bow t. Pewter. Engraved. 

535. SILHOUETTE. 

536. Mirror. Small. 

537. KELLocG AnD Comstock PRINT: 
Gold Diggers.” Framed. 1034” x 14". 

538-539. WEARING APPAREL. 

540. CuRRIER AND Ives Print: “A Home in the 
Wilderness.” Framed. 

541. Ort Lamp. Tin. 

542. Witcu Lamp. 

543. CanDLE Box. Tin. 

544. Seven HANDKERCHIEFS. 

545. Marrtner’s Compass. In box. 

546. SEWING Case. 

547-557. Hooxep Rues. 

558. Three Pairs Cuinrz Curralns. 

559. Woven Carpet. Colored stripes. 

560. Four Prints. “The Prodigal Son.” Engraved 
by Doolittle. A rare set in fine condition. 

561. MecuanicaL Dott. Rare 73th century example. 
French trumpeter in military costume of fine old 
satin. Beautifully painted face and hands. Wig 
of real hair. Pressure on lever, turns head and 
raises trumpet. Choice specimen for collector of 
dolls. 


“California 
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562. Canpesticks. Amber glass. 

563. Pair Canpvesticks. Glass. 

564. Pair SrarrorpsHIRE Vases. 

565. Pair Sporrep SrarrorpsHireE Dogs. One has 
lustred spots, ears and tail. Other has these 
decorations in black. Fine early examples. 

566. Miscettaneous Co.ecTion: Pennsylvania 
plaster figures. Staffordshire figures, etc., etc. 
Appearing mainly in Cabinet No. 493. To be 
sold individually or in groups. 

567. CANDLESTICK. 

600. Nineteen BAND-BOxEs. 

601. Three Canpie Sconces. 
flectors, 14’’ diameter. 

602. Suip Figure. Carved wood bust of woman. 
Painted. 

603. Three Tavern Sicns. 
specimens. 

604. Hoopep Serrte. Painted pine. Length, 72”; 
height, 60”. 

605. Suip Mover. Wood. Three masted schooner 
in frame. 1814” x 2534”. 

606. SHip Move. 

607. SHip Mopet. Seven masted schooner. Pine- 
cone frame. 

608. Circutar Taste. Maple triangular frame. 
Cabriole legs. Dutch feet. Top diameter, 27’. 
eal 7 20s 

609. Giass Paintine: George Washington. 

610. Spiner. Mahogany. Hepplewhite design. 64’’ 
long. 

611. Bass Viou. 

612. SNaRE Drum. 

613. Fire. 

614. Line Encravine: “Washington and Officers at 
Yorktown.” Framed 32” x 40”. 

615. Winc Cuair. Mahogany frame. Upholstered 
in chintz. Unusually roomy. 738th century. 

616. Dott 1n Winpsor CRADLE. 

617. Winpsor Cuatr. Double-comb-back. Old 
paint. 

618. Winpsor Cuair. feay-back. | ‘With curious 
volute carvings, or ears, on each side of the bow. 
Very rare example. In exceptional condition. 


Sunburst tin re- 


Excellent painted 


| 
i 
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TAVERN BALLROOM 


The vigorously carved arm and strongly turned stretchers and legs o 


a4 ' 
2 
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619. Winpsor Cuarr. Braced fan-back. Fore and 
aft, middle stretcher. Superior turnings. 

620. Winpsor Arm-Cuair. Double-comb-back. 

621. Cuarr. Vase and banister back. Rush ‘seat. 
Cresting pierced with heart. Unusual specimen. 
¢. 1700-1725. 

622. Saw-Buck, or X-TresTLE TaB_e. Oak. 36” x 
TOS): 

623. com Vase back. 

624. Winpsor Arm-Cuair. Bow-back. 

625. Winpsor Cuair. Fan-back. Painted decora- 
tion. 

626. Lovers’ Cuarir. “Sheraton fancy’ rocker. 
Painted delicate old yellow. Decorated with 
green festoons and red hearts. Extra wide rush 
seat. Choice and rare example of late 78th 
century type. 

627. PEMBROKE Taste. Maple. Two drop leaves. 
Shaped flat cross-Stretchers, pierced with heart 
design. Straight legs. Top, with leaves dropped, 
17” x 31”. 28th century. 

628. Gare Tasie. Walnut frame. Oval pine top, 
46x55". Turned, tapered legs. Straight 
Stretchers. Spanish feet blocked out, but not 
carved. A distinguished and unusual example. 
c. 1700. 

629. Winpsor Cuair. Bow-back. Knuckle arm. 

630. Foor Sroot. 

631. CHILD’s PrRAYER-CHAIR. Painted pine. 

632. Cuitp’s Rocker. 

633. Winpsor Serrer. Eight legs. Finger arms. 
Heavily turned Stretchers. Painted _ black. 
Length, 82”; depth, 21”. 

634. CANDLE TABLE AND Sranp. Maple. Table has 
square top supported by heavy turned post on 
three turned legs. Stand, with screw adjustment, 
is also supported on three turned legs. These 
unusual examples were doubtless intended for 
use together. c. 7700. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 466.) 

635. Pine TrestLe TaB_e. Top restored. 25” x 73”. 

636. Foor Stroou. 

639. LirHocRAPH: 
1534" x rol: 


640. LirHoGRAPH: 


George Washington. Framed 


“Departure.” Framed. 


4 bef, 


the oval table (Number 693) is worth careful scrutiny. The churn bears no number. 


$28 5p 


641. Book or Maps. Atlas of the world, with 
copper-plate maps. Issued by Herman Moll, and 
dedicated to Queen Caroline of England, 7779. 

642. Book or Repyacker. Indian life and customs. 
Issued by E. C. Biddle, 1834. Lithographic 
illustrations. 

643. SAMPLER. 7808. Frame, 11/7 x 1414”. 

644. Enpicorr anD Swett Print: “General Andrew 
Jackson on Horseback.” 7832. Old frame, 20/’x24”’. 

645. Two FippLer’s Winpsor Cuairs. Bow-back. 

646. Two VIOLINS. 

647. Arm-Cuair. Slat-back. Front posts with 
mushroom tops. Old red paint. Rush seat. ¢. 7700. 

648. Hicu-posr Bev. Maple. Tapered octagonal 
head and foot columns. Latter finely figured 
curly maple. Finely figured curly maple head- 
board. Tester. Early 78th century. (cf. Pilgrim 
Century, p. 329.) 

649. Tavern Tasie. Splayed, turned legs. Re- 
movable pine top, pinned to maple frame. Top, 
24x 1534". Height, 29”. 

651. Arm-Cuair. Banister-back. Grooved slats. 
Heavy turnings. Scroll cresting, pierced with 
heart. Old green paint. Rush seat. ¢. 7730. 

652. Map of North America. Copper-plate. Issued 
by Herman Moll, 7775. Fine example. 28” x 45’. 

653. Ort Paintinc: American Frigate, probably 
the Constitution, being saluted by fortifications. 
Framed. 36” x 48”. 

654. Knirrinc Cuair. Slat-back. Lamps on front 
posts. Splint seat. Early Sth century. 

655. Taste. Oval. Tapered legs. Dutch feet. 
Painted black. Top, 27” x 3444". Early i8th 
century. 

656. SHip Carvine. Eagle. Much weather-beaten. 

657. Arm-Cuair. Slat-back. Large. Painted. 
Finely moulded arms, terminating in vigorous 
scrolls. Fine and heavily turned stretchers. 
Splint seat. Inscribed on back: ‘‘Made in 1776 for 
George Washington.” In any case, an unusual 
and very desirable chair. 

658. Hurcu Taste. Circular pine top, 40” diameter. 
1680-1700. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 339-) 

659. Hic Har. In band-box. 


| 660. Tripop TasB_e. Circular. 


2693.6 


f the settee deserve attention. Other items will convey their own message, but 


Pine SETTLE AND Metat WarRE 


The Ives Collection is singularly fortunate in its early American hardware including a great variety of lighting devices, some of which are pictured on 


the old pine settle (Number 604). 


661. Fuax WinpeER. 

662. Buti’s-EyE Macniryinc Grass. Mahogany 
frame. 

664. Cuest. Pine. Two drawers beneath. Supported 
on short, turned legs. 32”” high. Top, 19” x 46”. 
Painted and grained. 

665. Hicupoy. Curly maple, of unusually fine 
figure. Cross stretchers. Four turned, tapered 
legs. Heavy turned drops. Deeply scrolled skirt. 
Flat top. Double moulding about all drawers. 
Greatest width, 39’; greatest depth, 22”; total 
height, 6014’. c. r700. (cf. Pilgrim Century, 
pp- 79-80.) Rare and desirable example. 

666. Brpte Box. 22% x14”. 

668. Sroou, Five turned legs. Oval seat. 

668a2. Two Winpsor Sroots. Three-legged. Cir- 
cular seats. 

669. FRANKLIN Stove. With dome. Brass gallery 
and finials in perfeét condition. Fine early 
andirons and fender. Opening, 34’ x 214”. 
Total width, 42’. Made at “Sign of Anvil and 
Sledge—Albany.” Unusually desirable, free- 
Standing type. 

670. SHOVEL AND Tones. Brass handles. | 

671. Bep Warmer. Brass. Iron handle. 

672. TRANSPORTATION Report. Framed. 

673. CHANDELIER. Six curved, tinned-iron arms, 
springing from hanging urn of wood. Spread, 
20’’. Height of urn, 17”. 

674. Arm-Cuair. Slat-back. Maple. Sausage 
turned arms. Rush seat. Early r&th century. 
Extremely rare type. 

675. Stoo. Low. Rush seat. 

676. Three CANDLE Brackets. Wrought iron. Very 
early. Rare and desirable. 

677. Winpsor Wrirtinc-arm Cuair. Comb-back. 
Very roomy. Arm supported by two heavily 
turned spindles. 

678. Pair CHANDELIERS. Painted. For 16 candles | 
each. Candle sockets spring from wide circular 
crown which is painted in yellow, green, brown 
and buff, in elaborate pattern. 36” diam. Early 
decorations intact. Extremely rare and desirable 


679. Sconce. For three candles. Tin. Shellshaped re- 
flector. Extremely rare. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p.557.) 

680. LirHocrapuH: “Arkansas Traveler.”’ Drawn by 
Washborne, and published by H. Grozier, Boston. 
Framed 2034” x 234”. 

681. CANDLE Box. 

682. Sconce. Tin. 

683. Warer Cotor: “Constitution and Guerriere.” 
Framed 2134” x 321%”. 

684. Two Mirrors. Large. Convex. In reeded 
black frames, 17’’ diameter. 

685. Four Sconces. Tin. 

686. KeLLocc AnD THAYER Print: George Wash- 
ington and Horse. Framed 124%” x 1614”. 

687. Watt Paper FRAGMENT. Framed. 

688. Banp-Box Paper: “General Taylor, Old 
Rough and Ready.” Framed 12” x 241%”. 

689. Picrure: George Washington. 

690. Picture: Tinsel flowers under glass. Gilt 
frame 18/’ x 24”, 

691. Eight Winpow-sHapes: Curiously painted 
scenes of early New England life. 

692—692k. Hooxep Rucs. 

693. TaBLe. Pine. Oval top. Cross feet, chamfered, 
square central support, supplemented by four 
slender, tapering spindles, extending from foot 
ends to under-brace of top. Old red paint. 77th 
century. Curious example. 

694. Various OLp Prints. 

695. CoLLEcTION oF 40 OR More Framep Coacu- 
nc Picrures. Consisting of drawings, wood 
cuts, wood and copper-plate engravings and 
lithographs, illustrating various phases of ro- 
mantic early tavern and stage coach days. Inter- 
esting and curious collection. 

700. Hicu-post Bep. Maple. With tester. Foot 
columns round, tapered and finely fluted. Square 
bases with moulded plinth. Head columns 
octagonal, tapered. All columns of finely figured 
curly maple. Finely figured curly maple head- 
board. Mid 78th century. 

702. Sroo.. Rush seat. 

703. Bureau. Pine. Bow front. Natural wood, deco- 


early lighting fixtures for large room. 


rated with delicate painted tracery in Adam Style. 


704. Stoo. With handle and padded needle point 
cover. 

705. Winpsor Arm-Cuarr. Comb-back. Heavy 
turnings. 

706. Lowzoy. Walnut veneered front. Solid walnut 
top. Maple sides and legs. Transition piece. 
1700-1720. 

707. ArM-Cuair. Slat-back. Front posts with mush- 
room tops. Rush seat. Maple. Late 77th century. 

708. Hicupoy. Maple. Flat top. Dutch feet. 
Elaborately scrolled skirt. Secret drawer in upper 
moulding. 22”” deep, 37” wide, 72” high. c. 7720. 

709. StanD. Cross Stretchers, turned. Turned 
splayed legs. Maple with circular pine top. 20” 
diam. Choice specimen of rare type. 

710. TaBLe. Rectangular. Splayed, tapered legs. 
Single drawer. Finely figured curly maple top. 
nite! Ou 

711. SAMPLER. 7840. Framed 22”” x 27”. 

713. Mrrror. Pine. Broken arch top with urn and 
swags. Gilt decorations on natural wood. 

714. N. Currier Print: “The Sailor’s Bride.” 
1849. Framed 12 x 15”. 

715. TERRY SuHetr Cuiocx. Mahogany case. 
Scrolled pediment. Delicate side columns. Dial 
decorated in raised gold. Well preserved land- 
scape glass. Fine example. 

716. Two CANDLEsTICcKs. Pewter. 

717. Courtinc Mirror. Wood-pinned in case. 
II’ x1634" 

718. Apam Mirror. Gilt. Surmounted with carved 
urn and festoons. c. 7785. 

719. VARIOUS SMALL BASKETS. 

720. CANDLE Sranp. Supported on three turned 
legs. Screw adjustment. 77th century. 

721. BENNINGTON PircHeR. Hound-handled. Total 
height, 1234”. Slightly damaged. 

722. TABERNACLE Mrrror. Small. Maple. Deco- 
rated upper glass. 

723-724¢. Hookep Rues. 

726. BLanKET Cuest. Pine. Ball-footed. Old 
escutcheons and drop handles. 22’ deep, 31” 
high, 31” long. ¢. 7700. 

727. Cuest. Pine. Miniature. 


TAVERN KITCHEN 


ot 287 i. 


Though of pine the kitchen dresser here shown is of exceptionally refined design. The salt and knife boxes at the right likewise offer some captivating 


designs. 


728. Dotu’s CRADLE. 

729. CuiLp’s SETTLE. Pine. 

730. Tom Tuums Sora. (Actual example.) 

731. Cuitp’s Canpie Sranp. Screw adjustment. 
Wooden sockets. Turned posts, supported on 
three turned legs. 77th century. 

732. Cuitp’s Rounpasour Cuatir. Rush 
18th century. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 277.) 

734. Cuitp’s Bureau. Charming Hepplewhite 
example. Bow-front. Mahogany veneer with 
inlaid line. Perfect in every detail of workman- 
ship. 16” deep, 2234” wide, 26” high. c. 7790. 

735. Cuitp’s Cuarr. Turned. Wave-back. Slant 
arms. Heavy posts. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 277-) 

736. Cuitp’s Hicusoy. Mahogany finish. Broken 
arch top with flames. Cut-out skirt with drops. 
Dutch feet. 1534” deep, 29” wide, 64” high over 
all. c. 7770. Charming example, perfectly carried 
out in every detail. 

737. GRANDMOTHER C ock. Painted pine case. 

738. Cuitp’s Desk. Maple. Slant-top. 1834” wide, | 
2244" high. c. 7750. 

739. CHILp’s Winpsor Arm-Cuair. Comb-back. | 
Very fine vase turnings. 

740. CHILD’s Winpsor Arm-Cuair. Bow-back. 

741. CuiLp’s Arm-Cuarr. Spindle-back. Rush seat. | 


seat. 


743. Cuttp’s Arm-Cuarr. Vase-back. Rush seat.) 765. Cu1ntz. Copper-plate: “William Penn’s Treaty | 
with the Indians.” Printed in mulberry. Framed | 


Turnings of front arm posts particularly fine.) 
Early 18th century. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 277.) | 

744. CHILD’s Butrerrty Tasie. Maple. Dainty 
turnings. Finely figured top. 19” high. Top, 
a1” x 391%, 

746. Two Cu1ppENDALE Mirrors. Mahogany. 

747. Two CuHILp’s Prints. 

748. CURRIER AND Ives Print: “Noah’s Ark.” | 
Framed. 


749. ApAM Mirror. Gilt. Carved urn and festoons. 
Small. 

750. Two CanDLE Sconces. Tin. Small. 

751. SAMPLER. Small. Framed. 

752. SAMPLER. Framed. 

753. Hanpkercuier: Multiplication table. Framed. 

754. CoLtoreD Woop Cur: “Fannie.” Framed. 

755. CURRIER AND Ives Print: “Robinson Crusoe.” 
Framed. 

756-7576. Four Hooxep Rugs, Small sizes. 

758. Cuitp’s Fretp Bep. Maple. Finely figured 
curly maple posts, delicately turned. Foot posts, 
tapered vase turnings. Head posts likewise 
turned and tapered. 55” long, 38” wide, 74” high. 
Rare and beautiful example. 

| 760. BEpRoom Cuair. Pine. 

761. Suip’s Cuest. Carved. Dated 7677 and 
initialed “M.S.” Height, 10’; lid, 21” x 53”. 
(cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 34-) 

762. Quit. Various patterns appliqued and 
embroidered in colored material on white, and 
stuffed. Grapevine border. Early roth century. 
Handsome piece, rare in design and technique. 


764. CHest. Pine. Turnip feet. Original painted| 


decoration of scrolls and flower sprays. ¢. 7700. 
Small. 


ag xX 28”. 


766, AMANDA Brown’s Sampter. Gives her birth| 
date 182—, the last numeral of which she sub- 


ft 


sequently picked out. Framed 18% 
767. SconcE, Tin. Oval reflector. 


square, 


768. WALL-pPAPER Winpow SuabeE: Independence] 


Hall—Philadelphia. Mounted on linen. 


770. Two SILHOUETTES. 

771-772. BEAD Bacs. Framed. 

773. Cuintz: Harrison Log Cabin. 

774. SCONCE. Tin. 

775. WinDow SHADE. 

801. Cuitp’s Hich Winpsor Arm-Cuair. Rare 
example. 

802. Winpsor Cuarr. Brace-back. 

803. Gate Taste. Large. Maple or light walnut. 
Bold vase turnings. Straight Stretchers. Flat 
gates. Top, 42’’x 51”. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 372.) 

804. Rounpasout Cuarr. Pine. Spindle-back. 

805. Foor-sroor. Wood. Violin shape. 

806. Tall Sroox. Circular. Turned and splayed legs. 

807. Spir Box. Wood dug-out. Early and evidently 
accustomed to hard usage. 

808. Cuair. Vase-back. Yoke cresting. Button feet. 
Turned posts. 

809. Kircuen Dresser. Pine. Two-door cupboard 
beneath. Original H hinges. Early 78th century. 

810. CLorues Dryine Rack. Pine. Turned posts 
and bars. 

811. TAVERN TABLE oR Joint Sroot. Vigorous 
| turnings. Pine top. Straight stretchers. 
|813. Kircnen Dresser. Natural pine. Straight 
sides. Open shelves above, surmounted by finely 
moulded cornice, decorated with cut-out rinceau 
| band. Closed cupboards below projecting work- 
shelf. Original H hinges. 6932” high, 56” wide. 
18th century. Unusually choice example of its 
kind. 

|814. Watt Tasie. Semi-circular. Three tapered 

| turned legs. Button feet. Triangular frame. 

815. Cu1Lp’s BEpRooM Cualrr. 


| 769. Currier AND Ives Print: “Noah’s Ark.”| 816. Canpte Mou op, In frame. 


Tavern KircHen 


The ample corner cupboard houses some worth-while gla 


817. THREE-LEGGED STOOL. 

818. Lantern. Tin. Large. 

81g—819p. ConTENTS oF CorNER Cupsoarp No. 
837. Consisting of old blown glass rum bottles, 
slip ware plates and platters, Rockingham Tobies 
and pitchers, and various Connecticut glazed 
earthenware vessels. To be sold individually or in 
groups. 

820. Hancinc Cuppoarp. Pine. Two panelled door. 
Wood hanging loop, pierced with heart. 30” high, 
20" wide. Rare example. (cf. Pilgrim Century, 
p. 166.) 

821. Various Brass, Iron anp Woop KitcHEeNn 
Urensixs. To be sold individually or in groups. 
822. Various Pewrer Urensits. Yo be sold in- 

dividually or in groups. 

823. Varrous Woopen Kircuen UTENSILS. 

824-824. PewreR Ware. Individual pewter 
dishes. Matched pewter plates. Pewter hollow 
ware. To be sold individually or in groups. 

825. Sarr or Knire Box. Pine. 

826. Spoon Rack, with 16 Prwrer Spoons. 
Salt box below. Mellow old green paint. 

827. TAVERN GonG. 

828. Acorn Crock. Forestville make. Incomplete. 

829. STEEL YARDS. 

830. CANDLE Sconce. Tin. 

831. Grrr Mirror. Small. 

832. Watt Box. Pine. 

833. Drain Sranp ror Disues. Pine. 

834. WALL BASKET. 

835-835 /. Hooxep Rucs. 
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836. STRETCHER TaBLe. Turned legs and Stretchers. 
Maple frame, pine top. 25” x 38”. 

837. CorNER Cupspoarp. Natural pine. Upper 
part open, with scalloped framing. Cupboard 
below. Heavy old wrought iron hinge on cup- 
board door. Width, 51’; approximate height, 
80”. (cf. Pilgrim Century, p. 154.) 

838. Hancinc Kwnire Box. Sunburst support. 
Painted pine. 

839. Hancinc Sartor Packace Box. Lid damaged. 
Otherwise’ fine example. 

840. Knire Box. Painted pine. 

841. Box. Tin. Oblong. Painted decoration. 

842. Box. Tin. Cylindrical. Painted decoration. 

gol. SawBuck, or X-TresTLe TABLE. 

1022. Winpsor SeTTeE. An unusually ample and 
handsome specimen, with large, vigorously 
carved finger-arm. Six well proportioned legs, 
connected by heavy, boldly turned stretchers. 
Length, 81’; depth, 21’’. Old green. 

1030. ArM-CuHair. Slat back. Rush seat. Painted. 

1058. Cuair. Vase back. Yoke cresting. Rush seat. 
Straight legs. 78th century. 

1065. Winpsor Cuatrr. Bow-back. 

1084. CanDLEsTIck. Tin. 

1099. SecRETARY Desk. Walnut. Bracket feet. 
Cupboard top with well moulded cornice. 72” 
high, 37” wide. 7Sth century. 

2028. Foor Warmer. 


|2066. TAVERN Taste. Hardwood. With drawer. 


Turned legs. Turned stretchers. Top, 24” x 30”’. 
73th century. 


ss and earthenware. The gate table is a superior example, with excellent turnings. All the 
other items are early, solid and of appealing honesty of workmanship. 


2061. LirHocrapu: View of Norwich. Framed. 

2065. CANDLE Sranp. Square post springing from 
base on four splayed, turned legs. Late 77th 
century. ; 

2068. CANDLE TaBLe. Circular top. Turned post, 
tripod support. Superior curly maple throughout. 
Ith century. 

2079. CuiLp’s Hicu Cuarr. Slat back. Rush seat. 

2082. CANDLE Sconce. Concave mosaic mirror- 
glass reflector. 

2084. Winpsor Arm-Cuatr. Bow-back. 

2092. Two CANDLESTICKS,. - 

2101. Gate Tasie. Turned legs and stretchers of 
maple. Pine top, restored, 40” x $4”. 

2108. Wacon Sear. With spring base. (of. Pilgrim 
Century, p. 313.) 

2117. Birt Lirnocrapu: “View of Mount Vernon.” 
Framed. ; 

2119. Foor WARMER. 

2133. Three Dutrcu Cuairs. Maple. Vase backs. 
Yoke cresting. Rush seats. Dutch legs. Heavy 
turned stretchers. Early 7&th century. 

2134. Two Bristot CANDLESTICKS. 

2136. Gare TasBie. Two drop leaves. Turned legs 
and stretchers. Top, 36” x 5314”. 

2141. Wine Cuair. Mahogany frame. Upholstered 
back, seat and arms, Unusually ample. 

2145. TAVERN TasLe. Pine top. Turned legs. 
Straight stretchers. Top, 2144” x 23”. 

2154. N. Currier Lirpocrapu: “Jas. K. Polk.” 

2177. ScruToirE Desx. Maplé. Bracket feet. 
Removable cupboard top. 
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A Rare Mahogany Secretary 


In the NCamner o )f SHERATON 


: TS glowing color is the first thing you notice—clear, 


5 ) mellow, tawny mahogany —the color of sunshine — 
foe aged wood that the clevereSt refinisher cannot imi- 
wah tate. Of course, its SHERATON charaéteristics are very 
A the exquisite inlay, the beautitul handles, pulls and 
scutcheon (needless to say, all original brasses) and the foot SHERa- 
Ton delighted to refer to as “ French.” 
On it Stand a pair of Bohemian glasses in clear dark green with 
white and gold decoration and sparkling cut glass pendants. 
Several other fine old secretaries have recently come to the 
Antique Room, pieces of design so distinguished that they are the 
cornerstones around which many a marvelous room may be 


built. 


Early maple and old pine are always to be found here, just now in 
field beds, low posters, chests-on-chests, highboys, bureaus; tap and 
tavern tables, desks and sets of chairs —all in fit condition to use. 


The Antique Room 


Jordan Marsh Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Where sat the beauties of the | 
Court of George Ill 


HIS settee was made by the 
master cabinetmaker of all 
time—Chippendale. It is truly 
remarkable to find one of his 
pieces in such fine condition, even 
to the original silk damask. 
Note the unusual treatment 


of the ribbon and rose design in © 


the broad band of carving. Chip- 
pendale was very fond of this 
design, but it is seldom that we 
find it so beautifully executed. 
The shape of the legs is very 


pleasing, and the centre leg in 


the front adds a pleasing touch 


of ornament as well as support. 
The soft crimson damask is 
woven in a conventional rose 


_ pattern and blends delightfully 


with the age-softened tones of 
the mahogany frame. 

You are invited to view this 
sofa, which will be found on our 
third floor, together with many 
other fine old pieces of furniture, 
china, glass and silver. 


Correspondence with collectors and museums vs solicited 


SHREVE, CRUMP AND LOW COMPANY 


Founded in 1800 
Jewelers, Watchmakers, Siloer and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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‘VOLUME FIVE 


NUMBER SIX 


The Uillage Green Shop 


is a very old and interesting New 
England house, much of whose 1n- 
terior 1s panelled in ancient pine. 


It is completely furnished with 
choicest examples of early American 
furniture, china and glass, all of 
which is for sale. 


The opening for the season will occur 
on June t1oth instead of June 15th 
as announced in the May issue. 


GRACE S. WHITTEMORE 
59 South Main Street 


Ipswicu, MassaCHUSETTS 


OFTEN wish that I could illustrate all the pieces on hand that I might 

give you a better idea of the number and variety which come to me 

during the course of a month. That being impossible, I illustrate only 

my more representative examples and ask you to send for my list. 
There is every likelihood that in my full list you will find something for 
which you have been seeking. 

The interest in cherry wood continues to grow, judging by the letters from 
correspondents, which leads me to repeat, this time with more conviction, 
that cherry-wood furniture may shortly outdistance maple in popularity. Te 
exceptionally fine patina which age brings to it makes it especially beautiful 
and desirable. Because cherry was used considerably by New York State 
cabinetmakers, I am in an excellent position to procure many interesting 
examples in this wood. 

Let me remind you again that delay in writing for a piece often means the 
loss of it because usually my picture represents the only example I have of a 
given type. Once sold, it is dificult to replace. Please remember also that my 
price includes crating and that you are privileged to return anything with 
which you are dissatisfied within five days and receive your money back. 
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THIS MONTH’S ILLUSTRATED OFFERINGS 


Please order by number as indicated in the pictures 


{1]—Cherry drop-leaf table. Curly maple stretcher; cane seats. Unusual and desira- 
drawer front with Sandwich glass knob. ble chairs i in perfect condition. Each . .$15.00 
1614 x 22” with leaves down; 33 x 22” with (10]—Pewter coffee pot. Made by Reed and 
leaves extended. In almost perfect condi- Barton in one of their most beautiful de- 
tion. Mee Penpals OU signs, about 1840. 13” high. Perfect con- 

[21—Decorated Tole ‘tray. Decorations of dition 14.00 
bird of Paradise, fountain and large roses, {11]—Solid mahogany ‘sofa frame. 50” long; 
all in original colors; scrolled edge; very 32” high, 24” deep; bow front; corner 
beautiful. 25 x 18” ‘ i boards and legs exquisitely carved: re- 
[3]—Small brass studded leather box in form cently fepairet Needs refinishing 75.00 

of old trunk; 514” wide, 1114” long, 514” {12]—Quaint old spindle cradle. 2’ high, 341" 
high. All in perfect condition, including long, 22” wide. Old dark paint with faint 
old lock and key i ; green striping. Condition perfect . . . 20.00 

[4]—Large curly maple table. Living room [13]—Old_ wagon seat; similar to one illus- 
or dining room size. 46” wide; 2034” long trated in Wa llace Nutting’s book Furni- 
with leaves down; 5414” with leaves ex- ture of the Pilgrim Century; 3314" long; 
tended; leaves have aprons; legs square 28” high, 14” wide. Has hace “onlnired 
and turned. All in solid curly maple. Has white. Old seat has been replaced by one 
been cleaned to natural wood. Needs re- in cretonne. Otherwise perfect 
finishing . i {14]—Sheffield sugarbowl; has no hall- mark; 

[5] —T wo- drawer cherry” drop- leaf table: 5” high; 814” wide over-all 
leaves have cut-out ends; legs beautifully {15]—Curl y, maple bed; posts 49/”* high: “48” 
carved. 27” high; 23 x 1634” closed; 23 x wide, 6’ long. Head “ae foot boards are 
3234” with leaves extended; Sandwich alike and are stained maple. A very desira- 
glass knobs; one drawer contains original ble bed in perfect condition. 
label of maker, Samuel Gardiner, Genesee, _ [16]—Attractive small bureau; front i in crotch 
Ne ¥- ; mahogany veneer; balance in old cherry; 
[6]—Pair Mercury- glass candlesticks, 10 ys glass knobs are modern. Good condition. 
high. Slightly speckled, otherwise perfect. : Needs some refinishing. 43” high to top of 
[7|—Decorated stoneware jar, made be- back; 42” wide, 19” deep . 35.00 
ie: 1823 and 1827 at Bennington. Bears [17]—WI hitney rocker. 4614” high to top of 
earliest known Bennington mark, that of posts. Painted black ; 15.00 
L. Norton & Co. A Antiques for Jan- {18]—Small plain bureau in pine; two small 
uary, 1924, Vol. V, p. 23). Decoration in drawers and three large ones. 3934” high, 
blue. 14high, ae diameter. 3. 38” wide, 16” deep. Stained Gre ietewn: 
{8]—Cherry cupboard. desk. 29” high to bed drawers have old Sandwich glass knobs. 35.00 
of writing table; 5114” high to top; writing [19]—Boston rocker; old stenciling quite 
bed 14 x 26"; cupboard 25” wide; 9” deep. clear. 4014” high. "Split i in seat, otherwise 
Recently repaired and refinished. . H perfect condition . 13.00 
(9]—Two curly maple fiddle-back chairs. [20]—Small cherry table. 2634" high; ‘top 
Top has roll back and cut-out pattern. 20” square. Very gracefully turned legs; _ 
Front legs square and turned; flat front good condition .9 5 5 & ee 8:00: 


J. F. CAHILL, -4ntiques by Mail 
WARSAW, NEW YORK 


TUT TA 


EXCHANGE for 
Womans WorK 


+ 


Louden ville 


ALBaAny County,N. Y. 


- 


Many pedigreed antiques nt 
stock at present 


HeEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD PINE CorRNER CUPBOARDS 


SHERATON SIDEBOARD SANDWICH GLASS 
CuHeErrY FIELD BED Hooxkep Rucs 


Turee Hutcu Tasies PaisLeY SHAWLS 


+ 


Mail inquiries rece1ve prompt attention 


DUNCAN PHYFE CRADLE 
Mahogany 


Height, 4 feet 3 inches Length, 3 feet 9 inches Width, 2 feet 


Early American Furniture 


Rare Glass, (hina, etc. 


HARRIS ANTIQUE HOME 


Sign of the Four-Poster 


BRANDON, VERMONT 


BOVE is pictured one room of our studio recently 
A opened. It gives but a slight impression of the 
extent and variety of our collection. In other rooms 


will be found: 

One pair Sheraton urns; English tavern sideboard; Empire 
sideboard; fiddle-back, rush-seat, star, wheelback, Windsor, 
American Windsor and ladder-back chairs; inlaid round folding 
table; carved tip-top table; Empire carved post dresser; 
Virginia saddle top table, mahogany; round Dutch folding 
table, web feet; beds; hall seats, gateleg tables; carved leg, 
deep leaf table; fluted and turned leg, drop-leaf table; inlaid 
spinet (beautiful); serving tables, mirrors, clocks and foot 
Stools; Empire rush seat; brasses, pewter, china, glassware 
and wrought iron, shawls, coverlets, etc. 


THE BUCKLEY ANTIQUESSTUDie 
Sun Building, BincHamtTon, N.Y. 


CLYDE C. BROWN 


wishes to announce the re-opening 
of his shop at 


Hampton Fautis, New HampsuHire 
(on the Lafayette Road) 


on “fune Twenty- fifth 
z 


Visitors will find there and at the Webster 
Place Antique Shop and Tea Room, Frank- 
lin, New Hampshire (on the Daniel 
Webster Highway), the same interest- 
ing collection of Colonial Furniture 


and Glass as in the past. 


e 


-At the Tra Room Dinner and -Afiernoon 
Tea will be served 


wt 291 i. 
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WILLIAM K. M*°KAY GO, Inc. 


AUCTIONEERS AND APPRAISERS 
Announce an Important Sale at Auction 


ENTIRE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES 


of the late LUKE LEIGHTON, Exerer, New Hampshire 


To BE SOLD ON THE Premises, WaTER STREET, Exeter, N.H. 


Tuesday and Wednesday, June ro-11 


AT 10.30 EACH DAY 


N exceptional opportunity to buy some fine antiques in original condition, consisting in 
ye part of : Highboys, Tavern and other Tables, Desks, Clocks, Chairs of all kinds, Secre- 
| taries, Hooked Rugs, Early Glass and China, Old Firearms, Franklin Grate, Corner 
Cupboard, Day Bed, Mirrors, Colored Prints, Pewter, etc. 
The late Mr Leighton had been a dealer and collector for over twenty-five years, and being 
situated in Exeter, one of the oldest towns in New England, had an excellent opportunity 
to collect fine specimens, all of which will now be disposed of. 


The OLD HAL of Antiques at KIRKSIDE 


F you have never visited the OLp 
Hatt you have much to look forward 
to. No better background for antiques, 
no more decorative ensemble could well 
be imagined. If you have visited here 
before, you will want to come again. 


The collection is ever changing; one fine 

piece replaces another with surpris- fgg : 

ing rapidity. Small tables for almost DORON a 2 ai 
every purpose, chairs for comfort and 

beauty, some more puritanical in their contours; charming 
lamps, distinctive mirrors. 

And in the Bargain Barn you will always find odds and ends 
of furniture, glass, metal ware and architectural fragments. The 
background there is not so captivating and therefore permits 
more concentration for the treasure so often hidden away 


between pieces that are ordinary. 
SOME CHOICE PIECES i” the OLD HALL 


KATHERINE N. LORING © : Wayland, Massachusetts 


(Send for the new Spring List) 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
of 907 Madison Ave., N. Y. (ity 


has moved his shop to the famous Wilson 
Tavern at Peterborough, New Hampshire. 
The Wilson Tavern, designed by Bull- 
finch of Boston in 1797, is one of the few 
taverns patronized by the gentry of those 
days which is still standing. One of the 
rooms is entirely in its original condition, 
the old tap room is little changed, the old 
ballroom still has its hinged partitions 
which can be raised and hooked to the 
ceiling when the ball is in progress. 


Tuer WIxson TAVERN at Peterborough, N. H. 


Dire&tly opposite, in conjunction with the 
Wilson Tavern, will be conducted an An- 
tique Shop following very closely the policy 
practised in New York. Visitors will find 
there at all times pieces of interest and 
value set in an appropriate background. 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 


Ce A CHAMBER IN THE Upper Story finished in pumpkin pine 


DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
CE, New Hampshire 


——)° 


Butterfly Table 
Lowboy 


Chippendale Mirror 


Early American Furniture 


HE Dr. W. T. Goodale Collection— 
furniture, glass and china, collected 
over a period of thirty-five years. Pink lustre tea sets; 
Liverpool Pitchers; Stiegel Glass; Historical Plates and Platters in old blue china; a col- 
lection of rare syne tinker alt letters; Silver lustre Resist, Lowestoft and Leeds cheaet John 
Quincy Adams dining table; hone poster beds; An early American silver tea set; oriental 
and braided rugs. Callen en rare Indian Bee Queen Anne, Windsor, Spenin foot 
chairs. A Gilbert Stuart portrait; Goat-and-Bee Cheers jug; Hall clocks. 


ICORIDIEINIEN 3 a6 North Main Street : (oncord, New Hlampshire 


(Two hours from Boston. Excellent accommodations at Eagle Hotel) 
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ExcepTIONAL CaBINET DRESSER 
(c. 1785) 

Early American. In type transitional be- 
tween Hepplewhite and Sheraton. Veneered 
in richly burled mahogany with curly maple 
trim. China and glass cabinet above, draw- 
ers and cupboards below. Two service slides 
above drawers. For small dining rooms an 
effective and convenient substitute for a 
sideboard, for large ones an invaluable ac- 
cessory. Almost equally available as living 
room bookcase desk. Within the cabinet a 
glimpse of rare old English glass. 


Ten minutes from Liverpool 
Twenty minutes from Chester 


“$29 3} 


Rosenbach Galleries and examine directly 

its comprehensive assortment of furniture, 
decorative accessories, tapestries and textiles, 
a superior service is offered. A careful statement 
of requirements will always bring photographs, 
prices, and any other needed information. 


€ 


A recent folder issued by the Galleries contains 
tllustrations of English and French furniture of 
the 18th century, and of decorative objects of rare 
worth, acquired from many well known collections. 


OBJECTS OF 
ART 


PRINTS 
TAPESTRIES 


é 
The ROSENBACH COMPANY 


273 Mapison AVENUE 1320 WaLnuT STREET 


New York Philadelphia 


J. CORKILL 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Rare Books 


Telephone: Rock Ferry, 198 
Cables: Antiques, Birkenhead 


ROCK FERRY #* CHESHIRE # ENGLAND 


Visitors to the Empire Exhibition at Wembley will find a good service of direct trains from London"to Rock Ferry. Time, four hours only 


SHERATON AND Puyre Periop Furniture, including beautiful oval, shield and square toilet mirrors, 


and bow fronted chests of drawers 


TAMA 


A large stock of Windsor Arm Chairs, including some rare patterns. Rush seated spindle and ladder-back chairs at 
low prices. Odd chairs of all periods, and a number of sets of Sheraton and Hepplewhite period chairs in mahogany. 
American dealers visiting England are cordially invited to call and inspect one of the largest stocks of genuine antiques in the country 


L. 
ot 2 9 4 to 


MCKEARIN’S 
New Summer Shop 


On THE Troy STATE ROAD TO 


Historic OLD BENNINGTON 
(Fust out of Hoosick, N. Y.) 


5502 


A lovely Old-Fashioned House filled with Early 
American Furniture, Glass, Old Iron, 
Prints;etc: 


Dow t Nass 
the Bottle ‘Room 


If you are motoring anywhere in the vicinity of 
the Berkshires, the Mohawk Trail, Old 
Bennington, or Manchester you are 
almost at the door of our shop. 


DS5@ 


735 Mapison AVENUE 


New York (ity 


HIS absolutely original (in rough) desk is 

one of the many good old Virginia pieces to 
be found at all times in Drewery’s mansion. 
Strictly American antiques. 


J.K. BEARD 


Pe ON Boe7 ae RICHMOND, Va. 


13 inches high 15 inches high 


Old Fashioned Pickle Fars 


In greenish glass, similar to Old Jersey Glass. They 


are useful as flower vases for porches or sun parlors, 
and make charming lamp bases. Reproduction. 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY. 


PAVEL, LINDEMANDGG..CG@ 
460 Fourth -Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Reflecting the 
Background of New 
England History 


HIPPENDALE round- 

about chair with cab- 
riole leg and ball-and-claw 
foot; one very fine inlaid 
mahogany Sheraton dresser, 
four fluted posts, and curly 
maple front to drawers, and 
old brasses; one 7+foot can- 
opy-top bed; one double 
carved pineapple bed with 
carved head board; one beautifully carved black oak bride’s chest, 
200 years old; oval top, duck foot maple table; one Chinese Chip- 
pendale scalloped top cherry table; Windsor comb-back armchair; 
early American Priscilla armchair, extra large turning; one fine 
dressing table, original stencilling; one bandy leg Dutch table. 
Brass and iron andirons; Sheffield candlesticks; extra fine glass 
fluid lamps. Candlestands; big collection of glassware and Currier 
and Ives prints and samplers. Banjo clock. Quilts. One miniature 
pine Guilford chest with original painted decorations: one harp cup- 
plate; one amber“‘Succéss to the Railroad” flask; secetare decorated 
Hitchcock chairs. Three slant top desks, extra ae mahogany. Three- 
drawer sewing table with deep drawer for sewing materials. Two 
drawer pine blanket chest, eight original brasses. Silhouettes. 


BE. C. HAL 


145 Longmeadow Street, LONGMEADOW, Mass. 


(On main route from Boston to New York, three blocks from the Springfield line) 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW SIGN! 


Catalogue on request. 


1g SACK Re ELAR D RARE 8 5 (harles Street, BOSTON 


Removal Sate 


LEASE EXPIRING. HAVE RECEIVED 
NOTICE TO MOVE 


JOU will find this sale a great opportunity 
for collectors and dealers. ‘There are thou- 
sands of things too numerous to mention, 
in fact, the largest stock of original antiques 

in Philadelphia. There are bargains for everyone. 


Don’t Forget 


Arts S U SS KH L’S Antiques 
1724 Chestnut Street, Phz/adelphia 


On September first our new location Will be S. €. corner 18th and Spruce Streets 


PFervdinand Keller 


Cordially invites his clients and friends to view his 
collection of curly maple furniture, several pieces 
of which are here illustrated. Included are: 


Corner (upboards Snap Tables 
Child's High (hairs Chest of Drawers 
Mirrors Slat-back (hairs, Rockers 
Lowboys and Highboys Cight or ten High and Low 
Eve Screens Post Beds 

Six or eight Bureaus, among them one swell-front 
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Ff Pee: and others in the East during June will 

find a journey to KELLER’s well repaid. The col- 
lection of curly maple is but a small part of our stock, 
which contains domestic and foreign antiques in a wide 
range of periods and types. Collectors of specimen pieces, 
as well as those interested chiefly in home furnishing, will 
find their wants satisfied in unusual degree. 


Ferdinand Keller 
216-224 South Nanth St. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ainathbesae fr ete Sia Dine one 


It is, alas, the painful duty 
of the subscription department 
to require at least two weeks’ 
notice of any address change. 
Without such warning the cur- 
rent ANTIQUES goes forward to 
the address previously listed. 
Hence, when it reaches its des- 
tination, if there is nobody 
home but the family cat, neither 
the feline nor the subscription 
department can be held re- 
sponsible should the subscriber 
fail to receive his copy. 


€ 


Will you, therefore, before 
shifting your moorings, have 
notification of your change of 
address sent the subscription 
department? A _ postcard is 
sufficient. 

é 


Published Monthly at 683 Ariantic 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Liberty 3118 


Supscription Rare, $4.00 ror ONE 
Year, Pricke For A SINGLE Copy 
50 Cents 


A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date of issue with which it is to take 
effect. Duplicate copies may not be sent 
to replace those undelivered through fail- 
ure to send such advance notice. 


Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
1921, at the postoffiice at Boston, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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A Home for Aged Dolls 

Boston Earthenware: 
Frederick Mear, Potter 

The Fine Art of Stabbing 
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And speaking of voyages 
brings to mind the fact that 
Boston is a safe harbor—for 
antiquers as well as others. 
To claim omniscience is to 
invite trouble, but ANTIQUES 
would be glad, in so far as it 
may, to act the part of a light- 
house to those of its friends 
who may wish information. 


¢ 


Those travellers who have 
put into this port temporarily 
will discover, in the offices of 
the magazine, various charts 
and maps, together with sun- 
dry other nautical hints, which 
may help in finding treasures. 
Such known soundings of this 
sort as may prove helpful 
ANTIQUES considers it a privi- 
lege to give. 


e 


The magazine ANTIQUES 15 the only 
magazine published by ANTIQUES, 
Inc., and 1s in no way connected with 
any other publication. 


Copies of ANTIQUES are mailed on the 
30th of the month preceding the date of 
issue. Complaints regarding non-receipt 
of copies should be entered by the 10th 
of the month in which the issue appears. 
Otherwise replacement copies will not be 
sent. 


Copyright, 1924, by Frepericx E. At- 


woop, Treasurer of ANTIQUES, Incor- 
porated. 


fenee RES A NEW SHOP 
On the Boston Post ‘Road 


It’s aKatharine GAillis Antique Shop 


N this historic highway from New 

York to Boston, where fine antique 

shops are already a boast, another has 

come to add to its fame and reputation. Truth 
to tell, I’m quite a bit proud of my new 
shop, I’ve ‘‘put my best foot foremost’, so to 
speak. Motoring up “the line” on your 


this wonderful sho 


American furniture. 


antiquing trip this summer, be sure to visit 
p—7t will be well worth 
while. ‘There you will find featured special 
pieces in early pine, maple, and other early 


Specimen pieces in early glass, pewter, fine 
china, Currier prints, and hooked rugs. 


This shop is located about midway between Rye and Port Chester, south side of road. 


eAddress: 321 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 


The “Glory” of the “famaica shop is by no means diminished — it 
is stil] “Long Island's Famous Antique Shop”. Pay me a visit. 


KATHARINE WILLIS : 


272 Hillside Avenue : 


Famaica, NY. 
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SILHOUETTE BY Master Husparp 
A rarely vigorous portrait, doubtless of an English 
country squire. The label on the back contains the 
information that “a strikingly correct likeness with 
a frame and glass, for One Shilling, cantinvariably be 
relied on at the Husarp GALLeEry.” 


—Owned by Glen Tilley Morse. 


— scoters trite 
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Many a Slip Without a Gether 


THERE was an ancient resident of Chelsea, Vermont, 
who, one day, during that indeterminate period between 
_ winter and spring when sidewalks are customarily spread 
with frozen treachery, undertook to navigate the un- 
ss pcin way from his house to a neighboring store. But he 
had not proceeded far when his feet lost their control of 
the slippery path, and the old gentleman, after some un- 
_ successfully contortive efforts to regain his balance, landed 
unceremoniously on the ice. He subsequently described 
his fall somewhat as follows: “You see,” he related, “I 


just slipped and gethered, and slipped and gethered, and 


slipped and gethered, and slipped and didn’t gether— 
and fell down.” » 
_ There are times when all of us slip and fail to “gether,” 
_with the resultant experience of a tumble. A case in point is 
_ exemplified in a recent number of AnTIQUES, concerning 
which John Spargo makes the following vigorous observa- 
ions: 
_ Let me make a mild, yet firm, protest against the growing—or at 
any rate exceedingly common—practice of applying the word Bennington 
indiscriminately to pottery, regardless of its origin. It has come to pass 
that any piece of brown glazed pottery, particularly if mottled, is 
dubbed Bennington, if it is unmarked. Not only is this practice indulged 
in by country dealers, most of whom are quite honest, though at times, 
woefully uninformed, but by the larger city dealers also. Worse than 
this, it is a common evil in the catalogs of the auction sales of the most 
reputable type. Also, one is sorry to have to admit, it creeps into the 
best of the magazines. 

As a case in point, there is the illustration of the pair of Tobies in 
the January issue of Anriques.* They are called Bennington Tobies, but 
are nothing of the sort. The one to the right—and I believe also the other 

| —was made by Jefford, of Philadelphia. It is an exceedingly common 

article, worth a dollar or a dollar and a half at most. But numerous 
dealers will be misled by the wrong attribution into believing that 
identical specimens are genuine examples of Bennington ware and will 
Want to price them accordingly. Known collectors of Bennington will 
be needlessly troubled, and more or less ill-feeling created. 

I have before me as I write the catalogue of an important auction 
sale of a notable collection. There are some twenty-five items listed as 
Bennington of which about twenty are not Bennington, some being 

| English, others the work of other American potteries long since ade- 


Nore.—The painted chair on the cover is reproduced by courtesy of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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The Editor’s Attic 


quately identified. Not long ago there was a similar sale. About seventy- 
five per cent of the pieces so described were not Bennington at all, nota 
few of them being British. Yet they have been sold as Bennington by 
auctioneers of high standing and coming from a collection of repute, and 
have passed into the hands of collectors who will, in many cases, per- 
petuate the initial mistake. 

The same thing occurs to a lesser, but still quite important, extent in 
the case of unmarked Parian ware. Just as many dealers regard any 
brown glazed pottery not otherwise marked as Bennington, so many 
regard any unmarked Parian pieces as Bennington. And if the Parian 
happens to have bunches of grapes for ornamentation—well, they are 
quite certain and that ends it. As a matter of faét it does not furnish the 
slightest basis for identification—but that is another story. 

But please don’t lend your powerful influence to the utter confounding 
of all the fundamentals of classification for American pottery. 

Cordially, 


Joun Sparco. 


More about Hubard 


THRoucH the courtesy of that ardent collector of sil- 
houettes and wax portraits, Glenn Tilley Morse of West 
Newbury, Massachusetts, the Attic company is_ this 
month enlivened by the presence of some uncommonly 
interesting portraits wrought by the nimble scissors of 
Master Hubard and his talented associates. 

Readers of ANTIQUEs will recall Alice Van Leer Carrick’s 
discussion of Hubard,* together with an editorial note as 
to the apparent scarcity of examples of his work. The 
illustrations published at that time—all of them bust 
profiles—though they well indicate the artist’s keenness 
of observation and precision of craftsmanship, exhibit 
no signs of unusual vigor. 

The few specimens selected from Mr. Morse’s collection, 
however, provide opportunity for discriminate apprecia- 
tion. The first, a portrait bust of a woman, is reproduced 
primarily for the purpose of illustrating Hubard’s treat- 
ment of delicate feminine features in contrast with his 
bolder cutting of the lineaments of the sterner sex. It is 
quite charming. But it pales in significance beside the two 
full length portraits. Of these, one apparently depicts a 
huge country squire, cloaked, hatted and umbrellaed, 
striding with free vigor across his ancestral acres. Here we 
have something close to a masterpiece of its kind; for, 

esides characterization of form and feature, the sil- 


*Antiques for October, 1923 (Vol. IV, pp. 181-183). 


Fig, z— Dr. Syntax SELLS GrizzLeE 
From an original silhouette of 1821. These reproductions were published by 
Geo. W. Waite of Boston, probably during the last decade of the nineteenth 


century. 34 x 4% inches. 


houette conveys a singularly vivid sense of motion,—the 
motion of a man physically in his prime, whose forward 
course is unhindered by the whipping wind that billows 
his flowing cape. And just as vitality is epitomized in this 
portrait, so is weakness epitomized in the lean figure of 
Master Barnes, in scholar’s cap and gown, who meets the 
gusts of March by turning his back upon them.* 


FHlubard’s ‘Dr. Syntax 


RENDERINGS such as these give flavor to the poem which 


*The label on the back of this silhouette 
reads, in part: “The curious and much 
admired Art of cutting out Likenesses 
with common Scissors (without drawing 
or machine) originated in this Establish- 
ment in 1822. MASTER HUBARD was 
the first youth known to possess the 
extraordinary talent of delineating Pro- 
file Likenesses with Scissors; and _ his 
works, consisting of Military, Architec- 
tural and other Subjeéts, are still con- 
sidered the finest specimens of the 
Papyrotomic Art. 

“As the originator of this new and 
curious Art, Master Hubard was, in 1823, 
presented with an expensive Silver Palette, 
by the Glascow Philosophical Society, 
and by that Society his exhibition was 
first designated the Huparp GALLERY. 

“As the ‘Nursery of extraordinary 
juvenile talent’ the Hubard Gallery has 
since been universally known.” 
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Fig. 2—Dr. YNTAX, Rurat Sport 
514 x 83% inches. 


the Columbian Centinel addressed to Master Hubard. Mr. 
Morse has called particular attention to four of its lines, 
which evidently refer to a series of Dr. Syntax silhouettes 
that appeared among the innumerable. display samples 
exhibited to enhance the attractiveness of the Hubard 
Gallery. 


In perfect miniature exprest 
Himself of all the drolls the best, 

- The laugh of all the laughing crew, 
See Dr. Syntax full in view. 


Of this series, apparently nothing definite was known 


Fig. 3 — Unknown SILHOUETTE BY 
HusparpD 
Thelabelon the back reads, “Cut with 
Scissors by MASTER HUBARD 
without Drawing or Machine.” 
Height, 3 inches. 


Fig. 4— SILHOUETTE By CEROTIE 
Black on white, with bonnet, shawl 
and handkerchief painted in white. 
The label reads, “Taken at the 
Hubard Gallery, while the silhouette 
is signed by E.Cerotie. 9 « 6% inches. 


Fig. 5 — Cap’r Puitip JuGcIns 
Black silhouette with gold and red 
painting. Stamped on back, “Hubard 
Gallery.” 414 x 5% inches. 
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Fig. 6— Dr. Syntax SKETCHING THE LAKE 


5x7 inches. 


until Mr. Morse recently unearthed a series of ten half- 
tone photo-reproductions published, probably during the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, by George W. 
Waite, in Boston. They carry no signature and no attribu- 
tion, but there are stylistic reasons for believing that they 
were derived from Hubard originals. 

Three of this series are here reproduced. In one of them, 
that representing Dr. Syntax Selling Grizzle, the date 1821 
is clearly discernible in the tavern sign. It may be accepted 
that the series was cut in the year inscribed, and hence at a 
time somewhat previous to Master Hubard’s advent in 
America. 

Each picture in the series consists of a number of sil- 
houette figures placed in a rather hastily wash-drawn 
setting, which may, or may not, have been Hubard’s own 
handiwork.* Some indebtedness to Rowlandson’s earlier 
drawings is apparent in the types depicted and in the 
lively spirit of broad caricature which pervades each 
scene. Yet the work is essentially original. It is, further- 
more, vividly expressive, full of well suggested action, and 
in certain passages it displays considerable rhythmic 
beauty of line. 


Where -Are-the Others? 


Tuis late mechanical-process reproduction of a Syntax 
series reasonably attributable to Hubard offers basis for 
interesting conjecture. From what originals did Waite 
make his half-tones? Where did he find them? What has 
since become of them? It is not unreasonable to assume 
that, when Hubard graduated from silhouette cutting to 
the painting of formal portraits, he may willingly have 
disposed of the souvenirs of his humble beginnings—among 
them the Dr. Syntax series. At the same time, a great 
brood of other exhibition samples must have been dis- 


persed: 


The scholar and the gentleman, 
Scotch piper and the artisan, 

The politician, jockey, knave, 

The dragon and St. George the brave. 


*William Wall collaborated with Hubard to the extent of painting his land- 
scape backgrounds. There were probably other collaborators who lent similar 
assistance. 
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Thick as autumnal leaves that sow the brooks of Val- 
lombrosa, they have proved as fleetingly unsubstantial. 

Of the discreet and rarely talented Mr. Smith, who 
aided Hubard in his Boston adventure, nothing is known 
beyond his name. That Hubard, at various times and places, 
had other assistants is, however, proved by an excellent 
full length portrait of a woman, here reproduced from Mr. 
Morse’s collection. The face is in black, but the garments 
are carefully painted in India ink wash, delicately em- 
phasized with gold. Cap and kerchief are delineated in 
Chinese white. On the back of the card whereon this por- 
trait is mounted appears the stamp of the Hubard Gallery, 
but the lower left-hand corner of the portrait itself carries 
the name, evidently of the artist, E. Cerotie. 

Another portrait, that of a young man, half length, in 
black relieved by touches of gold, which belongs to Mr. 
Morse, is reproduced. It bears the gallery stamp on the 
back, but no closer indication of authorship. Quite pos- 
sibly it, too, exemplifies the capabilities of an assistant. 
It is hoped that publication of these silhouettes may lead 
to further information concerning their origin. 


Fig. 7— Barnes, MAsTER OF PETERHOUSE 
Cut by Master Hubard in 1838. 6x 20% inches. 
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’ Painted Furniture in America  t& 


I. The Sheraton Fancy (hair 
1790-1817 
By EstHER S. FRASER 5 


HERE is nothing new 
about painted furniture. 
Apparently its use dates 
far back into antiquity. There 
are painted pieces among the 
oldest surviving furniture of 


ferent from the earlier pictorial fq 
style. Whereas the earlier pieces 
had been rare and individual— 
probably the possessions of rich — 
patrons of the arts,—design-deco- |. § ° 
rated furniture was made in large 1 


Fig. 7— Fancy Cuarr (7870) Fig.2—Fancy Cuatr (7874) 


From the advertisement of 
William Buttre, 17 Bowery 
Lane, New York, in Long- 
worth’s Directory of New 
York City. Type illustrated 
very similar to Fig. 73. 
Courtesy Widener Library at 
Harvard University. 


early Egyptian days. We know 
that Greek and Roman furni- 
ture was often adorned with 
gay colors. Italian furniture, 
during the Middle Ages and 


the Renaissance, was sometimes 


quantities and could be bought by 
the man of small means. Painted 
furniture became immensely popu- 
lar and continued to be so until the 
Empire and post-Empire periods, 
by very over-elaboration of the 


Again from the advertise- 
ment of William Buttre. 
Again the crossed slats 
appear in the back, but 
in parallel bars. Seat 
frame shows deep 
apron. Courtesy Widener 
Library. 


decorated with beautiful paint- 
ings by the brush of a master artist. Up to this time, be 
it said, the decoration of furniture consisted, in large 
part, of panels or considerable areas filled with some 
realistic or symbolic picture—perhaps a religious or 
legendary scene, perhaps the portrait of some patron 
saint. But about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
furniture began to be decorated with designs, some- 
times floral, sometimes conventionalized, and totally dif- 


Fig. 3—Encuisu Arm Cuatr (late eighteenth cen- Fig. 4— Arm Cuatr (late eighteenth century) 


style, brought about its decline. 


It is interesting to trace the events in history which 


caused the change in style. Great popularity naturally 
brought about increased production of painted furniture, 
but what lay behind that popularity? 

All the world is interested in travel and discovery:— 


particularly were the seventeenth century inhabitants of 


Continental Europe interested, because travel was difh- 


cult in those days and the world they knew small. . 


Fig. 5 — ENGLISH SIDE Cuarrs (late eighteenth 


tury) 

Hepplewhite type. Of beech with cut-out back 
and elaborate decoration in colors. An example of 
the high type from which humbler examples were 
later derived to meet a wide demand. These, how- 
ever, more closely followed Sheraton models. 
Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Sheraton type, one of a set of six with sofa. 
Purchased in Spain by the first United States 
Minister to that country, but English in style. 
Subsequently owned (c. 7870) by George Gibbs, 
grandfather of the present owner, Mrs. 7. West 
Roosevelt. 


century) 

Hepplewhite type. Of beech painted in colors. 
Elaborately cut out back with urn, scrolls and 
flowers. Note how decoration follows structural 
lines. Courtesy of R. P. Bedford. 
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: wr Set es = Figs. 7 and S—Fancy Setree AND Cuair (7875) 

Fig.6—FancyCuatr (7875) From the advertisement of Thomas Ash, 33 John Street, New York City, in Longworth’s Directory. The chair 

Pee ie sdvertisement of slats and stretchers, with balls between, appear to be characteristic of this date. Ash advertises “Fancy and Wind- 
Charles Fredericks in Long- sor Chair Factory.” Courtesy of the Widener Library. 
worth’s Directory. Note . : cris 
ee itches in ‘the In 1498, Vasco da Gama! covered all.§ It is generally assumed that Sir William 


back, the balls between discovered an eastern route Chambers’ trip to the Orient, in 1742, furnished Chip- 
ah ley ee to India, and brought back pendale with the inspiration for his Chinese style. A 
Widener Library. extravagant tales of vast deeper cause, however, was the universal interest which 
wealth in the East. Naturally Oriental things aroused in all English minds—and which 
European nations ventured to set up trade with this rich antedated, by a great many years, Sir William Cham- 
though distant quarter, though regular trade routes were _ bers’ trip to-the Far East. 
not established until the formation of the British East Although Chippendale was .a superb master of wood 
India: Company in 1600.! carving, he nevertheless de- 
Oriental lacquer was so : _ signed certain pieces for 
much in demand that be- (gif TERT painting. In describing a 
sides importing marvelous dressing table he says, “‘the 
vermilion, black, gold and ornaments should be gilt in 
green cabinets, decorated burnished gold, or the 
screens were brought over whole japanned.” Of a large 
to be cut up for furniture.” Chinese china cabinet, “This 
In 1638, and for some time piece of work may be made 
thereafter, the Dutch were of soft wood and japanned, 
able to cut off all trade but or painted and partly gilt.” 
their own with the Orient. And of another china case, 
European cabinetmakers “It may be made of any soft 
of other nations then tried wood, and japanned any 
to imitate the famous lac- color.’’4 
quer finish which had been On the Continent, we find 
perfected after centuries of the Martin brothers becom- 
experimenting in Japan and ing famous for their imita- 
China. In 1688, an English- tion lacquer, which acquired 
man by the name of J. the name of “vernis mar- 
Stalker published a book tin’”’.5 As was to be expect- 
on “Japanning,’? and the ed, they executed their first 
art was taken up even by pieces entirely in the Chi- 
young ladies in polite so- nese style, but when they 
ciety. Here, then, we dis- received royal patronage in 
cover the influences that 1748 they abandoned this for 
produced Chippendale’s purely French decorations. 
Chinese style, which in- Meantime great news had 
cludes both design of fur- astonished the* world. The 
niture and the “Japan” ancient cities of Herculan- 
finish. Apparently Japan, eum and Pompeii had been 
China and the East Indies rediscovered, and, with the 
were all one to the English . Rs for Recent oan 


mind, for the term “Japan” (Vol. II, p. 65. The Art of Fapanning) 
1 See the Universal Encyclopedia. Fig. 9 —EncuisH Arm Cuarr (c. 7800) 4 The Gentleman and Cabinetmakers’ 


2See English Furniture designers of Adam style, painted and gilt. The shift toward gilt decoration, the Greek fret Director by T. Chippendale, 1759. 
the 18th century by Constance Simon, of seat apron, and the bamboo turnings presage similar methods in later 5 Havard’s Dictionnaire de L’ Ameu- 


Chapter XI. American types. Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. blement for treatise on vernis martin. 
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slow progress of excavation under Charles IV of Naples, 
from 1738 to 1748,! concrete evidence of an art founded 
on the perfection of simplicity was brought to light. Never 
before had such direct contact been made with a world 
long since forgotten. Architects and artists flocked to Italy 
to absorb the elements of ancient classical art. Robert 
Adam, whose architectural studies made a profound im- 
pression upon English buildings, visited Rome and the 
buried cities of the south from 1756-61.2 The French 
architect, Le Geay, carried the torch back to France, and 
what we now call the Louis XVI style was the result. Lines 
of furniture became straighter, carving more refined, deco- 
ration more classic, and coloring more subtle. 

It was mainly 
from this Louis 
XVI style that 
Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton gained 
their inspiration, 
some of their 
chair and sofa 
designs being al- 
most identical 
with earlier 
French pieces. 
By the time that 
Hepplewhite’s 
book of designs 
appeared in 17894 
and Sheraton’s in 
I791,° the vogue 
for painted furni- 
ture had become 
universal. The 
four ‘Martin 
brothers main- 
tained threeshops 
partially to meet 
the demand for 
this style,and one 
shop was still ex- 
isting in 1735: 
Hepplewhite says 
in his book: 

For chairs, a new 
and very elegant style 
has arisen within these 
few years, of finishing 
them with painted or 
japanned work, which gives a rich and splendid appearance to the 
minuter parts of the ornaments, which are generally thrown in by the 
painter. Several of these designs are particularly adapted to this style 
which allows a framework less massy than is requisite for mahogany; and 
by assorting the prevailing color to the furniture and light of the room, 
affords opportunity, by the variety of grounds which may be introduced, 
to make the whole accord in harmony with a pleasing and striking effect 


to the eye. Japanned chairs should have cane bottoms with linen or 
cotton cases over cushions to accord with the general hue of the chair. 


Figs. 10 and 1I—SHERATON Fancy CuHatrs 
The first is American, and early type, painted in vermilion decorated in white touched with vermilion, 
color probably suggested by vermilion lacquer furniture. Decoration restored by the author, following 
vestiges of early painting. Courtesy Mrs. P. T. Fackson. The second is probably English (c. 7800) painted 
to imitate satinwood and decorated in gilt, black, red and green. A good type of inexpensive English chair 
of the fancy type. Unrestored. From the author’s collection. 


We are all of us familiar with Sheraton’s first book, but 


1 Herculaneum and Pompeii in the New International Encyclopedia. 

2 English Furniture, Woodwork and Decoration by T. Strange, page 225. 

3 Louis Seize Furniture by de Ricci. 

4 The Cabinetmaker and Upholsterer’s Guide by G. Hepplewhite, 17809. 

5 The Upholsterer and Cabinetmaker’s Drawing Book by T. Sheraton, 1791. 


he also brought out another in 1801-35; and one was 
published in 18077 after his death. It is difficult to find 
copies of the last book, but the second, which shows the 
designer’sless well-known Empirestyle, had agreat influence 
on the American made fancy chair if we are to judge from 
comparison of these illustrations. For that reason the type 
has become known as the Sheraton fancy. On a few rare oc- 
casions, we finda painted American piece whose design traces 
back to Hepplewhite, but thousands of chairs exist bear- 
ing the unmistakable inheritance of Sheraton design. 
The popularity of the Sheraton fancy chair was wide- 
spread. By 1800 we find old newspaper advertisements fairly 
bristling with the mention of “fancy chairs” and “fancy chair 
manufactories” 
where “those who 
wish to purchase 
chairs of the new- 
est fashions are 
requested to call 
and suit them- 
‘selves to their sat- 
isfaction in price 
and quality.’’s 


6 The Cabinet Diction- 
ary by Sheraton 


7 The Cabinet-maker, 
Upholsterer, and General 
Artists’ Enc.bySheraton. 


advertisements as: 
“WINDSOR AND 
FAN CY “CHATTER 
MANUFACTURY. 
Those who wish to pur- 


fashions, are requested 
to call at this chair man- 
ufactory where they may 
suit themselves to their 
satisfaction in price and 
quality. 

“Chairs repaired and 
repainted to look as good 
as new.” —From the Co/- 
umbian Centinel, Apr.17, 
1802. 

““6 sets of fancy chairs, 
2sorushbottomedditto” 
(meaning slatbacks) Co/- 
umbian Centinel, Jan. 29, 
1806. 

“4 sets of fancy chairs, 
20 sets of bamboo chairs 
ornamented with gilt.” 
The Boston Patriot, Jane 
22 Lotte 

‘A variety of genteel and useful furniture nearly new, gilt and other chairs.” 
Boston Patriot, March 30, 1811. 

“Black and gilt chairs.”” Boston Patriot, May 4, 1811. 

“to sets of bamboo and gilt chairs, custom made.” Boston Patriot, June 1, 1811. 

“Philadelphia fancy chairs; bamboo and straw bottomed ditto.” New England 
Palladium, August 26, 1817. 

“Fancy, bamboo and windsor chairs.” Columbian Centinel, September 25, 1825. 

“236 fancy chairs, some of which are New York patterns.” From a factory 
being sold. What was a New York pattern? Columbian Centinel, December, 1825. 

“A set of 12 single and 2 arm fancy chairs with cane seats, English made.” 
Columbian Centinel, January 8, 1825. 

“Set of Grecian rosewood chairs, fancy chairs and ottomans.” Independent 
Chronicle and Boston Patriot, January 23, 1833. 

‘Elegant New York Fancy chairs.” Independent Chronicle and Boston Patriot, 
June 5, 1833. 
“48 common fancy back chairs” (common may mean wooden seat). Alas, 


March 17, 1842. 
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8 See such newspaper _ 
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The fact that such advertisements usual- 
ly end with “N.B. Chairs repaired, var- 
nished and regilt’”’ shows that “fancy” 
meant painted. 

From 1800 to 1840, or later, the fancy 
chair held its popularity, varying, of 
course, in style, as art always follows 
the character of those who practise it 
and those who patronize it. 

We find this painted furniture falling 
into three general classes. The earliest 
follows Sheraton quite closely and there- 
fore deserves to be known as the true 
Sheraton fancy. The second type shows 


the influence of effort toward quantity 


production and lower costs;—it is almost 
entirely stencilled furniture. The last 
class, being decadent, makes us mourn 
our lost art. Examples of this class carry 
crude stencil decorations, or plain strip- 
ing as a very unsatisfactory substitute. 

The true Sheraton fancy chair is a 
work of art. It was well designed, built 
with care and skill, and decorated with 
an artist’s hand. Leg turnings exhibit 


Me LUT ges f 
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Fig. 72— SHeraton Fancy Cuarr (7877) 


From the advertisement of Thomas C. 
Hayward, Boston, in New England Palla- 
dium, July 11, 1817. Shaped upper spat and 
light seat frame are worth noting. Cour- 
tesy of the Widener Library. 


small details which must have required 
much effort and which display a great 
similarity to Sheraton designs. Some 
chairs had pierced scrolls or interlaced 
ribbon slats decorating their backs. We 
find tiny balls between narrow strips in 
pure Sheraton fashion. Many had round 
fronts to their rush seats, which involved 
much labor in bending and gluing, not 
to mention decorating. Armchairs were 
much fewer in number, and are therefore 
the prizes to be sought by the collector. 
A round front armchair is a possession 
to boast about! 

There were many different finishes for 
the Sheraton fancy chair, from imitation 
rosewood, mahogany and satinwood, to 
such Eolors as soft green, yellow, oyster 
gray, brown and black. The decorations 
were sometimes in gold leaf and some- 
times painted, but in so far as I can dis- 
cover, never stencilled. We must, of 
course, except the transition piece, which 
always comes along to disturb our calcu- 
lations. A round front chair carrying a 


Fig. 13 — SHERATON Fancy Cuair 
(ce. 7810-787 4) 
Restored by the author to original pattern 
which had been obscured by thirteen coats 
of paint. Original tint, decorated in white 
with touches of black. Type closely re- 
sembles Fig. 7. From the author's collection. 


Fig. 14 — SHERATON Fancy CHAIR 


(c. 1875) 

The decoration is not original, but the 
type bears close resemblance to that 
shown in Fig. 2. Note fluted legs. Courtesy 
of Mrs. T. S. W ‘o0ds. 


Fig. 15—Fancy CHAIR 

Very unusual cresting in vigorous Empire 
design. Reed turnings of legs and bottom 
feet seem to place this not long in advance 
of the subsequent Hitchcock type. Opin- 
ions will differ as to date. Somewhere be- 
tween 1810 and 1815 seems a reasonable 
assumption. From the author's collection. 
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stencil décoration—if such a thing exists—should really be 
placed at the head of the list under the second or sten- 
cilled classification. Usually,—decoration, like hand- 
writing, reflects the most up-to-the-minute characterist- 
ics, and may be more surely relied on as an index of date 
than may construction. 

Either the Sheraton fancy chair affected the American 
Windsor, or the Windsor influenced one aspect of the 
fancy. This is not surprising, for it was very often the 
well established Windsor chair manufactory that turned 
to the making of fancy chairs when they became “the 
newest fashion.” So we find such combinations as Windsor 
chairs with oval or octagonal placques for decorating, 
and ‘‘bamboo” legs and stretchers (bamboo chairs are 
one form of Sheraton fancy). And on the other hand there 
are fancy chairs which have their front legs splayed in 
true Windsor fashion. This outward slant is so typical of 
American made chairs that it 1s almost universal. While 
I do not believe that all fancy chairs with straight front 
legs are “English made,” I do believe that some few of 
them may be. We do not find in America, at least, Eng- 
lish painted chairs with legs set at an angle with the seat; 
so we may presume that, at first, American designers fol- 
lowed their models very closely, but, knowing from ex- 
perience that raking adds to the stability of a chair, 
they adopted this means of strengthening the frail fancy 
type. 

As to decorations: the pure Sheraton fancy chair fol- 
lows its English predecessor quite closely. Gold leaf is 
frequently used in this early style, disappearing com- 
pletely when the far easier method of stencilling with 
bronze powder was discovered. In gold leaf we find scrolls 
of acanthus leaves, drapery and tassels, or conventional- 
ized sprays of flowers with lance shaped leaves. We also 
find in black or color such classical motifs as cupid’s 
bow and quiver of arrows, urns, rosettes, and garlands 
—all of which are traceable to Sheraton design books. 

Although many of these decorations are exceedingly 
well executed, we must acknowledge that the American 
chair does not exhibit such perfection in painting as the 
English chair in painted satinwood. The finesse which is 
lacking in the design is made up for, however, by the ex- 
pert striping which these chairs received. This fine lining 
is drawn with an unwavering hand and follows the con- 
tour of the chair without a single deviation. Oftentimes 
we find this striping in double and triple rows, which is 
very difficult to execute. Different colors are used for 
these narrow lines, sometimes black, sometimes yellow, 
red, or green, but always sharply contrasting with the 
ground color. 

Side by side with the fancy chair is the Sheraton fancy 
tray, which exhibits all the previously enumerated char- 
acteristics of painstaking construction, expert decoration 
in gold leaf and color, and masterly striping. I daresay 
that many of these trays, being quite elaborate, came 
from England, especially those with pictures of beautiful 
ladies adorning the centers. Trays with a pierced “gal- 
lery” edge, or pierced lattice edge, belong to the Shera- 
ton fancy group, and one would expect to find a very 
beautiful formal decoration upon them. Most round cor- 


nered trays bear a stencilled decoration and therefore do 
not date before 1817, but a few have gold leaf decora- 
tions which place them in this earlier Sheraton fancy 
period. 

Painted furniture in America did not start with the 
Sheraton fancy chair. A few seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century examples of decorated chests have 
been found in the Conneéticut valley and in the Pennsyl- 


vania Dutch region. We also know that certain pieces of — 


furniture were lacquered, for Nehemiah Partridge adver- 
tised in 1712 in a Boston newspaper “to do all sorts of 
Japan work’’.! From this date on I suppose that furni- 
ture, in America, sometimes received a finish of plain 
black, dull red or dark green paint, colors suggested by 
oriental lacquer. The following advertisement inter- 
ests me: 


Warranted Green Windsor chairs may be had at William Blake’s Shop 
in Fore St., next to the Draw-Bridge, Boston, where is made and for sale 
at a low price, Round top chairs, fan back garden chairs, soffas, stuff seat 
chairs and a large asso1tment of dining chairs, painted equally as well as 
those made at Philadelphia.2 


We should like to ask William Blake if he meant that the 
dining chairs were painted and perhaps decorated? Would 
that we knew! But at any rate, we are given the hint that 
Philadelphia ranked highest in the field of painted furni- 
ture at this date. Later on, New York and Baltimore 


furniture figures prominently in advertisements of fancy 
chairs. 


The student of furniture decoration would do well to — 


study minutely the Sheraton fancy type of ornament, 
because it represents the finest type of simple decoration. 
It always takes into account the form of a chair, whose 
structural parts are accented by striping or design, and, 
obviously, the decoration fits its space. 

Never, before or since, has the painted ornamentation 
of furniture reached such a degree of excellence as in 
France and England at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. To Sheraton and to those French and Italian sources 
whence he derived the inspiration for his art, we are in- 
debted for our fancy chairs of early American days. Our 
American decorations are simpler, but nevertheless their 
careful designing and execution, as well as their har- 
monious coloring, make them appealing to lovers of 
things antique. 


1 Partridge’s advertisement in the Boston News Letter for March 31, 1712, 


reads as follows:— 

“There is lately come from England an Engine which grinds Chocholat very 
well. If any Person would have Cocoa ground or Chocholat ready made, they 
may be accommodated on reasonable and moderate terms by Mr. Nehemiah 
Partridge at Mistress Fordag’s in Treamount Street, Boston, near the Orange 
Tree where all sorts of Japan Work are also done by him.” 

The next year he advertised (Boston News Letter, September 21-28, 1713): 

“All sorts of paints and oyl to be sold at wholesale and retayle by Mr. Nehe- 
miah Partridge, japanner, upon the Mill Bridge, Boston likewise all sorts of 
japanning painting and all sorts of dials to be made and done by the said Par- 
tridge at reasonable rates.” 

Apparently Partridge was a mechanic, rather than a furniture maker. “Japan 
work” here may quite well, therefore, have reference to the varnish painting of 
machinery and metals, and not of furniture. 

Another early advertisement of an auction in the Boston Gazette for March 
6, 1732, refers to “cain chairs and black chairs” these not improbably of the 
Flemish type usually of beech or maple and painted black. 

In the same year the Boston Gazette for O&tober 16 publishes an advertise- 
ment of a lottery among whose prizes is mentioned a “clock . . . in a japanned 
case, in imitation of tortoise shell and gold.” 

2 Independent Chronicle, June 18, 1789. 
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Fig. 7— INMATES OF THE HoME 
This family has been accumulating for several years. 


A Home for Aged Dolls 


By Bertua M. Larkin 


HOME for the Aged:—not aged men and women 
nor even animals, but dolls! The dolls little New 
England girls played with from fifty to one hun- 

dred years ago. I conduct such an establishment, and it is 

very well patronized. The inmates of my home are of many 
kinds. Some of the oldest ones are wholly of wood with 
jointed arms and legs; they have very rosy cheeks, blue 
eyes and painted black hair. There are others with wooden 
arms and legs, “composition” heads, and kid bodies still so 
stiff that the poor things cannot unbend enough to sit 
down. They belong to the era of pantalettes and have their 
hair arranged in most astonishing ways. The very small 
dolls of this same period are made wholly of wood. Next in 
age come those with cloth bodies and china or Parian 


heads, arms and legs; the china heads always have black 
hair, and the Parian heads flaxen hair. 


This family has been accumulating—if families may be 


said to accumulate—for several years. Some members, on 
‘their arrival, were in perfect health, while others needed 
‘surgical treatment. But these latter responded quickly to 
love and care and were soon able to take their places in the 


family circle. Some came scantily clad, while others 
brought their trunks, and Betsey even had a tiny bandbox 
with her, containing her bonnet. This bandbox is oval in 
shape and made like the large ones in every respect. It is 


two inches high and is covered with a red and green small- 
figured wall paper. 

This is a very democratic family. The lady in a silk gown 
hobnobs quite informally and intimately with her less 
fortunate sister clad in simple calico or gingham. Like 
other old folk some of these dolls have their favorite places 
in the home. Arabella, with her stiff yellow curls, looks 
down, sphinx-like, from oe top of the highboy, while 
Sarah Adams lives in the old Queen’s ware soup tureen. 
Nancy Noyes sits in a little flag-bottomed rocking chair 
under the table, while Ann Rozella Weston appears equally 
comfortable reclining + in an old coverless bandbox. Betsey 
prefers to be by herself and spends most of her time repos- 
ing in her own brass-trimmed leather-covered trunk. June 
Williams and Charlotte Littlefield arrived about the same 
time, and they sit side by side in the old banister back arm- 
chair. Charlotte wears a beautiful red dress trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon. The neck is cut low and the skirt 1s 
very full. 

Alice is the largest one of all—thirty-two inches tall. All 
her clothes, even the shoes and stockings, were worn first 
by some little girl many years ago. Olive Beverly Smith is 
a recent arrival. She came in her little old two-wheeled 
chaise, and she and the chaise seemed to be so much a part 
of each other that she has been allowed to remain in it ever 
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Fig, 2— Favorite Nooxks 


Ann Rozella Weston reclines comfortably in a coverless bandbox, while the old Queen’s 


ware tureen harbors Sarah Adams. 


since. She wears a plaid 
calico dress, white 
stockings and black an- 
kle ties, and looks very 
dignified in her exclu- 
sive vehicle. 

Then there are three 
small dolls who rest un- 
ceasingly on cotton bat- 
ting in a little old glass 
covered box. They have 
evidently always been 
in this box, for they are 
beautifully dressed, one 
in light blue silk, the 
other two in dotted 
muslin, and the largest 
of the three, although 


: Fig. 7 — Basy EstHer 
less than three inches g3 


Susan, two and one-half inches high, is a useful 
member of society, since her full red skirt is filled 
with emery powder. Rachel, her back broken and 
both arms dislocated, was found in a farmhouse 
so far from the regular routes of travel that her 
rescuer was obliged to spend the night there. 

One day a friend said, ‘““My Nancy has lived in 
the attic a good many years and I think the time 
has come when I ought to put her in an asylum, 
so I am going to bring her over to live with your 
dolls!’ So now Nancy Noyes is a much respected 


member of the group. Caroline Rice and Mary 


Bickford were also brought here by their owners. 
Mary Bickford, about five inches long, is a dainty 
little Parian doll. She is dressed in a pink flowered 
muslin gown. 

Ann Rozella is one of the old rag dolls,and came 
from a town a long dis- 
tance away. Her owner, 
an old lady, seemed glad 
to know that Ann Roz- 
ella, the doll that she 
had kept all her life, was 
going where she would 
always becared for. Ann 


wide and always keeps 
her bonnet on. 

In this home there 
are many more dolls 
of all periods, kinds 
and sizes. Two are so 
tiny that they have to 
be kept in a box. One 
is less than an inch long 
and the other a bit 


is very short and very ~ 


Seventy years of repose in her basket cradle have developed in Esther a beautiful spirit 
of bland serenity which even the overpowering proximity of Ann Rozella cannot disturb. more, and both have 


trimmed pantalettes jointed arms and legs. 
and a tiny Shaker bonnet. They all have jointed legs and One day an invitation came for some of the smaller dolls 
arms. On the back of this box is written in a very fine, old- to visit a museum in a neighboring city. The invitation was 
fashioned hand, “‘Had these dolls since I was a 
very little girl, somewhere about four years old.” 
But she who, from infancy to age, had owned this 
trio can never have really played with them. They 
are too unrufHled. Perhaps the family motto was 
that such fine dollies were to be seen and not 
stirred, to be peeked at from time to time but not 
played with. 

One happy characteristic of dolls is their free- 
dom from evidences of nervous wear and tear. 
They may suffer destruction and they become old, 
but they are never aged. Baby Esther, her waxen 
face framed in a little white cap, slumbers in her 
wicker cradle just as she did seventy years ago. 
She wears a hand-embroidered dress with low 
neck and short sleeves. She is ten inches long. 
Sarah Adams, after receiving the right treatment, 
will walk in a very stately manner about three 
feet. She is adorned with a plaid silk skirt, made 
very full, a velvet coat and a little flat hat of the 
early sixties. 


in length, wears lace- 


| 


Fig, 4— TEMPERAMENTAL VANITY 
While they never indulge in noisy chatter, the inmates of the Home express volumes in 
their countenances. It is quite clear which are the most amiable. 
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accepted and the dolls made 
ready for the trip. At first it 
seemed as if “Matildy,” one 
of the wooden ones, would 
have to stay at home because 
she had literally “nothing to 
_ wear,” but fortunately Bet- 
sey had brought with her a 
trunk full of clothes which 
just fitted “Matildy” who 
was thus enabled to go in fine 
array. The dolls were con- 
_ sidered too precious to trust 
to the express or parcels 
post, so it had to be a per- 
sonally conducted tour, and 
they made the trip both 
ways by automobile, for 
“some of them the first ex- 
perience of the kind. 

This family is increasing all the time. Of course, there 
are many more that I have not even heard of yet that 
will sometime find a home here with the others; and what- 
“ever their condition, they will be made welcome and given 
a place in the contented family. 
_ Whether or not there exists anywhere else a home for 
aged dolls I am sure I do not know. By “home” I do not 
mean a domesticated collection of carefully guarded 
specimens laid away by numerical classification in drawers, 
and representing in each individual a careful choice based 
exclusively upon considerations of nationality, rarity or 
good looks. Neither do I mean a museum. To my mind 
any self-respecting doll is entitled to enjoy some degree of 
privacy. To be set within a glass case as open to curious 
inspection as a gold fish globe cannot but prove a strain 
upon the sensibilities of any doll of native refinement and 
proper upbringing. 

Dolls exhibit peculiar idiosyncrasies just as human 
beings do. Consider for a moment Sarah Adams’ pref- 
erence for passing her existence in a soup tureen. To be 


Fig. 5—Ouive BEvERLY Surrn 


fuses to leave. 


Fig. 6— Perrect Democracy 
Silk and gingham fraternize, but Olive Beverly Smith says this crowd “Don’t handsome much.” 
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She came in her two-wheeled chaise, which she occupies with dignity and re- 


yey 


sure, no human being would 
select quite that type of 
abode, but Sarah can cite 
excellent precedents in sup- 
port of her mode of life. 
Were she disposed toward 
argument she might remind 
us of how Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin-eater, whose wife’s 
flighty tendencies caused 
him considerable distress of 
mind, eventually solved his 
problem by consigning his 
better half to a pumpkin 
shell, where, we are vera- 
sea be because poetically, 
informed, “he kept her very 
well.” And furthermore, if 
Diogenes won fame and fa- 
vor by making his home ina 
tub, why should not Sarah Adams be permitted to occupy 
quarters in a close equivalent of that utensil? 

On the whole I think it must be admitted that dolls are 
no more outlandish in their tastes than are human beings. 
In their personal relations I am sure that they are far 
more considerate and forbearing. 

Never have I ever heard from the members of my house- 
hold a single word in criticism of the management of the 
institution whose bounty they enjoy. Can those respon- 
sible for the conduct of any other eleemosynary establish- 
ment say as much? I doubt it. 

I state these things for the benefit and encouragement 
of those who may be contemplating the establishment of 
some kind of refuge home. Let it be for dolls. Dolls are 
permanently and unfailingly satisfying and their gratitude 
is of that agreeable type which expresses itself in good 
behavior rather than in flattery. And, above all, particu- 
larly in their home life, dolls differ so notably and pleasing 
ly from such human beings as one usually encounters that it 
is a joy to superintend a home for them. 
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Boston Earthenware : Frederick Mear, Potter 


| 


ARE produced at the United States Pottery, 
Bennington, Vermont, with the lustrous “Rock- 
ingham” glaze and the “1849” mark, encounters 
a close imitation in the product of the Boston Earthenware 
Manufacturing Company, East Boston, Massachusetts. 
So closely do specimens of the two wares resemble each 
other, in weight, in body and in glaze, that unmarked spec- 
imens might easily be confused, even by the practised eye. 

The Boston product thus far examined lacks the 
“enamel,” Mr. Fenton’s “Patent” which gave that smooth 
brilliant glaze to 
the better pieces 
made at Benning- 
ton. But all Rock- 
ingham waremade 
at Bennington 
does not possess 
this enamel finish. 
‘There= 1sealsoma 
mossy appearance 
—a feathering of 
the edges of the 
mottling—in 
United States Pot- 
tery specimens, 
which connois- 
seurss ave cons 
sidered diagnostic 
and determina- 
tive. This “‘feath- 
ering’ is equally 
pronounced and characteristic in the Boston ware. Like- 
wise, the yellow color of the body, the transparency of the 
glaze, the yellow-brown mottling in the Boston ware are al- 
most identical with these characteristics in products from 
Bennington. 

There are, however, features which help to eliminate un- 
certainty. Thus far, the only definitely known piece of 
Boston earthenware is marked: perhaps this ware was al- 
ways marked. The capacity of the small, two kiln pottery 
where it was made must have been quite limited. The en- 
terprise, further, was of short duration. Thus the infre- 
quency of Boston ware as compared with the more exten- 
sive Bennington product is apparent. 

This one marked piece of Boston earthenware was se- 
cured by me in Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts, in 1912. 
Since then I have found hundreds of United States Pottery 
specimens but no more from Boston. At first, in view of the 
resemblance of the piece to ware from Bennington, I 
thought it possible that it might have been made by the 
Vermont potters, and stamped with a private mark of a 
jobber or dealer in Boston for his exclusive trade. Recently, 
however, I have discovered in the Boston Directory adver- 
tising pages for 1853 proof of the Boston Pottery’sindepend- 
ent existence.* In this directory occurs a wood cut of Mr. 


*Page 1g. Also occurs in 1854 directory, but not thereafter. 


Fig. 7 — Nappy (c. 7853) 


Made and marked by the Boston Earthenware Manufacturing Company, a short-lived concern whose 
product much resembles that of Bennington. From the author's collection. 


By Burton Nose GATEs 


Frederick Mear’s factory on Condor Street, East Boston. 
Mear is first mentioned as residing in Boston in 1852 (at 
33 Eutaw Street). This may be considered the beginning 
date of the pottery. In 1853 his wares were offered for sale 
in Boston at the store of William F. Homer & Co., 15 
Union Street, “Frederick Mear, Agent.” The Homer store 
was a general store for crockery, glass, and wall paper. 
Frederick Mear’s business relations with the Homer Com- 
pany continued during five years: 1867 is the last year in 


which he is recorded as “Agent” for his pottery. In 1858 he 


is put down mere- 
ly as a “potters 
residing at 79 
Trenton Street, 


without mention 
of his works. It 
must beconcluded 
that this marks 
the end of his 


the final reference 
to him in Boston. 
Whither did he go? 
I hope that some- 
one can*tell. It is 
recorded that he 
wasa potter before 
his Boston enter- 
prise; yet very little 
is known of him. 

I find him referred to in Barber*: — “Messrs. Salt 
& Mear went to East Liverpool [Ohio] and commenced 
making yellow and Rockingham wares, in the building 


Fig. 2— Facrory Mark (actual size) 
This mark appears impressed on the bottom of the nappy 
illustrated above. 


called the ‘Mansion House,’ in 1841.” The partners were 
James Salt and Frederick Mear. In 1841 they were joined 
by John Hancock,{ an English potter from Hanley and 

*Edwin A. Barber, Pottery and Porcelain of the United States, New York, 1909, 


p- 201. 
{Lbid., p. 156. 


East Boston, and 


efforts, for this is © 
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Fig. 3— Tue Boston EarTHENWARE et: (7853) 
Part of an advertisement of the wares of this plant. Published in the Boston 
Directory of 1853. 


Staffordshire, but also with nearly twenty years’ experi- 
ence in various factories in the United States. John Han- 
cock died in 1842 in East Liverpool, a circumstance which, 


without doubt, caused further changes in Mear’s career. 


Potters, like printers, were itinerant and shifting. Mr. Han- 
cock’s son; Frederick, is found on the staff of potters in 
Bennington in 1851. I cannot but wonder whether Mear 
drifted in the same direction, learned processes in vouge 
there and continued eastward to Boston as a competitor 
of the Vermont works. 

There*can be little doubt that the two works were in 
some way related, which raises interesting questions to the 
pottery student. I am hopeful that further examples of 
Boston ware will now come to light, which will answer more 
definitely one question. What were the products of the 
East Boston factory? Were they entirely utilitarian, as 
nappies, pie plates, bowls and pitchers, or were attempts 
in the decorative field also undertaken? 

The marked example here illustrated is an ordinary utili- 
tarian piece, a nappy, measuring 934 inches by 2) inches 
high. The glaze was applied by the spatter process, as used 
at Bennington. It has yellow-brown mottling, with slight 
iridescence like that developed in many pieces of Benning- 
ton ware. The body is of yellow ware. The mark is im- 
pressed and measures 13/16 inch by 14 inches. The 
nappy appears to have been pressed and perhaps hand 
finished. Thickness, weight, contour and general appear- 
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IMPORTER OF CHINA‘ 
lOLES — Lee on 


Solar Lamps, Girandolen, ‘Table Garry Britannia 
Ware, Silver-plated Table and Tea Spoons, Forks 
and Butter Knives, Casters and Japanned Tea 
Trays, and Furnishing Goods generally. 


NOS. 15 & 17 UNION STREBET. 


Fig. 4— A Cutna SuHop In Boston IN THE 1850's 
From a wood-cut advertising the establishment of William F. Homer, pub- 
lished in the Boston Directory of 1853. In this shop were sold the wares of the 
Boston Earthenware Manufacturing Company. The cut is particularly inter- 
esting for the evidence which it gives, in the delineation of the show windows, 
of the shapes of various lamps presumably popular at the time. 


ance are unmistakably characteristic of the United States 
Pottery at Bennington. 


- The writer of these notes would enjoy corresponding with anyone hav- 
ing information relating to Frederick Mear or his East Boston factory. 
Address 24 Charlotte St., Worcester, Mass.—Eb. 
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Fig. 7 — AMERICAN KNIVES 
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The upper left knife is a bowie, six-inch blade. Since it is sharpened on one side only, like a chisel, it evidently belonged to an Indian. The 
knife at the upper right isan American fighting knife, with white metal guard and mountings; plowed up in the “Free States,’ Fauquier 
County, Virginia; the original bone, or wooden, part of the handle had rotted off. The weapon showed evidences of having been in the ground 


for a long time. Six-inch blade. 
The others, in order, are: 


“Arkansas tooth-pick” made from a blacksmith’s rasp; this was made at a blacksmith’s shop during the Civil War, near where Booth 


hid, after assassinating Lincoln. Twelve-inch blade. 


Frontier knife; adapted for throwing; probably belonged to early French Canadian in the old Oregon country; crudely made. Eleven-inch blade. 
An attempt at a bowie knife; crudely made by a miner in the mountains of Oregon; blade seven and one-half inches. 


Crude home-made knife; eight-inch blade. 


The Fine Art of Stabbing 


By J. Nettson Barry 


LMOST any collection of antiques is likely to in- 
clude at least one dagger, because the kind of peo- 
ple who used the antiques often, incidentally, 

owned a dagger or two as well. In the atmosphere of estab- 
lished respectability which permeates the artistic and the 
ancient, the weapon is like the proverbial black sheep, a 
sort of very naughty boy in 
a school of very good chil- 
dren. Yet such weapons are 
treasured among antiques 
because they are interest- 
ing. People who carried dag- 
gers usually had very de- 
cided reasons for doing so; 
and, just as a man is known 
by the quality of his friends, 
so, in the old days, the kind 


Fig. 2— InpDIAN KNIVES 


The larger one is made from a species of slate and was 
found in Oregon; seven and one-half inches long. The 
small stone is a scalping knife, chipped from obsidian. 


of dagger which a man bore constituted his badge of char- 
acter. This 1s one of the facts which gives fascination to 
collecting these weapons. 

It is difficult to obtain the authentic history of an old 
weapon. I am always suspicious of specimens which are 
advertised as having finished off Caesar, or as once owned 
by some famous person. Personally, again, I 
do not care to bring into my home anything 
which is known to have specifically unpleas- 
ant associations. It is the light which they 
throw upon temperament and character that 
makes daggers interesting to me. 

I was once in a barber 
shop in the South when the 
colored hair-dresser in- 
formed his assistant that, 
as two of his friends had 


Fig. } — Pocket Knire-Pisto1 
Shoots .22 calibre cartridges. 


_ just had an altercation, it would be 
well, in case either of them should 
drop in for a friendly call, to watch 
the razors. Every one knows the 
_ story of the negro, who in purchas- 
ing a razor, declined a safety, and 
insisted upon one of the old fash- 
ioned type as he desired to use it 
_ for “social” purposes. Now the rea- 
“son that the southern darkeys pre- 


weapon is found in their manner of 
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The knife is essentially a weapon 
for close personal contest: so it 
illustrates the fighting instin@ of 
human nature in the raw. An Ital- 
ian whom I once called upon, think- 
ing that I had come upon an un- 
friendly errand, seized a butcher 
knife, which had been lying upon 
the table. Fortunately a tactful 
word reassured him; but instead of 
quietly laying the knife aside, his 
temperamental excitement caused 
him to drive it almost through the 
top of the table, with a blow that 
fairly shook his little house. I 
thought that the blade would never 
stop quivering. Here was a cheerful 
illustration of the racial character- 
istic which developed the Roman 
sword and the stiletto. 


striking a blow. Instead of 
the straight, forward thrust 
of the white man, the negro 
is fond of a sweeping stroke. 
Hence he finds the shaving 
instrument admirably 
adapted to his needs. 

It is this same slashing 
form of striking which has 
produced the Turkish scim- 
itar. It is equally applicable 
to the use of the machete, 
which was originally a knife 
to cut sugar cane. Old-time 
sailormen had to pull the 
tropes to hoist the heavy 
sails, and thus developed 
huge muscles in their shoul- 
ders and backs, with the 
result that the cutlass be- 
came their weapon. The old 
broadsword was adapted to 
a similar style of offensive 
technique. All such weapons 
illustrate the cutting stroke. 
On the other hand, the Ro- 
man legions conquered the 
world by means of the short 
pointed sword, which was 
intended to be thrust at the 
faces of the foe. The rapier 
of more recent time illus- 


a a razor instead of a dagger as a 
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. — Purippine DaccErs 
. Shaped in imitation of bowie knife, but not in line with handle. This is due 


to the characteristic twisting method of stabbing. Handle of horn of the 
water buffalo; iron mounted. Blade, seven inches. 


. Brass mounted; handle made from horn of water buffalo. Blade nine and one- 


half inches. 

Brass mounted, wooden handle. Blade six and one-half inches. 

Its form indicates an attempt to follow the shape of an old Spanish dagger, 
but retaining the snake-like blade popular with Malays. The guard and four 
sections of the handle are made from the horn of the water buffalo; the other 
four sections are made from ivory. Blade, seven inches. 


. Wooden handle, ferrule and guard from one piece of solid brass. Blade five 


and one-half inches. 


. Mounted with brass like bronze. Handle made from the horn of the water 


buffalo. Eleven and one-half-inch blade. 


. Crude wooden handle; iron ferrule. The scabbard is made of two pieces of 


wood, bound with bamboo. A blow can be struck without first withdrawing 
the blade, which will cut its way out. This specimen appears to have been 
so used, as the present bands are not in the same places as the original ones. 
Ten and one-half-inch blade. 


. Brass ferrule and butt cap; handle made from horn of the water buffalo; the 


scabbard is made from two pieces of wood, bound with bamboo. The blade 
will cut its way out, so that, in an emergency, it is unnecessary to draw the 
blade from the scabbard. Twelve and one-half-inch blade. 


trates the same principle. For closer quarters the dagger, 
the dirk, the stiletto and the poignard were used with the 
forward stab. These weapons illustrate the thrusting punch. 

In the East Indies a characteristic twist accompanies the 
stab, and this process has resulted in the development of 
daggers with a peculiar shape. Just as David, when prepar- 
ing to fight Goliath, selected a weapon in keeping with his 
temperament and ability, so the individual and the race il- 
lustrate their characteristics in the kind of arms they employ. 


Fig. 5 — NorWEGIAN SHEATH KNIFE 
Made by hand during the evenings of a long winter. 


Just as the American 
schoolboy takes off his coat 
to fight, so the Italian rolls 
up his sleeves, each giving 
freedom to the muscles 
about to be employed. This 
temperamental use of the 
arm is seen in other things 
than daggers. What with us 
are two useless ornamental 
buttons on our coatsleeves, 
are useful fastenings in 
Italy, where the sleeves are 
sometimes buttoned to the 
elbows, so as to be the more 
readily loosened. 

In northern Europe the 
dirk or dagger was usually 
intended as a guard to ward 
off a blow from a sword, or 
for use in the secondary 
stage of combat, as when 
Roderick Dhu had been dis- 
armed by Fitz James. In 
southern Europe the poig- 
nard, or stiletto, was rather 
for a sudden and unexpected 
assault, to direct a quick 
sharp blow at some vital 
spot. I own a specimen of 
Spanish dagger, with ivory 
handle and gold-plated scab- 
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Fig. 6— Home—Mape Knives 
a. Handle wrapped with sheet brass. Carried by a junk collector who claimed 
he had found it. Five and one-half-inch blade. 
4. Handle made from section of a deer horn. Apparently used for throwing. 
Eight-inch blade. 


bard. It was used by a farmer in southern Maryland to cut 
holes in hams, in order that they might be hung up for 
smoking. The man could not give the history of this piece, 
beyond its having been in his family for a century. The in- 
teresting consideration was that the weapon had been de- 
signed for the purpose of penetrating flesh, and he had 
adapted it to his peaceful but similar needs. 

Another Spanish dagger in my collection has over sev- 
enty pieces of carved ivory and semi-precious stones inlaid 
on the hilt. The tendency to decorate such fiendish instru- 
ments, so that they become part of the personal adorn- 
ment, presents a combination of the esthetic and the cruel 
which suggests temperamental characteristics. 

A Matabele dagger from Africa indicates much the same 
combination of viciousness and vanity on the part of the 
owner. The hilt and the scabbard are wound with wire, 


both brass and copper. The blade is double edged, grooved 


Fig. 8 — CHINESE AND JAPANESE KNIVES 

a. Japanese dagger, brass mounting, handle of carved bone; butt cap missing. 
Eight-inch blade. 

4. Japanese knife carried in a socket of sword scabbard; portion ground as the 

blade, four inches. 
(It is said that it was formerly customary to have a brass effigy soldered 
upon these daggers, which was similar to a European coat-of-arms. After 
killing an enemy in battle the Japanese warrior would stick this sword-knife 
in the body, as a sort of visiting card, so as to show who had killed him, it 
being considered impolite to fail to do this. But I have not been able to 
verify the statement.) 

c. Chinese knife. Ferrule and guard are made from one piece of solid brass. 
Brass butt tip. When the carved wooden handle is slightly moistened, the 
design changes. It is ground so as to give an upward, backward blow. Seven 
and one-half-inch blade. 


Fig. 7 

a. Knife with seven-inch blade and hard rubber handle. Manufactured. Pur- 
chased from an Italian, who was carrying it in a home-made sheath. 

4. Copy of an old Spanish dagger, made in the Philippines, from the iron of a 
wagon wheel. Crude wooden handle. Blade nine inches. 

c. Knife from the trenches in the Great War. Turned wooden handle; undoubt- 
edly originally intended for a pruning knife. Blade seven inches. 

d. Crude knife, made from a file; handle is a section of axe helve. Blade seven 
and one-half inches. 


on one side like a hollow ground razor. It must have taken 
an immense amount of time to fabricate such an instru- 
ment; and yet, since the blade is only three and one-half 
inches long, I find difficulty in understanding how it could 
be used as a weapon. I have waded through about twenty 
books on Africa in the hope of finding some characteristic 
of the Matabeles which might explain the temperament 
which would produce such a dagger. Possibly such an in- 
strument might be used effectively to sever the jugular 
vein, provided an unsuspecting enemy could be approached 
from behind. Certainly no American would ever think of 


spending so much time and putting so much ornament 


upon a dagger possessed of such a short and fragile blade. 

In Norway the short winter days cause the members of a 
household to spend long evenings grouped around the fire. 
It is customary for the hired man to employ this time in 
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Fig. 9 


a. Dagger obtained from a descendant of the old French nobility. Six-inch | 
blade; silver ferrule and hilt cap. Brass mounted scabbard. Handle inlaid | 


with 71 pieces of old ivory and semi-precious stones. 


yp 


one-quarter-inch blade. It originally had a fancy guard. Used by a farmer in 
southern Maryland to make holes in hams, in order that they might be hung 
up for smoking. It had been in his family for at least a century. 

c. Old French dagger, ebony handle, iron ferrule and guard; butt cap missing. 
Six-inch blade. 


. Spanish stiletto, ivory handle, ferrule and scabbard plated with gold; five and | 
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making some gift for his employer, for which, in return, he 
expects a present in the spring. I have a sheath knife so 
made, laboriously constructed from raw material. While it 
would be serviceable in a fight, it has the “‘feel’’ of a knife 
intended for ordinary purposes, a fact which reflects the 
peaceable disposition of the Scandinavian race. These 
knives are worn on the belt, at the middle of the back, so 


_ as to be reached by either hand. The Finlanders carry their 


knives thrust into their boot tops, after the manner of the 
original “boot-legger’”’ in America, who carried a bottle in 
like manner. 

I once found an excellent specimen of the primitive knife 


of the Indian, similar to those discoverable among pre- 


historic relics in Europe. It consists of a chipped stone, 
which could be used as a knife, or axe, or hoe, or even as an 
adze. Although not adapted for use as a dagger, it is the 
original form from which knives and other cutting instru- 


ments have been evolved. On the other hand, the stiletto is 


probably a development of a sharpened stick, or bone. 
Before the coming of the white man, the Indian skinned 


I his game and scalped his enemy with a sharp-edged stone. 
_ Every specimen of this kind which I have obtained is 


chipped on one side only, which seems to be characteristic. 


It is said that, even today, the Indians sharpen a steel 


knife on one side only, like a chisel. I have a bowie knive 
which has been thus sharpened. Hence I surmise that it 
probably belonged to an Indian. One can tell whether an 
Indian is left handed or not by the side on which his knife 
is sharpened. li 

We naturally think of a murderer as facing the victim 
whom he stabs. But the Chinese are noted for doing things 
quite in the opposite way from white folk. In the days of the 
pig-tail and loose garments, it was practically impossible to 
identify a Chinaman when only his back was visible. Con- 
sequently, when a tong-man wished to eliminate an enemy, 
he arranged to overtake him in a narrow street. He would 
brush past him, and then suddenly disembowel him by a 
sudden upward sweep of his knife. The expiring victim, 
seeing only the back of the assassin, would usually be un- 
able to offer an ante-mortem identification. 

The daggers used for this stealthy method of unfriendli- 
ness seem all to be made in the same shape. There is a great 
deal of character in a hand, and anyone who has ever seen 
a Chinaman take hold of one of these knives will appre- 
ciate why they are made as they are. The fore part of the 
blade is ground with a view to the upward stroke described. 


While scouring my museum specimen I discovered that, 
when the handle is slightly moistened the pattern of the 
carving undergoes change, so as to produce a different de- 
sign. A slight perspiration of the hand holding this dagger 
would produce a similar alteration. Possibly this was in- 
tended to give evidence of luck or nerve. If the tong-man 
should be suffering from an excess of timidity his moist 
palm would occasion an alteration in the design on the hilt 
of his weapon. It would suffice to warn him that there was 
“bad luck” in butchering on that day. 

In the Philippines our soldiers learned that it was not 
necessary for a native to draw his dagger from the sheath, 
which was made from two pieces of wood, bound with bam- 
boo. If a blow was struck even while the knife was still in 
its sheath, the blade would cut its way out. 

The Malay makes his kris with a wavy blade shaped 
like a snake. It is said that, when this is twisted in the flesh 
the wound will not heal. As an old darkey said “I ain’t got 
no use for no such people, nohow.” They must be rather 
annoying at times. 

Formerly, in America, practically every man on the 
frontier habitually carried a hunting knife. When they be- 
came drunk and involved in a fight, they would naturally 
use their knives, though the primary purpose of these weap- 
ons was not for fighting. The Italian stiletto, on the other 
hand, was intended solely for stabbing. None of my Ameri- 
can specimens is decorated in any way. All were intended 
for use, and not for ornament. Most of them were made 
from files. The notorious “Arkansaw toothpicks” were 
made from blacksmith rasps, as was also the original bowie 
knife, made for Colonel Bowie. This design, which he in- 
vented, has now become very popular for hunting knives, 
and also for the large blade of pocket knives. I have a 
bowie knife made by a Philippino, but he placed the blade 
at an angle with the handle. 

In some fifteen years’ experience in police courts and 
jails I have seldom found a dagger used by an American 
criminal. Some, among a certain class of women, sometimes 
carry a small stiletto for self-defense. But in general, now- 
a-days, when a crime is committed with a knife, the weapon 
is usually a common one, siezed in a moment of frenzy, 
without premeditation. A prosecuting attorney recently 
explained to me that the American criminal avoids too 
close personal contact with his victim; he does not like the 
feel of warm blood on his hands. This reflects an advance 
in our civilization which must be most gratifying. 


Fig. 7o— Arrican Daccers : : ; : ; O Py 
a. From the Matabele region. Handle and sheath made of dark red, closely grained wood, wrapped with brass wire and copper wire. One side of each edge is formed 


like a hollow-ground razor. Blade three and one-half inches long. 


b. Two-handed dagger; iron ferrule. Handle of dark red wood, carved with checks near ferrule; covered with lead beaten into a strip, and wrapped around handle. 


Ten-inch blade. 
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Odds and Ends 


By ArtHur HaypDENn 


ONDON: Recently record prices were obtained 
for old English engravings. Indeed so startling were 
the figures that quite a boom has started in col- 
lecting old English prints, and persons who have hitherto 
confined themselves to pictures have turned to the en- 
graver’s art. There is still this factor to be considered, 
that there is only one example of a painting unless the 
painter himself made a copy, as did Watts of his Hope, 
which hangs at the Victoria and Albert Museum. In re- 
gard to engravings they 
were meant to be dissemi- 
nated, and they were pulled 
off presses as is the printed 
page. Of course there are 
limited editions and early 
copies, and trial proofs and 
artist's proofs, and “‘states”’ 
innumerable, where first 
errors appear which were 
corrected afterwards. All 
these details add piquancy 
and give rarity to certain 
engravings. Sometimes only 
one or two prints are known 
to exist of a particular en- 
graver’s work. But, in the 
main, old engravings are be- 
coming better appreciated 
and will command _ higher 
prices in the future. 

In engraving we advise 
attention to the late eight- 
eenth century English line 
engravers. Buy William 
Woollett’s work, buy Rob- 
ert Strange, buy Boydell, 
buy William Sharp and 
J. K. Sherwin, and James 
Peak, James Mason, and 2 
William Walker,—all eight- 
eenth century English cop- 
per engravers, whose prices 
will some day bring treble the value they bring today. 

As to modern etching one remembers that Whistler’s 
Second Venice Set which fell flat at two guineas a print now 
sells for £3500. And there are English and Scottish etchers 
today whose prices are soaring. Frank Brangwyn, James 
McBey, Muirhead Bone, and for far-flung work over a 
wide field there is the work of Sir Frank Short, where the 
graduations shown in the plates vary from the greatest 
Jinesse that can be demanded from the etching needle to the 
broadest depth of tone almost mezzotint-like in effect. 

The potteries of Staffordshire are illimitable in their 


Empire Crock 
Richly gilded. Globe in blue enamel. Egyptian ornament on base. 


output. At a recent visit to the “Five Towns” immortal- 
ized by Whieldon, Astbury, Wedgwood, Adams, Spode, 
Minton and others, whose graves lie together in the old 
churchyards, much old matter was found bringing new 
light on disputed points. 

I illustrate an Adams jug of the period 1795 to 1800 
with the subject in relief depicting an aged Silenus with 
female attendant figure and cupids. It is interesting to see 
how this subject received different treatment from different 
hands at later periods. Bac- 
chanalian subjects offer the 
same variations which may 
sometimes be traced to an 
original source. A Silenus 
pitcher* shows broader 
treatment with a robustness 
- that is coarse in comparison — 
with the Adams pitcher. 

* ak * 

It is always interesting to 
observe the first touches of — 
the introduction of orna- — 
ment. The excavations at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii 
help to date many a piece of 
china, and of furniture too.. 
When the great classical 
revival came in Europe 
there were duplications of 
Greek and Latin designs in 
furniture and particularly in 
china. During the very first 
days of the Empire, the 
French taste was Greek, 
everything was a /a Grecque, 
but there were other touches 
derived from elsewhere. 

Everybody was searching 
for new impulses at the end 
of the restless eighteenth 
century. Edinburgh with 
its classic buildings, Dublin 
with its assimilation of Latinity, became as un-Scottish 
and as un-Irish as is possible to imagine. The three Scotch 
architects and designers, the Adams Brothers, were re- 
sponsible for most of this. They made the Quadrant in 
Regent Street, London, in Italian stucco. To-day armies 
of workmen are pulling it down. Even Wedgwood, lover 
of classicism that he was, flirted with another mistress. 

The illustration of a pastille burner with perforated cover 
and with Egyptian sphinx ornament shows this. In red 
ware, which he termed Egyptian red, he produced 
many fine pieces. The teapot illustrated is another in- 


*See Antiques for December, 1923 (Vol. IV, p. 290). 
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stance of his use of Egyptian ornament. 5 

In a similar specimen at the Victoriaand 

Albert Museum he has added a croco- 

dile as a tiny figure surmounting the lid. 
co a * 

But France had not neglected Egypt 
nor Egyptian design. Napoleon had 
fixed his ideas on Egypt to gratify his 
imagination to found an eastern empire. 
With 36,000 troops he sailed to Malta 
in 1798 and established himself there. 
Later he landed in Egypt and at the Battle of the Pyra- 
mids on the way to Cairo defeated the Mamelukes. But 
Nelson at the Battle of Aboukir Bay destroyed fifteen 
out of seventeen French men-of-war. Napoleon having 
marched into Syria 
attempted to take 
Acre but Sir Sydney 
Smith landed his sail- 
ors and defeated him. 
It is stated that here 
Napoleon poisoned 
his sick soldiers. He 
returned to Eygpt, 
beating the Turks 


slipped back to France 
where he made him- 
self First Consul in the 
Coup da’ Etat of 1799. 

All this history is 
reflected in the clock 
by Lepaute of Paris 
now in the national 
collection at Fontaine- 
bleau. Perhaps the 
Sévres panel in the Wedgwood manner is intended to 
represent La France with a flying cupid lighting the lamp 
of progress. The broken columns of dead empires, sym- 
bolical of Greece and Rome, are surmounted by the Gallic 
cock. Father Time holds a globe, around which runs a 
band with the hours marked in numerals and the minutes 
spaced. This globe revolves and a pointer in the middle 


Apams Juc (7795-2500) 
Classical subject on black glazed ground 
representing the death of Silenus. Im- 
pressed mark, Apams. Burslem Museum, 
Staffordshire, England. 


Wepewoop Rep Ware TEApor 
Egyptian relief ornament. 


near Alexandria, and: 


indicates the hour. The Egyptian orna- 
ment is prominent in the base where cir- 
cular serpents with their tails in their 
mouths circumscribe stars, the whole be- 
ing an adaptation of aTurkish symbol of 
crescent and star. The lyre in the centre 
is of mixed ornament and derivation, but 
the griffins have an affinity to Egyptian 

ornament with a hybrid leaning towards 

ancient Assyrian designs. 

* s * 

There will be much more heard of recent discoveries at 
Folkestone on the deserted cliffs. A schoolmaster and his 
daughter, aided by a few labourers, have disinterred a com- 
plete Roman fort, with 
officers’ quarters, and 
residences complete 
with furnishings and 
mural decorations. 
Glass and other ves- 
sels have also been 
found. It promises to 
be one of the most im- 
portant discoveries of 
old Roman remains 
ever made in England. 
Antiquarians are be- 
coming excited over 
what may or what 
may not turn up. By 
the way, London was 
badly “spoofed” two 
or three years ago by 
a find, at Colchester, 
of some Roman Eagles 
in bronze. They were 
supposed to have belonged to the age when Queen Boadicea 
with her hosts fell upon Colchester, then a Roman camp. 
They were put up at a great London auction sale, and all 
the journals had illustrations of their discovery, but it 
turned out that a German surgical instrument maker had 
dreamed the whole thing and had skillfully fabricated the 


Roman remains. They were laughed out of the auction room. 


> 


Wepcwoop Tripop PasTiLtLE BURNER 
Red ware, perforated cover. Egyptian 
sphinx modeled figures as supports. 
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Current Books 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in ANTIQUES may be purchased through this magazine. Address the Book Department. 


FURNITURE OF THE Pitcrim Century. By Wallace Nutting. Framingham, 
Massachusetts: Old America Company. Revised edition; 716 pages; 1500 
illustrations; 1034 x 7% inches. Price, $15.00. 

OW great is the importance of Wallace 

Nutting’s contribution to American 

antiquarian history in his Furniture 

of the Pilgrim Century is indicated 
by the brief period within which the 
first edition of the book was ex- 
hausted. Brought out in 1922, this 
imposing volume, containing some- 
thing over a thousand illustrations 
of the furniture and household ap- 
pliances of America’s first century 
of existence, is already out of 

et print. A new edition, revised, con- 

PennsyLvanta Moravian siderably enlarged, and somewhat 
Hince (seventeenth or eight- altered in arrangement, has just 
eenth century). been issued. 

In content, the most noticeable changes lie in the direction of 
the excision of certain items of furniture whose attributions as to 
place and date seemed debatable, and the substitution of other 
freshly discovered items. All told, the new book contains fifteen 
hundred illustrations as against one thousand for its predecessor. 
Particularly noteworthy is the extension of that section devoted 
to hardware. This topic, little more than sketched in the earlier 
edition, now receives extensive treatment fortified by copious 
illustration. The wealth and variety of the designs which Mr. 
Nutting has been able to bring together is really extraordinary. 
In offering them, however, he frankly departs from the restriction 
of date which he has imposed upon his selection of furniture. 

Iron work for household use—until well into the nineteenth 
century—was largely a product of the local smithy. The tradi- 
tions of form and of manufacturing method which were followed 
remained very nearly constant from the earliest times until local 
hand work gave way to mechanical processes of quantity pro- 
duction. Hence to date a piece of old-time fabricated iron 1s 
dificult—sometimes impossible. The close kinship of all the 
examples which Mr. Nutting shows is evident; their exact 
chronology is a matter of slight importance. 

Another innovation in the present edition of Furniture of the 
Pilgrim Century is a considerable series of measured drawings— 
very beautifully executed—of early wood turnings. Some of 
these were previously published in earlier numbers of ANTIQUES; 
others here appear for the first time. 

As in his earlier volume, Mr. Nutting is cautious in dealing with 
the subject of clocks. For one thing, the manufacture in America 
of these indispensable articles occurs mainly subsequent to the 
period to which he has confined his general discussion. There is, 
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Four Brotters (eighteenth century) 


HincEs AND HANDLES 
Stag horns are of Pennsylvania origin; the largest hinge from Massachusetts. 


however, need for a fuller treatment of the subject of American 
clocks, and it is understood that Mr. Nutting will presently take 
measures to satisfy it with an appropriate publication. 

The new edition of Furniture of the Pilgrim Century is larger 
by 129 pages than the old. Its physical make-up 1s further altered 
by the fact that only the engravings are printed on coated paper, 
commentary being reserved for typographical presentation on 
rough finished antique stock. This device makes the book 
pleasanter to handle, and, as the illustrations are numbered to 
correspond to textual reference to them, it enables extended 
criticism where the subject justifies it. Under the spatial re- 
strictions which the previous form imposed, this was not always 
possible. . 

It is fair to state that the present revision of the book quite 
displaces the old in both completeness and authority, and that, 
when one considers the extraordinary number and variety of its 
illustrations, the scope of its descriptions and the high quality 
of its printing and binding, it is the most reasonably priced of 
any specialized publication now offered to collectors. 

Since they constitute, perhaps, the least familiar items in the 
book, ANTIQUEs is glad to avail itself of the opportunity to 
republish, herewith, from the new edition of Furniture of the 
Pilgrim Century, a number of examples of early American hard- 
ware in iron. 

It is to be regretted that-the space here available restricts 
selection to but four illustrations. But they will serve, perhaps, 
to give a sample taste of the excellent and generous meal which 
is spread by Mr. Nutting for all those persons who are inter- 
ested in the classifying and illustrating of early American 
handiwork. 
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Tue Fasutous Forties. By Meade Minnegerode. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Illustrated from contemporary prints. Price $3.50. 


4) Baa Mirror of the World! 25,000 square miles of scenery 
on five miles of canvas!” Such “colossal panoramas”’ were 
to the Forties what the moving pictures are to the present day. 
It is precisely a “continuous pictorial voyage” of this kind with 
which Mr. Minnegerode delights his readers. He may not, as did 
the “Mirror of the World,” attempt Kamchatka or the Ice 
Islands. But to give a glimpse of our astonishing country of 
eighty years ago, together with a circumstantial account of life 
in New York at that time, and to add California, “rosy Hoboken’”’ 
and the “wild groves” of Saratoga for good measure, would 
certainly have taxed every inch of the twenty-five thousand 
square miles of canvas. 

Over a third of the book is devoted to the theatre and kindred 
matters. And, if intensity measures importance, the proportion 
is no more than just. Fanny Elssler, she of the “marvelous 
saltatory exhibitions,” received from the barbarians, to whose 
shores she courageously ventured in 1840, a welcome recorded 
by a diarist of the time as the “warmest and most enthusiastic 
ever witnessed.” And that rarity of the day, a “respectable 
audience’’, even rose to its feet to cheer her. Hardly less apprecia- 
tive, at all events, were the audiences that greeted the first 
minstrel shows, and the throngs who visited Mr. Barnum’s 
signs and wonders in the American Museum. At the end of the 
decade many lives were lost as the result of a riot resulting from 
the rivalry of the English actor, MacCready and the American, 
Forrest, who attempted to act Macbeth on the same evening. 

American “democracy” of the more virulent sort, which the 
adherents of Forrest wished to uphold against the “English 
aristocrat” MacCready, found a less tragic but equally grotesque 
expression in the Log Cabin Campaign of 1840, when Mr. 
Harrison’s cider jug carried the day against Mr. Van Buren’s 
silver soup tureen. A dangerous precedent, that. 

Politics and the theatre could hardly, however, expect to 
enjoy the “‘patronage of families.” Home was a place apart: 
“the palace of the husband and father,” who was, we learn, “the 
monarch of that little empire . . . acknowledging no superior, 
fearing no rival, and dreading no usurper.” The tyrant was ad- 
monished to yield up his power occasionally, as a matter of 
policy: “Sometimes yield your wishes to hers. Do not find it hard 
to yield sometimes! Think you it is not difficult for her to give 
up always?” But apparently “she” did not submit “‘a/ways’’. 
If she had, so many admonitions as to the proper sphere of 
woman would hardly have been published. And in 1848 the first 
woman suffrage convention was held. 

The picture of daily life, with its amazing quotations from the 
books of etiquette, of travel, of fashion, from the cook books and 
the patent medicine advertisements of the day, forms one of the 
most illuminating and diverting chapters in the book. Others, on 
the popular literature of the time, and on entertainments, both 
private and public, complete the picture. 

The “‘reporting”’ of social functions was still in its infancy, and, 
as such, displayed the forthright characteristics of a primitive 
art. The beauty of the hour could find, on the morrow of a ball, 
the charms of her face and her fortune impartially set forth, with 
succinct emphasis on the latter. In connection with Miss C’s 
coming out party, for instance—to which guests came “yea, even 
from the surrounding country towns in Long Island and West- 
chester, to say nothing of New Jersey and Hoboken” —we learn 
that “the society of which Mr. C. forms the centre is scientific, 
elegant, highly respectable, and probably one of the richest and 
purest in town.” And further, “At a fair valuation about $4,500,- 
000 of property in stocks and real estate at present prices were 
represented by the fair ones present.” 

It is accordingly altogether fitting that the period which the 
“Fabulous Forties” considers should terminate with the gold 
rush of 1849, with a picture of the migration to California, the 
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CoveRED Sucar Bow1, lily-pad decoration 
Quart Pircuer, lily-pad decoration 
SmMaLL Bow1, with welted edge 


Two F iar DisueEs, with welted edge 


“A Good Antique Is eA Good Investment!” 


Period Furnishings 
By C. R. Ciirrorp 
eAn Encyclopedia of Furniture, 


Furnishings, Decorations. Contains 
2,731 illustrations, 266 pages, size 
94 X12;112 fabricillustrations 
covering all periods; 360 illustra- 
tions of chairs alone; 800 of carv- 
ings, design details, table tops, 
chair legs, etc.; 800 design motifs of 
furniture, walls and ceilings, also 
65 interiors. 1922 edition, $7.50 
postpaid. 

We are also the publishers of The 
Upholsterer &8 Interior Decorator, as 
well as other textbooks of the trade. 


Send for descriptive circulars 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 


373 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Important-Auction Sale 


of Karly American Furniture 


and Antiques 


Being a New England Collection with additions. 
To be held at the 


Town Hall, Greenwich, Connecticut 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 11 and 12, 1924 


Commencing at 10.30 a. m. each day 
(Daylight Saving time) 


| pat sale includes rare Curly Maple Furniture, Bandy- 
legged Wing Chair Candle Stand, Set of Hepplewhite 
Chairs, Set of Chippendale Chairs, Set of Sheraton Chairs, 
High Post Beds, Grandfather’s Clocks, Corner Cupboards, 
Linen Press, Duncan Phyfe Furniture, Colonial and Chip- 
pendale Mirrors, Grandmother’s Clock, Highboys, Sets of 
Girandoles, Lowestoft Child’s Tea Set, Worcester Tea Set, 
Sandwich Glass, Chintz Bed Quilts, Historical Prints, 
Currier €f Ives Prints, Copper and Pink Lustre, Windsor 
Chairs, Early American Pewter, Historical China. 

Goods will be on Exhibition on Monday and Tuesday, 
June gth and roth, from 10:30 4.M. to 5 p.m. (Daylight 
Saving time). 

Sale conducted by 


Rosert M. WEE LSTOooD, e4uctioneer 
GREENWICH, CoNNECTICUT 
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haste, the ignorance, the suffering, and the supreme confidence 
in the impossible. 

As has been the case in many another good movie, the captions 
in this panorama of “‘prodigies, paradoxes and parades” might 
well have been cut. The author’s use of close-up and fade-out 
technique may likewise mar the picture for some spectators. 

A graver criticism is perhaps to be found in the extensive réle 
played by the daily press. Advertisements and news items, 
depending, as they do, direétly upon public supply and demand, 
have a definite value in the reconstruction of a point of view. 
But what of “letters to the paper,” accounts of social funétions, 
reviews of plays and players, and the liket How, nearly for our 
descendants, will the daily paper of today reflect, in these 
departments, the life and the opinions of the majority of its 
readers? And does not even the sacred editorial appear strangely 
foreshortened after the lapse of only a few months? Is it quite 
fair, then, to judge our great-grandparents by evidence which we 
would certainly not admit against ourselves? 

The existence of a book such as The Fabulous Forties implies 
that we are, today, sufficiently removed from the provincialism 
and the jingoism which it describes to find amusement in the 
contemplation of so narrow and so crude, so credulous and so 
mercenary a society. To some the contrasts may appear less 
obvious; the essential similarities to our own time more enlighten- 
ing. No tale of the forties could subsist without a moral; and of 
this the moral may well be Plus ca change, plus c est la meme 
chose. 


Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


132, R. L. G., Maryland, 
asks concerning the 
date of a lowboy in 
his possession. He 
notes that the 
brasses are not ori- 
ginal and asks what 
type the lowboy 
should have, and 
whether the key- 
hole should have a 
brass escutcheon. 

The lowboy may 
be dated between 
1760-1775. It be= 
longs to the Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, category since 
its legs are comparatively short, and its aspect less stilted than 
that of New England specimens. The drawer arrangement is also 
characteristic. The brasses are quite right as they stand, as is also 
the keyhole. 

133. R.S. F., Massachusetts, asks for information: 

(a) About a hexagonal pitcher 6% inches high, 4 inches diameter 
with name stamped on bottom: “Patent Sam’! Alcock & 
Co. (The Disten Family 6 horn performers).” 

(6) A firm of pewterers by name of “James Dixon & Sons.” 


(a) Samuel Alcock & Co., of Cobridge, Staffordshire, England, 
commenced business about 1830 at the Hill pottery, Burs- 
lem, where they manufactured pottery, especially stone- 
ware. They failed in 1859. The ““Disten Family” pitcher is 
one of the best known of their wares. 

(6) The firm of James Dixon, makers of Sheffield and silver 
plate, was founded in 1804 and is still continuing. In 1833 
the name was changed to James Dixon & Sons, which it 
still bears. 


134. F. B., Vermont, asks for informa- 
tion about a clear glass bottle 
in the form of “Punch,” seven 
inches high and three inches 
wide, here shown filled with 
buttermilk. 

Bottles constitute an elu- 
sive subject. The only opinion 
which the Editor would ven- 
ture, is, that Mr. Punch was 
never before filled with milk, 
which, however, is an invalu- 
able aid to the clear photo- 
graphing of bottles in general. 
Can anybody identify this 
grotesquely appealing piece of 
glass? 


135. A. A. D. would like to learn the 
approximate age of a grand- 
father’s clock, mahogany case. 
Maker’s name on face ‘““Adam 
Brent, New Hanover.” 

Reference to the authorities 
on clocks and to the available 
histories of New Hanover fails 
to throw any light on this 
early clock maker. Who can 
help here? 


136. E.R.S., Massachusetts, asks for information concerning a print The 


Spirit of 76 painted by T. H. Matteson, engraved by H. S. Sadd, 
and published by Wm. Smith, 702 South 3rd Street, Philadelphia. 
The scene, an interior, depicts a young man in uniform taking 
leave of his family, while his companion waits in the open door. 

There are apparently two paintings entitled The Spirit of ’76, 
both of which have been engraved. The first, in point of time, was 
painted in 1839 by Tompkins Harrison Matteson (7873-7884), 
an American artist. It was purchased by the American Art 
Union. The other, perhaps the better known picture, shows three 
figures, an old man, a drummer boy and a fifer marching. This 
was painted by Archibald M. Willard (7836-7978) shortly before 
the Centennial Exhibition in 1876. 

According to G. G. T., Maryland,* there is an engraving The 
Spirit of 76 which was “engraved on steel by H. S. Sadd and 
printed by Neal and Pope, published by John Neal, 56 Carmine 
Street, New York.” But this correspondent fails to give any 
description of the picture. It may be a restrike of the plate origi- 
nally issued by Smith; for there is slight probability that Sadd 
can have engraved a picture painted as late as 1876. 

Sadd was born in England early in the nineteenth century, 
came to New York for a short time about 1840, when he evidently 
engraved the Matteson Spirit of ’76, and then, supposedly, went 
to Australia. He is reported as having returned to New York later 
when he may, or may not, have engraved the Willard picture. 

Perhaps G. G. T. will describe his picture so that it may be 
identified as by either Matteson or Willard. If the latter, it will 
prove that Sadd was still engraving in the seventies. 


. M. M. M., New York, wishes to know the dates of “Isaac Brokaw, 


Bridgetown,” who made a grandfather’s clock in her possession. 

This query has come in from several readers, and has been pub- 
lished before with no results. None of the authoritative clock 
books mention Brokaw. The Editor, following the suggestion of 
M. M. P., Vermont, who thought her clock “was made in New 
Jersey,” consulted Documents Relating to the Colonial History of 
New Jersey, by William Nelson, and found, under the marriage 
records, that an Isaac Brocaw, of Somerset, and Antie Van Noor- 
strand, of Somerset, were wedded under date of May 31, 1746. 

The similarity in names, together with the style of the various 
clocks made by Brokaw, suggest the possibility that Brocaw, the 
clock maker, and Brocaw, the Benedict, are one and the same. 
This is, however, little more than a conjecture, which the Editor 
hopes may be verified or disproved by some New Jersey reader. 


*ANTIQUES for March, 1924 (Vol. V, p. 141). 


BARTON BROS. 


(Centreville, Maryland 


RARE AND ORIGINAL 
ANTIQUES 


InLAID HEPPLEWHITE SIDEBOARD, curved front, 5’ 10/ 
long, inlay drops on legs. 

Invaip HeppLewuirte Desk, all original brasses; (belonged 
to Gov. Paca of Maryland). 

InLtaip HeprpLewnHiTe Desk (Walnut), very o/d and fine. 

Intaip HEpPLEWHITE WING Cualr, serpentine front. 

In.aip HepPpLewHITeE Bookcase, solid mahogany. 

WALNUT STRETCHER TABLE, small, 

Set Rusu Borrom Cuairs (6 side and 1 armchair). 

THREE CoLoniAL SIDEBOARDS. 

Two CHIPPENDALE Mirrors. 


One Intatp Watnut Siant Top DEsk. 

One Curry Watnut Srant Top Desk. 

One Intaip Watnut Tact Crock (Hepplewhite), very fine. 

One Intatp WaLnut HeEpPLeWwHITE CarD TABLE, very fine. 

One Pair SHERATON Dininc TaBLes. 

One Pine Watt Casinet, glass arch doors with sunburst 
dome interior. Very rare. 

One Pine Watt Casinet, solid arch doors, old HL hinges, 
all moulding perfect. 

One Late Winpsor BeEncuH. 


Photographs and prices furnished on request. 


Rare Grass PyramMip PAaPpERWEIGHT, with incrusted 
cameo bust of the Emperor Napoleon, 4% inches high. 


Monthly detailed list of Bargains in Old Glass, post free, 10 cents 


Recent purchases include: Small private collection of dated and other 
rare Millefiori glass paperweights, early moulded blue and purple glass 
cream jugs, sugar bowls, etc. 

Enquiries and Visits of Inspection Cordially Invited 


CECIL DAVIS, rs 


(Member British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Specialist in Old English & Irish Glass of all Kinds 


8 Sr. MaryApsotTts TERRACE, KENsINGTON, Lonpon,W. 14 
(Telephone, Park 4085) 


PorRINGER BY JoHN Conry, Boston (1655-1722). Two of 12 Irtsu Rat-TAIL 
TaBLe Spoons (1750). OruEeR Pieces Are OLp EnGuiisH GeorcGeE II. 


VISIT OUR WORKSHOP AND EXHIBITION 


INTERESTING DESIGNS ALWAYS ON HAND 


GEBELEIN 
A Name that Stands for the Finest in Silver 
79 CHESTNUT STREET Boston, Mass. 


In PLYMOUTH, -<Nass. 


25 years of experience in 
collecting and distributing 
every variety of antique 
furniture, glass, china, metal 
goods, prints and engravings 


Call or write 


Old Curiosity Shop 


30 Sandwich Street Plymouth, Mass. 


eAt 42 Charles Street, Boston 


Telephone, Haymarket 3300 


J.GROSSMAN 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Old Colonial Silver 
Hooked Rugs 
Andirons 

Lanterns 

Pewter Prints 


Early Glass Historical China 


Write us your wants or call 


Furniture 
Mirrors 


Pink Lustre Dishes 
Clocks 


Pair or Sanpwicu Giass Fiuip Lamps :: Lacy SANDWICH 
Bes-Hive Cake Piate 
I have just acquired a very good small chest on one drawer in pine, hand- 
carved front, very quaint. 
Also a pair of amethyst Wistarberg wine goblets. 


FLORENCE W. UPSON, Femima Wilkinson Antique Shop 
44 SENECA STREET, DuNDEE, New York 


New England Antiques 


Pine, Maple, Cherry, Birch, 
Mahogany 


Hooked Rugs and Hand-Woven Stuffs, Wooden Ware, 
Glass, China, Pewter, Brass, Copper, 
Iron, Pottery 


Basement Kitchen 


WORCESTER BROS. CO. 


23 BRATTLE STREET Cambridge, Mass. 


Early AMERICAN FURNITURE 
in Pine, Maple, Cherry and Mahogany 
EXPERT RESTORATION AND REFINISHING 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


DRAPERIES ACCESSORIES 
Authentic Reproductions to Special Order 


GEORGE DUY SRG Gis 


Decorator and Antiquarian 


Showrooms, 150 South Street, : 
Workshops, 73 Market Street, Morristown, New Jersey 


Telephone 1423 
Morristown is on the William Penn Highway 


CLARENCE H. ALLEN 


SELEG Ens 
eANTIQUES 


338 CUMBERLAND 
‘Portland, -Daine 


Goulding’s Antique Shop 


South Sudbury 
Mass. 


On Concord Road, One-Half Mile off State Road 


Telephone, 18-11 CLoseD SunDaAys 


Fine collection of early New England Furniture. 
Clocks. Hooked Rugs. Pewter. 


Lron work always in stock. 


H. M. REID 
Antique & Art Galleries 


TRENTON 
NEW JERSEY 


Announces another most important 
Exhibition and Sale at 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


Turspay, JUNE 1oTH, 1924 


AT II A.M. AND 2 P.M. 


- 


\ OU will find on display a gathering of many 


rare and unusual pieces,embracing a big assort- 

ment of period Antique Furniture—Bric-a- 
brac, Historical China, Glass, Pewter, Engravings, 
etc., etc. Walnut Highboys, Colonial Drop Leaf 
Tables, Sheraton Chest of Drawers, Gateleg Tables 
in Mahogany and Walnut, Four-Poster beds in Maple 
and Mahogany—Sheraton Corner Cupboard, Mar- 
tha Washington Sewing Stands, Pie Crust and Dish 
Top Tables. Very old Corner Cupboards and some 
Cradles, Martha Washington Mirrors. Some beauti- 
ful sets of Candelabra and a consigned collection of 
old Brass Candlesticks, Windsor Arm Chairs and sets 
of six unusually fine Sheraton, Chippendale and 
Hepplewhite Chairs. 

Gold and Silver Antique pieces, old Silver Table- 
ware, Lustre Pitchers, old blue Plates and Platters, 
Staffordshire China and many pieces of Bric-a-brac, 
which will be hard to duplicate. 


e 
Important 


Situated half way between New York and Phil- 
adelphia in the very heart of Trenton and on the 
Lincoln Highway—a Sstone’s throw from the waters 
of the Delaware and other spots of Washington’s 
time, now historical, the tourist and collector can 
ramble here and nearby to his heart’s content and 
the pleasure will be ours to show them around. 


v7) 


? 


H. M. Rein, -4uctioneer 
27-29 North Warren Street 32-34 Chancery Lane 
Trenton, NEw JERSEY 


ot 22.3 ag 


Wye NL an DD 
TO PURCHASE 


Antique furniture, 
glass, rugs, mirrors, 
and Staffordshire 


figures, etc. 


e 


George MW. ‘Rernocps 
Showrooms 


1742 M Srreet, N. W. 
Washington, D. (. 


NUSUAL early Wing Chair of fine form with four 

well carved ball, claw and ring feet. Period about 
1725. In untouched original condition, as recently recov- 
ered from an old residence. 


THE COLONY SHOPS, -4nzigues 
GINSBURG €¢ LEVY 
397 Mavison Avenue, New York City 


In-Anctent ‘Portsmouth 


The sea coast towns were the earliest, and, because 

q of world trade, the richest in the American Colonies. 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present. 
This, in part, accounts for our ability to offer, at a// 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times, 
antiques of rare distinction. 


FE. A. WIGGIN 


350 STATE STREET, Porrsmoutu, N. H. 


In Historic ew 


FUST in rear of the Antiquarian Society is a new shop. 
Chippendale desk, claw and ball feet, old brasses. 
Pink lustre tea set (house design). Unusual stencilled bed. 


me he. Cable Sale 


Concorp, MassacHuSsETTS 
Telephone, 215-W 


JAMES DAVIDSON 
Dealer in ANTIQ OES: 


195 HowarD STREET 
New Lonpon, ConneEcTICcUT 


Worth a Spectal Visit 


Many rare pieces in a large collection 


Fine Early 
Map le 


Duck foot dining 
table, Curly maple 
dining table, Drop- 
leaf sewing table, 
Banister-back 
arm and sidechairs 


Illustrated, Miniature 

four poster,10/’x 1534’ 

Height of posts: 14%4"" 

6 ADAMS STREET 

CHRISTINE J.STEELE exsrmirton, Mass 


Telephone, Mitton 1886-W (at foot of Milton Hill) 


cA Splendid Specimen of 
An Old Ship's Figurehead 


Height 6! 7’ 

Inaddition toour furnished house and 
our North Main Street shop, we are 
building a new block on Main Street to 
hold our constantly increasing stock of 
early American furniture. This will be 
ready for occupancy May first. We 
invite your inspection. 


COBB & DAVIS 
Rockland, Maine 


Fairfield, (onnecticut 
On the Post Road 


THE SASCO SHOP 


Telephone, FAIRFIELD 171-2 


A new shop conveniently located for the 
motorist and collector with a most interesting 


and rare assortment of Colonial furniture, glass, 
prints, C&C: 


Worth a special trip — surely a stop when motoring near by. 


$Hlarion Clarke 


American Furniture 
English & American 
Pottery, Porcelain 
% vand Glass > ¥ 


By Appointment 


127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, 9.D. Brospect 8395 


Banjo Clock Movements 


Including Hands, Key, 
“Pendulum and 
Weight 


$12.50 


G.R.S.KILLAM, Pawtucket, Re. 


Mrs. WEEKS 


To be disposed of atPustic Sate, beginning 


Wednesday, June1r8,1924 
at 10a.m., Daylight Saving Time 


and Continuing through Saturday, June 21 


The George F, Ives COLLECTION of ANTIQUES 


ConsIsTING oF Rare American Furniture AND HovusEHoLp GOODS OF THE 
I7TH AND 18TH CENTURIES 


Inspection from fune Ist 


Lert: The picturesque early 18th 
century TAVERN at Wooster Ter- 
race, Danbury, where the sale will 


be held. 


Tue Tavern, ideally located for 
a tearoom and shop,is now offered 
for private purchase, se se se 


Ricut: The old time ConcorD Coacu, 
illustrated, is a relic of the Stage Coach and 
Tavern Days which contributed the chief 
element of romance to New England life. It 
is distinct from the Ives Co.uEction, but 
1s for sale. a a a a a er 


Full Particulars Concerning this Sale Appeared in Anriqurs for May. A 
16-page Descriptive List of Items, with Illustrations of Over 100 Examples, 
May be Had for Fifty Cents a Copy. 


- 


For this List and for Information concerning the sale of the Tavern and Other 
Real Estate, address 


Tue City NATIoNAL BANK 
oF Dansury, E€xecusors 


Sate Mid 
PaneLLED Woopwork, ManTE ts, OLD FLoorinc, ETC. 


Tue 16 East 13TH STREET ANTIQUE SHOP 
NEW YORK CITY 


AUTHENTIC 
ANTIQUES 


‘THE SHOP OF 
TREASURES 


Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Queen 
Anne Mirrors; Inlaid Card Tables; 
Inlaid Chests in cherry and mahog- 
any; Large mahogany Gate-leg Table. 


W. W. TIEDEMAN AmeEnti¢,N.Y. 


Unusual 44 Luncheon 
Antiques Tea 


Y* BRADFORD ARMS 
Antique Shop 


Is conveniently located adjacent to all historical points, and has a 
special appeal to collectors who seek unusual antiques, to tourists 
who enjoy home cooking. , 

When you are in or near Plymouth be sure to pay us a visit. 


$9 Court Street, PLymoutu, Mass. 
Telephone PrymoutH 446 


At Spring feld,-Massachusetts 


ALWAYS A SPLENDID LINE TO 
SELECT FROM 


VARIETY of chairs, tables, desks, highboys, lowboys, 

- mirrors—antique furnishings of all kinds. Lamps, 
paperweights, glass, china. We do exceptional repairing and 
polishing; we are always in the market to buy and sell any- 
thing antique. Write us your wants—better, pay us a visit. 


EDGAR E. MEAD 


56 STEBBINS STREET 
Telephone, Walnut 4225-R 


167 Hancock STREET 
Telephone, Walnut 6526-W 


AC Saly 


The Long Awaited, (ompletely ‘Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged 


FURNITURE ofthe PILGRIM 
CEN GRY 
- 


PAs two thousand objects are pictured. About seventeen hun- 
dred are numbered and described. This work brings down maple 
and pine and hardware to a later period than the first edition. In spite of 
the enlargement necessitated by the addition of seven hundred pictures, 
the retail price is as before, fifteen dollars. 
At book stores or postpaid from 
OLD AMERICA COMPANY, Framincuam, Mass. 


For ANYTHING and EVERYTHING OLD 
VISIT 


THE Antique SHOP 


MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kino STREET 
Pottstown, PENNSYLVANIA 


Decorative and Historical (hina, Bottles, 
(up Plates, Glassware, Linens, 


(Currier Prints, Coins, etc. 


YE MIRROR INN AND 
COFFEE SHOPPE 


54 STATE STREET WINbDsor, VERMONT 


€ 


Here you will find the original landscape wall paper 
and rare antiques. 


eAlso GIFT SHOP 


The overnight guest will find this an ideal 
stopping place. 


Telephone, WinDSOR 320 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
SETTLED 1623 


e 
-ANTIOUES 


Furniture 
Ship Models 
Hooked Rugs 


Glass, etc. 


J. L. Coteman, 217 «Market Street 


EsTABLISHED 1863 Brancu Corner Deer Street 


157 Marker STREET 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 
RARE BOOKS ECEN ES 
OBJECTS OF ART 


PROPOSALS SUBMITTED FOR SALE 
BY AUCTION 


APPRAISALS AND CATALOGUES furnished under ex- 

pert direction, in the settlement of estates, for inheritance 

tax, insurance, and other purposes. We are prepared also 

to supplement this work by making catalogues of the con- 

tents of homes or of entire estates, such catalogues to be 

modelled after the finely and intelligently produced cata- 
logues of our own Sales. 


INVITATIONS TO OUR SALES 
MAILED UPON REQUEST 


Clarke's Galleries 


42-44 EAST 58TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“GERMAN ROYALTY—I81 9” 


HE piano illustrated is believed to have been made for German 

royalty, circa 1819, and bears the inscription of H. Roloff, New- 

brandenburg. The original and interesting adaptation of the lyre 
motif in its design, the beautiful grain of the wood, and the perfect work- 
manship make it a most desirable acquisition. 

Its rarity is attested by the curator of musical instruments of the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, who believes it to be the only one of 
its kind in this country. 

A spinet is offered also—of mahogany, trimmed with a border of inlaid 
eyed: with a narrow beading of mahogany and satin-wood. Itis marked 

Astor & Co., No. 79 Cornhill, London.” The depth and grain of the 
eee is remarkably fine, and the proportions charming. 

Both pieces are for "sale and have been in the family many years. 


Write me for further information. 


irs. Louis Schuyler Fop 


YorTH KaLtaMazoo AvENUE, MarsHA.t, MIcHIGAN 


4 Ror; be 


Tip Table Catches 

Card ‘Table Hinges 

Bed Ornaments 

Bolts 6° Wrenches 
e 


pearl era clio a VvieT- IN 


34-36 PorTLAND STREET 


BOSTON 


‘Reopened for the Year 


The advantages of closing for a time 
become manifest when an establish- 
ment again reopens. 


Good things, and rare, have had 
time to accumulate instead of coming 
and going almost in a day. Thus, for the 
purchaser, there is not only wide choice, 
but the enjoyment of many fresh dis- 
coveries in familiar surroundings. 


My collections of fine furniture, 
glass, china, etc., were never larger, 
never more replete with examples 
recognized as desirable. 


I should like to have as many as 
possible of my clients call while the 
display is nearly intact and while 
there is opportunity for thorough and 
leisurely inspection. 


BERNSTEIN 
eAuthentic Antiques 


BOG SWART PORT AVE NOU E , 
NORWALK, CONN. 


Lf You Visit England 


WARRINGTON IS ONLY 


Ig MINUTES FROM MANCHESTER 23 MINUTES FROM LIVERPOOL 
25 MINUTES FROM CHESTER 


“HERE is a good antique store in the above 
town. The proprietor will welcome any Ameri- 
can callers. He has no reproductions, no fakes, no 
rubbish. Genuine goods only, at reasonable prices. 
Patronized by several leading American dealers 
MAKE A NOTE OF IT aND CALL 


He Stl ORAS Rati bee Gab 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 
129 BRIDGE STREET, WARRINGTON 


Harriet C. Bryant 


English, French and American 
Antiques 


Furniture, -Narrors, Glass, etc. 


New Mitrorp CONNECTICUT 
On the State Road to Kent and the Berkshires 


VY? Old (urtostty Shop 
Antiques from all over the World bought and sold 


IGHBOYS and lowboys, Wm. Penn fiddle-back mahogany chairs, 

drop-leaf tables, footstools, brass and glass candlesticks of all 
kinds, andirons and fire sets, antique mahogany and gilt mirrors, Martha 
Washington and Chippendale mirrors, fine tapestries and Paisley shawls, 
all kinds of antique blue plates, glass paperweights, Staffordshire dogs 
and figures, old pictures and glass lamps of all colors, Sheffield candle 
snuffers, brass and copper of all kinds. Sandwich glass cup-plates, glassand 
china chickens. Boston rockers, mahogany rockers, slant-top desks, old 
Windsor chairs of all descriptions, shaving mirrors, bureaus and sewing 
tables and all kinds of prints, Straight-backed sofas and rush-bottom 
seat chairs; carved four-post mahogany and curly maple beds and 
ottomans. Collection of 200 CurR1ER & Ives Prints, large and small. 


A.GOTTSCHALK 


319 No. Ciinton STREET Syracuse, N.Y. 
Telephone, 2-3248 


S.E. Mathews 
eAntigue 


Furniture 


Works of Art, 
Hooked Rugs, 
Ol dee GaiFars sy 
China & Pewter 


11 Temple Street 
PorTLanD, MAINE 


17TH CentTuRY FLEMISH 


Antiques 
Furniture, 
Rugs, Prints, 
Shawls, 
Quilts, 
Samplers, 
Lamps, 
Early Sand- 


wich Glass, China, Pewter, Lanterns, etc., etc. 
Period 1700 to 1850. 


Minnie Morcan WILLIAMS 
128 -ACulberry Street, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


JAS. 6 L. DEAN 


1 GENESEE STREET, New Hartrorp, N.Y. 


A Fut LIne or 


Antique House Furnishings 


GLASS 
CGH ENA 


FURNITURE 
PEWTER 


Collectors and Dealers Welcome 


CHARLES T. GRILEEY 


49 CHARLES STREET, BosTON 


Branch Show Room: 104 WEST CEDAR STREET 
* 


Specializing in antiques that are quaint 
and unusual. 


Old American Colored Lithographs. Early pine 


pieces, pewter, hooked rugs, etc. 


After lunching at the New England Kitchen drop 
in next door at 49 CHARLES. 


LAWRENCE Hyams €5 Co. 


(Formerly with M. Stack & Co.) 
We have the Largest and Most Complete Stock of 


Antiques in (hicago 
AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
(Consisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture; Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 
Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, etc. 
Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection Cordially Invited. 
643-645 SourH WABASH AVENUE, CuHIcaco, ILL. 
Telephone, WABASH 1722 


Colonial Furniture 
Early Glass 

oe % Hooked Rugs 

mee Old Ship Lanterns 

Four Posters 

| ij Pewter and Lamps 


: cor 


The Quaintest Antique Shop 
on the Boston Post Road 


The TREASURE HOUSE 


659 Ferry Boulevard STRATFORD, Conn. 
SIDNEY K. POWELL 


eAntiques and OldG lass 


CHARLES E. COMINS 
ONE EAST MAIN STREET 
WARREN 

MASS. 


F. C. POOLE, «Antiques 


i} | AUTHENTIC AssORTMENT 
é 


Bond's Hill 


| GLoucesTER, MassacHUSETTS 


| Open the Entire Year Telephone, 1585W 


Jerr 


| NewEngland-Antique Shop 
i 
| 


M. WesBeErR, Manager 


55 CHARLES STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


ye] 


c 


On view at all times a beautiful selection of 
Hooked Rugs, as well as some interest- 
ing Furniture, Pewter and Glass. 


J. HATFIELD MORTON 
American Antiques 


229 East 37m Street, New York City 


Established, 1875 


THE Op Curiosity SHOP 
Established, 1860 


17 Center Street ~ Nantucket, Mass. 


Branch: 


Large and small stocks of antiques bought for cash. 


The John Alden Antique Shop 
Plymouth, Mass. 


(NEAR PLYMOUTH ROCK) 


- 


A shop that speaks for itself in a fine 
assortment of 


Early American Antiques 


Write us your wants 


AlLOrders Receive Our Prompt Attention 


Ma.LLorys ANTIQUE SHOP 
1125 (hapel Street 


One street from Yale University 


New Haven, (onneéticut 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, 
Brass Goods, Glass, all kinds Colonial 
Relics, Embroideries, Laces, Jewelry, 
Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 


All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


Set of brass and iron kitchen utensils. 
Pewter and glass whale oil lamp. 


CHINTZES: Glazed Chintz adds a 
sense of coolness to the summer home 
especially in the guest room and in the 
gay slip covers for the living room 
with the equally gay plaited lamp 
shades; POTTERY: reasonable Ital- 
ian pottery for the breakfast porch and 
marquee; WICKER FURNITURE: 
either stained or in the natural is al- 
ways attractive and informal. 


Jane Wuire LonsDALe 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
114 East 40th Street 
New York Ciry 


FARMHOUSE CUPBOARD Telephone, Murray Hill 2991 


AMERICAN azd ENGLISH 


Antiques 


When REMODELING 
YOUR HOUSE 


B Bear usin mind. We have old mantel 
‘ pieces, doors, cupboards, paneling, 
Ne e latches and hinges of all kinds, etc. 


When FURNISHING 
YOUR HOUSE 


Remember we have the finest stock 
of Real Antique New England Furni- 
ture in the country — together with 


We have 


unusually 


Authentic 


fine speci- 


Antique mens from 


unques- 


Furniture 


tionable 


for the sources 


and of his- : 
poe toric in- mirrors, ornaments, old prints, ship 
epee’ models and shippy stuff of all kinds. 


¢ 


FRED J. PETERS 


384-386 Broadway FuusHine, i I: 


( Northern Boulevard ) 
Telephones, FLUSHING 5667 AND 0554-wW 


ANTIQUES 


From old river towns of the Ofto 
Valley and early settlements 
of the NGddle West 


E are constantly picking up many beautiful ex- 

amples of the work of the early builders of this 
section. The arrivals at our shops this month are par- 
ticularly interesting. Among the finer things which have 
just come in are several beautifully inlaid sideboards, 
two mahogany carved post beds, one corner cupboard 
with broken arch top, two very early spindle beds of oak 
and hickory, three slant top desks with bookcase tops, one 
walnut highboy with straight top, a wonderful mahogany 
carved press, a lot of fine old blue china, an Empire claw 
foot sofa, some glass, brass and pewter, many other fine 
pieces too numerous to mention. 

We have also been fortunate in securing a copy of 
Thomas Chippendale’s Third Edition. This book is not 
for sale but we would be pleased to figure on reproducing 
any of the pieces therein displayed. 


J. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


Dealers in -Antiques 
Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 


1013 WALNUT STREET CrncInNaTI, OxIO 


We gather them in for your selection 
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BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 
59 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, HAYMARKET 0269 


STOWELLS 


DEEP-CHIMING 


Hall Clocks 


Masterpieces of (ombined Art 
and (raftsmanship 


NE of Stowell’s Hall Clocks is a great addi- 

tion to the beauty of the furnishings of a 
home. Our high-grade modern hall clocks will last 
to become family heirlooms. These Stately chim- 
ing clocks with wonderful dials have all other 
unique features of the antiques with modern 
exactness and dependability. 
Clock illustrated—Solid mahogany, hand-rubbed 
case, is 89’’ high, 15’’ deep, and 24” wide, fitted 
with first quality, 3-train “Herschede’’ move- 
ment, chiming each quarter hour on five tuneful 
tubular bells, the famous Westminster chime, 
and striking the hours; hand engraved silver dial. 
Clock sketched special new size for small homes 

and apartments, Price, $285 
Other Hall Clocks, $745 to $7100 


Desk Clocks, Chiming Mantel Clocks, Banjo Clocks, 
Traveling Clocks, Crystal Clocks are 


DisPLAYED IN our CLock Dept., Seconp FLoor 


é cwsbr Gs “Ale A 


24 WINTER STREET, BosTON 
Fewelers for Over 100 Years 


ANTIQUES 
GLAss AND CHINA 


The ‘Pettibone Tavern 


Weatogue, Conn. 


On THE CoLLtecEe HicHway 
10 MILes rrom Hartrorp 


7 
7 Luncheon 
Dinner 


Food and Lodging for 
Man and Motor 
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TELEPHONE SIMSBURY 203 


Now Open to Visitors 


Tue Hisroric 


JOHN ALDEN House 
at Duxbury, Mass. 


A 17th century dwelling, in the condition of its 
early days, and equipped in full to illus- 


trate Colonial life and manners. 


(ountry Flouses 
Rugs 
Saks 
Linens 
Chintzes 
Furniture 


Lamp Shades—(Cushions 


Suggestions for Porches 


Ruth Campbell Bigelow 


30 East 69th Street New York City 


BIRDSEY HALL 


Litchfield County 


Rhinelander 0186-7 


GosHEN, CONNECTICUT 


e 
(Collection —Oak Wainscot Chair; Spanish-foot 
Carolean Arm Chair with side chair, 7770; 
Virginia walnut Side Chair, Jacobean; Wal- 
nut Corner Cupboard; large Pewter Tureen 
and Tray, with Dolphins on lid; eight-leg 
Windsor Settle, triple bow back, 27 spindles. 


C.6°>R.HANNA 


H. SACKS & SONS 


Antique Furmture, Hooked 
‘Rugs & Glass 


62 Harvard Street, BRooKLinzE, Mass. 


Telephone, BROOKLINE 865 


ANTIQUES 
The Old Virginia Shop 
816 Connecticut AvEeNnuE, N.W. 
WasuinorTon, D. C. 
Telephone, Main 8959 


Early American Furniture: 
Windsor settee; pine packing 
chest, one drawer; child’s 
walnut slant-top desk; pair 
walnut corner cupboards; 
curly maple candlestand; 
Franklin stove. 


6. WW. Richardson & Son 


EsTABLISHED I812 


Tue Otpest Furnirure House 1n THE UNITED 
StaTeEs InvirEs Your INSPECTION 


Auburn, N. VD. 


AND 


Antiques 


Learn to associate the City of Auburn with Richardson’s 
and Richardson’s with what is best in Antique and Modern 
Furniture. 

(Charming Gift Shop in Connection) 


Auburn— Richardson Sq. Syracuse and New York 


OPENED APRIL 18 


Do you care for Old Lace? 


For years, in France, I have col- 
lected all the fine old lace that 
I could find; and bits of old 
linen embroidered caps from 
the peasants of Touraine. 


The smaller fragments I combine, 
with my own needlework, in 
exquisite lace and embroidered 
bedspreads and table covers. 


Larger pieces may be had intact. 


My silk and embroidered lamp 
shades have something of rare 
French chic about them, I am 
a 2 = told. They may be made from 
WITHIN THE BLUE DOOR (Gi resesr Et your materials, or mine. 
: : And besides, I have some ver 
Genuine Antiques choice old French mirrors ae 
Fine Corner Cupboard; Highboy; i other furniture. 
Early Walnut Lowboy; Small Hepple- = If I may serve you, kindly write or 
white Sideboard; Curly Maple Sideboard; Hooked call. 
Rugs; Quilts; Prints; Pewter; Glass; China and Silver. ¥ 


“Dx Dine Noor 


14 Prospect Street 
East Orange New Jersey 


time. E. Tourison 


29 Girard Avenue HartTForpD, CONN. 


AMAZZO aH 


L 
U 
N 
Cc 
H 
i: 
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ENGLISH, FRENCH, AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


James Curran 
1625 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


€ 


Genuine Antiques 


Furniture, China, E _ 

Silver and Glass, | 

Andirons, Fenders, MAX WILLIAMS 

Franklin Stoves, 538 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Old Philadelphia an 

Wood &? Marble 
Mantels 

Old Philadelphia eAmerican Naval CS. Marine Prints 

Panelan gem Id CURRIER & IVES 


Cupboard, 1765 Lithographs & Ship Models 


Telephone, Puaza 9419 


BUYS AN Des Eis 


The Worth While § hop 


OFFERS 


Manocany Foorstoots, petit point tops 
Pine, Marie, FoorstToo.s 
THREE OLD Pine Mantes (pedigreed) 
Many good Beps, TaB Les, ETc. 


IDA J. KETCHEN 


112 CENTRE AVENUE New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Telephone, 3046 


RARE GLASS 


Karly American 


SHIP e ACODELS 


Paintings, Prints and Pottery 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
6 West 28th Street New York City 


Telephone: Mavison SQuaRE 3236 


Queen Anne (ottage 


Takes pleasure in welcoming all antique lovers, 
old and new! 


HIS season our stock is very large and varied in the choicest 

pieces. Lowestoft—one magnificent dinner service, lustre 
tea sets, one complete set with the house design. Some of the 
finest colored and lace designed Sandwich glass. Mirrors—one 
very rare courting mirror and a Lafayette mirror. Pine furni- 
ture—a remarkable g-ft. tavern table; a very early 17th century 
cross stretcher table. Clocks—one rocking ship Aaron Willard 
grandfather, shelf clocks, etc. 


QUEEN ANNE CORNERS 
eAccord, Nass. 


Inland State Road between Boston and Plymouth 


MARSHFIELD 42-2 Epwarp C, Forp 


Careswell Cottage 


MARSHFIELD, MASS. 


(Near historic Winslow House) 


eAmerican Antiques 
Glass China 


Uisitors Welcomed 


Furniture Pewter 


“£333}- 


JUNE — That soul-inspiring month which brings joy to nearly every 
mortal is here and 


The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 NortH WaTER STREET New Beprorp, Mass. 
Located diagonally across from the Whaling Museum 
OOKS for you now at an early date. Have an eye out for the grass- 
Leven doors and the sign “THe Cotontat Suop, ANTIQUES,” with 
the hand pointing the way right in the door. You will receive 
cordial welcome and will feel amply repaid to come a little out of your 
way to see probably the largest collection of genuine antiques in Cape 
Cod vicinity. All articles are sold just as released from the homes which 
have been their dwelling places these many years. Early furniture which 
has had intimate acquaintance with those sturdy New England folk, 
tillers of the soil; finer pieces which graced the homes of the trader 
folk; curios of all kinds brought home from all quarters of the globe by 
the hardy sons of the sea. 
Come! They are calling you, inviting your admiration! 


W. W. BENNETT, Proprietor 


Morris Berry 
80 East gth Street 
Plainville, Conn. 
Early American 


ANT TOU ks 


On the Old Boston Post ‘Road 


4 MILES FROM SPRINGFIELD 


me GGREAT Mushroom Chait 
wd —identical in turnings 
~ | and design with the No. 364 
in Nutting’s book but slightly 
smaller; and an unusual curly 
maple locker with original 
brasses, are the latest additions 
to our extensive stock of good 

things. 

Co 


Delicious food at luncheon, 
afternoon tea and dinner; two 
charming rooms, with bath for overnight guests, at this lovely 1720 home. 


AP Ve blak del ce¥i Veh 


1124 LONGMEADOW STREET LoNGMEADow, Mass. 


HERBERT F. KNOWLES 
Antiques 


Fine collection old iron hinges, latches and fireplace 
accessories, cooking utensils in iron, tin, copper 
and brass. 

Sandwich and pressed glass; old needlework pictures; 
hooked rugs; lamps; early American furniture. 

Over eighty pieces pewter. 


(Ar THE SIGN oF THE CANDLESTICKS) 
STATION 20 


WINDsoR, CONNECTICUT 


I Keep in Stock: 


Sofas, bureaus, highboys, tables, 
ena peiesds mirrors, clocks, 
and olaeuime reel ware. View 
old glass, china and mirror knobs. 


I Repair and Refinish 

Old and broken pieces of value, 
particularly where veneers, inlay, 
or painted decoration needs care- 
ful workmanship. 


E. W. ALLEN, Woodstock, Vermont 


BLUE HISTORICAL STAFFORDSHIRE 
PINK LUSTRE TEA: SETS 
LOWESTOFT, BLUE SHIELD, 47 PIECES 
HISTORICAL BOTTLES 
OLD STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES 
PINK, SILVER & COPPER LUSTRE PITCHERS 


We do expert repairing of china, glass, ivory and marble. 


F. NOBLE CO., 126 Lexington Ave., NEw York City 


Telephone, Madison Square 2304 


Established 30 years. 


MEAGRE Na eal INGaty 


eAmerican and Fi orelgn 


eAntiques 
z 


Staffordshire Figures, Pine Chests, Glass 
Lamps, Hutch Tables, Colored Prints. 


€ 


g East 8™ STREET, New York City 
(near Fifth Avenue) 


Before That, in the Rough 


Antique furniture and wood work 
bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and upholStered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A.WILLIAMS 


62 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, NEw York 


TELEPHONE 2II 


CompetentlyRestored WhenSold; 


ANTIQUES 


Mrs. CLARENCE A. BROUWER 


260 Brow Street East Provipence, R. I. 


é 
eMore ANTIQUES 
At the sign of the Spinning W heel in the town of 


SouTH REHoBoTH, Mass. 


On the State Road to Fall River, Massachusetts. Eight miles 
from Providence, Rhode Island. 


Sugar Hill Antique Shop 
Sugar Hill, New Hampshire 
will reapen June 1st 


Mrs. GarrRiTa NASH © 
offers a rare collec- 
tion to her clientele 


(urrier &" Ives Prints 


Horse Prints,12x16 $10 HomesTEAD,SUMMER $25 
Horse Prints,25x33 $30 HomestTEap, WINTER $25 


Home on Mississipp1 $15 HARVESTING $15 


Large line of choice subjects 


Providence Antique Go: 


728 Westminster Street ProvipeEnce, R. I. 


1 Ge 


ANTI 


QUES 


North Woodbury, Conn. 


L. E. BLackKMER 


Antiques Open from 
Luncheons June first 
to 
Afternoon October 
Tea fifteenth 
¢ ; 
Mrs. GeorceE N. Telephone, 
BroTHERS 224-wW 
Dears Ago 
Great BARRINGTON MASSACHUSETTS 


PHILA. ANTIQUE COMPANY 
Offers for Sale a Very Unusual Desk 


Pennsylvania Dutch ¢. 1780—curly maple front, cherry 
top and sides; curly maple interior with tambour door 
and mirrored compartment, bottom lacquered in shell 
design. Absolutely original throughout. Reduced from 


$350.00 to $262.50 
Pee NT ITOUE COMPANY 


711 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
(LOMBARD 2956) 


We have a great number of other interesting pieces in stock—furniture, 
glass, pottery, needlework, all offered at reduced prices. 


Send for descriptive catalogue and price list. 


DEALERS AND COLLECTORS WELCOMED 
ALL WORK OUT OF TOWN PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 
WRITE TO-DAY 


EDWARD T. BACON 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE MIRRORS 


In CuIPPENDALE, SHERATON, ADAMs €? QUEEN ANNE 
Pertiops, etc. — Go_p GILDER oF ANTIQUE, MopDERN 
Picrure AND Mirror FRAMES AND FINE FuRNITURE 


Always in the market for buying and selling antique Mirror Frames 


208 W. MuLsBerry STREET Battimore, Mp. 


Telephone, VERNON 3824 J 


Mrs. MARY D. WALKER 


Has opened her Antique Shop in 
Marion, Mass. Collectors will find 
there a changed but equally inter- 
esting stock of various Furniture, 
Lustre, Staffordshire Figures, 
Lamps in Tin, China, Glassware 


and the like. 
Visitors and correspondence always welcome. 


Front Street &8 Wareham Road, Marion, Mass. 


The (olontal Antique Shops 


NVITES you to make a personal visit to either of our places. You will 

find many unusual pieces: a great many Hepplewhite oval’ front 
dressers, desks and secretaries, some very unusual tables of all kinds and 
descriptions in old maple and mahogany. We also have on hand at both 
places a large collection of Currier prints; hooked rugs, coverlets, quilts, 
fireplace fixtures, odd old lanterns and a large collection of quaint old 
ladder and slat back chairs. All of our wares are most reasonable in price. 
The New Jersey shop is eighteen miles from New York and within a few 
miles of Pattens, Newark, Jersey City, Englewood or Hackensack; just 
two miles from Ridgewood on the main Liberty Highway or Paramas 
Road. 


Tue CoLoniaL ANTIQUE SHOPS 


308 Stewart Avenue 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Paramas Road 


Ridgewood, N. J. 


Wa TER F. Larkin 


HOOKED RUGS 


ie me teach you the charming olde tyme art of making hooked rugs: 
Lion, tiger, cat, dog, floral, ship and quaint landscape designs, 
stamped on good burlap, 2’ x 3’; also ‘““Welcome”’ half rounds with special 
rug hook and complete instructions, work commenced, $2. No frame 
necessary. 


Antiques of Special Interest 


Beautiful Double Paisley Shawl, White Centre. . $60.00 
Curly Maple Bield\Bedagiemta 20mm sf 25:00 
Large Rare Print, Lakes of Killarney . 5.00 


Chippendale Seven-Candle Candelabra. Grape Floral and Wheat 
design Bee et AEM ae. Septet che ets Rea eee . 40.00 


THe WELL-SWEEP ANTIQUE SHOP 
Mendham, New Fersey 


On the Wm. Penn Highway 
Tea Room anp WAFFLE SHOP IN CONNECTION 


Worth Noting 


have been a dealer and collector of antiques for the 

last 35 years, and my experience has taught me 
when and where the best pieces are obtainable. My 
men are constantly canvassing New England for rare 
and interesting specimens and bringing them to me. 
If you are interested in purchasing anything special let 
me know your wants because I can probably fill them. 

When in Boston you will find the Seavey Farm- 
house, located at Ward and Parker Streets, near the 
Boston Art Museum, well worth your visit. 


CHARLES SEAVEY, eAuéctioneer 
Ward and Parker Streets, Boston, Mass. 


cess —t iti ae 
| cee | 


. ME IE + aa 
No. 7, $7.50 singly or in sets of 6same ratio; No. 2, set of 5, $35 for the set; No. 7, Baby 
Boston rocker painted, $5; No. 4, Windsor arm chair, $20; No. 5, set of 4 Hitchcocks dec- 
orations poor, $30 for set; No.6, Queen Anne bannister-back, $35, feet new; No. 7,2 Em- 
pire mahogany crotch veneer, $20 for pair; No.S, walnut arm chair, rose covering, $20; 
No. Q, pair of spiriners chairs, $25 for the pair; No. 0, setof6 Windsors, $60 for set; Now77, 
baby Windsor high’chair, $15; No. 72, Arm 3 slat back, $15. These chairs are genuine 
old and in their original condition except those with rush seats which have been put in 
new. The above prices include crating F. O. B. Haverhill. Goods guaranteed as repre- 
sented or money refunded. All inquiries promptly answered. 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Telephone 53161 
Formerly Georgetown since 1897 


17 Walnut Street Haverhill, Mass. 


“cA Shop for the Elect’ —Pore 
Pesce of the Great Periods as well as little, unusual, art 


objects necessary to complete your room in good taste, may be 
found in the Queen Anne Shop on the fourth floor 
of the Boylston Chambers. 


Inspection invited. Correspondence solicited 


Queen Anne Company 


739 Boylston Street a2 Boston, Mass. A CHIPPBE CHAIR : 


BEAUTIFULLY CARVED BACK 


EDITH RAND ? ANTIQUES 
161 West 72ND Street, New York Ciry = Telephone Envicotr 8585 
Early American Furniture Our Specialty 


-Also Guass, Pewrer, Potrery, Hookep Rucs—a// genuine antiques 
Priced with a conscience. 
Special Item: SEVERAL OLbD DOLLs witH ORIGINAL COSTUMES 


To provide proper setting for antique furniture, we specialize in historically corre reproductions of 
contemporary wall paper and chintzes. 


F you know your wants, their complete satisfaction depends only upon 

your patience in examining our enormous stock. If you are uncertain, 

you will find our display a revelation of unsuspected possibilities in 
Furniture, China, Pewter and Glass. 


When you visit New England you should not leave without a call. 


FLAY DERMAN & KAUFMANN 
| 68 (harles Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPANISH-TOE HIGHBOY 
English walnut. Inlaid 

drawers and two beautiful Warehouse: 116-118 West BROOKLINE STREET, BOSTON 

inlaid fans. In the rough 9 

but good condition. 


The STEPPING STONE 


Within this interesting 200-year-old house you will find these quaint 
and fine old things: 


B UTTERFLY TABLE; small maple highboy; maple lift-top chest; pine lift- 
top chest; camphor wood brass-bound sea chest; cherry, mahogany, and 
apple wood chest of drawers; pine rush-seat chairs, maple, Windsor and slat 
backs; Boston rockers; beds, low and high posts; little maple desk; cherry 
secretary; compass desk; melodeon desk; mahogany secretary; CRYSTAL 
CHANDELIER; astral lamps, colored-glass lamps and candlesticks; Kellogg 
& Currier prints; needlework picture; pewter lamps, candlesticks, ship lamps; 
andirons; Lowestoft; lustre; silver and SHIP MODELS. 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


seems id Se SE CE 2/7 ELM-STREETD os WEST HAVEN, CONN. ~ 
ABUSES ECON Seven minutes from New Haven Station 
Known from Coast to Coast for Its Hospitality to Lovers of Antiques 


AUCTION OF AN INTERESTING COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES, 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, ETC. 


PAWLING, N. Y., THURSDAY, JUNE 5 
At 10.30 A.M. (Daylight Saving Time) 

HE household effects of Sarah Spencer, including interesting 

antiques; mahogany, glassware, etc., partly as follows: old mirrors, 
slat-backed chair, Empire chairs, early American chairs, mahogany bu- 
‘reaus, knife-box, historical glass bottles, pewter, Sandwich glass, old 
crockery, foot-stools, Venetian blinds, andirons, shovels and tongs, ma- 
hogany tables, old prints, corner wash-stands, blue toilet set, odd pieces, 
very old and interesting; blue spreads, linen blankets and sheets, old rugs, 
old cutlery, old glass, rare old inlaid mirror, other mirrors, handsome pair 
of Sandwich glass lamps and many, many other old and odd pieces, 
handed down through generations. 


J. B. Stsson’s Sons, Sales Managers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The AMA'TEUR COLLECTOR 


By GeorceE C. WILLIAMSON 


For $3.00 a Storehouse of treasures is opened 
to the buyer of this book. There 


are chapters on: 
GLASS AMBER 
PRINTS TOKENS 
WATCHES ENAMELS 
IRONWORK OLD WINE 
AUTOGRAPHS SEALING WAX 


Buy this book or any other from 


ANTIQUES, Book ‘Department 


683 ATLANTIC AVENUE Boston, Mass. 


Of Interest to Collectors 
and Dealers 


I AM planning to take a party of four 
from Boston to Danbury, Connecti- 
cut, for the Ives antique sale. I will be 
glad to start the early part of the week 
and stop at antique shops along the way 
or drive Straight through to Danbury 
according to the wishes of the party. 
My rates are very reasonable 


JOHN E. SULLIVAN 


32 Sudan Street DorcuesTER, Mass. 


eAt Lisson, New Hampshire 


Tue Lirrie House on THE Hitt, filled 
to the brim with antiques, carefully 
sele@ed during the winter months, is 
now open for your inspection. 

Plan to visit us when you are tour- 
ing this spring and summer. You will 
be charmed by our location, by the 
Little House, its old-fashioned garden 
and the old-fashioned things within. 


WHITE BIRCH ANTIQUE St1OP 
Lisbon, New Ham pshire 


The Humpty Dumpty Shop 
ARDEN, DELAWARE 


Many unusual Antiques in quaint and 
charming shapes. Also hand- 
forged Arden Irons. 


€ 


Only three minutes’ drive off the Philadelphia Pike— the 
direct road from Philadelphia to Wilmington 


Telephone, Hotty Oak 127 R-3 


The FRANCES NYE Afouse 


Marton Roan, Matrapotsett, Mass. 
Main Road to Cape Cod via New Bedford 


For those who collect the old-time things in miniature 
form I offer the following: 


CRADLES Sets or DisHes 
Beps Pewrer DisHes Tiny STAFFORDSHIRE FIGuRES 
CHAIRS Tin DisHes Tiny STAFFORDSHIRE VASES 
Lamps TRONWARE Do tts 

CANDLESTICKS FoorstTooLs Rockers 


GLASSWARE 


AND VARIOUS OTHER THINGS 


Also many new additions to the already large stock of China, Glass, 
Pewter, Iron things, Brass and Copper Fireplace Fittings, Ornaments, 
Mirrors, Rugs, Shawls, Prints, Paintings and Furniture. 


Write or Call. S. ELIZABETH YORK Tel. Mattapoisett 143 


cA New Antique Shop 
The COLONIAL TEA Room 


(On the Newbury Turnpike) 


Lynnfield Massachusetts 


Now OPEN FOR BUSINESS, invites your inspection of 
its furniture, hooked rugs, glass, silver, 
china, pewter, books and prints 


When you call plan to stay for tea. Under the same ownership as 


WE tcu’s ANTIQUE SHOP 
267 Common Street, LAWRENCE, Mass. 


TowNSEND-SWEETSER House 
Lynnfield Centre, Mass. 


——_ 


er SAMUEL TEMPLE 


r 


‘ OrIGINAL GoppAarD Desk 
Also an interesting maple Chest-on-Chest and a maple Pembroke table 


Hrs. Cordlep, 812 177TH Street, N.W.,WasuincTon, D.C. 
Telephone, MAIn 403 


Old Stamps Wanted 


Large and small lots of old U. S. and 
foreign stamps bought for cash. Entire 
envelopes with stamps. Revenue stamps. 
Collections in albums. Write me what 
you have; or send and best cash offer will 
be submitted. 


Fk. E. Atwoo 


References: 
Citizens Nationat Banx; New Encrianp Trust Co., of Boston 


683 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston 


eAntigues Electrified 


les Security Electric Candle Attachment 


for electrifying antique candlesticks, old 


bottles, jugs, oil lamps, etc. A novel device 
with rubber plug adjustable to anything hav- 
ing a socket of ordinary size.. Rigid, cannot 
wabble or work loose. Easily attached or de- 
tached. Complete with six feet of cord, push 
socket, attachment plug. Old brass finish. 
Postpaid, $2.00. 
Terms to dealers 


NOVEL DY SBEEING: CO: 


GENERAL LINE oF ANTIQUES 
APPRAISER 


The Everett Antique Shop 
Open all Year Round 
W. C. EVERETT, Proprieror 


Residence, 170 Kine STREET 
Back of Strong Theatre 


161 South Winooski Avenue, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
Telephone, 1746-J 


é 


I will reproduce any piece shown in Wallace 
Nutting’s book on Pilgrim Furniture. 
Most of these examplesit is impos- 
sible to buy in the original. 


| VAUGHANSS | 
PEWTER 


A FOR SALE AT 


ARTS & CRAFTS GALLERIES 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 
AWARDS FOR MERIT 


= es 
L-H- VAUGHAN 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


TAUNTON~-MASS MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


ResToriInG O_p PEWTER A SPECIALTY 
ANTIQUES wiTH ARTISTIC VALUE 


On Sale at 
10 Ciirron STREET, Taunton, Mass. 


The Index 


For Volume V of Antiques will be ready 
July 1st. Copies will be sent free on request. 


Binding 
Subscribers wishing to have Volume V bound 
in blue buckram may send the six copies, Jan- 
uary to June 1924, inclusive, direct to the 


Binding Department of Antiques which will 
furnish index. 


Price for Binding $2.50 


671 
oO) 
AEF 


ay 
——— welcome, and can browse around as long as 
they wish among the old Furniture, Prints, Hooked Rugs, 
Glass, Pewter, Books, etc., which belonged to the early 
settlers of this historic section, and with which my four- 
Story building is filled. 

Call at the Sign of the Silver Tankard, next door below 
the Banking House, where my small shop is located, and 
then step around the corner to the storehouse. 


WARREN WESTON CREAMER 
WALDOBORO, MAINE 


On the Atlantic Highway 


HARRY MARK 


ANTIQUE FuRNITURE EXCHANGE 
oF BROOKLYN 


Early American 
Antiques 


749-51 FuLtron STREET 
Brooxkiyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, STERLING 3157 


UNCAN PHYFE Tables, 

Pembroke Tables, Low- 
boys, Grandfather Clocks, 
Banjo Clocks, Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite Chairs, Chip- 
pendale Mirrors, Lowestoft 
China, etc., etc. 


cA shop that 
speaks for itself 


Early 
American Antiques a 


Public Auction 
e 
Pee AbIe COLLECTION 


Rare Early American 

and English Furniture, 

Historical China, Glass 
and Silver 


In the original condition 


THE PROPERTY OF 


Mr. H. M. Boone 


Pottstown, Pa. 


AND FOR OTHER ACCOUNTS 
oF 
Also a-Most Interesting 
(ollection 
Rare Naval & Marine Prints 


Currier & Ives 


Lithographs &? Ship Models 


MONDAY anv TUESDAY 
JUNE OTH AND IOTH 


ATIOO CLOCK A.M. 
IN THE ART GALLERIES OF 


Samuel T. Freeman & Co. 
cAuctioneers 
1519-21 CHESTNUT STREET 


‘Philadelphia, Fa. 


FINE OLD MAHOGANY 


Grandfather’s (lock 


Brass DIAL 


e 


“Maker: BarnitsH, Rochdale 


8 ft. high 2 ft. 1 inch wide 9% inches deep 


Price, $360 


This is but one example of many we 
have in Stock. 


Particulars gladly sent on application 


e 


W.F.GREENWOOD®& SONS, Led. 


Pork 24 Stonegate 
Established 1829 


England 
Patronized by Royalty 


Linens 


Especially 
adapted for use 
with antique 
furniture. 

- 
Refectory 
cloths and 
runners. 
Luncheon, 
tea sets, etc. 


Prices upon request 


FOUK INDUSTRIES 


5 Maher Avenue GREENWICH, CONN. 
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Pre sGEhEARING HOUSE 


Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, 
sell, or exchange anything in the antique field. 

While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that 
the sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who 
wish to dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they 
may be either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised 
in the “Clearing House” should, therefore, be sure of their own com- 
petence to judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond 
to Wanted advertisements should assure themselves of the responsi- 
bility of prospective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this re- 


WANTED 


PAIR MAHOGANY INLAID KNIFE URNS; 

_Currier and Ives prints; also Kellogg print, Mar- 

ried; Currier, Noah’s Ark. PETER R. SLeEIcuHT, 
Newark, N. Y. 


LOWESTOFT CHINA, odd pieces or sets; pink 
lustre tea sets; silver resist. Give description, 
condition and price. T. Lyons, 1074 East 21st 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ONE THREE-MOLD WHITE GLASS CANDLE- 
STICK, single stem, five inches high, base two 
and two-thirds inches across. Mrs. WILLIAM 
Wuitman, Jr., 17 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


TRANSACTIONS of the American Ceramic So- 
ciety, 1908, Volume X. State price and descrip- 
tion. No. 442. 


A GRANDMOTHER’S CLOCK. In answering tell 
maker and price. J. C. Dersy, Concord, N. H. 


PEWTER MEASURES, type 57, page 132, 
Antiques, September, 1923. Give height and 
price; also type 60B, one-eighth gill, two-quart 
and gallon sizes. Neither buffed nor bad condi- 
tion pewter wanted. Interested eagle marked 
porringers and plates. No. 449. 

CURLY MAPLE CHILD’S CRIB. Please send 
description, picture, dimensions and _ price. 
Wanted immediately. No. 450. 

POWDER HORNS with maps engraved thereon 
or dated powder horns of Colonial times with 
records or verses, etc. State price and condition. 
No. 451. 

LIVERPOOL PITCHERS; also pitchers relating 
to Pike, Perry, Hull, the battles on the Great 
Lakes; paintings on glass of Washington, Lafay- 
ette, etc., best prices paid. Private collector. C. 
KaurMann, 244 Prospect Street, Nutley, N. J. 

OLD MINIATURES, oil and pastel portraits. Give 
names, sitters, artists and dates, if possible; also 
measurements. No. 389. 

STAMPS; United States and foreign; stamps on 
original envelopes; collections. F. E. Arwoop, 683 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tion, Travels; also printed single sheets, old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail. Cartes F. Heartman, Metuchen, 
New Jersey. 

OLD COINS. Large free catalogue of coins for sale. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, sent on receipt of 
1o cents. Witt1am HeEsseELeIN, 101 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

COOKERY BOOKS WANTED. Early American; 
none later than 1860. Send title, price and descrip- 
tion to C. Q. Murpuy, 41 Union Square West, 
New York, N. Y. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; pewter; 
glass; samplers; needlework; portraits; prints. 
Anything antique. Katuarine W1x1Is, 272 Hill- 
side Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 


GLASS CUP-PLATES OR SMALL butter plates; 
from 23% to 4 inches in diameter; American flasks, 
twisted neck, ribbed and quilted bottles; paper- 
weights; old prints. Jos. YAEGER, 1264 East 
Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


sponsibility for its readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for 


misunderstandings that may arise. 


GLASS FLASKS. I want to buy early American 
bottles and historical flasks. It is decidedly to 
your advantage to communicate with me before 
selling. Will also buy tin scones, Bennington pot- 
tery and blown conta¢t three-mold glass, not the 
late pressed three mold. Georce S. McKearin, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE OR ORNATE WATCHES AND 
CLOCKS. Will buy colleétion complete, or in- 
dividual specimens for cash. Epcar L. Nock, 
32 Broadway, Providence, R. I. 


DAGGERS OR KNIVES; weapons of early Ameri- 
can home or local blacksmith make. Only genu- 
ine, original examples wanted. Caspar WHITNEY, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CURRIER PRINTS (colored), historical subjects, 
presidents; ships; old china dogs; dated samplers; 
paperweights; banjo clock; Staffordshire animals; 
birds. Howarp Lewis, 516 Dillaye Building, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY: Eagle glass cup-plates of all 
kinds and designs. Highest prices paid. Harry B. 
GarBeR, Quaker City, Ohio. 


FOR. SALE 


OAK TAVERN TABLE; Sheraton sofa; Sheraton 
desk; child’s Carver chairs. Mauve Po tarp 
Hutt, 15 East Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


PIANOFORTE, beautifully ornamented red ma- 
hogany, best condition, six octaves, carved legs 
and pedal, Firth & Hall, makers, 1820 period. 
Miss Anna E. Van TasseEt, Katonah, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPHS of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Grant, Roosevelt, Whittier, Emerson and 
others available; catalogues upon request. JoHN 


Heise, Syracuse, N. Y. 
to ROOM HOUSE in excellent condition, barn, 


carpenter’s shop and about one acre of land, in 
the beautiful old village of Brooklyn, Conn., 
where the historical Israel Putnam monument 
stands. Property is 29 miles from Providence, 
R. I., and 45 miles from Hartford, Conn., and 
will be sold with complete antique furnishings if 
desired and is now ready for occupancy. Box 56, 
Danielson, Conn. 


THISTLE CUP-PLATE, other rare old glass and 
prints. No. 443. 

ORIGINAL AARON WILLARD BANJO CLOCK 
with bell alarm. For particulars, communicate 
with J. Roserr Boomer, 103 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


COLORED FASHION PLATES of the 1850-1870 
period (Godey’s and Peterson’s and others); also 
colored cross-stitch patterns. No. 445. 


AT MY RESIDENCE, located at Westtown, 
Chester County, Penna., 20 miles west of Phila- 
delphia, Penna., or four miles east of West 
Chester, Penna., I will sell the following articles: 
one Hepplewhite sofa, formerly the property of 
General U. S. Grant’s family; several Chippen- 
dale chairs, formerly the property of Hon. John 
G. Creswell, Postmaster-General of United States 
in Grant’s Cabinet; five letters written by Benja- 
min Franklin in 1771 and other valuable authentic 
heirlooms. T. Van C. Puiuips, Justice of the 
Peace, Westtown, Penna. 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements must be paid for when sub- 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum charge, 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, or whole number as a word, complete 
name as one word and complete address as one word. Where requested 
ANTIQUES will prepare copy. Copy must be in by the 15th of the month. 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed 
by number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of 
ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN TANNED BUFFALO ROBE, un- 
trimmed, original, perfect, remarkably dark 
color, flesh side decorated in Indian colors. Rea- 
sonable price. Approval to responsible party. 
No. 444. 

APOSTLE CLOCK; sword cane; piano legged 
melodion; cobbler’s bench with drawers; fifteen 
paisley shawls; banjo clock, pair pewter Betty 
lamps. Dororuy Louise Brown, The Kettle and 
Crane, Boscawen, N. H. 


HISTORICAL DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE, 
built 1714, stone and brick; six fireplaces, original 
beams and mantels, modern plumbing, baths; 27 
acres woodland, orchard, brook, mill pond, old 
mill, garage, farm tools, buildings; two hours 
New York, on main state road to Albany; ideal 
for tea room or motor inn. Particulars, address 


H. Boarpman, Mill House, Marlboro, N. Y. 


A COLLECTION OF EARLY English caricatures, 
cartoons, also 20 bound Godey and Peterson maga- 
zines. Lawrence E. Dicxe, 808 Washington 
Street, Evanston, III. 


SILVER AND COPPER LUSTRE PITCHERS 
and jugs, collection of 30 pieces, old Samuel 
Olcott with Revolutionary scenes; Liverpool large 
show cream mug with patriotic transfer prints. 
Epwarp L. Simpson, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


LINEN PRESS, a very rare piece, wooden screw 
press intact; also low pineapple bed and hand- 
carved sideboard. Mrs. Epwin W. Corwin, 
Woodland Farm, Chestertown, Md. 


AMETHYST STIEGEL VASE, rarest type and 
color, panelled with roller brim, height 8% inches, 
diameter 5 inches; see Hunter frontispiece, only a 
few known to exist. Best offer. Joun DuBois 
Traver, Hudson, N. Y. 


OLD PARISH House Antique Shop on old Ded- 
ham and Hartford Turnpike, West Medway, 


Massachusetts. China; glass; furniture; pewter; 
brass. H. N. Hrxon, Tel. 116. 


ANTIQUE SILVER AUTHORITIES FOR SALE, 
Der Goldschmiede Merkzeichen by Dr. Marc Ro- 
senberg, 1890, price $40; English Goldsmiths and 
their Marks by C. J. Jackson, 1905, price $15. 
A.P. Ginovuves, 43 Cedar Street, New York City. 


BEST OFFER, pussy foot table; stretcher tavern 
table; pine pipe box; Currier & Ives’ Tree of Life, 
Assassination of Lincoln. THe Buack Kar Suop, 
Fraye Brown, Newfane, Vermont. 


MY SERVICES as a buyer, 30 years’ experience in 
collecting. Salary and arrangements to suit the 
dealer. No. 447. 


BUTTERNUT CUPBOARD; cherry sewing-table; 
maple (natural wood) three-slat back and Hitch- 
cock chairs; Boston rocker; cherry drop-leaf table 
(Chippendale legs); old Chippendale mirror and 
Colonial oil lamps. THE Mapves AnTIQuE Suop, 
739 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


CAREFULLY SELECTED ANTIQUES; moon 
table, inlaid; dolphins green Sandwich vases; 
Hudson River views. Mrs. D. T. Jounson, 534 
Locust Street, Fall River, Mass. 


SET OF DUNCAN PHYFE CHAIRS; quaint fig- 
urines of Chelsea, Derby and Bow; all lustre, set 
eleven light girandole, coffin prisms. 829 Park 
Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; glass; pew- 
ter; prints; clocks; coins; books. When motoring 
to or from Portland and White Mountains, turn 
off at Sanbornville for Wolfboro. Rare pieces, un- 
usual shop. Marcaret N. Sansorn, Wolfboro, 
N. H. 


ANTIQUES for the moderate purse. Camp CuICcK- 
ADEE, 1534 Willard Street, South Portland, 
Maine. 


PERFECT STIEGEL FLIP GLASS, 614” high, 
4” across top; fluting up sides for 4”, festooned 
frosted design around top; glass very thin. Price 
$150. No. 448. 


TALL CASE CALENDAR CLOCK, cherry case, 
inlay satin and black boxwood. Signed Yoseph 
Rice, made at Baltimore, 1799. JoHN GIvEN, 86 
Varick Street, Oswego, N. Y. 


MAHOGANY DINING-ROOM SUITE, consist- 
ing of 5-foot mahogany sideboard with claw feet; 
a 414-foot mirror with two brass rosettes to rest 
on; a 414-foot mahogany dining table with round 
pedestal; five mahogany fiddleback chairs; a 
clawfoot card table with double top used as sew- 
ing table. The suite in good condition, complete 
for $500; also a small mahogany sideboard; a 
mahogany drop-leaf dining table with six fluted 
legs; five fiddleback mahogany chairs. This suite 
complete, $250; also a mahogany bedroom suite 
—hbed, dresser with mirror, commode, two chairs. 
Suite complete for $200. We have at all times the 
largest stock in northern New York, of pine, 
cherry and curly maple furniture; glass; pewter; 
color prints, etc. S. O. Turner, Brookside, Upper 
Glen Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


PINE CORNER CUPBOARD, $70; pine rush seat 
rocker, $35; Windsor chairs, $30 each; set of five 
pillow-back stencilled chairs, rush seats, cut-out 
splat, $75; mahogany carved leg table, drop 
leaves, $90; pewter; Currier & Ives; coverlets; 
mirrors and lamps. Howarps, 140 Bedford 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


VERY EARLY HIGHBOY, slant top desk; 
Hitchcock style bench and many other unique 
pieces at “Tue Rexic,”’ 408 E. State Street, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


CURRIER PRINTS; glass; cup-plates; whale oil 
lamps; lustre pitchers; Staffordshire figures, dogs, 
etc.; furniture. Crain H. Davis, 52 West Mo- 
hawk Street, Oswego, N. Y. 


CHIPPENDALE MIRROR, inlaid; wedding cup- 
plate; candlewick spread; linen sheets; bird of 
paradise coverlet; print 4ge of Man; field bed 
with tester; tip and turn table; Sandwich glass; 
lustre; pottery; china. Atice Licut, 15 Park 
Street, Union Springs, N. Y., ten miles west of 
Auburn State Road. 


BEST OFFER, drop-leaf solid mahogany table, 
54’ x 68”, cups and castors, brass, Hepplewhite 
leg. Ruta-CasHen-Lippert, 105 Bool Street, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
TESSIE LOU STUDIO SHOP, 461 Jefferson Street, 


Milwaukee, Wisc. Decorations; antiques; Cur- 
rier & Ives; Lincoln family prints; mahogany and 
pine chests; flasks; glass; lamps and shades to 
order; decorated card tables. 


SIX HEPPLEWHITE CHAIRS; Jacobean chest; 
Welsh dresser; English antiques; pictures; prints; 
books sought for and reported without charge. 
Tue ANTIQUE StupDIO, 106 West Central Avenue, 


Balboa, Calif. 
OLD BOOKS OF ENGLISH COLORED PRINTS, 


steel engravings and lithographs; Godey’s from 
1831 to 1893; twenty pieces of copper lustre. 
Rogert AsHER, 20 Clermont Apts., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


HURRICANE HALL. On your way to Gettys- 
burg, see the Logan antiques. They represent 
historic Pennsylvania. Opening May 30. Ditis— 
BURG, York Co., Penna. 

GODEY LAMP SHADES, old tufted bed spreads; 
iron fire screen, set with glass; Staffordshire man- 
tel ornaments; glass lamps. THE Quaint SHOPPE, 
Smiths Ferry, Holyoke, Mass. 


IF YOU WANT TO CHOOSE from a large col- 
lection of antiques see A. L. Curris at Harring- 
ton Park, New Jersey, on the main Teaneck 
‘Road, eight miles from Dyckman Street Ferry, 
two miles from Yonkers Ferry. 


WANTED to serve as companion to a lady who is 
interested in antiques. 25 years’ experience as a 
collector. No. 446. 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE ANTIQUE 
HOUSES on the Boston Post Road, built in 1660, 
wonderful setting, old oak beams, pine paneling. 
Business unexcelled. T. T. Wermore, Old 
Whittlesey House, Old Saybrook, Conn. 


OLD BOOKS. Tell me what you want in old and 
rare books. Perhaps I have it for you. Henry W. 
Greene, 4 Birge Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


CLOCK GLASSES AND DIALS restored or re- 
produced. Mirror tops; Terry glasses, trays, hand 
painted. Prompt service. References from leading 
collectors. H. & G. Berks, 1334 Wollaston Ter- 


race, Boston, Mass. 


CURLY MAPLE SECRETARY; bureau; low-post 
bed; hand-woven linens; wool rugs; unique paper 
shades for antique lamps. THe Girr House, 


Bend-of-Boyden Road, Holden, Mass. 


WALNUT QUILT CHEST, two drawers with in- 
laid borders, chest corners dovetailed, lid hinged 
with iron strap hinge inside, inlaid rectangle sur- 
rounds inlaid initials and date J. R., 7765—in- 
teresting history. Pine grandfather clock, Seth 
Thomas, wooden works, running condition. 
Antiques from the old South. Miss Marre Dean, 
Spring Street, Spartanburg, S. C. 


DAY BED, spool posts and legs; andirons; iron and 
brass; cherry stands; some glassware. Mrs. J. P. 
Krom, Jersey Shore, Penna. 


WORCESTER, MASS., PEWTER SALE, begin- 
ning June Ist; Currier Prints; variety early furni- 
ture; iron; pottery and general stock for dealer 
and collector. Gatres & Gares, 24 Charlotte 
Street (mear Clark University). 


ONE STIEGEL FLIP GLASS, etched and ribbed, 
height 6”, 414” across top; one brown clock 
bottle, hands 11 o’clock; three blown glass gob- 
lets, tear drop in stems. Make offer. No. 452. 


COLLECTOR going to Europe in quest of old 
things—Staffordshire, Lustre, Pewter, Silver, etc. 
What can I search out for you? No. 453. 


ANTIQUE BRAIDED RUG, oval shape, size 
7’ xg’, colors mahogany and blue, condition per- 
fect. Mrs. M. A. Davis, 108 Franklin Street, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


LIONIAN CLUB YALE 1759, book-plate, $25; 
elegant tilt turn table, $50; refinished mahogany 
sewing table, drop leaves, $50; four matched old 
hooked rugs, $3.25 each. PHorBE TaInTor Ives, 
Branford, Conn. 


SHERATON BED, old maple, full width, seven- 
foot post, carved; framed sampler 1797, perfect 
condition, best offer. Miss Mary WEssTER, 
House of Antiques, Geneva, Ohio. 


AUTHENTIC ANTIQUE SOLID MAHOGANY 
TABLE, drop-leaf, six legs; round pedestal can- 
dlestand; cherry chest of drawers. GET, 2010 
Hillyer Place, Washington, D. C. 


AT THE BLACK LION LAIR are a few choice 
antiques. 250 Malden Street, Revere, Mass. 
J. L. Wricur. 


OPEN CUPBOARDS; large Dutch tables; curly 
maple desks; maple corner cupboards; screw top 
corner cupboards; mahogany desks; glass vase; 
Barney FRIEDMAN, Quakertown, Penna. 


RARE HISTORICAL GLASS CUP-PLATES, 
not listed in any book; American flasks; spiral and 
quilted bottles; blue Lafayette and other salts; 
paper weights. JosepH YAEGER, 1264 East Third 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


VERY RARE CUP-PLATE, Boston Harbor in 
proof condition. Only two others known. Joun 
Norris, 16 Chestnut Avenue, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAPLE LOWBOYS, highboys, chests, dressing 
tables; maple beds; tables, all sizes; historic bot- 
tles; early lighting; rush bottom chairs in sets; 
many tables; rare pairs of tables; Currier & Ives; 
abundant rare glass; collection of desks; rare pine 
pieces,—very large stock at moderate prices. We 
make a specialty of furnishing entire houses. 
Booklet, Mikes’ ANTIQUE SHOP, Burlington, Vt. 


WESTWARD HO SANDWICH GLASS; Ameri- 
can historical chintzes, including Washington, 
Lafayette, Navy, Presidents, etc.; American sil- 
ver, pewter, glass; silhouettes; Washington and 
historical memorabilia. By appointment only. 
Phone Billings 1967, Iywoop Srupios, 117 Sea- 
men Avenue, New York City. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES at “Tue Re tc”, 408 
E. State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. Rare Currier prints |} 
complete set dmerican Homestead; early chairs; ] 
hand-made quilts and hooked rugs. 


HISTORICAL PLATES as follows: Pittsfield Elm, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Park Theatre, New 
York; Union Line, Boston Hospital, Commodore 
MacDonough’s Victory, Flight into Egypt, and 
others. E. C. Howe, 91 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


HIGHBOY, rich walnut, fine lines, original handles, 
$350; mahogany inlaid shaving stand, three 
drawers, original sticker on back, $60; others in 
maple and mahogany; also fine mirrors, maple, 
mahogany, girandole round gold frame convex 
mirror, $40; handsome colored Franklin at Court 
of France, signed $40; pairs dining tables; fine 
teaboxes; curly maple breakfast table and curly 
maple work stands. Fire screen tapestry still life, 
$40; chairs in mahogany, maple; Windsors, slat- 
backs; tall Bennington, Washington-as-a-mason 
pitcher; 25 lustre pitchers; 25 white and colored 
glass whale oil and fluid lamps; pair handsome 
Staffordshire, 8-inch greyhounds, $40; also 25 
Staffordshire figures; 50 pieces Irish, English, 
Bohemian and Bristol glass; 200 pieces early 
American glass, furniture, silver, china. Dealers 
Welcome. Kerns Arr SuHop, 1725 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


I WILL SELL duplicates in my collection of Staf- 
fordshire consisting of groups, figures and tobies. 
Descriptive list on request. M. M., P. O. Box 
1246, Boston, Mass. 


MAHOGANY CLAW AND BALL WING CHAIR 
carved knees, original condition; mahogany eagle 
head sofa, carved wings, original condition; 
Aaron Willard lyre base mahogany banjo clock 
with painting. E. C. Howe, 91 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ONE HIGH POST CURLY MAPLE BED; gilded, 
Louis XIV sofa; writing arm Windsor; curly 
maple wardrobe. Lucius A. Parsons, 13 Man- 
waring Street, New London, Conn. 


LADIES’ ENGLISH SPINNER ORGAN DESK, 
year 1760, rosewood, 3 feet, 2 inches high; 2 feet 
wide. The top at rear raises and lowers on old- 
fashioned weights, showing three drawers and 
scroll-work compartments for letter paper, all of 
satinwood. Desk beautifully inlaid. Photo on 
application. Price $250. W. S. C., Box, 22, 
Herkimer, N. Y. 

CURRIER AND IVES PRINTS, set of seasons, 
Bear Hunting, The High Bridge at Harlem, N, Y., 
Clipper Ship Dreadnought and many others. E. C. 
Howe, 91 Newburv Street. Boston, Mass. 


DELICATELY CARVED CHESSMEN, good 


condition, brought from China 75 years ago. 
Can be seen in Boston. Telephone Newton 


North 3727. No. 454. 


RARE OLD WILLIAM AND MARY SECRE- | 


TARY, paperweights; old glass; Sheffield candle- | 
sticks; other antiques. Mrs. Karuryn A. 
Decker, 207 Clinton Avenue, Albany, New York. 


BOOKS: Handbook of Needlework, by Miss Lam- 
BERT, $2.50; Moore’s Old Pewter, Brass, Copper 
and Sheffield Plate, $3.50; Barber’s Anglo-Ameri- 
can Pottery, 2nd edition, $7.00. No. 439. 


COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


“£343 


Below is the Collectors’ Guide listed alphabetically by state and city. The charge for insertion of a dealer’s name and address is $12 for a period 
of six months, $24 for a year, total payable in advance. Contraéts for less than six months are not accepted. Large 


CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES: 
H. Licutroor Forses, 6404 Pasadena Avenue 
at Avenue 64. General line. 
M. A. Loose. 2904-06 Los Feliz Boulevard. 
General line. 


CONNECTICUT 
BRANFORD: Otp Time Tuincs Suop, Redhurst, 
Boston Post Road. 
*FAIRFIELD: Tue Sasco Suop, 
*GOSHEN: Birpsey Hatt, Litchfield County. 
*GREENWICH: Fo.ix Inpusrries, 5 Maher 
Avenue. 
HARTFORD: 
Tue Ord Marx Twain Mansion, 351 Farming- 
ton Avenue. General line. 
*Moe. E. Tourison, 29 Girard Avenue. 
MARION: Warren F. Lewis, P. O. Box 114. 
General line. 
*NEW HAVEN: Mattory’s AntIQuE SHop, 1125 
Chapel Street. 
*NEW LONDON: James Davinson,1g1 Howard St. 
*NORTH WOODBURY: INcLEsIDE. 
*NORWALK: D. A. Bernstein, 205 Westport 
Avenue. 
*PLAINVILLE: Morais Berry, 80 E. gth Street. 
STAMFORD: O:rpv Ho.ty House, 575 Main 
Street. General line. 
¥ *STRATFORD: Treasure House, 659 Ferry Road. 


| *WEST HAVEN: Marte Gouin ARMSTRONG, 277 


Elm Street. 
*WHEATOGUE: Perrispone TAVERN. 
*WINDSOR: Ar THE SIGN OF THE CANDLESTICKS. 


DELAWARE 
H *ARDEN: Tue Humpty Dumpty Suop. 
ILLINOIS 


} *CHICAGO: Lawrence Hyams & Co., 643 Wa- 
bash Ave. 


BANGOR: ae al 
New Encianp AnTIQUE Suop, 2 W. Broadway. 
General line. 
Tue THREE GaBLes, 204 Broadway. General 
line. 
BRUNSWICK: Muss Srerson’s ANTIQUITY 
SHop, 10 Spring Street. General line. 
OGUNQUIT: Tue Suop or THE Two Younc 
Men. General line. 
*PORTLAND: Crarence H. ALLEN, 338 Cumber- 
land Avenue. 
} *ROCKLAND: Coss & Davis. 
} *WALDOBORO: Warren Weston CREAMER. 


BALTIMORE, “SRYLAND 
*Epwarp T. Bacon, 208 W. Mulberry Street. 
Mfg. of Mirror and Picture Frames. 
Joun G. Marruews, 8 East Franklin Street. 
General line, interior decorator. 
1 *CENTREVILLE: Barron BRoTHERs. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*ACCORD: Queen Anne CorraGe. 
BOSTON: 
*Boston ANTIQUE SHOP, $9 Beacon Street. 
*A.L. Firmin, 34 Portland Street. Reproduétion 
of old brasses. 
*FLAYDERMAN & KaurMann, 67 Charles Street. 
*Grorce C. GeBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street. Old 
silver. 
*Cuares T. Gritiey, 49 Charles St. 
*J. GrossMAN, 42 Charles Street. 
*Jorpan Marsu Co., Washington Street. 
*Wm. K. McKay Co., 7 Bosworth Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 
*New EnGLAND ANTIQUE SuHop, 55 Charles Street. 
*QueEN Anne Company, 739 Boylston Street. 
*J. Sack, 85 Charles Street. Brasses. 


*SeaveY FarmuHouse, Ward and Parker Street. 


announcements by dealers whose names are marked * will be found in the display column. 


BOSTON (continued): 
*SHREVE, Crump & Low, 147 Tremont Street. 
*A. Srowe.Lt & Co., 24 Winter Street. Jewelers 
and repairers of jewelry. 
BRIDGEWATER: Eta B. Sparre-t, 1085 Pleas- 
ant Street. 
*BROOKLINE: H. Sacks & Sons, 62-64 Harvard 
Street. 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Anperson & Rur te, 30 Boylston Street. Re- 
pairers and general line. 
*WorcesTER Bros., 23 Brattle Street. 

*CONCORD: Tue Cuest, Lexington Road. 
DUXBURY: Joun Atpen House— Exhibition. 

*EAST MILTON : Mrs.C. J. STEELE, 396 Adams 

Street. 
FITCHBURG: Tue Antique Suop, 682 Main 
Street. General line. 

*FRAMINGHAM: Op America Company. Books. 

*GLOUCESTER: F. C. Poors, Bond’s Hill. 

*GREAT BARRINGTON: Years Ago. 
GREENFIELD: Jutta D. S. Snow, 277 Federal 

Street. General line. 
HAVERHILL: 
J. F. Frynerry, 6 Newton Road. 
Mrs. J. Herperr Marsie, 2 Salem Street, 
Bradford District. 
*W. B. Spautpine, 17 Walnut Street. 
HINGHAM: Daniet S. Macner, 
Square. General line and appraiser. 
*IPSWICH: Tue Vittace Green Suop, $7 South 
Main Street. 
KINGSTON: Kincsron AnTIQuE Suop. General 
line. 
LONGMEADOW: 
*E. C. Harz, 145 Longmeadow Street. 
*HeLEN M. Merrit, 1124 Longmeadow Street. 
LOWELL: 
Bruce Hen Antique Suop, Harrison Street. 
General line. 
Louise R. Reaver, 417 Westford Street. Gen- 
eral line. 

*LYNNFIELD: Cotoniat Tea Room. 

*LYNNFIELD CENTER: Samuet TempPLe. 
MARLBORO: Grace & BELLE STEVENS, 232 

Main St. General line. 

*MARSHFIELD: Careswe.v Corrace. 
MALDEN: AnniE L. Woopsipg, 27 Appleton St. 
MARBLEHEAD: C. F. Bessom, 11 Washington 

Street. General line. 
*MARION: Mrs. Mary D. Wa ker, Front & 
Wareham Road. 
*MATTAPOISETT: S. ExizapetH York, Marion 
Road. 
MIDDLEBORO: Srupitey & Drew, 75 North 
Main Street. General line. 
*NANTUCKET: Old Curiosity Shop, 13 Centre 
Street. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Mrs. Cxarx’s Suop, Eighth Street. General line. 
*Tuer CoLoniAt SHop, 22-24 North Water Street. 
ORANGE: Miss Emma G. Fitts, 59 Winter 
Street. General line. 
PLYMOUTH: 
*THE Joun ALDEN ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*Yr BraprorD ARMs. 
H. J. Kuasxy’s ANTIQUE SHops, 5¢ Main Street 
and to Sandwich Street. General line. 
*Witiram B. McCarruy, 30 Sandwich Street. 
SALEM: Tue Wircn House. General line. 
*SOUTH SUDBURY: Goutpino’s ANTIQUE SHOP. 
General line. 
SPRINGFIELD: 
*Epcar E. Mean, 167 Hancock Street. 
*MinnreE Morcan Wiviams, 128 Mulberry St. 


Fountain 


TAUNTON: 


A. L. Dean Company, 60 Harrison Avenue. 


General line. 
*L. H. VAUGHAN. 


*WARREN: C. E. Comins. 
*WAYLAND: KaruerineE N. Lorine. 
WEST HARWICH: Apa Berry Ke ty, Belmont 
Road. General line. 
WORCESTER: Gates & Gates, 24 Charlotte 
Street. General line. 
*YARMOUTHPORT:  PrisciLLa 
Room. 


Lopce Tea 
MICHIGAN 
ROCHESTER: Tue O_p Mitt Antique Suop. 
General line. 
MISSOURI 
ST. JOSEPH: Ye Oxpe Tyme Suoppe, 1123 Jule 
Street. General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


*CONCORD: Dersy’s. 
DOVER: E. Anton, Opposite Depot, 3d Street. 
General line. 
HANCOCK: Futter Homesreap. General line. 
HENNIKER: Max Israe-. General line. 
KEENE: Keene Antique Suop, General line. 
*LISBON: Wuire Bircu ANTIQUE SHOP. 
NASHUA: Mrs. Epirxa L. Cote, So. Main St., 
R.F.D. 2. General line. 

NORTH CONWAY: Otp New Hampsuire Fur- 
NITURE, road to Conway. General line. 
PEMBROKE: Co ttecror’s Luck, Pembroke 

Street. General line. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
*J. L. Coveman, 217 Market Street. General line. 
*E. A. WiccIn, 350 State Street. 


NEW JERSEY 


*EAST ORANGE: Tue B ive Door, 14 Prospect 
Street. 
HADDONFIELD: Frances Wotre Carey, 46 
Grove Street. General line. 
HOPEWELL: Witmer Moore, 18 West Broad 
Street. General line. 
LIBERTY CORNER: Beryrt N. DeMorrt, Val- 
ley’s End Farm. General line. 
*MENDHAM: Tue WELL-SWEEP ANTIQUE SHOP. 
MONTCLAIR: F. S. Capozzi, 663 Bloomfield 
Avenue. General line. 
*MORRISTOWN: Georce Duy Rocers, 
South Street. 
SUMMIT: Tue Banp Box, 8 Franklin Place. 
General line, interior decorations. 
*TRENTON: H. M. Rem, 27-29 North Warren 
Street. Auctioneers and Appraisers. 
WEST CONCORD: Epcar SHerman Haw- 
THORNE, 21% Knight Street. General line. 
NEW YORK 
*AMENIA: W. W. TiepMan. 
*AUBURN: G. W. Ricuarpson & Son, Richardson 
Square. 
BROOKLYN: 
*Marion CLarkk, 127 Cambridge Place. 
*Harry Mark, 749 Fulton Street. 
BUFFALO: Hatt’s Antique Srupios, 44 Allen 
Street. General line. 
DUNDEE: 
Fincer Lakes ANTIQUE SHOP,Harpending Hotel. 
Hazert Harrenpinec. General line. 
*Jemima WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*FLUSHING: Frep J. Peers, 384-386 Broadway, 
Murray Hill. 
*ITHACA: CoLoniAt ANTIQUE SroreE, 308 Stewart 
Avenue. 
*JAMAICA: Karnarine WILLIS, 272 Hillside Ave. 
LE ROY: Caruarine Murpock. General line. 
*LOUDENVILLE: ExcuHance For 
Work, Albany County. 
*NEW HARTFORD: James and L. Dean, 1 
Genesee Street. 
NEW ROCHELLE: 
*Ipa J. KeTCHEN, 112 Centre Avenue. 
*Dorotuy O. Scuusart, Inc., 651 Main St. 
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Womans 


NEW YORK CITY: 
*Ruru C. Bicetow, 20 E. 69th Street. 
*CLARKE’S GALLERIES, 42 E. 58th Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 
*Tue Cotony Suops, 397 Madison Avenue. 
*Hurry, Renwick C., 6 West 28th Street. Pic- 
tures and paintings. 
*Mary Lent, 9 East 8th Street. 
*Jane Wuire Lonspate, 114 E. goth Street. 
*H. A. & K.S. McKearin, 735 Madison Avenue. 
*J. Hatrietp Morton, 229 E. 37th Street. 
*F, Noste & Company, 126 Lexington Avenue. 
Pave.t, LinpDEMANN x Company, 460 4th Ave. 
Reproductions of old Glass. 
*EpirH Ranp, 161 West 72d Street. 
*Tue RosenBacu Company, 273 Madison Ave. 
*THe 16 East 13TH STREET ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*Max Wituiams, 538 Madison Avenue. Prints 
and Ship Models. 
PAWLING: Mrs. Atsert E. Dopce, North 
Main Street. General line. 
PITTSFORD: Ruts Wess Lez, 72 East Avenue. 
General line. 
*PLEASANTVILLE: A. Wixurams, 62 Ossining 
Road. 
POUGHKEEPSIE: 
Wa tter & Draper, 103 Market Street. General 
line. 
*J. B. Stsson’s Sons, 372 Main Street. Auction- 
eers and Appraisers. 
QUOQUE, L. I.: Intanee House, Montauk High- 
way. General line. 
SLOATSBURG: J. W. Woop, Orange Turnpike. 
General line. 
*SYRACUSE: Ye Op Curiosiry Suop, 319 No. 
Clinton St. 
"WARSAW: J. CAHILL. 
WILLOUGHBY: Ione Avery Wuite, 122 Euclid 
Avenue. General line. 
OHIO 
*CINCINNATI: J. P. Zimmerman & Sons, 1013 
Walnut Street. 


CLEVELAND: 
Georce WIL.1aM BiERcE, 8903 Euclid Avenue. 
Interior Decorator. General line. 
Heten DeForest SuTPHEN, 16001 
Avenue. General Line. 
COLUMBUS: Tue Years Aco Suopps, 67 N. 
Washington Avenue. General line. 
GENEVA: Tue House or Antiques, 97 East 
Main Street. General line. 
YELLOW SPRINGS: Mrs. James E. Ke tty, 
North College Street. General line. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN: Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Jacoss,1236 
Walnut Street. General line. 
BETHLEHEM: A. H. Rice, 519 North New 
Street. General line. 
CHESTER: Crarence W. Brazer, Crozer Build- 
ing. Furniture. 
CHRISTIANA: Witu14M R. Fieces & Bro., Lan- 
caster Co. General line. 
DOYLESTOWN: Mary B. Arxinson, 106 East 
State Street. General line. 
HARRISBURG: Satrzciver’s ArT AND ANTIQUE 
Suop, 223 N. and St. General line. 
*MALVERN: Wo. Batt & Son. Brasses. 
MANHEIM: Davin B. Missemer. General line. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
*James Curran, 1625 Pine Street. 
*Puit. ANTIQUE Company, 7th and Chestnut 
Streets. 
*Martua DeHaas REEVES, 1807 Ranstead St. 
*RosENBACH Company, 1320 Walnut Street. 
*ARTHUR J. SuSSEL, 1724 Chestnut Street. 
*POTTSTOWN: Tue AnTIQuE Suop or Mrs. M.B. 
CookErow, 265 King Street. 
SELLERSVILLE: on Bethlehem Pike, Ira S. 
Reep. General line. 
WAYNE: “Tue Lanterns,” near Lincoln High- 
way. General line. 
WEST CHESTER: Francis D. Brinton, Oer- 
mead Farm. General line. 


Euclid 


YORK; Bercman ANTIQUE SHOP, 322-326 South. 


Duke Street. General line. 


RHODE ISLAND 


BRISTOL: Tue Corn Cris Suop, Paopoosesquam 
Road. General line. 
*EAST PROVIDENCE: Mrs. 
Brouwer, 260 Brow Street. 
*PAWTUCKET: G. R.S. Kitiam. Clock repairing. 
PROVIDENCE: ; 
*PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE Company, 728 West- 
minster Street. 
Maset K. Rocers, 115 Waterman Street. Gen- 


eral line. VERMONT 


*BRANDON: Harris AnTIQUE Home. 
*BURLINGTON: Evererr AnTIQUE SHOP, 161 
South Winooski Avenue. 
TAFTSVILLE: Tue Otp Artic. General line. 
*WOODSTOCK: E. W. Aten. 
*WINDSOR: Ye Mirror Inn. 


RICHMOND: VIRGIN 
*J. K. Bearp. General line. 
Eveanor B, BurDETTE, 1516 Westwood Avenue. 
General line. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
*MRS. CORDLEY: 812 17th Street, N. W. 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Street, N. W. 
*THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Conneéticut 
Avenue, N. W. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
RONEY’S POINT: Stone House. On National 


Highway. ENGLAND 
*BATH: C. AncEtt,34 Milsom Street. 
*LONDON:. Ceci Davis, 8 St. Mary Abbotts 
Terrace, Kensington, W. 14. 
*WARRINGTON: H. Sruarr Pace, 129 Bridge 
Street. 
*YORK: W. F. Greenwoop Sons Lrp., 24 Stone- 
gate. 


CLARENCE A, 


The Economy of Distribution 


HE Clearing House Column of ANTIQUEs is intended 
primarily for the private individual who wishes to 
buy, sell, or exchange anything capable of sale or purchase 
among a selected clientele. This includes books, prints, 
paintings, household articles of various kinds, jewelry, 
Stamps, and even certain types of service. 
Thousands of our readers have used the Clearing House 
with great success. They have been able to buy what they 
want, and to sell what they no longer want, with a rapidity 


ANTIQUES °: 


683 cA¢lantic -Avenue :: 


WILLIAM K. M*Kay Co., nc. 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THE 


EAGLESTON SHOPS 


Hyannis, Mass. 


About “Fune Fourteenth 


WITH A FINE-COLLECTION: OF ANTIQUES 


which has caused much favorable comment, and without 
the accompanying publicity which so many dislike. 

You, too, may be sure of quick and satisfactory results 
by advertising in the Clearing House. 

Rates are 1oc. per word, minimum charge $2.00 per 
insertion; payable when sending copy. Count each word; 
number as one word; address or key number as one word. 
Copy must be in by the 15th of the month preceding the 
date of issue. 


BOSTON 


One of the Best- Known 


women writers, Ep1rH WHARTON, has just 
finished a series of four stories entitled, 


Old New York. These stories have been uni- 
formly bound and attractively boxed. 


$5.00 the set or $1.25 a volume. 4x ideal gift. 


Order these books or any others from 


ANTIQUES, Book Department 


683 ATLANTIC AVENUE Boston, Mass. 


| 


a 


7 


: 


Atlantic Printing Ci, 


D ~ ewan 


Rare Old Clocks 


By Master Craftsmen of 
other davs 


tone 7 


cA Benjamin Willard (lock 


Be a century and more this fine old 
clock has ticked away the hours. Its 
beautiful case and exquisite mechanism are 
a monument to the arti$try and craftsman- 
ship which created it. 


———eeh 


cA Grand father (lock 


eee unusual example of its type— 
equipped with brass works, made before 
the day of wooden works—now dignifes 
our collection of rare old timepieces. There 
is a noticeable resemblance between this 
clock and the one pictured on the frontis- 


piece of Moore’s O/d (lock Book. 


———— 


cA Samuel Terry (lock 


le desirable feature of this old-time 
shelf clock is the original ship’s pic- 
ture which adorns the glass panel of its door. 
Such a picture greatly increases the interest 
of this clock by Samuel Terry. 


Benjamin Willard (lock The Antique Room 


Jordan Marsh Company 
Boston, Mass. 


‘ 


| Engtish—with a block front 


HIS Queen Anne cabinet of 
warm-toned walnut is in its 
original condition. It is most in- 
teresting to note the block front 
of this piece, because so many 


authorities claim that the block 
front was first made in America. 


The scrolls on the knees are 
quite unusual. The shape of the 
feet, too, is out of the ordinary. 
The brasses are all original. 

This cabinet is one that a col- 


lector will find most attractive 
for the display of old English 
china, silver, or glass. 

Other pieces of old English 
furniture enhance our collection 
of antique furniture, glass, china 


and silver to be found on our — 


third floor. We have been par- 
ticularly fortunate in securing 
rare examples of cabinetmaking 
from the Ehzabethan and Queen 
Anne periods. 


Correspondence with collectors and museums is solicited 


SHREVE, CRUMP AND LOW COMPANY 


Founded in 1800 
Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street 


© 1924,8.C., OL. Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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